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EDWARD  LIVINGSTON  AMD  HIS  CODE  .• 

Wb  endeavoied  in  a  late  nnmber  of  this  Review  to  make  our 
teadera  bettsr  aeqaainted  with  one  of  the  ^eat  intellects  of  Eiig>- 
land.  It  was  a  labor  of  love  to  speak  of  Jeremy  Bentham ;  for 
from  our  earliest  youth  he  had  been  an  especial  favorite.  We 
remember  how  violently  he  bad  been  traduced  by  the  writers  of  the 
day,  when  be  first  began  his  attacks  upon  the  rotten  system  of 
English  law,  and  how  nobly,  by  the  dint  of  perseveriD((  industry 
and  superior  genius,  ha  had  triumphed  over  his  adversaries.  Wa 
•aw  his  strange  doctrines  graduaUy  making  their  way  into 
thinking  minds,  until  a  school  of  mighty  and  disinterested  spirits 
gathered  round  him  aa  their  chief;  and  such  men,  both  great  sad 
good,  as  RomiUy,  Mackintosh,  and  Brougham,  made  it  their  high* 
est  aim  to  carry  into  eflect  the  benevolent  theories  which  in  silence 
and  loneliness  his  master-mind  had  conceived.  With  all  his  wfaim- 
aieiand  odd  conceits,  in  epite  of  his  hardaadcold  system  of  mor- 
als, we  delighted  to  dwell  npon  that  high  enthusiasm  which  could 
relinquish  a  lucrative  profession  for  the  prosecution  of  a  toilsomo 
and  unprofitable  reform ;  upon  that  intrepid  valor  which  assailed 
without  quailing  a  citadel  fortified  by  the  habits  and  opinions  of 
ages ;  upon  that  severe  and  patient  diligence  which,  through  lon{[ 
years  of  cruel  abuse,  kept  right  on  its  way,  and  upon  that  noble 

*  Elofe  HittoTiqqe  de  BL  LivingitaH,  par  H.  Minuet,  Secretaire  Peipitael  dt 
VA.t»Mnae  dn  Sciences  Morales  et  PolitiiinM.  Ln  1  la  Soance  Pablique,  dn  SO 
JBiD,  1838.    Paris,  1838. 

A  Syitem  oT  Peoal  Law  for  the  Slate  of  Lonitiana,  prepared  nuder  the  anthor- 
itrofalawof  said  Stale,  by  Edward  Livingston.  To  wbich  are  prefixed  a  Pro- 
Unuaary  Report  on  the  plaa  of  s  Penal  Code,  and  imrodiictory  reports  to  the  sev< 
fnl  cede*  enfcraeed  in  the  ■jstm  of  Penal  Law.    Philadelphia,  1833. 
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lore  of  tmth  which  gave  no  lest  to  its  poaseaui  till  every  Inrk- 
ing'-place  of  aophiatry  had  been  exploied,  and  every  abuse  of  legis- 
lation corrected. 

It  is  with  still  greater  pleRsnre  that  we  turn  to  a  kindred  genius 
of  onr  own  country,  who  in  many  respects  reduced  to  practice 
what  Bentham  had  only  suggested ;  who,  taking  up  the  subject 
of  law-reform  where  the  master  had  left  it,  pursued  important 
parts  of  it  to  a  complete  consummation ;  and  who,  not  satisfied 
with  the  speculations  of  the  closet,  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
legislative  power  of  a  magnificent  state  to  request  him  to  make 
law  of  that  which  had  before  been  only  theory.  Edward  Livings- 
ton, in  the  code  now  known  as  the  Code  of  Louisiana,  a  code  at 
once  simple  and  comprehensive,  raised  himself  to  the  first  rank 
among  jurists  as  well  as  among  public  benefactors ;  and  had  it  been 
adopted,  would  have  conferred  a  distinction  upon  his  chosen  State 
more  glorious  and  lasting  than  ever  warrior  gave  to  the  land  his 
blood  had  defended.  He  would  have  achieved  a  mightier  emanci- 
pation than  was  ever  won  by  the  sword.  As  it  is,  his  reward  will 
be  an  enduring  fame  and  the  perennial  gratitude  of  a  great  people. 

We  desire  to  acquaint  those  of  our  readers,  who  are  not  already 
informed,  widi  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  services.  It  is  a  high 
duty  to  keep  the  remembrance  of  those  men  who  have  done 
good  things  perpetually  fresh.  But  it  is  a  higher  duty  never  to 
permit  the  great  principles  of  truth,  no  matter  in  what  department 
of  inquiry  they  may  have  been  started,  to  fall  into  the  neglect  to 
which  the  busy  pursuits  and  frivolous  pleasures  of  life  would  con- 
sign them.  They  are  the  guiding  stars  that  God  has  set  along  the 
heaven  to  conduct  society  in  its  slow  and  uncertain  advances. 

First,  a  few  words  as  to  the  man.  Livingston  was  bom  in  the 
colony  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1764.  His  family,  which  had 
formerly  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  illustrious  clans  in 
Scotland,  driven  away  by  religious  persecution,  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  America.  They  brought  with  them  to  the  place 
of  their  exile,  along  with  lof^y  tastes  and  generous  manners,  an 
indestructible  love  of  Uberty.  When  the  infant  colonies,  oppressed 
by  the  mothers; ountry,  began  to  stir  with  the  aspirations  of  inde- 
pendence, their  sentiments  and  principles  had  already  prepared 
them  to  take  part  with  those  who  struck  for  freedom.  Edward 
Livingston,  the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  was  a  witness  of  many 
of  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  Kevolutionary  war.  His  brother 
Kobert  was  a  member  of  that  magnanimous  Congress  which,  for 
seven  years  during  the  vicissitudes  of  a  bloody  contest  did  not  de- 
spair of  their  country ;  and  had,  with  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Adams,  and 
Sherman,  drawn  up  a  Declaration  of  Indepeodenoe  that  was  the 
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"  birth-act"  o{  a  imtioa.  Hie  brother-in-law,  the  chiT&lroaa  Mont- 
gomery, in  the  young  vigoi  of  his  hopes  and  facuhiee,  perished 
gloriously  in  the  asHault  upon  Quebec.  And  his  hearth  was  ever 
the  hospitable  home  of  La  Fayette,  and  those  other  noble  auxiliaries 
of  the  American  cause  who  so  gallantly  battled  for  the  rights  of 
humanity,  in  raEtaining  the  feeble  hot  spirited  ainiB  of  the  small 
band  of  American  patriota. 

Under  the  infiuence  of  such  examples,  the  foundation  of  hia 
eharacter  was  laid.  When  he  afterward  came  to  act  for  himself^ 
a  long  life  of  public  usefulness  and  unspotted  parity  testified  that 
early  impressions  were  durable.  He  never  forgot  the  lore  of  jus- 
tice, nor  the  disinterested  patriotism  that  hod  always  marked  the 
chatacters  of  his  ancestors  and  friends. 

He  devoted  himself  to  the  piofeBsion  of  the  law.  In  his  pre- 
paratory studies,  which  were  alike  thorough  and  discurslTe,  he 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  doctrioes  of  the  common  law, 
which  had  been  adopted  from  the  mother-country,  and  with  the 
principles  of  the  civil  law,  as  they  were  found  in  the  old  writers, 
and  as  they  were  illustrated  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  His 
practice  in  the  courts  was  followed  by  all  the  success  that  a  dis- 
tinguished and  wealthy  connexion  could  give  a  young  man  of 
extraordinary  industry  and  talent.  He  rose  rapidly  into  fame ; 
and  in  1794,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  of  New  York  in 
CoBgreas. 

It  was  an  important  epoch.  The  American  people  had  just 
emerged  from  a  fierce  and  protracted  struggle  for  independence ; 
they  had  formed  a  government  before  then  unknown  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  world ;  Washington  had  been  selected  as  the  first  to  admin- 
ister it  j  and  around  him  were  gathered  the  tried  spirits  who,  either 
in  the  coonsel  or  the  field,  had  assisted  him  in  the  mighty  work  of 
revolution.  The  constitntion,  binding  free  and  sovereign  states  in 
an  indissoluble  league,  after  long  anxiety  and  deliberation,  waa  about 
to  be  tried.  Its  strength  end  its  weaknesses,  its  tendencieB,whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  were  soon  to  develop  themselves  in  practical 
operation.  Parties,  taking  their  principles  from  the  bent  of  their 
dispositions  toward  a  stronger  government  or  a  stronger  people, 
were  already  formed.  At  the  head  of  one  division  stood  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  ardent  friend  of  liberty,  from  his  youth  a  champion 
of  the  people  on  the  broadest  grounds,  a  philosopher  of  the  French 
school,  sanguine,  far-sighted,  sagacious.  At  the  head  of  the  other 
was  Alexander  Hamilton,  also  a  friend  of  liberty,  but  distrustful  of 
the  people,  skilled  in  the  politics  of  England,  accomplished,  am- 
bitions, and  eloquent.  Livingston  lost  no  time  in  ranging  himself 
among  the  disciples  of  the  former.    He  entered  with  enthusiasm 
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into  tb«  defence  of  the  popuUr  measutes  of  his  day.  Re  opposed 
the  British  treaty  of  '94 ;  he  foag:ht  resolutely  against  the  sedition 
law ;  and  to  diis  day,  in  nisoy  of  the  log  huts  of  the  western  froi^ 
tiera,  his  able  speech  against  the  atrocious  proTiaions  of  the  alien 
•ets  constitutes  a  put  of  the  household  furniture.  Here  it  was, 
too,  that  he  formed  the  acquaintanee  of  a  delegate  from  the  di^ 
lant  and  obscure  territory  of  Tennessee,  with  niiom  he  was  aftei^ 
ward  destined  to  perform  eo  conspieuous  a  part,  both  in  war  and 
peace.  The  del^ate  waa  Andrew  Jackson- 
Livingston  continued  in  Gongrees  till  the  end  of  the  admini^ 
(ration  of  Adams.  He  was  then  selected  by  his  fellow-citizens  to 
discha^e  the  duties  of  chief  municipal  magistrate  of  Xew  York. 
In  this  office,  he  had  occasion  to  manifest  other  traits  of  charac- 
ter than  those  which  hod  given  him  political  prominence.  Soon 
nfier  his  return,  the  yellow  fever  began  to  rage  with  unusual 
violence.  Livingston  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  caie  and 
protection  of  the  sick ;  and,  by  personal  visitation,  by  the  gratui- 
tous distribution  of  his  fortune,  by  a  wise  direction  of  the  city 
government,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  restoration  of  the  gen- 
eral health.  When  seized  himself  with  the  fever,  as  it  began  to 
•bate,  the  spontaneous  gratitude  of  the  whole  population,  mani- 
fested by  anxious  visits,  by  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  by  gifts, 
told  how  deeply  his  noble  generosity  had  fastened  him  to  the 
affections  of  all  classes.  But  that  freedom  from  selfish  feeling 
irtiich  had  saved  others,  sacrificed  himself;  and,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  fondly  thought  that  leisure  would  be 
afforded  him  to  resume  those  elevated  studies  which  had  been  the 
charm  of  his  life,  he  found  himself  stripped  of  his  wealth,  and 
compelled  a  second  time  to  commence  his  professional  career.* 
To  a  man  of  less  energy,  this  would  have  been  no  ordinary  trial ; 
to  LivingstoB  it  was  only  an  occasion  for  manifesting  his  lofty 
virtues.  He  q>eedily  arranged  his  affairs,  and  in  a  few  months 
found  himself  an  emigrant  in  the  new  territory  of  Louisiana,  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  United  States  from  the  French.  That 
territory  was  then  a  new  and  uncultivated  country,  but  beautifully 
placed  by  Providence  in  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  valleys  of 
^e  world,  watered  by  the  grandest  rivers,  and  at  the  head  of  a 
magnificent  gulf,  commoniceting  with  the  main  ocean.  The  mighty 
etream  of  population,  so  long  hemmed  in  by  the  range  of  the  Al- 
legenies,  had  burst  its  barriers,  and  was  already  spreading  over 


*  We  would  dwdl  more  miantelr  upon  Umm  inddent*  of  Mr.  Liviagstou'i  IH^ 
had  not  ihe  eletnnt  pen  of  sn  iimiWng  friead,  Mr.  Augnste  Davesse,  alreadf 
jwticipstBd  IK.    Set  Democrstit  Review,  J^iat  Serio,  Vol,  viiL  No.  zurr. 
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die  almoat  boondleBs  prajrieB  of  tli«  west.  In  a  few  years  th« 
foresla  bad  disappeared,  fertile  plantations  and  growing  towns 
covered  their  sites  j  a  fine  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
•erred  as  an  outlet  to  ita  productions,  a»^  wealth,  order,  and 
cirilization,  rewarded  the  toils  of  the  enterprising  settlers. 

Livingston  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  &w,  and  fortune  foU 
lowed  his  exertions.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  property,  he  suggested  and  accomplished,  in  connex- 
ion with  others,  important  lefomu  of  his  favorite  science.  The 
vaiions  fortunes  of  Louisiana,  aa  a  dependancy,  first  of  Spain  and 
then  of  France,  under  a  territorial  government  and  as  an  independ- 
ent state,  had  introduced  a  world  of  oonfusion  into  its  law.  It 
was  a  vast  misceUaay  of  Spanish  customs,  French  decrees,  En- 
glish precedents,  and  conflicting  legislative  enactments.  In  it» 
forms  of  procedure,  particularly,  it  was  defective  and  inconsist- 
ent. Livingston  set  about  correctisg  its  evils.  Rejecting  alike 
the  intenninable  proceedings  of  the  French,  and  the  absurd  fictions 
of  English  practice,  he  formed  a  short  end  single  code  of  proce- 
dure, which  combined  the  advantages  of  the  various  systems  that 
prevailed,  and  was  at  the  same  time  free  from  their  vices.  He 
digested  and  methodized  also  the  more  ancient  civil  laws  that 
were  recognised  as  authoritative.  Nor  was  it  the  least  oi  the 
benefits  flowing  from  those  preparatory  labors,  that  his  mind  was 
directed  to  that  grand  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  law-refom 
which  he  subsequently  carried  into  eflect,  with  such  honor  to 
himself  and  to  tha  legislature  which  had  tho  wisdom  to  engage 
his  talents. 

The  war  of  1812  interrupted  hie  plans.  Ready  as  he  was  to 
do  good  to  his  country  with  his  pen,  he  was  no  Iwss  ready  to  take 
np  the  sword  in  her  defence.  During  the  siege  of  New  Orleans, 
he  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  patriotic  JnelEson.  Be  shared  in 
the  dangers  and  in  the  glory  of  the  battle  ;  and  when  the  strife 
had  ceaaed,  he  was  employed  in  the  benevolent  task  of  nego- 
tiating an  exchange  of  prisoners. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  the  great  purpose  of  hn  life  was  re- 
newed. The  legal  studies  that  had  been  reHnquished  again  ab- 
sorbed his  thoughts }  he  completed  a  plan  of  penal  reform ;  ho 
procured  himself  to  be  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State ;  ha  ^ 
unfolded  his  enterprise  to  that  body ;  and  in  February,  1820,  to 
the  immortal  distinction  of  its  members,  he  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare at  length  a  report  of  all  that  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  Liv- 
togaton  undertook  the  task  with  avidity,  making  himself  acquainted 
withwIiftteTer  bad  been  done  fat  hie  own  country  and  abroad  in  re- 
htion  to  the  subjeet,  corresponding  with  diatinguisbad  juriscoO' 
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snltB  of  ftll  nAtions,  comparing  the  principles  of  every  theory — and 
before  the  end  of  four  yeftrs  had  the  BatiB&ctioui  to  see  hia  pkn 
approved. 


It  is  of  that  plan  JM  design  to  give  some  account.  His  9)rs- 
tem  is  so  important,  so  original  and  comprehensive  in  its  provis- 
ions, 80  rich  in  suggefltiona,  that  it  cannot  be  too  profoundly 
studied.  It  were  woYth  whole  years  of  toil,  to  bring  it  into  a 
more  general  adoption. 

We  shall  advert,  for  a  moment,  however,  to  what  had  been 
done  for  a  reformation  of  penal  laws  at  the  time  Livingston  began 
his  laboTH,  In  the  earlier  stages  of  modem  civilization,  those 
who  made  the  laws  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  criminals 
seem  to  have  been  moved  solely  by  a  spirit  of  blind  and  uumiti* 
gated  ferocity.  Society,  in  departing  from  many  of  the  barbarous 
usages  of  the  feudal  age,  retained  much  of  its  savageness  of  man- 
ners and  disposition.  The  discipline  of  force  under  which  it  had 
been  educated  continued  long  after  to  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  people.  An  increasing  intercourse 
among  states  and  men,  the  consequence  of  the  growth  of  com- 
merce, while  it  liberalized  the  pursuits  and  refined  the  exterior 
courtesies  of  life,  did  not  impress  its  effect  so  deeply  upon  the 
general  mind,  as  to  efiace  the  traces  of  former  BelfishnesB  and 
brutality,  noi  to  remove  from  existing  institutions  those  fierce  and 
vindictive  provisions  which  a  ruder  condition  had  originated. 
Mistaking  severity  for  justice,  supposing  vengeance  to  be  the  single 
object  of  public,  as  it  had  been  of  private,  punishment,  excluding 
those  who  had  infringed  upon  the  law  from  the  common  sympa* 
thies  of  their  race,  criminals  were  treated  by  it  (unless  protected 
by  rank  or  interest)  as  outcasts,  were  arrested  without  cause,  con- 
demned without  trial,  and  punished  with  the  most  excruciating 
tortures  and  the  most  infamous  deaths.  Under  the  cruelest  laws, 
they  were  arraigned  before  the  most  unfeeling  judges ;  they  were 
denied  the  right  of  being  heard  in  their  own  defence,  subjected 
to  insult  and  caprice,  and  often  compelled,  on  the  rack  or  by  the 
flame,  to  confess  crimes  of  which  they  had  aever  been  guUty,  or  to 
purchase  immtmity  by  the  grossest  falsehoods  and  most  degrading 
infidelity.  Secret  tribunals,  inquisitions,  lettres-de-cachet,  muti- 
lations, and  indiscriminate  butchery,  were  the  instruments  with 
which  the  law  executed  its  purposes,  alike  upon  offenders  of  every 
age  and  sex,  and  of  every  d^ree  of  guilt.  Even  in  England, 
distingui^ed  from  other  nations  by  the  institution  of  the  trial  by 
jury,  by  the  habcas-coipuB  act,  and  by  the  sturdy  and  independent 
spirit  of  the  people,  these  harsher  features  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence were  relieved,  but  aot  obliterated.     "  Prisoners  were  de- 
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prired  the  assistBiice  of  counsel;  men  were  executed  beeanse 
they  could  not  read  ;  thoie  who  refused  to  answer  were  compelled 
to  die  under  the  most  cruel  torture.  Executions  for  some  crimes 
were  attended  with  butchery  that  would  have  disgusted  a  savage. 
The  life  and  honor  of  the  accused  were  made  to  depend  on  the 
uncertain  issue  of  a  judicial  combat.  A  wretched  sophistry  in- 
troduced the  doctrine  of  corrupted  blood.  Heretics  and  witches 
were  committed  to  the  flames.  No  proportion  was  preserved  be- 
tween crimes  and  punishments.  The  cutting  of  a  twig  and  the 
assassination  of  a  parent ;  breaking  a  fish-pond  and  poisoning  a 
whole  family  or  murdering  them  in  their  sleep,  all  incurred  the 
same  penalties ;  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  different  af 
tions,  many  not  deserving  the  name  of  offences,  were  punishahls 
by  death.  This  dreadful  list  was  increased  by  the  legislation  of 
the  judges,  who  declared  acts  that  were  not  criminal  under  the 
letter  of  the  law,  to  be  punishable  by  its  spirit.  The  statute  gave 
the  text  and  the  tribunals  wrote  the  commentary  in  letters  of 
blood ;  and  expanded  its  penalties  by  the  creation  of  construc- 
tive offences.  The  vague  and  sometimes  unintelligible  language 
employed  in  the  penal  statutes,  and  the  discordant  opinions  of  el- 
ementary writers,  gave  a  color  of  necessity  to  this  assumption  of 
power ;  and  the  nation  submitted  to  the  legislation  of  their  courts, 
and  saw  their  fellow-subjects  hung  for  constructive  felonies,  quarter- 
ed for  constructive  treasons,  roasted  alive  for  constructive  heresies, 
with  a  patience  that  would  have  been  astonishing,  even  if  their 
written  laws  had  sanctioned  the  butchery," 

Society  was  slow  in  emancipating  itself  from  the  eaprieioua 
despotism  of  its  criminal  laws.  Nothing  is  changed  with  morn 
difficulty  than  practices  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  an- 
tiquity and  habit.  Even  political  evils,  falling  upon  large  classes 
of  the  community,  and  thus  arraying  against  themselves  a  com- 
bined opposition,  are  long  permitted  to  develop  their  effects  in 
misery  before  the  inert  mass  are  aroused  to  demand  their  re- 
moval. How  much  greater  the  delay  in  those  laws  which  inflict 
their  curses  only  at  intervals  and  upon  single  and  friendless  per- 
sons! Criminal  legislation,  more  than  all  other  kinds  of  legisla- 
tion, has  been  marked  by  the  slowness  of  its  progress.  Now  and 
then,  when  the  public  sense  of  justice  was  offended  by  some  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  severity,  slight  modifications  were  made 
in  the  existing  arrangements  ;  but  the  great  body  of  them  were 
tuffered  to  remain  in  all  their  original  deformity  and  rigor.  The 
bench  and  the  bar,  apparently  infatuated  with  the  love  of  a  sys- 
tem which  had  neither  beauty  nor  truth,  nor  any  charms  save  the 
equivocal  charms  of  age  to  recommend  it,  applied  themselve* 
A2  ^■'^*8 
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diligently  to  its  study,  but  did  not  give  a  thought  to  its  impTOve- 
ment.  The  meliorating  influences  of  a  growing  civilization,  that 
■eems  to  have  touched  with  a  quicker  movement  every  other  sort 
of  human  activity,  did  not  reach  the  secluded  and  stationary  forms 
of  the  law.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  liberal  spirit  of  popular 
writers,  penal  law  would  have  continued  what  barbarism  had  made 
it.  But  the  advent  of  Montesquieu  and  his  disciples  wrought  a 
gradual  change.  Montesquieu,  by  the  spirit  of  justice  that  perva- 
ded his  great  work,  Beccaria,  by  his  solemn  protests  against  the 
puni^unent  of  death,  Filangteri,  by  his  wise  and  noble  senti- 
ments, prepared  the  way  for  the  great  English  luminary,  Benthani, 
destined  to  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  every  department  of  legal 
reform.  Nor  are  the  serrices  of  Howard,  who  penetrated  the 
prisons  of  Europe  to  lay  open  their  horrid  iniquities,  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  this  conunemoration  ;  nor  yet,  that  exalted  band  of  auxil- 
iaries, the  advocates  of  "  prison  discipline,"  who,  in  every  nation 
of  the  world,  had  devoted  their  time  and  substance  to  the  good  of  a 
class  whom  society  had  long  rejected  as  its  refuse.  Among  these 
the  Quakers  ever  took  a  distinguished  part.  "  Abstracted  by  their 
tenets,"  says  Livingston,  "  from  the  pleasures  that  occupy  so  large 
a  portion  of  life  among  other  sects ;  equally  excluded  from  other 
pursuits  in  which  so  many  find  occupation ;  freed  from  the  vex- 
ations of  mutual  litigation,  by  submitting  every  diflerence  to  the 
umpirage  of  the  elders,  and  from  the  tyranny  of  fashion  by  an 
independent  contempt  for  its  rules,  the  Quakers  devoted  all  that 
time  which  others  waste  in  dissipation,  or  employ  in  intriguing  for 
public  office,  to  the  direction  of  charitable  institutions,  and  that 
surplus  wealth,  which  others  scatter  in  frivolous  pursuits,  to  the 
cause  of  humanity.  In  every  society  for  promoting  education, 
for  instructing  or  supporting  the  poor,  for  relieving  the  distresses 
of  prisoners,  for  suppressing  vice  and  immorality,  they  were  ac- 
tive and  zealous  members ;  and  they  indemnified  themselves  for 
the  loss  of  the  honors  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  by  the  highest 
of  all  honors,  the  purest  of  all  pleasures — that  of  doing  good." 

It  would  be  hard  to  put  together  a  more  heterogeneous  and  (but 
for  the  importance  of  the  subject)  a  more  amusing  mass  than  was 
formed  by  the  criminal  laws  of  Louisiana,  when  Mr-  Livingston 
commenced  his  task.  The  province  had  been  suc^feively  under 
the  goTenunent  of  Spain,  France,  and  the  Unit^  States,  from  each 
of  which  it  had  received  peculiar  traditions,  customs,  and  statutes. 
These  had  been  variously  modified  in  the  various  stages  of  its  prog* 
ress,  by  the  local  enactments  which  a  gradual  change  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization  had  rendered  necessary.  But  the  most 
glaring  defects  arose  from  a  combined  recognition  of  the  authority 
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of  the  English  common  law  and  of  the  equ«lly  old  ioatitntioBB  of 
Spain.  The  common  law  of  Engltmd,  much  as  it  has  been  extol- 
led,  is,  at  best,  a  rude,  oncertain,  inconsistent,  and  dangerous  jum- 
ble of  precedents  and  customs.  In  the  first  place,  it  ia  confessedly 
founded  upon  geaeral  and  local  customs,  the  origin  of  many  of 
which  are  lost  in  antiquity  ;  then,  it  is  unwritten,  and  liable  to  be 
determined  by  the  variable  and  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  coorts; 
twenty  years  of  laborious  study  are  insufficient  to  acquire  a  koow- 
)edge  of  what  it  declares ;  and,  finally,  when  it  is  once  learned,  it 
abounds  in  the  absurdest  fictions,  in  the  most  disgusting  techni- 
calities, in  wild  and  extravagant  doctrines,  and  the  most  pemicions 
errors.  It  is  an  unseemly  piece  of  patchwork,  a  residuum  of  the 
conceit  and  insolence  of  uncultivated  centuries,  a  depository  of  all 
the  debris  of  society,  crumbled  off  under  the  influence  of  advancing 
intelligence  and  refinement.  It  was,  however,  outdone  in  atrocity 
by  the  relics  of  the  ancient  Spanish  laws.  For  in  these  the  most 
ludicrous  and  the  most  horrid  offences  were  conjoined ;  the  legis- 
lation of  the  fifteenth  century  was  considered  law  forthe  people  of 
the  nineteenth;  and  offences  that  could  only  be  committed  in  the  days 
of  witchcraft  and  judicial  astrology,  were  ranged  side  by  side  with 
invasions  of  property  or  attacks  on  the  person.  Infamous  punish- 
ments could  be  inflicted  at  the  option  of  any  choleric  magistrate  ; 
political  disabilities  were  attached  to  the  most  innocent  acts  under 
the  name  of  crimes ;  gamblers,  buflbons,  usurers,  recreant  knights, 
forsworn  promise-breakers,  comedians,  and  procurers,  were  class- 
ed as  persons  equally  dishonorable ;  a  child  bom  out  of  wedlock 
could  never  serve  as  a  witness ;  a  lawyer  who  should  cite  the  law 
falsely  was  indictable ;  incantations,  love-powders,  and  wax-images, 
were  specially  inveighed  against ;  divination  was  a  capital  offence, 
except  wheu  done  by  astronomy,  which  was  "  one  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  taken  from  the  hooks  of  Ptolemy  and  other  sages  ;" 
sorcerers,  fortune-tellers  of  every  description,  and  enchanters  who 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  except  it  was  done  to  exorcize  the 
devil,  or  to  preserve  the  crops  from  hail,  lightning,  and  insects, 
were  punished  with  death ;  blaspheming  the  Virgin  Mary,  heresy 
ag&mst  the  Catholic  church,  crucifying  young  children  at  Jewish 
festivals,  were  all  enumerated  offences  j  and  for  a  thousand  frivo- 
lous things,  as  well  as  for  more  important  matters,  a  man  was  lia- 
ble to  lose  his  head  or  his  limbs.  It  was  doubtful,  also,  whether 
the  torture,  in  its  most  excruciating  application,  could  not  be 
legitimately  used  at  the  discretion  of  die  judges.  Surely,  vagaries 
of  this  kind  were  as  disgraceful  as  they  were  dangerous  to  the 
people  by  whom  they  were  endured.     Laws  so  absurd,  so  conflict- 
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log',  BO  pernicious,  cmlied  for  a  reform  ;  hot  was  tile  task  of  acconi' 
plishing  it  an  easy  labor. 

Mr.  LivingBtoQ,  aware  of  the  high  responsibility  he  aseumed, 
gave  to  the  diecharge  of  his  duty  his  best  faculties  and  most  pro- 
found consideration.  He  set  out  under  the  guidance  of  judicious 
but  decided  principles.  While  he  determined  that  no  dread  of 
mere  innovation  should  restTain  him  from  proposing  the  most  rad- 
ical changes,  he  was  yet  fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  con- 
sulting the  habits  and  feeling  of  the  people.  A  simple  repeal  of 
the  laws  that  had  become  ofiensive  would  not  be  enough ;  the  ar- 
langement  and  modification  of  existing  statutes  would  in  a  short 
time  have  led  to  the  same  evils  that  were  then  deplored ;  and  the 
introduction  of  a  body  of  laws  before  unknown,  might  be  viewed 
with  prejudice  and  alarm.  He  resolved,  therefore,  upon  the  con- 
struction of  a  code,  at  once  simple  and  congruous,  retaining  what- 
ever of  the  old  laws  might  be  pertinent,  but  the  whole  to  be  con- 
formed to  principles  deduced  from  just  and  enlightened  reason. 
In  this,  he  evinces  his  sagacity  and  wisdom.  A  code  is  the  best 
form  in  which  the  supreme  rules  of  the  state  can  be  presented, 
particularly  in  the  rules  relating  to  criminal  matters.  It  imbodies 
in  a  brief  compass,  accurately  defined,  methodically  classified, 
complete  as  a  whole  and  in  its  parts,  all  that  it  concerns  the  pub- 
lic to  know  of  their  legal  rights  end  duties.  The  judge  it  enables, 
in  a  moment,  to  ascertain  his  own  powers,  to  detect  what  is  an 
Oftence,  to  discover  how  it  is  to  be  proved,  to  administer  the  pun- 
ishment; the  citizen  is  informed,  withno less  ease,  whenbis  rights 
have  been  infringed  or  when  his  interests  have  been  protected ; 
and  the  legislature,  without  legal  acquirement  or  experience,  is 
made  competent  to  repeal,  supply,  or  amend,  any  incongruity  or 
defect  developed  in  the  course  of  its  practical  working.  By  its 
brevity,  its  arrangement,  its  accuracy,  and  its  comprehensiveness,  a 
code  must  ever  be  superior  to  every  other  form  of  instituting  and 
publishing  the  supreme  will  of  the  state.  Let  it  contain  within 
itself  a  provision  for  its  self- rectification,  and  the  acts  of  subsequent 
legislatures,  which  have  now  the  eflect  of  multiplying  and  confu- 
sing laws,  would  bring  them  at  each  step  nearer  to  perfection- 
Four  codes  (comprised  in  one  general  code)  were  matured  by 
Mr.  Livingston.  They  were  (1)  the  code  of  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments; (2)  the  code  of  Procedure;  (3)  the  code  of  Bvidence ;  and 
(4')  the  code  of  Reform  and  Prison  Discipline.  To  each  there  was 
prefixed  a  preliminary  title,  declarmg  its  fundamental  principles, 
followed  by  a  book  of  definitions.  We  shall  speak,  of  these  codes, 
as  briefly  as  we  can,  in  their  order. 
L  The  genera)  provisions  of  the  first  book  embrace  the  coamum 
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ixUbb  foT  the  protection  of  criminala  from  injustice,  which  prevail 
in  the  jnrisdiction  of  most  modem  and  enlightened  nations.  But 
diese  in  some  instances  hare  been  very  much  modified  and  ex- 
tended. Among  those  which  have  appeared  to  us  the  most  novel, 
is  one  excluding  all  that  class  of  offences  known  to  the  English 
law  as  constructive  ofTences.  The  will  of  the  legislator  is  made 
the  only  rule  ;  by  which  means  a  host  of  acts  which  the  vague  no- 
tions of  the  judges  as  to  the  laws  of  nature,  morality,  and  religion, 
have  erected  into  ofiences,  are  protected  from  punishment  j  as  welt 
as  all  others  which  are  not  forbidden,  not  only  by  the  spirit,  but  by 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Another  peculiarity  is  in  the  distribution 
of  the  degree  of  guilt  between  the  persons  concerned  in  the  crime. 
An  accomplice  is  one  who  instigates  a  crime,  and  an  accessary 
one  who  becomes  privy  to  it  afterward ;  but  no  relative  of  the 
principal  offender,  either  in  the  ascending  or  descending  line,  or 
in  th^  collateral  as  far  as  the  first  degree,  nor  any  person  united 
to  him  by  marriage,  or  subjected  to  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  ser- 
vant, can  be  ptmi^ed  as  an  accessary.  A  third  provision  asserts 
the  right  to  publish  without  restraint  the  proceedings  of  all  critn- 
inal  courts,  and  to  discuss  with  perfect  freedom  the  conduct  of 
every  officer  engaged  in  administering  the  law.  And  that  this 
may  be  done  the  more  effectually  the  judge  is  required  to  furnish, 
at  the  instance  of  either  the  accused  or  the  prosecutor,  a  record 
of  his  decision,  and  of  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  founded  ;  while 
it  is  further  provided,  that  a  full  and  accurate  publication  shall  be 
made,  by  a  competent  of&cer,  of  all  trials  remarkable  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  principles  they  may  involve.  But  the  most  origi- 
nal among  these  general  provisions,  is  one  declaring  that  in  no 
criminal  prosecution  can  the  trial  by  jury  be  renounced.  It  is  not 
enough,  Mr.  Livingston  reasons,  that  the  mode  of  trial  should  be 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  accused ;  for  there  is  a  higher  interest 
tobe  consulted  than  that  of  the  culprit,  namely,  that  which  the  state 
may  have  in  his  conviction,  or  rather  in  the  certainty  that  he  has 
had  an  impartial  trial,  before  judges  inaccessible  to  influence,  and 
tmbiased  by  mistaken  views  of  official  duty.  "  Another  advan- 
tage," he  says,  "  of  rendering  this  mode  of  trial  obligatory,  is,  that 
it  diffuses  the  most  valuable  information  among  every  rank  of  citi- 
zens ;  it  is  a  school  of  which  every  jury  thai  is  empannelled  is  a  - 
separate  class;  where  the  dictates  of  the  laws  and  the  consequen- 
ces of  disobedience  to  them  are  practically  taught.  The  frequent 
exercise  of  these  important  functions,  moreover,  gives  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  self-respect,  not  only  becoming  the  character  of  a  free 
citizen,  but  which  adds  to  his  private  happiness.  Neither  party-  - 
qiirit,  nor  intrigne,  nor  power,  can  deprive  him  of  this  riiaie  in 
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the  adminiatration  of  Justice,  though  they  can  htumble  the  pride  of 
every  other  office,  and  vacate  every  other  place.  Every  time  he 
is  called  to  act  in  this  capacity,  be  must  feel  that,  though  per- 
hapB  placed  in  the  humblest  station,  he  is  yet  the  guardian  of 
the  life,  the  liberty,  and  reputation  of  bis  feUow-citizens,  against 
injustice  and  oppression ;  and  that,  while  his  plain  understanding 
has  been  found  the  best  refuge  for  innocence,  his  incorruptible 
integrity  is  pronounced  a  sure  pledge  that  guilt  will  not  escape. 
A  state  where  mast  obscure  citizens  are  thas  individually  elevated 
to  perform  those  moat  august  functions ;  who  are  alternately,  the 
defenders  of  the  injured,  the  dread  of  the  guilty,  the  vigilant  guar- 
dians of  the  constitution ;  without  whose  consent  no  punishment 
can  be  inflicted,  no  disgrace  incurred ;  who  can  by  their  voice  ar> 
rest  the  blow  of  oppression,  and  direct  the  hand  of  justice  where 
to  strike.  Such  a  state  can  never  sink  into  slavery  or  easily  sub- 
mit to  oppression.  Corrupt  rulers  may  pervert  the  constitution; 
ambitious  demagogues  may  violate  its  precepts;  foreign  inAuenca 
may  control  Its  operations ;  but  while  the  people  enjoy  the  trial 
by  jury,  they  cannot  cease  to  be  free." 

The  second  book,  witb  remarkable  precision  and  brevity,  enu- 
merates, classes,  and  defines  all  offences.  Any  contravention  of 
the  penal  law  is  deemed  an  ofl*ence,  and,  according  to  the  object  it 
affects,  ia  either  public  or  private.  Public  offences  are  those  which 
afiect  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  in  its  executive,  legislative,  or 
judiciary  departments  ;  the  public  peace  ;  the  revenue  ;  the  elec- 
tive franchise ;  the  public  records ;  the  current  coin ;  the  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  trade  of  the  country ;  the  freedom  of 
the  press;  the  public  health;  the  public  property;  the  public 
loads,  and  navigable  waters  ;  and  whatever  restrains  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  or  corrupts  the  morals  of  the  people.  Private 
offences  are  such  as  injure  individuals  in  their  reputation,  persons, 
civil  rights,  political  privileges,  profession,  or  trade,  their  proper- 
ty, and  means  of  acquiring  or  preserving  it.  Suicide  being  an 
offence  against  one's  own  person,  for  which  the  friends  alone,  aud 
not  the  perpetrator  himself,  can  he  punished,  is  not  recognised  as 
an  offence.  Nor  are  other  acts  of  self-infliction  or  debasement, 
too  gross  to  be  mentioned  in  words,  suffered  to  pollute  the  pages 
of  the  public  law. 

All  these  offences  are  minutely  and  accurately  defined,  particu- 
larly those  against  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  and  the 
punishment  of  each  is  affixed,  so  aa  to  repress  the  abuses  that 
have  grown  up  under  the  general  right  of  punishing  for  con- 
tempts. 

Having  thus  settled  the  prohibitory  and  mandatory  part  of  the  . 
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law,  the  author  considers  the  means  of  securing  obedience,  and 
the  securities  necessary  to  be  annexed  to  its  infringement.  The 
punishments  he  proposes  are  these :  pecuniary  fines,  imprison- 
ment, degrradation  from  office,  deprivation  of  civil  rights,  impris- 
onment at  hard  labor  and  solitary  confinement  during  certain 
intervals  of  imprisonment.  It  will  be  seen,  that  this  list  is  free 
from  several  of  those  barbarous  modes  of  punishment  which  are 
the  di^race  of  olde*  codes.  Neither  banishraent,  deportation, 
confiscatioQ  of  property,  public  exposure,  mutilation  of  the  person, 
stripes,  nor  death,  is  reckoned  among  the  legitimate  sanctions  of 
penal  law.  Banishment,  were  it  an  efficient  remedy,  inflicts  a 
great  wrong  upon  the  foreign  nations  to  which  criminals  are  sent  j 
deportation  has  no  efiect  as  an  example  to  the  community,  and  in 
many  cases  is  deemed  a  benefaction  rather  than  a  punishment ; 
confiscation  of  property  often  involves  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  and  makes  it  the  interest  of  the  government  to  maltiply 
convictions ;  and  exposure  on  the  pillory,  or  stocks,  or  public 
works,  imprints  marks  of  indelible  disgrace  which  destroy  the 
sensibility  of  offenders,  and  consequently  compel  them  wheo  the 
punishment  expires^  either  to  repeat  their  crimes,  or  die  of  idle- 
ness and  want.  As  to  the  punishment  of  death,  Mr.  Livingston 
was  led  to  abolish  it  af^er  the  most  solemn  and  deliberate  consid- 
eration. The  reasons  that  acted  upon  his  mind  were  these :  he 
felt  that  the  great  end  of  punishment  is  not  to  retaliate  upon  the 
offender,  but  to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime.  This  preven- 
tion is  to  be  effected  in  two  ways ;  by  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal,  and  by  impressing  a  salutary  restraint  upon  the  mind  of 
the  community.  Death  is  inadequate,  as  a  punishment,  in  either 
view.  It  has  been  found  an  ineffectual  penalty  in  those  nations  in 
which  it  is  imposed  for  slight  offences ;  how  much  more  ineffectual 
then  must  it  be  in  those  more  atrocious  crimes,  only,  committed  fay 
the  most  hardened  and  brutalized  delinquents,  or  by  persons  under 
the  influence  of  the  most  strong  and  ungovernable  passions !  That 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  proved  by  the  history  of  those 
nations  in  which  it  has  been  adopted,  where  crimes  have  increased 
in  proportion  as  the  severity  of  punishment  was  ameliorated,  and 
by  a  mass  of  statietica  showing  that  milder  forms  of  infliction 
have  been  followed  by  a  decreased  frequency  in  the  commission 
of  acts  of  gross  violence  and  outrage.  Add  to  these  proofs  of 
its  inefficacy,  that  the  punishment  of  death,  though  an  impressive 
and  hoTrible  spectacle  at  first,  loses  its  effect  at  every  repetition, 
until  a  ferocious  taste  is  created  to  behold  its  infliction  ;  that  it 
inexorably  reduces  every  shade  of  guilt  to  the  same  complexion ; 
that  it  offimds  the  conviction*  of  many  who  are  oon^elled  to  sit 
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as  joTOTB,  and  therefore  either  to  violate  theb  feelings  or  their 
oaUiB,  io  that  the  guilty  are  permitted  to  escape ;  and  above  all, 
that  heing  irrevocable,  no  place  is  given  for  the  correction  of  those 
errors  to  which,  in  the  heat  of  prejudice  oi  passion,  from  the  un- 
certain nature  of  human  evidence,  and  the  fallibility  of  the  best 
men,  all  judicial  tribunals  are  liable, — add  all  this,  we  say,  to 
the  confessed  inefficacy  of  the  puniabment,  and  the  conviction 
becomes  irresistible,  that  death  is  a  punishment  both  injudicious 
and  dangerous. 

Mr.  Livingston  very  wisely,  therefore,  discarded  death  from  the 
list  of  his  penalties.  Had  be  retained  it,  his  code  of  punishments 
would  have  lost  one  of  its  highest  advantages,  as  it  now  stands — 
its  c^iability  of  being  iofuiitely  divided,  so  that  there  is  no  offence 
however  small,  for  which  it  does  not  supply  an  appropriate  cor- 
rective, and  none  however  great,  for  which,  by  cumulating  its  de-  , 
grees,  an  adequate  punishment  cannot  be  found.  It  also  admits 
of  accurate  apportionment,  not  only  to  every  species  of  offence, 
but  to  every  kind  of  offender,  sex,  age,  habit,  constitution,  and 
every  circumstance  that  ought  to  modify  the  infliction  of  suffer- 
ing, having  its  due  weight.  Add  to  this,  that  under  such  kinds 
of  punishment,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal ;  that  he  is  restrained  from  the  repetition  of  his 
offences;  that  a  permanent  and  striking  example  is  constantly 
operating  to  deter  the  rest  of  the  community  ;  that  the  mildness 
of  the  infliction  will  prevent  the  passions  and  sympathies  of  the 
public  from  taking  part  with  the  offender  in  opposition  of  the  law ; 
that  the  same  cause  will  influence  public  officers  to  a  rigid  execu- 
tion of  their  duties  i  that  juries  will  not  be  led  by  compassion  to 
Mcquit  the  guilty ;  and  that,  if  by  chance  or  prejudice  the  innocent 
I  are  convicted,  the  error  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  infliction  of 
stripes,  stigmas,  or  death,  beyond  the  reach  of  redress ;  and  the 
perfect  wisdom  of  Mr.  Livingston's  schemes  becomes  vividly  ap- 
parent. 

But  oui  limits  compel  ns  to  pass  to  the  subsequent  and  no  less 
important  codes. 

n.  TKEConBOpPROCEniTBE.  ThiscodeiBdividediatotbrcebooks, 
preceded  by  a  prefatory  title,  containing  general  provisions.  In 
the  introduction,  the  objects  of  the  code  are  formally  and  explicitly 
declared.  These  are  stated  to  be,  the  prevention  of  intended  of 
fences ;  the  protection  of  the  innocent  against  tmjust  chains ,'  to 
take  away  from  the  guilty  all  hope  of  escape  by  a  resort  to  formal 
or  technical  objections  ;  to  give  to  the  criminal  proceedings  the 
greatest  degree  of  despatch  that  is  consistent  with  the  prosecution 
oS  justice,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  defence  of  private  rightt  on  the 
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other ;  to  mtqeet  the  imioceat  to  no  expanse  sad  to  unpoae  nOirt 
OK  die  guiltf  but  each  u  may  be  eppOrtioBedta  tkeir  offence  {  to 
■bolidk  all  ftmna  that  produce  relation  to  the  proeemtor,  to  the 
oeeuwd,  or  to  the  witneaaes ;  and  to  render  the  whole  form  of 
proceeding  simple  end  perfectly  intetli^ble  to  alL 

The  first  book  relates  to  the  means  of  preventing  offenees  and 
of  patting  an  end  to  such  as  emttinue,  deeignating  the  cases  in 
iriiich  the  military  force  may  be  eo^loyed  and  the  rules  by  which 
It  shall  be  governed  while  in  snTiee. 

The  second  botdc  prescribes  the  mode  of  bringing  offenders  to 
punishment,  and  the  whole  proceaa,  from  the  initiatory  iteps  of  ai> 
rest  to  the  rendition  of  final  judgmeot. 

The  third  book  give  the  forms  that  are  to  be  naed  in  all  the  jo- 
dieial  proceedings  authorized  by  the  code. 

Under  each  bead,  the  directions  are  minote  and  c<Hnplete,  omit- 
ting  nothing  that  may  be  necessary  to  guide  the  officers  of  justice 
in  the  discha^e  of  their  duties,  and  in  maintaining  the  just  rights 
(^die  individual  oitizen  who  may  be  accused.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  ua  to  go  into  an  examination  of  deUula.  We  must  remark, 
however,  that  we  regard  his  provisions  amending  the  great  writ 
cf  habtat  corput,  as  it  exists  in  the  common  law,  bia  giving  the 
^vilege  of  die  final  q>eech  to  the  defendant,  bis  confining  the 
charge  of  the  judge  atrictly  to  the  point  of  the  law,  uid  hia  prohi' 
bition  of  Aose  presentmenle  by  jniies  irtiich  recommend  candi- 
dates to  office,  express  political  opinions,  or  eulogize  the  virtue* 
of  men  in  power,  as  immense  improvements  in  the  forms  of  erim> 
inal  procedure.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  read  a  page  of 
this  code,  without  being  struck  with  the  immense  learning  and 
judicious  spirit  of  the  writer. 

m.  Thk  Codk  or  EviDiNCif,  like  die  other,  begins  with  an  intro- 
ductory title,  designed  to  establi^  eertain  genera)  principles  ne- 
eessary  to  the  complete  elucidation  of  die  subsequent  parts.  It  is 
then  divided  into  two  books,  the  first,  treating  of  the  nature  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  evidenee,  and  the  seeotid,  of  the  rules  applicable 
to  the  several  Idnds.  Evidence,  defined  to  be  that  which  bringfl 
or  contributes  to  bring  the  nuod  to  a  just  eonviction  <^  die  truth 
or  falsehood  of  facts  asserted  or  denied,  is  divided  into  teetimo' 
nial,  seriptory,  and  substantive.  And  diis  evidence,  m  proportion  - 
to  the  degree  of  effect  it  produces,  is  either  presumptive,  direct, 
or  eonehistve.  It  can  be  dwived  iVom  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the  jndge,  or  ttdm  extraueons  sources,  or  from  personal  eommn- 
uicatum,  written  documents,  or  natural  objeets.  Testimonial 
evidence  is  exhibited  by  affidavit,  by  oral  ezaminaiion,  «nd  by  de(^ 
ofttion;  seriptory  evidence,  by  authentic  ads,  as  notarial  m^qo|(; 
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jndieiAl  reeordi,  and  legiilaltve  e&BetmentB,  or  by  mumtbenticated 
acta,  as  acta  under  private  signatuie  and  all  trther  Icmda  of  writing', 
aa  booka,  mapa,  abnanacs,  tee.,  dec.  And  mbatantiTe  evidence,  by 
natural  objecta  which  throw  Itgbt  upon  the  matter  in  dispute,  aaa 
Uoody  weapon  in  a  caae  of  murder,  or  marks  on  a  tree  in  qae» 
tions  of  disputed  boundary. 

As  to  wttnesBBB,  those  only  are  excluded,  at  all  timea,  from  ginn^ 
evidence  who  are,  1st,  of  an  insane  mind  at  the  time  of  examination, 
and  2d,  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  whose  facultiei  are 
not  sufficiently  developed  either  to  receive  correct  impressions, 
or  to  relate  them  intelligently.  Other  persons  are  included  in 
particular  cases,  as  a  slave,  ■vbo  is  not  Buffered  to  testify  in  any 
ease  but  one  in  which  another  slave  is  prosecuted  for  some  of- 
fence ;  a  counselloT-at-law,  ae  to  any  fact  communicated  by  his 
client ;  and  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  religion,  who  comes  by  his 
knowledge  through  the  religioua  confession  of  a  penitent.  Ex- 
clusion of  witnesses  on  the  ground  of  infamy,  or  of  disbelief  in 
certain  religious  truths,  as  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, is  not  admitted. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  receiving  evidence,  all  queationa 
pertinent  to  the  cose,  except  such  as  suggest  facta,  may  be  put 
and  must  be  answered,  and  in  written  examinations,  the  same  rules 
apply,  as  in  oral. 

The  law  relating  to  each  of  these  points,  and  to  all  the  sub- 
sidiary topics,  is  minutely  laid  down  in  the  code,  so  that  scarcely 
a  question  can  arise,  which  cannot  be  determined  by  a  reference 
to  its  provision.  Should  such  a  question,  however,  occur,  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  report  it  to  the  Legislature,  that 
the  omission  or  defect  may  be  supplied. 

IV.  Tke  Code  of  Refokk  and  Pbison  Disciplinx  regulates 
the  manner  in  which  priaoners  of  different  descr^tions  are  to  bo 
confined  and  treated  as  well  before  as  al^er  judgment.  The  placea 
of  confinement,  are  two ;  first,  the  honse  of  detention,  appro- 
prioted  to  persons  charged  with  offences ;  second,  the  peniten- 
tiary, devoted  to  the  punishment  of  convicted  offenders.  In  the 
former,  there  are  four  divisions  designed  for  prisoners  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes ;  males  detained  as  witnesses ;  persons  confined 
for  misdemeanors,  disturbance  of  courts,  forfeiture  of  recogni- 
sances, and  non-payment  of  fines ;  females,  of  the  aame  charac- 
ter ;  males  regularly  committed  on  the  accuaation  of  crime ;  and 
females  of  the  same  description.  In  the  latter,  there  is  to  be  a 
cell,  in  an  enclosed  court,  for  every  convict,  with  a  hydraulic  or 
other  machine  for  manual  labor,  so  disposed  that  a  convenient 
number  of  persons  may  work  at  it  separated  ftt>m  each  other  by 
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a  wall ;  sohoot-TOOms  sufficient  for  die  inBtrnction  of  a  class  of 
persons ;  an  infirmary,  and  all  other  buildings  neeessary  for  the 
safe-keeping,  support,  and  health  of  the  prisoners.  These  houses 
are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  wardens  and  keepers,  assisted  by 
mailons,  physicians,  chaplains,  and  teachers,  whose  duties  are  pre- 
scribed  at  length.  The  manner  of  keeping  each  class  of  prisoners 
is  also  prescribed,  with  particular  attention  to  the  nature  of  their 
offence  or  the  cause  of  ^eir  incarceration.  Careful  iaolatioii,  in 
most  cases,  and  solitude  in  all,  are  regarded  as  the  fundamental 
principle*  of  ditcipbne.  The  labors  to  be  performed  are  distrib- 
uted according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  crimes  of  the  classes.  Noth- 
ing is  left  to  the  discretion  of  keepers,  ao  that  they  cannot  be 
treated  either  with  unnecessary  severity  or  with  caprice. 

To  these  Codes  are  added  a  book  of  definitions,  giving  accu- 
rate and  iuTariable  meanings  to  all  the  important  words  that  are 
used  in  them. 

It  was  our  intention,  when  we  commenced  this  article,  to  hsTC 
furnished  more  full  and  satisfactory  analyses  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  Codes.  But  finding  that  it  would  encroach  upon  the  limits 
assigned  to  the  papers  of  this  Review,  we  are  compelled  to  drfer 
to  a  subsequent  number  the  more  detailed  examination  we  had  pro- 
posed. Sufficient,  however,  is  given,  to  enable  the  reader  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Livingston's  labors,  and  of  the  wis- 
dom he  baa  mamfested  in  their  performance.  No  man  could  have 
been  better  qualified  than  he,  for  the  woric  he  had  undertaken.  A 
combination  of  diaaimilar  and  almost  conflicting  qncflities,  con- 
ferred upon  him  peculiar  fitness  for  carrjring  out  a  reform.  He 
was  a  lawyer  equally  skilled  in  the  technicalities  of  practice,  and 
the  abstrusest  principles  of  legal  science.  Yet  he  had  not  be- 
come so  enamored  of  the  profession  as  to  look  upon  it  as  perfect, 
or  close  his  eyes  to  its  defects.  He  saw  at  once  its  excellence 
and  its  weakness,  and  wa»  as  willing  to  acknowledge  the  one  as 
he  was  to  extol  the  other.  A  profound  and  patient  thinker,  he 
still  saved  himself  from  the  abstraction  and  impracticablenets  of 
the  mere  student.  For  his  mind,  both  acute  and  vigorous,  was  no 
less  correct  than  comprehensive.  The  command  of  a  dear  and 
forcible  style  enabled  him  to  impart  to  Others  the  conclusions 
that  had  been  matured  in  secret.  Practical  habits  of  business  bad 
trained  him  to  bold  and  decided  action ;  and  daily  business  inter- 
course with  men,  had  had  the  double  effect  of  creating  tact  and  sym- 
pathy,— tact  to  discover  the  laws  best  adapted  to  the  actual  rela- 
tions of  men,  and  sjrmpathy  to  infuse  into  them  the  sentiment  of 
a  broad  benevolence.  If  be  investigated  as  a  philosopher,  he  rec* 
ommended  as  a  maa  of  the  world ;  if  he  felt  as  &  philaathropi^^o  |^. 
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he  Mrted  wi&  tb«  qnrit  of  tba  Iwto.    Tkiu  h«  wu  ^sptred  for 

svery  kind  of  sppodtion,  «■  well  trom  the  criticuma  of  the  learn- 
ed, aa  ftvm  the  uaaidta  of  the  i^oranl  utd  iateicfted.  Saperior 
knowledge  availed  him  ia  anvweiing  the  fim,  and  logic,  eloqueneet 
and  enthMaiann,  in  diKomfitiBg  the  aecond.  Fearlesi  but  pru- 
dent, theoretical  and  yet  practical,  indefstigaUe  in  vindication  aa 
well  as  in  puiauit,  there  was  no  hoatiUty  he  could  not  encoonler, 
and  no  aHailants  be  night  not  in  open  contest,  vanqnish.  And  had 
he  lived  to  a  later  period,  the  State  for  which  he  labored,  long  ere 
this,  would  have  retrieved  the  disgrace  which  the  neglect  of  hia 
sxcellent  tyatem  now  inflicts  upon  her  fame. 
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I  see  two  beiags  bendbg  oVr  a  game, 

War^  image,  and  the  parent  of  deep  ihooghl ; 

That  game,  tradiiion  Niih,  was  found  and  taught 

Br  subtle  Qraek,— Palamedes  his  name  — 

Who,  b>  Tror's  siege  fiom  &ir  Eubcna  came, 

And  thoe,  in  idlenesa  inreative  tought 

With  this  fcHid  mimidcrr  of  battle  fought 

To  cheat  dull  Time,  and  wing  ike  wear;  hoars  — 

His  own  and  wnrrior-kiags',  whom  love  of  fame 

And  B  deep  sense  of  Helen'i  guilt,  had  broa^I, 

In  petsevering  ■iTenglh,  'gainat  Priam'i  fated  towtn 

The  one,  a  gentle  youth,  whose  ebedt  and  brow 
Speak  not  of  maar  summers,  and  yet  wnr 
The  shadow  and  the  frown  of  aged  care ; 
Leaning  on  hand  half  buried  Wd  the  flow 
And  wild  Inzoiiaoc*  of  bis  raven  hair. 
Re  seems  to  count  with  sadness  and  dismay 
The  last  fiail  chances  ef  a  deqwiaie  play- 

The  other,  and  the  elder  fat  in  years. 
Is  (killed  in  ev'ry  movement  of  the  game ; 
Cauiioas,  yet  hdi ; — tme  to  a  settled  aim, 

■  Linei  tagfeeted  by  Retxh't  eclebued  dtaiitegii' the  CbsM-Plarers,  oi  the 
■me  of  life,  is  wbkk  Suaa  ii  r^raeated  as  playipg  at  cbtm,  with  allagorieal 
OMh  wbh  ayMPCPU,  ftar  thest^  of  bit  sooL 
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He  manhtls  on  his  fofCM.    Ptut^  aai  tnea 

The  Immuenu  of  itut  ieptil«ire  face, 

Where  naught  affair  hnauLnitf  appeara, 

£m  all  the  daiker,  deadlier  paMiooa  meet; 

A  knot  of  serpeau,  meached  in  olose  embrace  ! 

Hatred  is  ibere,  aod  Envy,  and  Deceit, 

Fierce  Craeltr  that  jots  b  grotuf  an^  tean, 

And  BtaUiom  Pride,  icToltin^  from  diagiace, 

Yet  leagued  with  crime :  ajr,  each  hath  itamped  in  m>A 

Upon  that  brow,-  so  withered,  sieni,  and  dark ! 

Unhappy  boy  I  —  be  wary  —  ponder  well 
On  thy  nest  mores—  the  fruit  is  heaven  or  hell. 
Thy  dread  antagcKust  is  he  that  marred 
Ood's  paradise;  the  lost — the  thunderwaned — 
Who  glories  in  the  name  of  Unforgiven, 
And,  lone  and  blighted,  wages  war  with  Heareo ! 

And  near,  I  see  an  angel  form,  that  stands 
With  tearfiil  eyes  and  sadly  fdded  hands, 
And  qoivering  lips  that  from  each  other  part, 
As  sigh  on  ligh  eoraet  bonung  from  the  bean. 
It  is  die  guardian  spirit  of  that  yonth ;  — 
Sweet  messenger  &om  ihe  far  land  of  tmih. 
Sent  forth  by  God  to  watch  yet  not  control 
The  coming  issue  of  that  fear&l  play, 
'Which-eoon  shaU  see  a  pare,  immortal  tool, 
On  glowing  poioD,  wing  its  eager  way. 
The  joyful  aharet  of  eternal  day  — 
Or,  darkly  stained,  panae  its  downward  flight 
To  the  dread  region  of  eternal  night ! 

Look  on  the  board  :  Who  weare  the  kingly  crown 
.  On  Satah'b  side  1    The  form  is  Satan's  own ; 
The  same  dark  doak  —  the  same  snspicioas  plume, 
And  lurid  glaace  of  scorn,  sod  brow  of  gioom. 
His  Qaeen  it  Fleasdbe  ;— 6ut,  most  wondrous  (air, 
She  seems,  with  n^ed  limbs,  and  bosom  bare, 
And  rounded  arm,  and  hand  thai  hcddeth  Dp 
Enchanted  bcTerage  in  a  golden  cap. 
Sweet  the  delusive  draught !  yet  he  who  triei 
This  honied- piBson,  surely  liokd  and  diet; 
For  the  strtmg  venom,  creeping  thmtigh  each  rein. 
Brings  palsy  lo  the  heart,  and  madness  to  the  biain. 
His  mitred  combatants  are,  swollen  Pxtde, 
Who  still  lerealeih  what  he  still  should  hide  ; 
Falsshood,  me  hand  upon  his  icy  breast, 
The  other,  round  a  seeret  da^<er  pressed, 
Which,  when  bis  honeyed  words  have  done  their  part, 
Will  find  its  sheath  inansuspeccmg  heait. 
His  rooks  are  Avauoe,  hoarding  smdid  gtdd, 
And  Ihdoleiice,  that  sluiaberelfa  life  away ;       Lunz^d  i-  GoOqIc 
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Both  ta  theii  miglity  master'a  purpoM  acM — 

Both  iostramental  ia  the  unil's  decajr. 

His  knights — fierce  Anger,  rnshiug  on  htspnjr, 

Heedless  of  justice  or  of  honor's  loss ; 

And  UoBELtEF,  thst  tramples  on  the  cross. 

As  o'er  fhe  chequered  field  he  wheels  shout. 

Begirt  "wilh  pawns,  and  e«eiy  pawn  a  DotrsT.  i 

To  meet  in  Man's  behslf  this  dread  snsf ,  I 

Whmt  champioQs  doth  the  weaker  side  display  f 
PsACB  wanni;  in  the  air  her  branch  of  palm  — 
Amid  the  sioim  of  passions,  ever  calm; 
TsDTB,  with  unshrinking  glance  —  heart  void  of  fear 
fiearing  s  polished  shield  wiihont  a  stain — 
And  poising  in  her  grasp  that  glitt'ring  spear, 
Levelled  so  ofl  in  the  world's  strife  in  Tain. 
Hdhilitt,  who,  silent  and  alone, 
Moveth  with  noiseleM  step — his  worth  unknown ; 
And  ItmocENCE,  a  hh  and  naked  child, 
Whose  onlf  armor  is  that  nakedness ; 
And  Love,  the  brigbt-e;ed  cherub,  thst  still  smiled 
On  the  first  wanderer  in  the  wilderness, 
When  doubly  cursed  by  God  and  Han  he  stood, 
His  hand  fresh  dripping  with  a  brother's  hlood. 
Fond  Hope,  the  angel  onto  moicals  given, 
Who,  long  from  blissful  bow*!*  above,  hath  tanged 
O'er  this  dark  earth,  and  yet  by  earth  unchanged, 
Weareth  a  robe  dyed  in  the  hues  of  heaven; 
And  still  undimmed,  preserveth  in  her  eyes 
The  azure  brightness  of  her  native  skies. 
She  leans  upon  that  anchor,  meant  to  be 
Man's  last  reliance  on  Life's  steamy  sea. 
When  his  frail  bark  —  amid  (he  breakers'  roar, 
And  war  of  winds — drifts  to  a  rock-bound  shores 
The  ruling  queen  is  lion-hearted  Futh  ; 
She,  hand  in  hand,,  with  blessed  Martyrs  trod, 
When  fiery  torture  and  B  lingering  death 
Their  triumph  sealed,  and  proved  their  trust  in  God. 
Serene  as  then,  the  same  calm  look  she  wears, 
And  virtues  throng  around  her,  and  sweet  Fbatsbs. 

Oh,  why  should  cause  so  holy  ever  fail  ? 
Or  thus  opposed,  the  Fiend  accursed,  prevail  1 
See,  how  his  long  and  bony  fingers  clasp 
Around  fair  Peace,  with  unrelenting  grasp, 
As  the  thin  miser  graspeth  ill-got  treasure  I 
Behold,  how  Prayer  on  Prayer  is  swept  away  ; 
And  Innocence,  become  the  Tempter's  ptey, 
Bows  to  the  strong  supremacy  of  Pleasure. 
Falsehood,  and  subtle  Doubts,  have  forced  their  wajr 
E'en  to  the  centre  of  that  inmost  ring, 
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Whare  Tnuh,  and  Hope,  and  Faiib,  Mill  k«ep  than  gnwd, 

And  strong  in  riitaoiu  ptnpow,  gstbei  loimd 

To  fuRrd  ibe  loul  of  man  —  ibeir  hapless  king. 

And  these,  must  guard  him  now  alone, 

For  aad  Hamility  is  gone, 

And  Lore  no  longer  lends  the  light 

Of  his  aweet  amila,  to  faieak  the  night 

Wtioae  clouds  in  daiker  rolmnes  spread 

Aionnd  the  &ted  gamester^  head ! 

Thanks,  Ketach,  to  thee !    Thy  pencil  here  hath  tiaead 

With  wondroo*  art, 
A  sketch,  whose  deep-irrought  monl,  ne>i  effaced, 

Bwells  in  the  bean. 
Oft  to  the  game  of  life  the  Templet  creeps 

With  Faasitm's  host; 
And  oft  (the  brief  plaj  o'er)  Man's  angel  weept 

O'er  a  sool  lot 
Oh  tfaou,  who  idlf  here  hast  paused  to  acan. 

And  scan  with  blame. 
The  ill-fiaiight  mores  of  this  thy  fellow-man. 

How  &res  thy  game  ? 
Doth  Innocence  with  thee  still  make  her  home  I 

Doth  Peace  abide  1 
Hare  Fleamre  sod  her  torea  been  oreteome  } 

Anger,  and  Pride  1 
I  read  the  answer  in  thy  downcast  aye, 

And  cheek's  red  glow ; 
I  hear  it  in  the  burthened  bosom's  sigh 

That  wbispera  — «  No." 
Yet  droop  not ;  —  with  the  ruthless  Send,  in  aootb. 

Thou  still  may'st  cope. 
If  thy  hearth  tendrils  closely  cling  round  Truth, 

And  Faith,  and  Hope ! 
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AuTBKATtntB — a  "poetical  literatnie,"  too — on  the  other  aidfl 
of  the  AUegonieB !  Verily,  indeed,  the  star  of  empire  seema  de- 
termined nerer  to  atop  on  its  weatward  way.  The  aubjecl  of 
contest  between  as  and  some  of  our  more  illiberal  critics  in  our 
rery  affectionata  and  parental  mother-eoantry,  has  heretofora 
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been,  irfiethci  we  ouraelTes,  in  the  midst  of  a!]  the  civilization 
and  the  BOcinl  refiucinent  of  our  more  populous  Atlantic  region, 
poroeBsed  anything  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  literature  ;— thou^ 
die  day  has  gone  by  when  the  last  of  that  race  that  entrenched 
themselves  so  long  in  their  stronghold  of  the  London  Quarterly, 
against  the  piogress  of  a  conviction  to  which  they  themaeWes  hare 
been  compelled  to  yield,  conid  aak,  in  the  insolence  of  his  igno- 
rance, "Who  ever  reads  an  American  bookt"  And  behold  we 
already  find  ourselves  occupying  nn  attitude,  relatively  to  the  New 
World  that  lies  still  farther  west  than  our  own  cis-Aneganian 
domain,  similar  to  that  heretofore — to  some  extent  we  suppose 
we  must  say  slill — maintained  toward  ourselves  by  the  older 
world  of  letters  and  science  whose  young  colonial  ofispring  we 
ourselves  have  been  and  are.  Who  ever  reads  a  trans-Allega- 
niam  book  1  — is  an  exclamation  which  we  are  very  prone  to  think, 
if  not  to  utter.  And  we  think  it  very  likely  that  the  appearance 
of  a  volume  under  the  presumptuous  title  of  "  Selections  of  the 
Poetical  Literature  of  the  West,"  will  be  apt  to  excite,  on  the 
part  of  not  a  few  of  our  readers,  a  surprise  somewhat  akin  to  the 
astonishment  which  we  well  remember  to  have  excited  in  our 
own  proper  person,  not  many  years  ago,  in  a  circle  otherwise  in- 
telligent and  cultivated,  in  an  English  country  town,  by  a  complex- 
ion ordinarily  white,  instead  of  that  copper-colored  hue  supposed 
to  be  more  a^^iropriate  to  an  "American."*     That  that  gloriona 


'JprqpM  <Ut  hottf,  tbe  foUotriag  Btory,  which  hu  at  least  th«  merit  of  tieiag 
true,  maybe  worth  a  enrna'  in  a  note.  Soring  Mr.  Tan  Boren'i  mission  to  Eng- 
land, bdbie  that  abmpl  recall  whidi  traniftrred  him  fttim  the  conrt  of  St.  James 
to  the  presidency,  first  of  tbe  Senate  and  then  of  the  Vnioa,  he  on  one  oeeasiDB 
framed  one  of  a  gaj  partj  who  paU  «  visit  t«  oar  noUe  frigate  the  Conaittatiot), 
which  happened  to  touch  for  a  few  days  at  Cowes,  in  the  bk  of  Wight.  The 
ladies  of  the  party  were  escorted  by  the  gallant  and  handsome  young  Yankee 
officers  through  all  the  parti  of  the  ship  neoally  exhibited  to  visiters.  Thejwere 
delighted  with  all  they  saw,  and  with  nothing  more  than  the  gentlemanly  and  in- 
telligent courtesies  rf  their  very  agreeable  ciceroni  And  one  (rf  them,  a  lady 
of  rank  and  accomplishments,  could  not  restrain  the  expression  of  her  surprise  at 
their  "  civilisation"  — a>  being  cerlMinly  tUly  equal  to  tbe  best  specimens  of  the 
best  ranks  even  of  English  society.  Sorely  such  were  not  the  general  character 
and  maimeis  of  American  society,  of  which  she  would  like  to  see  a  gamine  oa- 
ttvespedmen.  "Oh,  no,"  was  the  answer  of  a  gay  yosng  wag  on  whose  amtha 
fiilr  querist  happened  lobe  hailing;  " oar  pmthssian  carries ns  sboat  the  world, 
and  bringing  ns  into  contact  with  the  better  society  to  be  foand  only  abroad,  pol- 
UiM  oar  maonen  into  something  a  little  more  like  ■  civilization'  than  those  of 
OH  nnfortnnate  eonntrymen  who  b&ve  not  the  same  advantage.  Bnt  we  have 
me  genuine  native  specimen  on  board  in  the  original  condition,  to  whom  tbe 
eiviiisJdg  piooess  has  not  yet  been  applied,"  —  udhskd  he  Ihrwud  to  a  place 
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Wert  of  OUTS,  bred  by  ite  thoasaikd  stTeanui  that  pour  the  tribute 
fji  their  wealth  into  the  bed  of  their  own  mighty  "  Father  of  Wa' 
teia,"  is  destioed  ere  long  to  become  the  seat  of  a  population  aud 
wealth,  with  their  natural  accompaniments  of  literature,  art,  and 
science,  before  which  the  pride  of  our  past  and  present  superior^ 
ity  must  soon  be  forced  to  bow,  we  know  fall  well ;  and  hailing 
the  approach  ef  that  day,  we  would  speed  the  course  of  tnne  that 
is  to  bring  it  round.  And  there  are  glorious  things  to  be  hoped 
from  the  free  young  genhiB  of  the  West.'  We  of  the  Atlantic 
shore  have  not  yet  tecoveied  from  a  eeitam  paralysing  influence 
produced  on  the  &ee  development  and  movement  of  our  national 
mind,  by  that  colonial  relation  toward  the  mother-country,  which 
the  Bevolution  destroyed  only  in  its  political  point  of  view.  Ths 
West  stands  more  free  from  those  impalpable  moral  trammels  of 
English  dependanee,  which  we  sometimes  think  have  sadly 
dwarfed  the  growth  of  our  intellectual  stature.  The  dbection  of 
their  movement  is  forward^  in  their  magnificent  march  of  triumph 
over  the  solitude  of  the  primeval  wilderness  upon  which  they  ar0 
daily  eucioachBig.  Our  eyes  are  turned  for  ever  iMckward  aeros* 
the  ocean  which  breaks  at  onr  feet,  and  the  most  important  event 
that  can  excite  our  interest,  is  the  arrival  of  the  latest  intell^eoce, 
OS  the  republication  of  the  latest  book,  that  the  power  of  steam 
can  bring  us  from  the  "  mother- country."  We  look  to  see  yet  in 
Ute  West  a  bolder  and  a  manlier  action  of  the  American  mind^ 
which  will  scorn  that  emasculate  hnitativeness  of  England  and 
Elnglish  thmgs  that  yet  holds  us  in  an  unworthy  thraldom,  which 
will  surrender  itself  more  freely  to  the  guidance  of  the  genius  of 
American  democracy,  and  will  find  an  inspiration  etimularing  it  to 
achievements  worthy  of  itself,  in  all  those  vast  lublimities  of  na^ 
tare,  ever  young  in  her  most  hoary  age,  that  are  there  spread 
eut  before  it  as  though  for  this  very  purpose. 

But  our  present  object  is  rather  to  make  our  readers  acquaint-- 
ed  with  a  few  specimens  of  the  "  Poetical  Literature  of  the  West," 
culled  bom  the  contributions  of  some  thirty  or  forty  writers  to 
the  volume  before  us,  than  to  lead  their  minds  ofi*  to  any  pro* 


Irhere  s  poot  feUow  wu  eoefined  betVeen  two  gmu,  «  taTing  nuiiBe,  whom 
(be  itraiglil-iMliet  in  whkh  be  vu  cneued  conld  scarcel;  restraia.  If  taj 
iwul(T  bss  e*er  Tuiled  the  ccUb  of  a  lunatic  utIudi,  he  can  judge  bov  itronglj' 
■he  -WM  im|»eued  with  the  contrast.  Tbe  miniater  was  to  tat  crimiiully  ne^ 
lecUal  of  biidntj,  a*  the  repccHntalive  oTbiB  Mantir,  unM  to  undeceive  ber; 
and  tx  aoght  tbal  historr  record*  to  the  coatEtrr,  the  Uy  pntablf  remain  to 
this  d>;  nndcr  the  impreMion  that  aa  Americaa  in  lua  nngiDal  native  itate  ii  » 
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jdietic  Tisions  of  a  Utenry  glory  and  greatnese,  whose  existence 
is  yet  only  in  the  future — perhaps  only  in  our  own  hopeful  ima- 
gination. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  poems  here  collected — short  fugitive 
pieces  all — are  naturally  vestem  in  their  subjects  and  spirit. 
Many  of  them  tell  of  the  scenery  of  the  West,  of  its  original  sav- 
age lords,  and  its  hardy  sons  and  daughters  of  a  later  day,  the 
adveDturoue  pioneer,  and  the  sturdy  and  solitary  backwoodsman ; 
and  not  a  few  open  before  our  eye  touching  pictures  of  the  hearts 
that  yeam  back  toward  the  homes  of  their  childhood ;  and  of  those 
holy  and  hallowing  aflections  of  the  domestic  ties,  which  can 
create,  in  the  little  clearing  in  the  midst  of  the  far-off  wilderness 
a  paradise  like  that  m  which  at  the  creation  of  our  common  race, 
they  had  their  blessed  birth. 

The  first  that  we  shall  select  expresses  the  greeting  of  the  em- 
igrant to  the  land  whose  fair  expanse  spreads  before  him  from  the 
brow  of  the  Alleganies,  on  his  way  'westward-ho!' — mingled 
with  those  regrets  which,  when  in  the  act  of  crossbg  that  great 
natural  boundary  line  between  the  two  regions,  can  rarely  fail  to 
claim  a  large  part  of  the  thoughts  then  crowding -upon  him  : 

ON  CROSSING  THE  ALLEGAMIES.— Bt  Mrs.  Liuai  M.  Tnoasrow. 
TuE  broad,  the  bright,  the  glorious  West, 

Is  spread  before  me  now ! 
Where  the  gray  miau  of  roonuDg  rest 

Beneath  yon  mountain's  brow ! 
The  bound  ispossed  — the  goal  is  woo— ' 
The  region  of  the  setting  sun 

Is  open  to  my  view. 
Land  of  the  valiant  and  the  free  — 
Uy  own  Greea  Mountain  land  —  to  thecr 

And  thine,  a  long  adiea ! 
I  hail  thee,  Valley  of  the  West, 

For  what  ihou  yet  shall  be ! 
I  hail  thee  for  the  hopes  that  rest 

Upon  thy  destiny ! 
Here,  from  this  mountain  height,  I  se« 
Thy  bright  waves  floating  to  the  sea, 

Thine  emerald  fields  outspread, 
And  feel  that  in  the  book  of  fame. 
Proudly  shall  thy  recorded  name 

b  later  days  be  read. 
Yet  while  I  gaze  upon  thee  now, 

All  gknious  as  thou  ait, 
A  dood  is  resting  en  my  brow, 

A  weight  upon  my  heart  uigmzed  ty  GoOQ  Ic 
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ToAe — in  all  thjr  yoaibfnl  pride — 
tbtM  art  a  land  of  carM  notricd, 

Of  untold  h.afea  and  fears. 
Thou  art — y«l  not  for  thee  I  grisre ; 
But  for  the  fiu-ofi'  land  I  leave, 

I  look  cm  lliee  with  tean. 

O !  brightl]',  brightly,  glow  thy  skiet, 

In  stunmer'a  sunny  hours ! 
The  green  earth  seems  a  paradise 

Ansyed  in  smnroei  flowers  I 
But  oh !  there  is  a  land  a&r 
Whose  skies  to  me  are  brighter  &r, 

Along  the  Atlantic  shore ! 
For  eyes  beneath  their  radiant  ahrine, 
In  kindlier  gltwces  answered  mine — 

Can  these  their  light  restore  1 

Upon  the  lofty  bound  I  stand, 

That  parts  the  East  and  West; 
Before  me — lies  a  Airy  land; 

Behind  —  a  home  of  rut ! 
Here,  Hope  her  wild  enchantment  flings, 
Portrays  all  bright  and  lovely  things. 

My  footsteps  to  allure  — 
But  there,  in  memory's  tight,  I  see 
All  that  was  once  most  dear  to  me  — 

My  young  heait's  cynosure ! 


The  aamfl  pen  thus  again  deEcribes  those  fond  backward  yearn- 
ings which  the  same  heart  bad  evidently  feh,  toward  the  nnfoigot- 
ten  scenes  that  bri^tened  and  were  biigbtened  by  the  opening 
dawn  of  life's  day : 

THE  GREEN  HUXS  OF  KV  FATHEBLAKD. 

Tee  green  hills  of  my  fkiheiland 

In  dreams  still  greet  my  view ; 
I  see  ODce  more  the  wave-giit  strand  — 

The  ocean-depth  of  blue — ■ 
The  sky — the  glorious  sky,  outspread 

Above  their  calm  repose  — 
The  river,  o'er  its  tocl^  bed 

Still  singing  as  it  flows — 
The  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  hours. 

When  men  go  up  to  pray — 
The  sun-light  resting  on  the  flowers— 
The  birds  that  sing  among  the  bowei^ 

Through  all  the  summer-day.  Luiwed  i-  GoOQ Ic 
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Land  of  my  birth] — miM  earlf  ton! 

Once  matt  thine  tin  I  bretthe ! 
I  Me  thf  praud  hilla  tower  abore — 

Thy  green  v«]«a  sleep  beneath — 
Thf  groves,  thy  loik*,  thy  mnnniiriiig  tiUi, 

AJl  nse  befoTe  mine  eyes, 
The  dawn  of  momiag  on  thy  hills, 

Thy  gorgeous  sunset  skies — 
Thy  foiests,  from  nhose  deep  recess 

A  thousand  streams  have  birth, 
Otad'niiig  the  luaely  wildemesi, 
And  filling  the  green  silentness 

With  melody  and  mirth. 

I  Tender  if  my  h(Hne  would  seem 

As  lovely  as  of  yore ! 
J  worker  if  the  motutain  stream 

Ooesaiiiging  1^  the  dooil 
And  if  the  flowers  still  bloom  ai  &ir. 

And  if  the  woodbines  climb, 
Ab  when  I  used  lo  train  them  iherei 

In  the  dear  oldes  time ! 
I  wondei  if  the  binds  still  sing 

Upon  the  garden  tree, 
^  sweetly  aa  in  tJtot  sweet  ifiring  ' 

Whose  golden  memoriei  gently  biiog 

So  many  dreams  tD  me ! 

I  know  that  there  faaih  been  a  change, 

A  change  o'er  hall  and  hearth !' 
Faces  aitd  footsteps  new  and  strange, 

Aboni  my  place  of  birth ! 
The  heavens  above  are  ctill  as  toigjit 

As  in  the  days  gene  by, 
But  Tsnished  is  the  beacon  li^t 

That  fleered  my  moniing  ^y ! 
And  hill,  and  vale,  and  wooded  glen, 

And  loclc,  and  murtnuring  stream, 
That  wore  sucli  glorious  beauty  then, 
Woald  seem,  should  J  retnro  sgun. 

The  record  of  a  dream! 

I  moura  not  for  my  childbood's  hoor^ 

Since,  in  the  IJa-oS  West, 
■Neath  sunnier  skies,  in  greener  bowen^ 

My  heart  hath  fbond  its  rest 
I  monm  not  iai  the  hills  and  streams 

That  chained  my  steps  so  long. 
Vet  still  I  see  them  in  my  dreami, 

>nd  hail  them  fe.my  sciig;  ^  ^^  ^  GoOQ Ic 
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Ani  dUtsi  by  (he  faeuth-fire's  blue, 

When  wiutef  erea  thall  come, 
We  11  sit  and  talk  cf  other  dayi, 
And  ting  the  well-TWiembered  kfs 

Of  my  greeo  moimtain  home. 

The  following  is  evidently  oo  mere  fancy  sketch,  Uid  wu 
dtmbtleaa  fnitten  in  the  midst  of  the  Bolemn  and  silent  solitude  of 
one  of  those  old  gieen  wildernesses  which  to  the  western  emigrant 
ue  as  familiar  a  reality,  as  to  the  inhabitant  of  more  thickly  popu- 
lated, coimtries  they  Bie  always  ftvorite  aubjecta  of  imagination: 

FALLS  as  A  FOSEST  STEEASI.— Bz  ErmuiK  Pkuodt. 
SuvDEBxo  and  riren  apart,  as  if 

By  aome  Tsst  earthquake  shock. 
Sheer  down  and  deep  on  either  nde, 

DeKeod  the  walls  of  rock ; 
And  &Bt  between  ihe  frtmtii^  lidea, 

From  their  fax  forest  hea.d, 
The  waters  flow,  snd  flash,  and  &11 

Orer  their  shelnng  bed. 
Eternally,  eternally, 

The  ceaseless  waters  flow. 
And  o'er  the  brink  of  the  abyss 

The  fbrests  atoop  and  grow; 
And  silently  and  solenmly, 

The  yew-tree  casta  ita  shade, 
And  the  maatire  shadows  of  the  oak 

Acrosa  the  gulf  are  laid. 
ITp  each  steep  rock-built  parapet 

The  moss  and  lichen  cling, 
And  tender  oUff-tlowara  iiom  eaek  d/i 

Ja  timid  beauty  spring ; 
Aad  nnctuuied  &om  human  feet, 

No  sound  the  ear  receives, 
Sare  bam  the  &lliug  waters, 

And  the  wind-stirred  boughs  and  learea. 
O'er  all  there  broods  repose ;  the  breeze 

Lingers  as  it  goes  past; 
The  squirtel'i  foot  sounds  loud  among 

The  leaves  by  sutumn  oast ;  *' 

And  tlie  lonely  bird,  whose  glancing  wing 

Flits  restlessly  emtnig 
The  boughs,  stops  doubtfidly,  and  checks 

The  sudden  bunt  of  song. 
And  silently,  year  after  year 

'""'»^-"^«"*  D,z.«,Google 
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And  time  unid  thwe  quiet  icenH, 

No  other  meuure  knowB 
But  the  wakening  and  the  deep  of  birds, 

The  dawn  uid  ihnt  of  day, 
And  the  changes  (^  the  forMt-leaves, 

From  budding  to  decay. 

The  wilderness  i*  still;  the  long, 

Long  sleep  of  ages  gone, 
With  its  unmoviag  presence  fills 

These  distant  shades  and  lone ; 
And  changing  dynasties,  and  thrcsiet 

Cast  down,  send  hiihet  brief 
And  &inteT  echoes  than  the  faU 

Of  autumn's  withered  leaf. 

The  selfsame  rest  is  here,  as  when 

The  Indian  made  his  bed 
Beneath  the  uees,  and  the  mild  stars 

Shone  in  upon  bis  head ; 
Or  when  the  Blag  here  sought  the  go«^ 

Amid  the  noonday's  heat, 
Unstartled  by  the  rifle 

Or  the  tread  of  hauler's  feet. 

It  is  ■  holy  qxtt;  wide  lies 

The  usbroken  bush  of  woods, 
And  green-arched  pathways  lead  away 

Thtoagh  hermit  solitudes; 
And  ceaselessly,  and  ceaseleasly, 

The  sliding  stream  goes  past, 
And  bending  orer  all  the  hills 

The  sky's  blue  dome  ia  cast. 
And  iar  away  from  the  world's  jars. 

The  heart  looks  up  to  Him, 
Whose  presence  seems  more  near  amid 

The  forests  vast  and  dim : 
And  wilderness,  and  sky,  and  eainb. 

By  man  tmmarred,  imtrod, 
And  natture's  quiet  courses,  show 

The  image  of  theii  God. 

But  the  lime  comes  when  this  repose 

Shall  be  disturbed  and  gone. 
When  the  woodman's  axe  shall  lay 

The  Talleys  open  to  the  sun ; 
When  the  old  Wilderness  shall  fiOl, 

And  the  unsheltered  stream, 
In  all  its  windings  find  no  shade 

From  summer's  fervent  beuo.  ^~-  ■ 

LlJltZedtyClTOOgle 
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But  still  the  naked  hearens  sliall  rest 

Upon  the  horizoa'a  verge, 
And  the  hvurying  vaters  o'ei  their  bed 

Their  rapid  current  urge; 
And  hille  and  vales  lie  green,  vhile  Ho 

Who  wes  the  sparrow  bll, 
Shall  shed  with  an  indulgent  love, 

A  light  and  peace  o'er  alL 

And  again  we  are  tempted  to  quote  from  the  same  antbor,  who 
thus  pictures  the  life  of  the  first  fre«  epiiits  who  seek  their  home* 
aa  the  midst  of  euch  scenes : 

THE  BACEWOODSMAN. 
Tbb  silent  wilderness  for  me ! 

Where  never  sound  is  heard, 
Save  the  mstling  of  the  squirrel's  loot, 

And  the  flitting  wing  of  bird. 
Or  its  low  and  interrupted  note, 

And  the  deer's  quick,  crackling  tread, 
And  the  swaying  of  the  forest  boughs, 

As  the  wind  moves  overhead. 
Al<»e,  (how  glorious  to  be  fiee !) 

HLj  good  dog  at  my  side, 
Uy  rifle  hanging  in  my  arm, 

I  range  the  ftarests  wide. 
And  now  the  t^^  Buffalo 

Across  the  plains  I  chase  ; 
Now  track  the  mountain  stream,  to  finj 

The  beaver's  lurking  place. 

I  stand  upon  the  mountain's  top. 

And  (solitude  profbtiod !) 
Hot  even  a  woodman's  smoke  cttrls  up 

Within  the  horizon's  bound. 
Selow,  as  o'er  its  ocean  breadth 

The  air's  light  currenti  run, 
The  wilderness  of  moving  leaves 

Is  glancing  ia  the  sun. 
I  look  around  to  where  the  Aj 

Meets  the  &i  forest  line. 
And  this  imperial  domain — 

This  kingdom — all  ii  mine. 
This  bending  heaven — these  floating  doods— 

Waters  that  ever  roll— 
And  wildetneas  i^  glory,  bring 

Their  ofierings  to  my  soul. 
Uy  palace,  bnilt  by  God's  own  band,  ^ 

Tka  world's  freak  ptime  b«h  seen ;         -.-,  t;  GoOJ^  Ic 
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Wide  itretoli  its  liring  haUs  amy^, 

Kllaied  uA  roofed  with  green. 
Mf  miuic  i*  the  wind  that  dow 

Potm  loud  its  aweUiDg  bus, 
Now  lolla  in  dyingr  cadeneM,— 

Mjr  fcBtai  lamps  are  itan. 

Thongh  when,  in  thii  mj  lonely  home, 

My  Btai-watched  conch  I  press, 
I  hear  no  fond  "  good  night" —  think  not 

I  am  companimleM. 
0  no !  I  see  my  Ather's  house, 

The  hill,  the  tree,  ttie  atream, 
And  the  looks  and  Toices  of  my  home 

Come  gently  to  my  diesm. 

And  in  the  aolitary  haunts, 

While  slnmbera  every  tree 
Id  oigbt  and  silence,  Qod  himself 

Seems  neerer  uaio  me. 
I/wI  his  presence  in  these  shades 

Like  the  embracing  air ; 
And  as  my  eyelids  dose  in  sleep, 

My  heart  is  hnsbad  in  prayer. 

Another  writer,  Frederick  W.  Thomas,  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  longer  poem  entitled,  "  the  Emigrant,"  pictures  the  same' 
life,  with  all  its  rude  charms  and  wQd  fascination,  —  together  with 
an  incident  too  often  familiar  to  the  experience  of  western  settle' 
meat : 

Hebb  once  Boone  trod — the  hardy  Pioneer — 

The  ooly  white  man  in  the  wilderness ; 

Oh !  how  he  loved,  alone,  to  hunt  the  dacr, 

Altne  at  ere,  his  simple  meal  to  dieas; 

No  mark  upon  the  tree,  nor  piioc,  nor  track, 

To  lead  him  finward,  or  to  guide  ]um  back : 

He  Tored  the  forest,  kii^  by  main  and  might. 
And  looked  up  to  the  sky  and  shaped  his  course  aright. 

That  moontain,  there,  that  lifts  its  bald  high  bead 

Above  the  forest,  was,  perebance,  his  tlvooc  ; 

There  baa  he  stood  and  marked  the  woods  oni^aead. 

Like  a  great  kingdam,  that  was  all  his  own ; 

In  bnatJAC  shirt  and  moceaoiaa  arrayed. 

With  bearskin  cap,  and  po«ch,  and  aeedfid  blade. 

How  careleasly  he  leaned  opoa  his  gun  ! 
That  sceptre  (rf  the  wild,  that  had  so  often  won.    - 

Those  western  Pioneeis  an  impvlse  Ut, 

Which  their  Iws  hardy  soos  loarea  eompi4hMd^^^^ ,,  OoOqIc 
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Alone  in  Natarf 'a  wildeat  scenes  they  dTelt ; 

Where  cng,  ud  precipice,  and  torrent  blend, 

And  atretcbed  around  the  wildnnen,  u  rude 

As  the  red  rorera  of  its  solitude, 

Who  watched  tlietr  coming  with  a  hate  profound, 
And  fought  witli  deadly  strife  for  erery  inch  of  gtound. 

To  sliun  a  gmtei  ill  songht  they  the  wild  1 

No,  they  Id't  happier  lands  behind  tbem  for, 

And  brought  the  nuniog  mother  and  her  child 

To  share  the  dangers  of  the  bordn  war ; 

Ttie  l(^-built  cabin  from  the  Indian  baned, 

Their  litde  boy,  perchance,  kept  watch  and  ward, 

While  &ther  plooghed  with  rifle  at  bis  back, 
Ot  (ought  the  glutted  ibe  tbroogh  many  a  deviotu  tmk.' 

How  cautiously,  yei  fearlessly,  that  boy 

Would  search  the  forest  for  the  wild  beast's  lair, 

And  lift  his  rifle  with  a  harried  joy, 

If  chance  he  spied  the  Indian  lurking  thrae ; 

And  should  they  bear  him  [uisoaet  fiom  the  fight, 

While  they  are  sleepaog,  in  the  dead  midQight, 

He  slip*  the  thong*  that  hind  him  to  the  tree, 
And  leaving  death  with  them,  bounds  home  ri^^t  bappily^ 

Before  the  mother,  bursting  through  the  door. 

The  red  man  rusbea  where  hei  infaats  rest; 

0  God !  he  hurls  them  on  the  cabin  floor  \ 

While  she,  down  kneeling,  clasps  them  to  bet  breaiL 

How  he  exults  and  revels  in  her  wo. 

And  lifts  the  weapon,  yet  delays  the  blow ; 

Ha !  that  report !  behold !  he  reels !  be  dies ! 
And  qnickly  to  her  arms  the  husband — fathra — flies. 

Hieie  are  aereral  ot)ur  poenm  relating  to  tlie  tame  subjetft,  f^ 
the  character  and  Itfe  ef  the  pioMer  of  thfl  wilde,  which  we  should 
be  glad  to  quote  if  permitted  bjr  our  limits.  "  The  Mothers  of  tber 
West,"  by  the  writer  to  whmn  we  are  indebted  for  the  compUft' 
tion  of  tbia  interesting  volume,  performed  bo  important  a  part  in 
the  history  of  emigration,  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  more  eapeeial 
«ommemoratl9n,  than  as  simply  incidental  to  th«  acconnta  girenr 
of  their  hardy  husbands  and  sons : 

THE  MOfHEBS  OP  THE  WEST.— Bt  Wnzjui  S.  G-aUiUbb. 
Thb  Uothers  of  our  Forest-Land ! 

Siout-lHarted  dames  were  they ; 
With  nerve tffwield  the  battle  Inond, 

And  join  the  border-iray. 
Onr  rou^  land  had  no  braver, 
In  its  daya  of  blood  and  stxifr—  ii  zed  ty  C^OOQ  Ic 

Vol.  I.  No.  U-C 
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Aye  readf  foT  severeet  toil, 

Afe  free  to  peril  life. 
The  Hothen  of  our  Forest-Land ! 

Od  old  Ean-tuc-kee's  soil, 
How  shared  they  with  each  dauntlets  bead, 

War'a  tempest  and  Life's  toil ! 
Thef  shrank  not  from  the  foeman — 

They  quailed  not  in  the  fight — 
But  cheered  their  husbands  through  the  day, 

And  soothed  them  through  the  night 
The  Mothers  of  our  Foresl-Land ! 

Their  bosoms  pillowed  men  ! 
And  proud  were  they  by  such  to  stand, 

In  hammock,  fort,  or  ^en ; 
Tu  load  the  sure  old  rifle  — 

To  ruD  the  leaden  ball— 
To  watch  a  battling  husband's  place. 

And  Gil  it  should  he  fail. 
The  Mothers  of  out  Forest-Land ! 

StfcA  were  their  daily  deeds. 
Their  monument! — where  does  it  stand  T 

Their  epitaph !  —  who  reads  1 
No  braver  dames  had  Sparta, 

No  nobler  matrons  Rome- 
Yet  who  or  lauds  or  honors  them. 

E'en  in  their  own  green  home ! 
The  Mothers  of  our  Fores^Laod ! 

They  sleep  in  unknown  graves ;     . 
And  had  they  home  and  nursed  a  band 

Of  ingrates  or  of  slaves. 
They  had  not  been  more  neglected ! 

But  their  graves  shall  yet  be  found, 
And  their  monuments  dot  here  and  there 

"  The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground." 

George  D.  Prentice,  that  witty  and  wicked  vng  of  the  Loui»- 
TiUe  Journal,  has  contributed  Bcveial  of  the  best  pieces  in  the 
Tolnme.  We  select  the  following,  entitled  "  Nevp  England,"  and 
written  for  the  occasion  of  a  celebrntion,  in  Kentucky,  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  as  one  among  a  number  of  poems, 
by  different  writers,  which  attest  the  proud  and  grateful  affection 
with  which  the  sons  of  New  England,  who  compose  so  targe  a 
portion  of  those  whose  venturous  emigration  is  rapidly  overflow- 
ing the  West,  remember  the  noble  land  which  sent  them  forth.  A 
stronger  bond  than  constitutions  or  laws,  a  stronger  far  than  any 
interests  which  may  be  involved  in  it,  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
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glonoafl  ITnion,  u  to  be  found  in  that  sentiment,  of  which  thew 
liii«a  are  a  fine  expression.  Operating  singly  upon  myriads  of  in- 
dividual hearts,  they  hold  us  together,  by  imseea  cords  of  a  mag- 
netic  attraction  and  sympathy,  in  comparison  with  the  power  of 
which,  the  strength  of  the  cables  of  a  thousand  navies  is  but  like 
that  of  the  airy  thread,  that  sustains  the  weight  of  the  qiidei  that 
weaves  it  as  it  goes : 

Cluie  of  the  brave!  the  high  bean's  home! 

Laved  by  the  wild  and  stormy  sea  \ 
Tfay  children,  in  this  far-offlaod, 

Devote  to-day,  their  hearts  to  thee ; 
Our  thoughts,  despite  of  space  and  time, 
To-dny  are  in  our  native  clime, 
Where  passed  our  sinless  years,  aad  where 
Our  infant  heads  first  bowed  ia  pnyer. 
Stem  land .'  we  lot e  thy  woods  aod  rock^ 

Thy  rushing-  streams,  thy  winter  glooms, 
And  memory,  like  a  pilgrim  gray, 

Eueels  at  thy  temples  and  iby  tombs : 
The  thoughts  of  these,  where'er  we  dwell, 
Come  o'er  us  like  a  holy  spell, 
A  star  ID  light  our  path  of  tears, 
A  rainbow  on  the  sky  ofyesis! 
Above  thy  cold  and  rochy  breast 

The  tempest  sweeps,  the  night-wind  wail^ 
Bnt  virtue,  peace,  aad  love,  like  birds, 

Are  nestled  'mid  ihy  hills  and  vales; 
And  Glory  o'er  each  plain  and  glen 
Walks  with  thy  free  and  iron  men, 
And  tights  her  sacred  beacon  still 
On  Bennington  and  Bunker  UilL 

Those  mysterious  and  stupendous  mounds  which  greet  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  in  the  great  Mississippi  valley,  have  suggested 
several  poems,  from  which,  as  relating  to  one  of  the  most  E&- 
markable  features  of  the  West,  we  select  the  following : 

THE  TUMULtJS.--Bv  Mas.  Jolia  L.  Dumobt. 
Etekhu  vestige  of  departed  years ! 

Mysterious  signet  of  a  race  gone  by, 
Unscathed  while  Ruin  o'er  the  earth  careers. 

And  round  thy  base  the  wrecks  of  ages  lie. 

Beveal'st  ibon  naught  to  the  iaquiring  eye  1 
What  fearful  changes  lime  has  given  birth 

Since  first  ihy  form,  where  now  the  oak  towers  high, 
A  dark  gray  mass,  rose  fVom  the  verdant  earth.  CoO^lf 
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Alt !  wb<n  kre  thoM  who  ptoodlf  trod  ihr  !*<"'■ 

Ere  pel  ibf  bright  grew  coroiwli  wared  tbm— 
The  •troDg,  the  bn*e,  their  race — where  i»  it  bow  1 

Earth '•  iJTiDg  naliatu  no  memDrial  bear ! 

Where  then  the  loundt  dT  lift  roee  on  the  aii, 
A  grSTe-like  ailence,  long  and  deep,  hai  pawed, 

8w«  whca  the  wttf  howled  from  hi*  iwkj  Uir, 
Oi  owlet  aciewiu  roae  on  the  fitliil  blaiL 
Beai'at  thoa  no  trace  within  thy  nllen  brcut, 

ThoD  tealed-Dp  relic  c£  the  iDouldenng  dead  t 
!■  there  no  record  on  ihf  form  imprest 

Of  [hoK  who  reared  thee  from  thy  Tallef  bed? 

Did  pate  Deea)',  with  slo-w  though  liogeriDg  cnad, 
CoDiign  their  race  to  nature'*  common  lomb  T 

Or  fweeping  PUgue,  with  bUatiog  wing  outapiead, 
Thar  l»ightiieM  quench  in  eTerlaating  gloom  ? 
4nd  thoo,  that  roock'n  DeainictioD'*  wiathfiil  itona, 

While  living  worldi  beneath  iu  blau  are  crndked. 
Say  for  what  end  the  dead  upheared  thy  form, 

Or  consecrated  thus  thy  breathleM  dost. 

Did  calm  Devotion  here,  with  hdy  Irtiit, 
Erect  her  temple  lo  the  living  Qod  1 

Oi  lordly  pride,  with  weak  aiobitiaa  flushed. 
Heap  up  iby  dark  and  mooumental  sod  ! 
.Or  hid'ai  thou  those,  in  thy  sepulchral  breast. 

Who  ent  were  icalleud  o'er  the  valei  around  T 
A  mighty  tomb,  where  nations,  laid  to  rest 

In  ghastly  sleep,  await  the  trumpet's  sotind. 

When  earth's  dim  records  are  at  length  unbonnd, 
And  in  her  Isat  funereal  lights  revealed, 

While  rising  bones  buist  from  their  priaoo  groond, 
Shall  then  thy  heaving  brow  its  mysteries  yield  t 
Vainly  I  ask  —  but  o'er  the  mnaiDgaoal 

A  noiMlese  roke  cornea  from  thy  dtut  to  eh^: 
-"  Man  may  exult  in  glory's  glittering  roll. 

And  o'er  the  earth,  life,  for  a  while  preside; 

But  learn  to  know  the  wreck  of  human  pride ! 
Her  fairest  names  time  may  at  length  efface; 

Dark  o'er  her  cities  Sow  iritUvion's  tide, 
And  death  abide  where  life  jud  joy  have  place." 

The  following  lines  by  the  antfaor  of  a  fine  poem  pnbUatwd  left 
year  in  Blackwood,  8ugg;eat  the  reflection,  how  long  it  will  be  be- 
fore some  trana-Alleganian  reviewer  will  entertain  hia  readers, 
even  aa  we  are  now  doing,  with  quotations  from  a  volume  of 
"  Selections  frofn  the  Poetical  Itjteniture  of  West  of  the  Rookjr 
Mountainsi*' 
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LINES  WETTTEN  ON  THE  ROCKT  MOUNTAINS. 

Bt  Albert  Pub. 

Thi  deep,  trangpareDt  *ky,  i*  fall 

Of  manjr  thoH«aad  glittering  lighbi  — 
Unnnmbered  atan  that  calml;  rule 

The  dark  dominioiu  d  the  night. 
The  mild  bright  mocxi  ha*  upward  riaoi. 

Oat  of  the  graf  and  bouudleu  plain, 
And  all  aroond,  the  white  snows  glisten, 

When  fiost,  and  ice,  and  ui«ice  leign — 
WLile  agea  roll  away,  and  they  nacbanged  remain. 

These  mountains,  piercing  the  blue  skf 

With  their  eternal  cones  of  ice  j 
The  torrentB  dashiag  from  on  high. 

O'er  rock  and  crag  and  precipice; 
Change  not,  but  etill  remain  ea  ever, 

tJnwasting,  deathless,  and  sublime. 
And  will  remain  while  lightnings  quiver, 

Or  stars  the  hoary  summits  climb, 
Or  rolli  tbe  thuider-chariot  d  eternal  Tim«. 

It  is  not  so  with  all — I  change, 

And  waste  as  with  a  living  death, 
Like  one  that  hath  become  a  eitange, 

Unwelcome  guest,  and  lingereth 
Among  the  memories  of  the  put. 

Where  he  is  a  forgotion  name; 
'E<x  time  hath  greater  power  to  blast 

The  hopes,  the  feelings,  and  the  fome. 
To  make  the  pasdoos  fierce,  or  their  fini  strength  to  tam«* 

The  wind  comes  TustuDg  swift  by  me, 

Pduring  ita  coolness  on  my  brow ; — 
Such  was  I  once  —  as  proudly  free. 

And  yet,  alas !  how  altered  now ! 
Tet  while  I  gaze  npon  you  plain. 

These  monatains,  this  eternal  sky, 
The  scenes  of  boyhood  come  again, 

And  pass  before  the  vacant  eye, 
Still  wearing  something  lA  their  ancient  briUiaiiey. 

Yet  why  compUin  ?  —  for  what  is  wnoig, 

False  friends,  cold-beanedness,  deceit. 
And  life  already  made  too  long. 

To  one  who  walks  with  bleeding  feet 
Over  its  paths  t — it  will  but  make 

Death  sweeter  when  it  comes  at  last— 
And  though  the  tnunfded  heart  may  >«h«i     „  ^ed  ty  OoOqIc 
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lU  i^oDf  of  pmia  is  put, 
And  cabnnesa  gather*  there,  while  life  is  ebbing  fait. 
Perhaps,  when  I  hare  passed  away. 

Like  ihe  sad  echo  of  a  dream, 
There  may  be  some  one  found  to  aay 

A  word  thai  might  like  sorrow  aeem. 

That  I  would  hare — one  eaddeaed  tear 

One  kindly  and  regretting  thought — 

Grant  me  but  that ! — and  eren  here, 

Here,  in  this  lone,  unpeopled  spot. 

To  breathe  away  this  life  of  pain,  I  maimur  not. 

But  in  the  whole  Tolume  there  is  oothtng  that  pleases  us  more 
than  the  following  noble  lines,  which  are  conceived  in  that  full  spirit 
of  the  native  pride  and  dignity  of  simple  manhood,  congenial  to 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  West, — and  not,  as  we  trust,  of 
the  West  alone : 

THE  LABORER Br  Willuu  D.  Gallaored. 

Stakd  up~-'erect !  Thou  hast  the  form, 

And  likeness  of  thy  God !— who  moreT 
A  soul  as  dauntless  'mid  the  storm 
Of  daily  life,  a  heart  as  warm 

And  pure,  as  breast  e'er  wore. 
What  then !  —  Thou  art  as  true  a  Hah 

As  moves  the  human  mass  atoang; 
As  mnch  a  part  of  the  Great  Plan 
That  with  Creation's  dawn  began, 

As  any  of  the  throng. 
Who  is  thine  enemy  ? — the  hig^L 

In  station,  or  in  wealth  the  chief  t 
The  great,  who  coldly  pass  thee  by. 
With  prond  step,  and  averted  eye? 

Nay !  nurse  not  such  belie! 
If  trae  unto  thyself  thou  wast, 

What  were  the  proud  one's  scorn  to  thee ! 
A  feather,  which  thou  mighleit  cast 
Aside,  as  idly  as  the  blast 

The  light  leaf  from  the  tree. 
No:  —  uncurbed  passions — low  desires  — 

Absence  of  noble  self-respect — 
Death,  in  the  breast's  consuming  fires, 
To  that  high  natiu'e  which  aspires 

For  ever,  till  thus  checked : 
These  are  thine  enemies — thy  worst; 

They  chain  thee  to  thy  lowly  lot  —  ^  ^^^  ^   GoOQ  Ic 
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Thy  laboi  and  tbjt  life  accorst 

Oh,  Btand  eiect !  and  from  Ihem  bunt ! 

And  longer  suETer  not ! 

Tbon  art  thyaelf  ihuie  enemy  ! 

The  great !  —  what  better  they  than  thou ! 
As  theirs,  is  not  thy  vill  as  free  ? 
Has  God  wiib  equal  bvors  thee 

Neglected  to  endow  ? 

True,  wealth  ibou  hast  not:  't  is  bat  dost! 

Nor  place :  uncertain  as  the  wind ! 
But  that  thou  hast,  which,  with  thy  crust 
And  water,  may  despise  the  lust 

Of  both  —  a  noble  mind. 

With  this,  and  passions  under  ban, 

True  faith,  and  holy  trust  in  Grod, 
Thou  an  the  peer  of  any  roan. 
Look  up,  then  —  that  thy  little  span 

Of  life,  may  be  well  trod ! 

Thete  it  a  pretty  "  extensive  aaaortment"  also  Of  poems  on 
miscellaneons  subjects — not  a  few  of  very  considerable  merit — 
Ihotigh  the  general  object  of  the  present  paper  has  led  us  to  con- 
fine  OUT  selectioiiB  to  those  of  a  characteristic  bearing  upon  west- 
ern life  and  western  things.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  aa 
ererywhere  else,  it  seems,  there  are  bright  eyes  enough,  to  kindle 
the  poetic  fire  in  many  an  explosive  western  bosom ;  and  they 
iqipear  to  "go  ahead"  in  love  matters  as  much  as  in  every  other 
manifestation  of  their  restless  energy.  There  is  no  lack  of  love 
poetry  therefore  in  the  present  collection.  The  nsual  proportion 
of  complaints,  too,  against  mankind  and  the  universe  in  general,  and 
the  cruelty  or  inconstancy  of  some  fickle  fair  or  swain  in  particular, 
are  uttered  in  the  asntil  foshion  by  the  asuitl  number  of  desperate 
young  gentlemen  and  ladies.  There  are  several  touching  poems  on 
the  sweet  aflections  of  the  home-hearth.  Above  all,  that  of  the  re- 
lation matrimonial  appears  to  be  so  favorite  an  inspiration  with  the 
poets  of  the  West,  that  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  suspecting  the 
willing  facility  with  which  most  of  the  Legislatures  of  those  States 
grant  every  divorce  that  is  applied  for.  The  following  lines,  which 
we  think  we  have  seen  republished  in  one  of  the  English  maga- 
zines, with  high  praise,  have  much  sweetness ;  and  flowing  as 
they  do  from  a  deep  fountain  of  earnest  feeling,  we  quote  them  as 
a  remarkable  evidence  that  it  is  not  necessary,  to  ensure  the  hap- 
piness and  continued  attachment  of  western  husbands  and  wives, 
that  they  ghould  ever  have  let  their  eyet  upon  each  other  btfort  tkt 
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actual  htmr  of  their  union.  A  fact  not  lesc  strange  than  true — 
for  in  the  instance  of  the  gifted  authoress  of  these  lines,  and  an- 
other poem  in  the  Tolnme  of  the  same  character,  tradition  is  a  sod 
liar  if  such  was  not  the  case ;  though  we  feel  under  no  obligation 
to  OUT  readers  to  trench  farther  npon  the  privacy  of  personal  his- 
tory, by  a  narrative  of  the  pecnUar  and  romantic  circiunstances- 
attending  it : 

I  cooLD  have  stemmed  misfortnne'a  tide, 

Aod  bome  the  rich  one's  sneer, 
Hare  bmved  the  haughty  ^ance  atpaiti 

Nof  Bhwt  a  single  tesr; 
I  could  have  smiled  on  every  blow 

From  Life's  full  quiver  thiowo. 
While  I  might  gaze  od  thee,  and  know 

I  should  not  be  '  alone.' 

I  could  ~  I  ibiok  I  could  have  brooked, 

E'en  for  a  lime,  that  thou 
Up<si  my  fading  face  badst  looked 

With  less  of  love  than  now  ; 
For  then  I  should  at  least  have  felt 

The  sweet  hope  stiU  my  own, 
To  win  thee  back,  and,  while  I  dweh 

On  eattb,  not  be  '  alone.' 

But  thus  to  see,  from  day  to  day, 

Thy  brightening  eye  and  cheek. 
And  watch  thy  life^ands  waste  away^ 

Unnumbered,  slow  and  meek; 
To  meet  thy  smiles  of  teoderoeas, 

And  catch  the  feeble  (one 
Of  kindness,  ever  breathed  to  bless, 

And  feel,  111  be  '  alone  ;'— 

To  mark  thy  strength  each  hour  decay. 

And  yet  thy  hopes  grow  stronger, 
As,  fiUed  with  heavenward  trust,  ibey  say, 

"  Earth  may  Dot  claim  ihee  longer ;" 
Nay,  dearesl,  'tis  too  much —  this  heart 

Must  break,  when  thou  art  gone ; 
It  must  not  be — we  may  not  part  — 

I  can  not  live  '  alone  V 

Not  do«s  the  Muse  of  the  West  neglect  the  homage  dne  by  ber 
to  the  shrine  of  Religion.  From  the  poemsof  this  characteT,  we  will 
select  only,  for  the  cnhe  of  a  certain  condensed,  while  simple  beauty 
which  it  contains,  the  following ; 
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HYMN.— Bt  James  H. 
By  earth  hemmed  id,  bf  earth  oppressed, 

T  is  hard  to  labor ;  hard  lo  pmf : 
And  of  the  week,  for  prayer  and  teat 

We're  but  one  Sabbath  day. 
But  purer  (pints  walk  above. 

Who  worship  always ;  who  are  blest 
With  an  upspringiug;  might  of  love, 

That  makes  all  labor  real. 
Father !  while  here,  I  would  arise 

Id  q;>irit  to  that  realm  ;  and  there, 
Be  erery  act  a  sacrifice. 

And  every  thought  a  prayer. 

We  will  conclude  our  notice  of  this  interesting  volume,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  has  been  to  give  to  out  cis-Allegnnian  leaders  an  ac- 
qnamtance  with  the  Poetry  of  the  West,  new  to  most  aa  it  cannot 
hot  be  agreeable  to  all,  with  the  following  very  beautiful  poems 
by  an  authoress  not  heretofore  named,  Mrs.  Amelia  B.Welby~- to 
whom,  judging  from  the  graceful  sweetness  which  marks  all  of 
her  contributions  to  this  collection,  few  will  heaitate  to  accord  the 
title  of  the  Hemans  of  the  West.  We  would  g1ad}y  transfer  them 
all  to  these  pages,  had  we  not  been  already  led,  as  one  wandering 
along  a  pathway  of  flowers,  far  to  transcend  the  proper  and  allotted 
limits  of  the  present  paper : 

ON  SEEING  AN  INFANT  SLEEFINO  ON  ITS  UGTHER'S  BOSOM. 
It  lay  upoa  its  mother's  breast,  a  thing 

Bright  ss  s  dew-drop  when  it  first  descoids, 
Or  as  the  plumage  of  an  aogel^  wing 

Where  every  teioi  of  rainbow-beauty  blends; 
it  bad  aoti  violet  eyes,  that,  'neath  each  lid 

Half  dosed  upon  them,  like  bright  waters  shone, 
While  its  small  dimpled  hands  were  slyly  hid 

In  the  warm  boaum  that  it  nestled  on. 
There  was  a  beam  in  that  young  mother's  eye, 

Lit  by  the  feeliogs  that  efae  could  doc  speak. 
As  from  her  lips  a  plaintive  lullaby 

Stirred  the  bright  tresses  on  her  iafaDt's  cheek, 
While  now  and  then  with  meltiug  heart  she  pressed 

Sofl  kisses  o'er  its  red  and  smiLing  lips  — 
Lips,  sweet  ss  rose-bnds  in  fresh  beauty  dressed 

Ere  the  young  mormuriog  bee  their  honey  sips. 
It  was  a  fragrant  eve;  the  sky  was  full 

Of  burning  stars,  that  tremulously  clear  „  ^^^ ,,  GoOQ  Ic 

C  2  ^ 
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Shone  oa  those  lorelj  ones,  while  the  low  loll 

Of  blling  waters  felt  upon  the  car; 
And  the  new  moon,  like  a  pore  shell  of  pearl 

Encircled  by  the  blue  waves  of  the  deep. 
Lay  mid  the  fleecy  clouds  that  lore  to  curl 

Aroond  the  Btars  when  they  their  vigils  keep. 
My  heart  grew  softer  as  I  gazed  upon 

Thai  youthful  mother,  as  she  eoothed  to  rest 
With  a  low  song  her  loved  and  cherished  one  — 

The  bud  of  promise  on  her  gentle  breast ; 
For  '[  is  a  sight  that  angel  ones  abore 

May  stoop  to  gaze  on  from  their  bowers  of  bliss, 
When  Innocence  upon  the  breast  irfLore 

Is  cradled,  in  a  siaful  world  like  this. 

THE  FREED  BIRD. 
Tht  cage  is  opened,  bird !  too  well  I  lore  thee 

To  bar  the  suooy  things  of  earth  from  thee ; 
A  whole  broad  heavea  of  blue  lies  calm  above  thee, 

The  greenwood  waves  beneath,  and  thou  art  free  — 
These  slender  wires  shall  prison  thee  no  mote  — 
Up,  bird !  and  'mid  the  clouds  thy  thrilling  mosic  pour. 
Away!  awayl  the  laughing  waters  playing 

Break  on  the  fragrant  shore  in  ripples  blue, 
And  the  green  leaves  unto  the  breeze  are  laying 

Their  shining  edges  fringed  with  drope  of  dew— 
And  here  and  there  a  wild-flower  lifls  its  head, 
Befteshed  with  sudden  life,  from  many  a  sunbeam  shed. 
How  sweet  thy  voice  will  sound !  for  o'er  yoD  river 

The  wing  of  Silence  like  a  dream  is  laid. 
And  nought  is  heard  save  where  the  wood-boughs  quiver, 

M^l^ing  rich  spots  of  trembling  light  and  shade — 
And  a  new  rvpinre  thy  wild  spirit  fills. 
For  joy  is  on  the  breeze,  and  morn  upon  the  hills. 
Now,  like  the  aspen,  plays  each  quivering  feather 

Of  thy  swift  pinion  bearing  thee  along, 
Up,  where  the  morning  stars  once  sang  together, 

To  pour  the  fulness  of  thine  own  rich  song ; 
And  now  thou  'rt  mitTored  to  my  dazzled  view, 
A  little  dusky  speck,  amid  a  wmld  of  blue. 
Yet  I  will  shade  mine  eye,  and  still  pursue  thee 

As  thou  dost  melt  in  soft  ethereal  air. 
Till  angel-ones,  sweet  bird,  will  bend  to  view  thee. 

And  cease  their  hymns  awhile  their  own  to  share ; 
And  there  tboti  art,  with  white  clouds  round  thee  fnrled. 
Just  poised  beneath  yon  vanlt  that  arciies  o'er  the  woild.   .,.g|.. 
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A  free  wild  spirit  onto  ihee  is  given, 

Bright  miostrel  or  the  blue  celestial  dom«! 
For  than  wilt  wander  to  yon  appei  hearen, 

And  bathe  th;  plumage  in  the  mnbeam's  home; 
And  soaring  upward  from  ihjr  dizzy  height, 
On  free  and  fearless  wing,  be  lost  to  human  sight. 
Lnte  of  the  snminer  donda !  white  thou  art  singing 

Unto  thy  Maker  tb;  soft  matin  hymn, 
Hy  own  wild  spirit,  from  its  temple  springing, 

Woald  freely  join  thee  in  the  distance  dim ; 
Sut  I  can  only  gaze  on  thee,  and  sigh. 
With  heart  upon  my  iip  —  bright  minstrel  of  the  sky ! 

And  yet,  sweet  bird!  bright  thoughts  to  me  are  given, 

Ab  many  as  the  dustering  leaves  of  June, 
And  my  young  heart  is  like  a  harp  of  heaven 

For  ever  strung  unto  some  pleasant  ttme; 
And  my  soul  bums  with  wild  poetic  fire, 
Though  simple  are  my  strains,  and  simpler  still  my  lyre. 
And  now,  Arewell!  the  wild  wind  of  the  mountain, 

And  the  blue  stresms,  alone  my  strainB  have  heard; 
And  it  is  well,  for  from  my  heart's  deep  foimtain 

They  flow  uncultured  as  thine  own,  sweet  bird ! 
For  my  free  thoughts  have  ever  spumed  control. 
Since  this  heart  held  a  wish,  and  this  frail  form  a  goal. 

THE   BLIND  GIRL. 
I  SIT  beneath  the  grape-vine  that  o'ercreepeth 

The  humble  arch  above  our  eoiiage-door. 
While  on  its  purple  clusters  softly  sleepeth 

The  holy  radiance  ihat  the  moonbeams  poui; 
The  joyous  aong-biid  in  the  starlight  singeth 

Unto  the  dreaming  birds  its  vesper  hymn, 
But  not  B  single  ray  of  gladness  springeth 

Within  my  heart  —  alas !  my  eye  is  dim. 
I  know  the  hoar  when  silent-footed  Even 

Puts  on  her  shadowy  mantle,  light  and  &ii. 
When,  as  she  waves  her  wand  o'er  earth  and  heaven, 

The  Btars  float  up  within  the  sofr  blue  air ; 
'Tis  then  I  lling  aside  my  long  loose  tresses. 

Unto  the  kisses  of  the  wanton  wmd. 
And  strive  to  sing  and  pray — but  ah!  there  presses 

A  gloomy  pall  upon  me — I  am  blind  ! 
Oh !  could  I  steal  forth,  when  the  daylight  &delh 

From  rock  and  tree,  to  greet  the  summer  evesi 
To  watch  the  primrose  that  from  sunlight  fadeth 

Itt  golden  cup,  unfidd  its  twilight  leaves;  .GoOi^lc 
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To  lay  mj  wum  bnnr  to  the  breeze  that  wooeifa 

The  wild  «ea-ripp1es  to  the  louodiDg  shore. 
The  soft  south  breeze  that  perfume  round  us  streweth : 

Bat,  ah  I  't  is  vain,  my  eye  is  shaded  o'er. 

My  little  sister  of^en  softly  lajeth 

Her  Tclvei  cheek  to  mine,  and  bids  me  go 
Where  the  young  moss-roM  its  soft  bloom  dispteyeth, 

And  the  wild  daisies  in  their  brighiness  glow; 
I  hear  her  small  feet  as  she  lightly  daoces, 

Like  a  winged  fairy  o'er  the  emerald  grass — 
She  thinks  Doi  of  her  sister's  clouded  glances, 

FoT  where  she  trips  the  blind  girl  may  not  peas. 

When  my  young  brother  in  his  beauty  boondeth 

Up  with  the  lark  to  greet  ihe  morning  sky, 
While  through  the  forest-aiales  his  laugh  reaoundelh, 

The  lear-drops  gather  in  my  darkened  eye; 
And  when,  with  rosy  cheek  and  bright  eye  burning, 

He  seeks  my  side  in  all  his  boyish  glee. 
My  heart  is  troubled  with  a  secret  yearning 

To  meet  his  glance — but,  ah!  Icaanotsee. 

My  meek  fond  mother  tells  me  I  am  brighter 

Than  the  bright  flowers  she  twines  amid  my  hair. 
She  thinks  her  praise  will  make  my  spirit  lighter, 

But,  ob !  I  pine  not  to  be  bright  or  fair ; 
I  may  he  lovelier  than  the  violet  flower, 

That  shines,  they  say',  beneath  its  broad  leaves  hid ; 
But  beauty  is  to  me  a  worthless  duwet, 

While  darkly  rolls  my  eye  beneath  its  lid. 

I  eairnot  gaze  upon  their  pleasant  faces. 

Where  the  soft  light  of  beauty  ever  beams, 
Yet  on  my  mind  their  lair  forms  Fancy  traces. 

And  their  deep  looks  pierce  through  my  uighlly  dreanVL 
I  feel  my  mother's  soft  eye  as  it  flashes 

Like  a  lone  star  that  looks  down  from  the  sky. 
Trembling  so  lightly  'neath  its  silken  lashes — 

Yet  when  I  wake  't  is  with  a  darkened  eye. 

Ah !  little  know  they  of  the  dreamy  sadness 

That  shadows  o'er  my  spirit's  riewless  urn, 
For  they  can  look  out  on  the  free  world's  gladness. 

Where  blossoms  blow,  and  stars  shoot  out  and  bonk 
W'hile  1  must  sit  a  fair,  yet  darkened  flower, 

Amid  the  bnghi  band  gathered  round  our  hearth, 
The  only  sad  thing  in  our  bright  home  bower; — 

Oh!  for  one  glance  upon  the  liedi  peen  earth! 
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ARMSTRONG'S  HISTOBT  OF  THE  LATE  WAR* 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  that,  were  many  of  tbe  ftzioms,.  laid 
down  as  incontrorertiUe  truths  in  moral  Bcieoce,  exanuDod  with 
^e  BBine  rigid  process  by  which  natural  phiiosophers  have  detected, 
IB  popular  errors,  opinions  that  hod  continued  undisputed  for  ages, 
there  would  be  as  many  of  the  former  found  uusustained  by  sound 
reason  and  common  sense,  as  there  have  been  of  the  latter  shown, 
I^  science,  to  be  absurd  and  refuted  by  experiments. 

Among  those  long- established  maxims  that  cannot  bear  the  test 
of  logical  examination,  we  know  none  more  strikingly  in  contra^ 
diction  with  the  rules  which  gorem  men  of  understanding  in  the 
Search  of  truth,  both  as  relates  to  historical  events;  and  to  facts 
isTestigated  before  judicial  tribunals,  than  thai  which  establishes 
as  an  axiom,  that  the  testimony  of  contemporary  historians  must 
always  be  viewed  as  suspicious,  and  therefore  of  less  weight  than 
the  evidence  obtained  from  writers  who  lived  long  afier  the  event 
about  which  authentic  information  is  sought.  Were  this  maxim  laid 
down  in  other  words,  more  dbect  and  simple,  but  nevertheless 
of  precisely  the  same  import,  there  are,  we  believe,  no  minds  so 
void  of  all  reasoning  faculty  as  not  to  reject  it  at  once,  as  implying 
a  self-evident  absurdity, — as  if,  for  instance,  we  were  told  that  we 
must  never  admit  the  evidence  of  an  eyewitness  as  to  afact,  ^en 
we  can  obtain  a  second-hand  hearsay  evidence  of  the  some  iact. 
What  makes  it  more  aurprieing  that  so  absurd  an  opinion  should 
have  obtained  so  long,  is  that  we  always  judge  the  degree  o£  faitlt 
to  be  attached  to  compOers,  by  a  reference  to  the  names  of  the 
authors  they  cite  as  their  authorities ;  our  confidence  being  greater 
iriten  contemporary  authors  are  quoted,  than  it  is  when  one  com- 
piler refers  to  another  compiler,  without  indicating  the  original 
asserter  of  the  circamstance  stftted.  There  has  been,  in  foct, 
no  great  historian,  ancient  or  modem,  that  has  not  either  been  a 
cOBtemp<wary  of  the  event  he  has  recorded,  or  lived  at  a  time  when 
he  had  the  advantage  of  obtaining  the  evidence  of  eyewitnesses, 
instead  of  the  inferior  attestations  of  distant  traditions. 

Herodotus,  the  great  father,  both  of  history  and  of  Grtok  prose, 
though  he  read  at  the  Olympic  games  the  history  inscribed  to,  and 
inB[Hied  by,  all  the  Muses,  thirty-two  years  after  the  battles  of 
FlatnaandMycale, — twin  victories  won  on  the  same  daybyfree- 
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men  over  slaves, —  had  probably  wri*'..^  his  deathless  work  at  a 
period  still  nearer  the  events  he  has  narrated  j  and  had  heard,  per- 
haps from  the  very  lips  of  Themistocles,  the  minute  ciicnmBtancea 
wbichgive  tohis  history  all  the  life,  the  actuality,  the  charm,  usually 
attachedio  autobiography  only.  Even  when  discouising  of  Egypt's 
antiquities,  aware  that  he  had  travelled  over  that  had  of  wonders, 
we  read  what  he  records  of  its  priests  and  kings,  more  with  the 
interest  inspired  by  one  that  has  journeyed  over  unknown  regions, 
than  with  the  mere  curiosity  induced  by  the  annals  of  early  ages. 
The  Peloponnesian  war  has  been  written  by  one  who  had  himself 
commanded  for  a  time  the  Athenian  armies  and  fleets  ;  who  had 
known  Pericles — nay,  had  sought  to  arrest  him  in  his  career  of  fame ; 
his  rival  for  power,  his  equal  in  eloquence.  When  driven  from 
the  scene  of  action,  Thucydides  (we  scarcely  need  name,  after 
thus  designating  him)  watched  from  his  retbement  the  varied 
fortunes  of  that  protracted  struggle,  with  the  vision  of  one  thor- 
oughly informed  of  the  character  of  every  chief,  and  having 
deeply  studied  the  minute  interests  by  which  the  complex  policy 
of  Greece  was  governed.  What  compiler,  we  ask,  could  supply  the 
pages  written  by  such  a  contemporary,  had  the  original  work 
itself  been  swept  away  by  time  1  In  Xenophon,  we  have  at  the 
same  time  an  observant  and  philosophic  traveller,  who,  amid  the 
dangers  of  a  daring  invasion,  and  the  greater  perils  of  a  more 
daring  retreat,  paints  both  the  country,  iis  inhabitants  and  their 
manners,  in  sketches  equal  to  the  most  finished  compositions, — a 
skilful  officer,  who  divided  with  others  the  honor  of  command,  but 
on  whom  rested,  as  we  see  it  through  the  graceful  veil  of  his  mod- 
esty, all  its  duties  and  responsibilities, — and  a  biographer,  iuvolun* 
tarily  mode  so,  since  he  cannot  separate  himself  from  events  in  which 
he  bore  so  important  a  part.  But  with  all  his  talent,  his  philos- 
ophy, let  us  imagine  Xenophon  compiling  from  the  memoirs  of  con- 
temporaries the  history  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  in- 
stead of  reflecting  on  his  tablets,  fresh  from  his  memory,  the  facts 
he  had  witnessed,  true  and  faithful  to  nature  as  the  daguerreo- 
type now  paints  the  objects  presented,  on  a  silver  Btuface  I  It 
were  tedious  to  enumerate  the  annalists  of  ancient  days,  the 
chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages,  the  historians  of  modem  times,  to 
show,  evenbythe  most  concise  notice  of  each  of  them,  that  the  most 
renowned,  those  whose  names  are  found  in  the  margin  or  at  the 
foot  of  every  page  of  compiled  history,  were  the  contemporariea 
of  the  events  of  which  they  have  written.  And  yet  it  were  almost 
a  classical  sacrilege,  after  pointing  out  the  great  historiana  of 
Greece,  barely  to  name  those  of  the  king  people ;  to  spedc  of  the 
Conunentaries  of  CieB8r  without  alluding  to  the  tribute  ofiered 
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eTcn  by  his  eaemiea,  DO  less  to  the  fidelity  of  the  nairation,  Ulan  to  tho 
Dniivalled  gemus  that  shines  through  a  work  which,  if  we  consider 
only  its  size,  seems  an  ahridgment,  and  yet  appears,  when  we  read 
it,  so  full  and  complete,  that  all  additional  development  were  supcT' 
fluons  and  in  ill  taste,  —  to  allude  to  Tacitus  without  remarking 
that  he  lived  with  men  who  remembered  Tiberius,  who  had  groan- 
ed nsder  the  insane  away  of  Caligula  and  Nero,  that  he  knew 
Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  VespBsian,and  the  god-like  Titus  too,  and 
that  his  father-in-law  was  one  of  the  victims  of  Domitian.  We 
know  not  what  may  be  the  opinions  of  professors  and  of  mere 
scholars  in  relation  to  Livy,  but  we  do  not  remeniber  ever  hear- 
ing a  man  of  business,  a  statesman,  or  a  commander  compare  that 
eloquent  compiler  with  the  great  historian  of  Tiberius,  of  Neio, 
and  of  Claudius. 

SaUost,  Suetonius,  Procophis,  Amroianus  Marcellinus,  Anna  Com- 
nena,Joinrille,Villehaidouin,MackiaTelli,Davi]a,Guiccardini,  Ber- 
nard Diaz,  Froissart,  Brant£ me, Philippe  de  ComineB,(the  first  who 
raised  modem  chronicles  to  the  level  of  ancient  history,)  De  Retz, 
St.  Simon,  Clarendon,  are  all  contemporaries.  Who  that  has  ever 
read  these  would  assert,  that  even  the  best  compilers  of  general 
histories  could  fill  the  void  which  the  destruction  of  their  works 
would  create  1  To  illustrate  our  idea,  let  any  one  read  "the 
Conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Villehardouin,  Marshal  de 
Champagne,  and  with  his  mind's  vision  filled  with  the  great 
spectacle  presented  there — that  of  a  young  civilization,  just  bud- 
ding forth,  among  the  rude  pilgrim  warriors  of  the  west,  contrast- 
ed with  a  people  still  possessing  knowledge,  science,  nnd  arts,  but 
these  sere,  withered,  and  ready  to  drop  from  mere  decrepitude,  — 
let  him  suddenly  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  greatest  of  compilers, 
the  historian  of  declining  Rome,  and  determine,  whether  the  splen- 
did imagery,  the  artfully  constructed  periods,  the  deep  researches, 
the  glowing  eloquence  of  Gibbon,  have  delighted  him  as  much,  as 
the  frank  avowal  of  puerile  vanities,  the  candid  astonishment  of 
the  old  knight  in  the  presence  of  the  master-works  of  departed 
genius  in  the  possession  of  the  effeminate  Byzantines,  expressed  in 
a  language  uncouth  to  modern  ears,  and  now  almost  obsolete  even 
to  the  French,  but  which,  in  its  artless  structure,  seems  the  fit 
vestment  of  natural  feelings  and  sentiments  of  chivalric  honor, 
needing  no  artifice  of  style  to  heighten  their  eflect. 

With  this  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  contemporary  historians 
over  the  compilers  of  annals,  it  was  with  no  ordinaiy  pleasure  we 
took  ap  the  book,  the  title  of  which  beads  this  article.  No  man 
in  our  country  eoutd  have  undertaken  the  task  of  writing  the  his- 
tory of  omseeond  war  for  Independence,  better  qualified  loaccom- 
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plkh  it.  In  early  youth  John  Armstrong  commenced  the  profeBaion 
of  anufl,  not  as  an  officer  of  the  line,  but  placed  a^  an  aide  of  General 
Gales,  m  a  situation  that  must  have  accustomed  him  to  embrace 
the  complex  operations  of  an  army,  and  therefore  to  judge  of  the 
capacities  by  which  these  are  directed.  Of  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  amon^  his  brother  officers  and  'fellow-soldiers,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  he  was  chosen  as  their  organ  to  make  that 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  country  and  of  its  representatives,  i^cb 
wiQ  ever  remain,  in  our  young  annale,  a  model  of  military  elo- 
quence j  and  which,  even  now  tbat  we  peruse  it  without  the  excite- 
ment of  the  feelings  that  had  inspired  it  and  of  the  passions  to 
which  it  was  addressed,  and  had  kindled  into  fiercer  heat,  must 
convince  every  patriotic  mind  of  the  equity  of  the  cause  so  ably 
advocated  by  the  young  soldier.  The  purity  of  the  motives  that 
animated  the  writer  of  that  famous  address,  was  never  questioned 
by  General  Washington,  by  Jefiereon,  Madison,  nor  by  the  nation ; 
since  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  first,  received  from  the 
odiers  the  highest  diplomatic  and  ministerial  appointments,  and 
was  elected  by  the  people,  both  in  Pennsylvania,  his  native  State, 
and  in  New  York,  to  the  most  important  legislative  functions; 

General  Armstrong  has  accomplished  for  America,  whiA  has 
been  performed  for  France,  by  Jomini,  Bumas,  Pelet,  and  by 
Napoleon  himself  in  the  memoirs  he  dicUted  at  St.  Helena  to  the 
companions  of  his  captivity  ;  for  Austria,  by  the  Archduke  Charles, 
and  for  England  by  Col.  Napier, — he  has  presented  to  the  nation 
a  full  picture  of  tbat  memorable  contest,  in  which,  at  its  close, 
America  sustained,  without  allies,  the  full  weight  of  British  armies 
and  fleets,  terminated  by  a  peace  in  which  the  national  honor 
was  preserved  unstained. 

The  work  before  us  is  not  one  of  those  huty  productions,  in- 
tended to  serve  a  party  that  rules,  and  to  pander  to  the  passions 
of  the  moment.  In  his  "  Notices,"  —  such  being  its  modest  title  — 
the  venerable  historian  has  imbodied  the  laborious  researches,  the 
patient  meditations  of  twenty-seven  years — the  period  that  separ- 
ates the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  from  the  date  of  their 
publication.  Had  he  been  ambitions  of  an  immediate  success,  it 
could  not  have  escaped  one  so  sagacious,  that  the  moment  was  ill 
chosen  to  obtain  it.  The  gravity  of  the  subject,  presented  in  a 
light  to  interest  only  sncb  as  have  studied  war  as  a  science,  and 
who  read  history  as  the  aliment  of  the  mind,  not  as  its  frivolous 
ornament,  the  sententions  brevity  of  the  style,  firm,  vernacular, 
correct,  but  never  ornate — these  characteristics  mark  the  work 
ms  one  evidently  not  designed  to  &otA  rapidly  over  the  impetuous 
but  shallow  stream  of  ephemer^  pdpularity,  and  yet  destined 


to  Uve  long,  I17  tho  side  of  the  worhs  of  PaJybrai^  De  Sue,  Fmp- 
]ud,  Qnihsrt,  Fnderic,  and  Ki^oleoB. 

"  Tfae  tran^  of  Pnrw,"  6«naral  Aimvtrong  Mya  truly,  "^fey 
^riueh  Orent  Britain  acknowledged  'the  Freedom  and  Independ' 
«nce  of  the  United  States,' was,  on  the  part  of  the  fonnei;,Tirtaally 
a  trace,  not  a  paciGcation,  a  tempoiaiy  and  relnctaat  sacrifice  of 
national  pride  to  national  interest."  When  auch  are  the  feeling* 
of  one  of  the  parties  to  a  national  contract,  it  were  abaiudto 
e^MCt,  on  the  part  of  the  one  entertaining  them,  tha  faithtul 
obserranoe  of  any  of  iheolaiMesidBemad  onexoos. 

In  the  firat  chapter,  the  wrongs  eastained  by  the  TTiuled  Statet^ 
«t  the  hand  of  Great  Britain,  from  1763  to  1812,  are  expressed 
with  a  conciseness  that  allows  of  no  dmdgment.  We  have  no 
^aee  for  extracts  from  the  text,  and  yet  it  were  not  doing  justice 
to  ^e  author  to  exclude  from  our  review  of  his  book  one  of  its 
most  glowing  pages,  one  of  its  few  pwsagea  too,  in  which  the 
feelings  of  the  patriot  seem  to  have  the  maateiy  over  the  do- 
passionate  ealmneaa  of  the  historian.  After  alluding  to  the  re- 
lention  by  British  troops  of  military  posts  within  the  limits  of 
the  TJnited  States,  to  their  exciting  theiy  Indiui  allies  to  hostiUtisB 
against  the  American  mttlers,  to  their  "  capture  and  adjodioatioa 
of  all  vessels  laden  with  the  produce  of  my  Franoh  colony,  .or 
with  supplies  for  snch  colonies,"  to  their  blockades  of  the  whole 
coast  of  France  and  of  her  allies,  by  the  mere  effect  of  proclama- 
tioiw,  and  without  sufficient  naval  force  to  effect  the  puipoee,  to 
her  seizing,  and  drawing  on  board  her  ships,  our  seamen,  to  fight 
their  battles ;  General  Armstrong  wya :  — 

"  With  a  nation  which  makes  hit  own  interest  and  conTenience  the 
goreming  rotes  of  her  ccoduct,  pemMsioD,  sdmoDitioD,  TemaQsttSQCe,  ai^ 
(nment,  and  even  coneessioD,  are  alike  UDaTailiitg.  All  these  elemeoii  of 
£[domacf  were  frequently  and  &iifafidly  emplofed,  but  wicfaont  other  eS- 
ftetthanthatof  multipljring  and  aupnoiling  the  evils  they  were  ieieaded  to 
mitigate  or  reoiove ;  the  appetite  of  the  iggrenor  grew  on  what  it  fed  upon ; 
her  iosoloice  iacTMsed  witb  ber  power,  and  the  violation  of  one  right  was 
nude  lojaatiff  that  of  Boother,  when  at  last,  disdaiaiDg  longer  todisooa* 
wroogs  she  had  no  intentioo  to  redress,  she  offidally  aaaooooed,  ibit 
'/orfAir  ntgotiatian  uoi  nadmiuihle  !' 

"  Having  thus  lost  ibe  respect  at  her  advenaiy,  it  remained  for  the 
United  States  to  decide,  whether  she  would  preserve  her  own.  Od  this 
qBcstion  sbe  could  Dot  hesitate  long  or  seriotisly;  sad  aceordingly,  on  the 
lath  irf  June,  181S.  deolaied  war  against  the  TAu ted  Kingdom  of  Oreat 
Britain  aodlrdand,  and  their  depeodansies. 

"  It  most  not  however  be  disMmbled,  that  tiiis  act,  dtemetivss  iawbitfa 
it  originated,  or  the  nature  and  eslent  of  the  evils'it  was  ntanded  lo  le- 
dress,  though  forced  upoo  the  goremmeat  by  die  lo^if^aQUaaed  and  Sw 
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ereaaiiig  injoBtice  of  EngUnd,  receired  from  the  eommnnitj  a  len  gmeml 
tapport  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  pniitf  of  the  moliTet  in 
which  it  had  originated,  ot  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  it  was  in- 
tended to  redress.  The  habitual  oppcneois  of  the  administration,  be- 
lieving the  circumBtancea  of  the  timet  furnished  a  &Torable  opportunity 
for  attempting  the  recoTery  of  the  political  ucendency  they  had  lost,  has- 
tened to  institute  a  system  of  indiscriminate  opposition ;  directed  as  well 
against  measores  merely  prepamtory  for  war,  as  against  those  which  were 
in  themselves  acts  of  war.  In  this  beadltxig  career,  the  fiscal  operations 
of  the  gnvemmeni  were  opposed;  the  recruiting  service  discaantenaoeed ; 
the  militia  made  insubordinate,  and  even  the  constitutional  anthority  of 
the  President  to  o^anize  their  masses  and  direct  their  services  within  the 
States  respectively,  denied  and  resisted.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  an  op 
position  thus  active  and  lawless  could  not  fail  to  be  mischievous,  and  be- 
came, as  will  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  oui  story,  the  source  of  both 
calamity  and  disgrace  to  the  nation." 

We  recognise  in  the  above  paragraph,  which  cIdbob  the  prelim- 
inary chapter,  the  lofty  patriotiem  of  a  soldier  of  the  Bevotution. 
Such  language  well  becomes  the  aide-de-csmp  of  Gates,  the  brother 
in  arms  of  Kosciusko.  We  wish  it  could  be  heard  by  the  whole 
nation,  but  particularly'^  by  those  Americans  who  have  been  the 
cause  oi  placiof  power,  at  the  moment  when  we  may  again  have 
to  encounter  in  battle  our  old  adversary,  in  the  hands  of  men  by 
whom  during  the  last  struggle,  in  the  emphatic  woids  of  the 
veteran  of  two  wars,  "  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government 
were  opposed ;  the  recruiting  service  discountenanced ;  the  mi< 
litia  made  insubordinate,  and  even  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  President  to  organize  their  masses  and  direct  their  services 
within  the  States  respectively,  denied  and  rcBisted  I" 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  gloomy  scenes  of  General  Hull's  ex- 
pedition are  laid  before  us.  It  is  one  of  those  events  not  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  even  of  the  most  warlike  nations,  which 
entail  disgrace  on  the  commanding  general  alone.  At  Blenheim, 
ten  regiments  of  the  nune  intrepid  soldiers  who,  led  by  Turenne, 
Cond6,  and  Luxembourg,  had  triumphed  in  fifty  fields,  were 
ordered  by  an  infatuated  chief  to  lay  down  their  arms,  instead  of 
being  led  on  by  him  to  cut  their  way  to  a  glorious  safety  through 
the  ranks  of  their  adversaries.  In  Spain,  Dupont,  who  in  the 
Grand  Army  had  often  signalized  himself  as  one  of  the  boldetrt 
of  the  French  generals,  not  only  capitulated  with  the  corps  that 
he  commanded  in  person,  hut  included  in  that  capitulation  a  sep- 
arate corps,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  and  which  might 
easily  have  efiTected  its  retreat  to  Madrid, — in  the  same  manner 
that  the  detachment  under  Col,  McArthur  was  at  the  snggestion 
of  General  Hull  included  in  the  act  of  surrender.    The  military 
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kw  of  trrery  nadon  shotdd  guard  against  these  shameful  capit- 
Hlationa,  hy  troops  with  arms  in  their  hands,  without  having  erea 
t3ri«d  the  chances  of  battle  before  kneeling  beneath  the  yoke  of 
the  victor  t  The  Romans  under  similar  circumstances  refused  to 
ratify  the  engagements  entered  into  by  one  of  their  consuls,  send- 
iDg  him  back  to  the  Numantinea,  that  he  might  receive  from  their 
hands  the  punishment  of  his  unauthorized  acts.  The  conduct  of 
General  Hull,  through  the  v^«^  campaign,  as  well  as  when  he 
waa  besi^ed  in  Detroit,  affords  an  evidence  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, men  who,  after  having  once  served,  have  returned  to  civic 
pursuits,  become,  unless  endowed  by  natuxe  with  the  genius  of 
war,  unfit  for  the  active  service  of  high  command.  New  hab- 
its have  been  formed ;  the  chain  of  military  association  has  been 
•evered  j  and  the  love  of  life,  that  antagonist  of  all  glorious  deeds, 
after  obtaining  once  the  ascendency,  never  yields  it  to  the  impulse 
of  nobler  purposes.  Hence  the  familiar  maxim,  "old  soldiers  with 
young  officers!"  The  experience  of  ages  teaches  us  that  in  war 
the  chief  is  everything.  Hence,  too,  the  old  military  adage, 
"  Better  an  aimy  of  deer,  headed  by  a  lion,  than  an  army  of  Uons, 
led  on  by  a  deer !"  Of  thia  the  book  before  us  presents  a  mem- 
orable illustration.  The  G^>ital  of  the  Union  had  been  pieced 
under  the  protection  of  an  army  fully  sufficient,  not  only  for  its 
defence,  but  to  chastise  severely  the  rashness  of  the  officer  who 
advanced  to  attack  it  with  a  force  altogether  diaproportioned  to 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  It  is  ahsucd  to  lay  any  blame  on  the 
veneiaUe  author  of  the  "  Notices,"  then  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Departmeot.  A  miniater  of  war  has  done  all  that  can  be  expected 
at  his  hand,  when  he  haa  collected,  near  the  point  threatened  by 
the  enemy,  a  force  superior  to  that  of  the  adversary.  There  his 
sphere  of  action  ends.  An  offensive  plan  of  campaign  may  he 
marked  out  by  a  minister  of  war,  to  a  commanding  general,  be- 
cause the  invader  has  the  initiative  of  the  movements.  Not  so, 
however,  as  regarda  the  defensive.  No  one  but  the  immediate 
leader  can  adopt  the  measures  made  necessary  by  the  operations 
ot  his  antagonist.  General  Winder  commanded  the  troops ;  on 
him  dierefore  must  rest  the  responsibility  of  all  the  military  opera- 
tions,— in  which  he  ought  not  to  have  allowed,  without  a  resig- 
nation of  his  command,  the  interference  of  any  civil  functionary, 
not  bearing  a  commission  superseding  his  own.  These  our  author 
has  shown  to  have  been  a  series  of  bhmders.  To  prove  that 
the  force  commanded  by  that  officer  was  equal  to  the  task  con- 
fided to  him,  it  is  enough  to  state,  that,  at  Ne^  OrIeaD^  with  less 
than  half  the  number  of  Americsn  troops  that  engaged  at  Bla- 
densbw|^  Jaokson  urested  the  onward  course  of  the  most  formi- 
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dable  BHtiah  aitny  ever  landed  in  America.  The  Gapit^  alonsr 
defended  by  thiee  hundred  men,  ia  a  fortresa  impregnable  witl^ 
out  battering  artillery,  to  anch  a  force  as  that  which  General  Roaa 
Aonunonded.  W«  do  not  hesitate- to  aay,  that  President  Madiaaii, 
after  the  c^ture  of  Wadiiagtan,  in  the  remOTBl  of  General 
Aiinitrong,  yielded  to  a  muufestatwn  of  ipuriena  patnotism ;  aod' 
in  thi«  asaeFtioti  we  are  auatained  by  the  feet,  that  aome  of  ^ta 
mest  clenuiroua  declaimen  agamat  that  ministei  were  to  be  found 
amou^  die  rao«t  ardent  oppoaera  of  the  i*ar ;  and  that,  on  thi*  oc- 
casion, as  in  that  of  ngning  the  charter  of  tlie  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  he  showed  an  infirmity  of  purpose,  for  which  nothing  bat 
die  remembraoce  of  his  aervicea  ia  '87  and  '9S,  and  the  rigor  of 
his  leaiatance  to  the  treaaous  of  Hartford,  can  atone. 

On  the  chapters  in  wUch  the  opemtions  of  the  anny  under  the 
command  of  Oeneral  Haniaon  are  examine*^  with  Hib  austere  de- 
libention  of  one  not  addressing  the  predilections  or  antipathies 
cf  the  moment,  bnt  foreatalling,  so  to  vpwk,  the  judgment  of  pa- 
rity, we  would  have  commented  with  the  full  ft«edom  of  oar 
x^Mnioua,  had  that  diatiuguiahed  individual  wfaoae  acts  now  belong 
to  history,  Ured  to  enjoy  the  honora  conferred  on  him  by  the 
jieople ;  and  if  the  grief  of  the  nation,  the  unfeigned  sorrow,  too,  of 
his  political  adTeraaries,  did  not  admonish  bB)  that  Berricea  repaid  by 
such  a  high  reward  must,  in  their  value,  have  exceeded  the  ^)preeia- 
tion  set  upon  them  by  our  author,  as  they  muat  hare  far  aurpaaaed 
the  merit  which  our  own  judgment  hod  attcehed  to  them.  Our  voice 
will  not  disturb  the  aleep  of  the  warrior,  in  that  tomb  over  which 
B.  grateful  people  have  strewed,  ti^ther  with  the  funeral  eyprest^ 
the  civic  oak,  and  the  laurel,  the  saeied  symbol  of  valor. 

h  ia  a  relief,  after  perusing  the  gloomy  recital  of  oni  disaatera 
in  the  beginnmg  of  the  war,  lo  follow,  in  the  animated  Eecitsl  of 
General  Armstrong,  the  glorious  and  rapid  career  of  Brown,  "  a 
leader,"  we  uae  the  loctmic  ezpreaaions  of  our  uithoi, "  both  sag» 
cious  and  intrepid,  who  like  Cincinnstua  was  found  at  his  plough ;" 
to  witness  (so  graphic  the  style  of  the  "  Notices !")  those  hard-foaght 
battles,  in  Canada,  where  Scott  tai^ht  the  British,  that,  superior  to 
theii  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  in  agility  and  in  quickness  to  compre- 
hend and  to  -execute  orders,  American  soldiers,  in  mere  disei|dine 
and  bull-dog  courage,  ore  fully  the  equals  of  the  best-tiainedEn^idh 
veteraaa.  We  wish  the  limits  sswgned  to  this  paper  allowed  us  to 
riiow,  I^  extracts  from  the  woi^c,  that  its  anthor  can^aiae  m  vmU 
aaeensuie.  The  defence  of  Fort  Erie  by  Gaines  ispresented  with 
^1  the  circumstanceB  that  heighten  the  merit  of  that  daring  action. 
Fulljuatioeisdtmetothe  services  of  Macomb,  of  Porter,  of  Cofiii^ 
ot  Canoll,  of  CEogboa,  and  of  the  •ther  Talantaa  badon  «f  ov 
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■noies.  And  not  stopping  at  the  ma^ia  of  the  Canadian  Lakes, 
Oaneral  AmiBtrong  haa  followed  the  American  fleets  on  those  in- 
land seas,  wherever  Ghanncey,  McDonough,  and  Perrf,  led  them 
to  Tictory. 

The  war  of  the  French  rerolntion  was  closed  on  the  20th  of 
Iforch,  1813,  by  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  at  Fontaineblean. 
fVanee  had,  for  a  while,  as  completely  disappeared  from  the  scene 
of  political  action,  as  if  she  had  been  suddenly  swallowed  np  by  an 
earthqnalte.  The  Bourbons  had  submitted  to  a  treaty,  such  as  prin- 
ces irho  pnrchase  their  return  to  power  by  the  debasement  of  their 
eeontry  are  always  forced  to  accept  from  their  selfish  allies.  AH 
Europe,  except  Russia,  viewed  in  astonishment,  but  without  any 
sympathies  favorable  to  America,  the  unequal  contest  she  sustain- 
ed, single-handed,  against  a  giant  power,  which,  now  that  it  had 
triumphed  over  its  mighty  adverBary  (cooped  up  in  Elba  Uke  an 
eagle  in  a  narrow  cage),  had  let  loose  against  the  most  defenceless 
provinces  of  the  Union  die  veterans  of  Talavera,  Vittoria,  and 
Toulouse,  and  directed  against  their  commercial  cities  its  number- 
less  shipsH>f-war. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  would  have  been  the  conseqnences 
of  the  success  expected  by  England  to  result  from  the  eSbrts  made 
by  her  ministers  to  atone,  by  a  decisive  blow,  for  the  disasters 
sustained  by  the  British  arms  both  on  the  American  and  Canadian 
territory  daring  the  last  campaign ;  had  not  Providence,  in  that 
solemn  crisis  of  the  nation's  fate,  sent  forth  one  of  those  men 
whom  it  selects,  at  rare  intervals,  from  among  the  multitude,  as 
the  instrument  of  its  high  designs,  —  to  change,  by  the  sole  strength 
of  individual  genius,  the  course  of  events  previously  marked  out  by 
human  calculation,  through  the  superiority  of  numbers,  and  all  the 
probabilitieB  of  circnmstances.  A  great  spectacle  this,  showing  that, 
in  spite  of  the  present  artificial  state  of  society,  and  subject,  as  it 
would  seem  to  have  become,  to  mere  material  force,  mechanically 
o^anized,andborrowinf  fromthemindbatwhat  is  required  to  give 
it  motion,  the  destinies  of  a  people  may  yet  be  ruled  by  the  morel 
power  of  a  great  and  enthnriastie  soul,  acting  upon  the  masses,  both 
through  their  reason  and  their  imagination,  opposing  energy  to  mere 
tfremgth,  and  finding,  in  the  stores  of  its  own  indomitable  energies, 
more  resources  for  defence  than  England  found  means  for  attack,  ' 
in  her  victorious  fleets,  her  disciplined  armies,  the  wealth  of  the 
present  generation,  and  that  too  of  coming  generations  demand- 
ed of  their  future  opulence.  Tiie  President  was  aware  of  the 
threatened  invasion,  and  he  knew  that  the  expedition  would  bedi- 
neted  against  Louisiana.  There  were  no  troops  there ;  no  forties' 
tioB* to proteetNflw Orleana,  dte  emporium  ^Western  comoMiM^ii^  Ic 
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the  ukiisIb  w«re  unptovided  with  artillery  and  amell  arms,  dte  ua" 
tioual  treasury  was  empty  —  American  capitalists  refusing  to  lend 
to  an  admbistrBtioa  they  sought  to  drive  from  office  1  Posterltf 
will  learn  with  admiration  that,  under  all  the  weight  of  circumstan- 
ces so  calculated  to  depress  the  firmest  mind,  Madison  stood  fear- 
less, conscious,  and  erect,  —  never  a  moment  doubting  the  fo> 
tunes  of  the  republic  !  Instead  of  troops,  arms,  and  treasures,  tha 
President  sent  Andrew  Jackson  to  New  Orleans,  ordering  him  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  that  important  portion  of  our  em[Mre. 
This  mandate,  worded  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  the  decrees 
by  which  Roman  consols  were  directed  at  times,  "  to  tslce  care 
that  the  state  suffered  no  detriment,"  Jackson  accepted  with  the 
bold  confidence  of  bis  nature,  and  accomplished  with  the  audacious 
ralor  of  Marius,  the  energetic  prudence  of  Fabius,  and  Xha  incor- 
ruptible integrity  of  Fahricins. 

We  are  made  aware,  on  looking  at  what  we  have  already  writ- 
ten, that  we  have  no  space  to  give,  even  to  the  brief  sketch  of  the 
immortal  campaign  of  New  Orleans,  which  General  Armstrong 
has  compressed  within  a  few  short  pages.  It  must  have  been  with 
feelings  of  allowable  pride,  that  our  author  has  recorded  the  vic- 
tories obtained  by  one  whom  his  aagscity  bod  discovered  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Tennessee  militia,  and  his  choice  placed  at  the  head 
of  our  forces  in  the  south,  over  "a  veteran  army,"  to  use -his 
own  words,  "  of  fifteen  thousand  combatants,  sustained  by  a  fleet 
of  fifty  ships,  including  transports."  His  mind,  mode  gloomy  by  de- 
scribing the  disasters-  of  Bladensburgh,  seems  to  dilate,  joyous  and 
glowing,  while  he  recites  the  hard-fought  action  of  the  23d  of  De- 
ember,  1814<,  and  the  memorable  battle  of  the  8th  of  January,  1815. 

We  would  here  bring  to  a  close  these  desultory  remarks,  were 
not  the  reviewer's  task  the  correction  of  error,  as  well  as  the  be- 
stowal of  merited  praise.  To  the  accomplishment  of  the  less  pleas- 
ing of  these  twofold  duties  of  criticism,  we  proceed  with  the  less 
reluctance  as  we  believe  the  author  of  the  "  Notices"  thinks, 
with  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  France  (Buffon),  "que  celui 
qui  corrige  one  erreur  commise  par  un  auteur  a  plus  de  droit  i 
sa  reconnoissance,  que  celui  qui  lui  fait  d^convrir  tme  nouvelle 
v6rit^."  In  the  remarks  which  close  the  sixth  chiq^ter,  page  178, 
our  author  says ; — 

"  When.st  one  o'clock  of  (he  23d  of  December,  1814,  the  general  wu  ae- 
cidentoUy  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  more  than  [wo  thousood  men  (fonning 
the  ^Hie  of  the  British  army]  on  the  baobB  of  the  Mississippi,  and  wiihin  nine 
miles  of  [heir  object,  be  promptly  decided  to  [ake  at  once  (he  oBensire,  march 
upon  the  enemjr,  and  bring  bim  to  ac[ion,  before  a  second  debarkation  could 
be  mode.    In  tins  prcgect,  there  was  an  obvious  mixture  of  skill  and  erroE. 
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The  employment  of  the  irmed  vessel  was  well  imagined ;  mil  the  ditpon- 
tion  maiie  of  the  troops  to  aiutaiii  and  bcreau  the  imprmsion  produced  bjr 
the  fire  of  the  shippug,  was  aofficiently  conformed  to  the  roles  of  art ;  but 
here  txa  praise  must  end, — for  the  imbuu  thought  necessary  to  laeeesi, 
became  the  praiimate  cause  of  its  defeaL  Had  the  attack  made  by  the 
■chooaer  takei  place  half-«n-hoar  before  daybreak  of  (he  34th,  the  sarprise 
and  ccnfoiioD  on  the  pari  of  the  enemy  would  noc  have  been  less  than  ii  ac- 
tually was;  botwith  this  important  difference  —  that,  in  a  momiig  attack, 
Jaekaim'i  moremenU  would  hare  been  made  with  the  use  of  his  eyas ;  no 
eonAision  would  hare  been  teen  in  his  colamns,  nor  would  the  British  di- 
riiJoD,  stcrwed  away  as  it  was,  "  panie-atnick  uid  proetiate  behind  a  dike," 
have  been  deemed  "  too  formidable  for  attack."  A  single  well-directed  dis- 
charge of  the  American  artillery  would  hare  driren  it  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  exposed  it,  in  mass  and  disorder,  to  the  fire  of  fifteen  hundred  American 
rifies  and  mnskets.  It  will  not  be  tfaongbt  extravaigBnl  to  add,  that,  under 
Boch  cirenmstances,  a  speedy  surrender  of  the  whole  British  detachment 
would  have  followed." 

Darknttt,  General  Jacluoo  rightly  thought,  was  necessary  to 
saecess,  not  only  wben  the  attack  should  commence,  but  during 
the  whole  time  that  it  was  to  continue ;  foi  tfau  reason,  that  it 
was  intended  that  it  ebotild  conceal  (and  it  did  actually  conceal) 
from  the  enemy,  not  only  the  inferiority  of  out  forces,  but  also 
the  foct  that  two-thirds  of  our  troops  had  no  bayonets,  and  thete- 
fore  no  means  of  defence  in  a  contest  hand  to  hand.  And  again, 
that  the  ground  where  the  action  was  fought,  bemg  the  widest 
part  of  the  defile  between  the  rirer  and  the  woody  swamp  on  our 
left,  our  adversaries,  could  they  have  seen  our  order  of  battle  (aa 
they  would  immediately  have  done  as  soon  as  it  became  li^t), 
had  the  attack  taken  place,  as  suggested,  "  half-an-hour  before  day- 
break," would  easily,  with  their  superior  numbers,  not  only  have 
tnmed  onr  left,  but  also  hare  separated  the  corps  of  Coffee,  which 
sought  to  execute  a  strategic  flank  movement  against  the  En- 
glish right  wing,  from  the  main  body  of  the  American  anny.  The 
darkness,  though  it  became  the  accidental  cause,  not  of  defeat  — 
we  spurn  that  word,  in  the  name  of  the  Americans  who  fonght 
that  night ! — but  of  some  confusion  in  our  ranks,  which  prevented 
our  reaping  the  full  advantage  of  our  success,  contributed  much, 
nerertheless,  to  the  victory  of  the  23d  of  December, — a  victory 
which,  by  the  darmg  spirit  it  proved  in  the  chief,  and  the  in- 
domitable valor  it  showed  in  the  troops,  led  to  the  fire  days  of 
inaction  on  the  part  of  the  British  cotimiander,  during  which 
Getkeral  Jackson  was  enabled  to  perfect  his  line  of  defence. 

Having  disposed  of  this  point,  we  come  now  to  that  part  of  the 
"Notices,"  in  which  General  Jackson  is  censured  for  not  having 
intercepted  the  communication  between  the  British  army  and  the 
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fleet  from  which  it  receiTed  all  its  sappliea.  In  order  to  deml  fairly 
with  oui  author,  we  give  the  text  of  hia  remarka : 

"  Learin;  to  G«i>eTBl  Jackioa  the  tight  of  iaterpKtiBg  militaij'  iiwximti 
ai  fraelf  u  be  waa  wont  to  iateiprei  conatittitioDal  queatioiiB  and  legal 
(nactmeats,  that  is  'as  he  uodeniood  chem,'"  [This  inteiided  epigram m 
-accept  aa  a  high  tiibaie  paid  both  to  the  waniiar  aod  the  ■talensan!] 
"still  it  maf  be  asked,  why,  if  forbiddea  by  prudence  or  humaoiif  from 
destrofiog  a  beaten  atony,  he  should  not  hare  followed  the  example  of 
CBsar,  who,  though  i^iiaiDg  on  this  ground  lo  fight  Afrsiuus,  was  at  the 
aame  time  careful  to  seize  sfralegic  points,  cat  him  off  from  his  mf^lieai 
-and  thus,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  compel  liim  to  aorreDder. 

"  That  the  adopiion  of  this  polKr  hf  Jackson,  at  any  time  between  the 
battle  of  the  Bth  and  the  lecreat  of  the  ISth  of  Jaauarj,  wonld  haTc  had 
a  aimilat  effect  on  Lambert,  will  not  be  doubted  by  those  who  know  that, 
dnhng  the  penod  we  haw  anntioned,  the  tempts  of  the  Biiiish  arm;  had 
been  much  soured;  their  discipline  greatly  impaired;  their  aelf-CGofidenae 
fnlirely  loat;  their  magazine  nearly  exhausted;  and  their  ooly  source  of 
sni^y  (die  British  shipping)  eighty  mites  dbtani;  ten  of  which  were 
quagmire,  furnishing  a  single,  narrow,  and  dsngenms  pathway,  on  whidi 
weie  sirategic  points,  which,  if  seized  and  defended,  by  «tnn  small  coip^ 
would  have  completely  aeTcred  Lambert  &am  his  base,  and  compelhd 
him  to  chooae  between  a  surrender  and  &mine." 

There  is  no  similitude  between  the  relative  poaition  of  General 
Jackson  as  regards  Lambert,  and  that  of  Cnsar  as  relates  to 
AfraniuB.  The  army  of  the  dietatoi  was  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  the  Ijeulenanta  of  Pompey,  compoaed  of  the  Teteiana  of  tbfl 
oampaigna  in  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain,  and  infinitely  superior 
in  cavalry ;  while  the  ground,  though  inteiaeoted  by  rirers  and 
motmtains,  was  equally  accesaible  to  both  armies. 

General  Jacksoik,  on  the  contrary,  with  an  undisciplined  force, 
composed  of  nations  differing  in  language,  habits,  origin,  color,  and 
caste,  and  scarcely  equal  in  number  to  a-third  of  that  of  hi«  advei- 
sary,  withstood  and  repulsed  the  onset  of  "  a  veteran  army  of  fif- 
teen  thousand  combatants."  Besides,  this  "  single,  narrow,  and 
dangeiouapath'Way,"  through  a  "  quagmire,"  (whichmight  indeed 
emphatically  be  termed  tingle,  aince  it  was  the  only  portion  of 
that  "  quagmire"  that  could  sustain  the  weight  of  a  man,)  did  not 
exist  prerriously;  the  Britiab  army  made  it  as  it  advanced,  with  the 
vigor  and  perseverance  of  the  Romanlegions.  Itwas,  in  fact,  a  cause- 
way, which  oar  troops  could  reach  in  DO  way,  except  by  making  an- 
other  causeway  to  advanoe  from  onr  extreme  left,  till  it  had  attained 
that  -embankment ;  a  work  requiring  a  larger  force  than  we  could 
dispoae  of,  and  which  could  not  have  been  executed  in  less  than 
ten  days,  by  our  whole  may.    As  to  -the  "  sUategic  points,"  oa 
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that  dik^  we  confesa-that  we  know  of  none  such,  except  the  place 
latere  it  commeDCed,  on  Bayou  Bieaveau  (which  the  British  iutbI 
force  maile  iiiaceBubletoourtTOop8),Bnd  the  spot,  where  it  termina- 
ted  at  the  firm  land,  near  the  Britiah  right ;  a  spot  which  General 
Jackaoa  could  not  have  occupied,  without  risking,  unneceBBarily,  a 
battle  in  which  he  would  have  lost  all  the  advantages  of  his  de- 
fenuve  position  at  the  linea,  and  wantonly  endangered  the  safety 
of  New  Orleans. 

The  defensive  in  which  General  Jackson  persevered,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efibrts  of  Keaue,  Pakenham,  and  I^ambert  to  entice  him 
to  forego  his  advantages  and  fight  extra  muroa,  our  author  has 
eloquently  defined  thus  in  another  work :  "  Not  that  which  makes 
your  adversary  bold  by  showing  him  that  you  are  timid,  but  that 
of  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  one  that  filled  the  hearts  of  his  advei- 
sories  with  fear  and  their  mouths  with  murmurings  !" 

Lest  the  author  of  the  "  Notices"  might  impute  to  the  partiality 
of  personal  friendship  the  view  we  have  taken  of  General  Jackson's 
operations  during  the  campaign  of  New  Orleans,  we  are  happy,  in 
concluding  this  article,  to  lay  before  him  the  opinion  of  military  men 
of  the  highest  authority,  fully  according  with  those  here  stated,  — 
as  we  find  it  thus  expressed  in  Major  G.  T.  Poussin's  "  Considera- 
tions BUT  le  Principe  Dbmooratique  qui  rtgit  I'Union  Amferieaine, 
&C.,  Sec,"  a  work  of  great  interest  and  value  recently  published 
at  Paris : 

**  The  victwy  of  New  Orleans  is  one  of  those  events  which  rarely  occur 
in  the  histtny  of  a  nation,  the  ranembraace  of  which  is  religiously  fos- 
tered, to  show  lo  fulare  generatioos  what  the  petrioiim)  and  valor  of 
their  &thets  could  achieve  under  the  bsnneis  of  freedom. 

"As  10  that  victory  of  which  the  fame  belongs  la  the  illustrious 
chief,  I  feel  honored  by  baviag  it  in  my  power  to  declare  here  the 
opinion  entertained  in  regard  to  it  by  some  at  the  noble  relies  of  our 
impeiial  glories,  with  whom  I  visited  the  ground  where  the  battle  of 
Orleans  was  foughL  Tluyall  acknowledged  that  the  determination  takoi 
by  (General  Jackson,  en  the  23d  of  December,  1813,  to  attack  with  his  four 
or  five  thoUMnd  moi,  the  only  force  he  bad  at  hand,  sn  enemy  present- 
ing themselves  with  a  force  from  ten  to  GAeen  thousand  men,  suffices  of 
ilidf  torank  thatofficet  among  the  most  diitinguished  captains  of  the  age." 

We  happen  to  know  that  thcj  distinguished  officers  alhided  to  by 
Major  Poussin,  were  Uarshal  Clausel,  the  two  L'Allemande, 
generals  of  division.  General  Bernard,  and  Lieutenant-General 
Leftvre  Desnouettes,  both  of  them  aide-de-camps  of  Ni^leoo, 
and  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weunar,  the  worthy  antagonist  of  Manhal 
Ney  at  Qnatrc-Bras.  -,  , 

D2  _       LtOOJ^Ic 
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STANZAS  AT  EVENING. 

"  A,TUajtTm,"  "  DAMSEL  OF  DARLDt,"  AC 

NiQHT  closes  fast  BJonnd  my  way, 

And  Btill  the  cot  I  seek  is  far, 
Yet,  through  the  forest  shines  a  ray, 

Must  welcome,  in  the  evening  star. 

Mild  breezes  from  the  west  arise. 

And  fan  my  cheeli  and  stir  my  hair; 
And  gazing  on  these  woods  and  skies, 

My  lonely  heart  forgets  its  care. 

These  solemn  woods  offend  me  not ; 

And  these  sad  mQrmurs  of  the  wind, 
To  him  who  loves  the  quiet  lot, 

Bring  gentlest  feelings  to  the  mind. 

And,  lo !  the  risiDg  moon  is  hright, 

Far  glancing  from  her  eastern  throne; 
The  clouds  grow  glorious  in  her  light. 

And  all  that's  lovely  is  hei  own. 

She  rises  like  a  dream  of  love, 

Beguiles  ihe  sense,  informs  the  sight, 
Subdues  the  heart  and  bids  it  move 

To  softest  measoies  of  delight 

VisiooB  of  other  days  ahe  w&kes, 

The  past,  with  all  its  joys,  is  hen ; 
Sweet  thoughts  ahe  brings,  sad  thooghta  she  tabes. 

And  blesses  all  her  worshippera. 

Benignant  still,  she  prompts  the  heart, 

With  sadness,  to  such  sweet  allied. 
We  would  not  have  the  one  deport 

To  lose  the  other  from  its  aide. 

How  sweetly  does  she  silver  now 

The  heaven  she  fills,  the  earth  she  lights, 
"Till  lovely  grows  the  mountain's  brow. 

Whose  hoary  frown  by  day  affrights. 

Hy  steed,  whose  feet  disturb  the  stream, 

Drives  fiakes  of  silver  froitt  its  bed, 
And  the  long  prairie  grasses  gletm 

With  ttifted  jewels  for  ontqiread. 

There,  rising  high  to  greet  her  rays. 
Yon  giant  pine  begiiu  to  glow ; 
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And  DOW,  a  shooiing  beamlet  playi, 

ThroDf  h  muiy  a  leaf,  oa  groreR  below. 
Dark  ^ow  the  foresla,  but  mine  eye 

Stilt  cheers  my  waim  and  lighlened  heart, 
Aa,  itretching  fu  o'er  wood  and  skj, 

I  M«  a  thouaand  ipleadorB  dart 
Oh,  coald  it  be,  [hat  not  atone 

My  feet  might  seek  my  dwelling  here, 
Where  life  ii  pore,  where  cloud  ii  none, 

Where  eaith  is  rich  and  natuFe  &ir ! 
Some  chosen  spirit  could  I  find, 

My  own  sweet  minisler  to  be, 
The  kindred  creature  of  my  mind, 

The  bud  of  alt  the  bower  to  me ;  — 
How  happy  then !  —  This  forest,  fat 

Prom  haman  crowd  and  diy  strife, 
Lit  by  ;aa  pure  and  perfect  eCar, 

Gives  promise  of  the  sweetest  life. 
Here,  chastmed  by  each  soothing  ray, 

Without  the  lare  to  pride  or  crime, 
Life  is  a  hsppy  child,  at  play, 

That  laugh*  at  place  end  mocks  at  time. 
And  she  should  make  my  cottage  bower, 

With  leaflet  green  and  chaplet  rare, 
And  be,  alike,  the  bird,  the  flower, 

The  beam,  the  soog,  the  blessing  there ! 

W.  O.  8. 


SONNET. 
TiEW  YRtat  sallock's  bill,  neax  flutsbueo^  hew  tore; 
Westward  sod  south,  rude  Nature's  face  we  see. 

Sublimely  sevsge;  upon  either  baud. 

Rough,  Etein,  and  wild,  grim  forests,  mountoine  stand,— 
Gladly  we  mm  and  fix  our  eyes  on  thee. 
Thou  mimic  ocean,  beautiful  Champlain! 

Bright  sheet  of  watera,  gemmed  with  &iry  islea, 

Qazing  oo  thee,  all  nature  smilee  and  shiues, 
And  the  heart  yield's  to  Fancy's  gentle  reign. 
Thy  banks  we  course  by  streamlet,  village,  town,  -.» 

But  soon  we  rest  upon  the  gra.ceful  bay. 
Broad  stream  and  headlands,  where  a  double  crown 

Our  fleet  aod  host  Iriumphani  htjie  away ; 
And  where  to  strains  too  early  to  expire, 
The  angel  sisters*  waked  their  heaven-tanght  lyr« !        B.F.B> 

*  Lneretia  and  Muvaret  Davlilian.  ,  -~  i 
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THE  PENNY-POSTMAW .— No.  I, 
To  John  Ttlbk,  VicB-PaBstDENT  of  the  Uhitsd  States.: 

SiH :  I  bdieve  —  at  least,  I  hope  —  that  you  are  a  man  of  too 
much  good  sense  to  take  offence  at  being  addressed  by  your  true 
and  proper  title,  evea  by  bo  humble  a  fellow-citizeD  as  a  Penny- 
Postman.  That  1  am  prompted  by  neither  a  discourteous  nor  an 
unfriendly  spirit,  you  will,  I  tiust,  be  sufficiently  satisfied  before 
we  part.  Others  may  covertly  insult  you,  by  supposing  that  a  title 
to  which  you  have  really  no  constitutional  nor  legal  right,  will 
gratify  a  silly  vanity  which  the  presumption  in  truth  imputes  to 
you.  Others  may  ha\'e  been  actuated  inthrosting'uponyouthename 
and  the  office  of  "  the  President,"  by  oWioua  motives  of  inter- 
est to  ^riiich  I  can  scarcely  conceive  you  to  be  entirely  blind.  If 
there  were  any  lack  of  the  former  class  of  obsequious  courtiers 
about  your  person,  despising  while  they  flatter,  and  flattering  be* 
cause  they  despise,  it  would  be  the  first  instance  in  the  annals  of 
palaces  of  such  a  phenomenon.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
two  great  rivals  in  your  own  party,  for  the  succession  to  the  seat 
you  now  fill,  with  all  their  friends  and  partisans  by  whom  you  are 
surrounded,  were  insensible  to  the  importance  of  insisting  on  your 
being  a  full  "  President"  now,  bo  as  to  exclude  you  from  any  future 
competition  with  their  own  aspirations,  by  brinjgiiig  yon  within  the 
application  of  the  new-fashioned  '  one-term  principle'  of  wbich 
we  have  lately  heard  so  much,  they  would  sadly  belie  their  well- 
earned  characters  for  quickness  in  the  perception  of  the  interest 
of  their  immediate  personal  ambition,  and  for  an  equal  unscrupu- 
lousness  as  to  means  in  its  pursuit.  I,  Sir,  am  neither  false  friend 
nor  flatterer ;  and  will  therefore  pay  you  the  higher  respect,  and 
perhaps  the  truer  service,  by  addressing  you  simply  by  that  infe- 
rior title  which  alone  you  have  a  proper  right  to  claim. 

That  you  should  have  thus  allowed  your  own  better  judgment 
to  be  misled  in  adopting  the  style  and  title  of  "  the  President,"  by  a 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  yrhoae  sincerity  or  whose  dis- 
interestedness in  this  counsel  might  well  have  been  an  object  of 
just  suspicion  to  you,  is  indeed  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  me. 
I  will  not  believe  that  you  aided  to  mislead  yourself,  under  an  un- 
conscious influence  of  a  petty  pride  of  officlsl  dignity,  alike  un- 
worthy of  your  position  and  of  your  character.  If  you  were  induced 
to  believe  that  highest  of  all  the  titles  of  eminence  known  to  the 
political  institutions  of  nations,  the  "  Presisbht  of  the  United 
States,"  really  and  rightfully  yours,  by  the  constitution  of  your 
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country,  and  tb«  will  of  yonr  covntrymeii,  I  will  not  believe  that 
it  wwbecwnse 

"  The  will  wu  ftiher,  Harry,  to  the  thought !" 

1  wifl  do  yon  the  justice  of  preeuming,  that  it  was  more  probably 
from  an  unwillingnesB  to  appear  disposed  to  place  yourself  so  di- 
rectly in  the  attitude  of  a  presidential  candidate  for  1841,  —  an 
attitude  which  would  seem  inseparable  from  the  position  of  a  Vice- 
President  called  to  discharge  the  pTesidential  duties  under  such 
circumstances,  while  at  the  same  time  calculated  seriously  per- 
haps  to  embarrass  your  administration,  by  provoking  the  jealousy 
and  hostility  of  the  two  leading  members  of  your  own  party  al- 
ready referred  to. 

Such  was  probably  your  motive ;  or  perhaps  it  was  a  mixture  of 
aQ  those  to  which  I  have  alluded.  However,  as  it  was  your  first 
step  in  your  new  position,  it  was  a  pity  that  it  was  a  false  one. 
The  argument  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  which  resides  your  sole  right  to  the  seat  you  now  fill,  is 
in  the  following  terms  i 

"  Id  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  ofSce,  or  of  bis  death, 
leugnatiou,  or  ioabitiiy  to  dischs^  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  of- 
fice, the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President" 

The  only  question  here  is,  to  which  of  the  two  antecedents  ad- 
mitted by  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  the  relative  term  "  the 
same"  is  applicable — 'to  the  words  "the  said  office,"  or  to  the 
words  "  the  powers  and  duties."  If  to  the  former,  you  are  now,  as 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay  have  desired  to  make  you  —  as  yon 
have  yourself  assumed  to  be  —  and  as  the  political  favor  of  one 
portion,  and  the  personal  courtesy  of  the  other,  of  both  branches 
of  CosKresa  have  recognised  yo>u — in  fact,  and  in  name,  by  a  fuH 
and  perfect  right  and  title,  "  the  Pbksidbnt."  If  to  the  latter,  yon 
are  still  that  which  the  will  of  the  people  created  you,  the  Vict- 
PrendetU,  —  although  the  will  of  a  still  bjgher  power  has  called  mto 
existence  the  contingency  provided  for  in  the  above  clause,  in  which, 
by  virtue  of  that  capacity,  the  "powers  and  duties"  of  the  presi- 
dential office  devolve  upon  you.  The  grammatical  construction  of 
the  sentence  will  equally  admit  either  alternative.  If,  in  the  former 
case,  it  be  argued  that  the  word  "  office"  is  the  nearest  antece- 
dent ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  latter,  the  words  "  powers  and  du- 
ties" constitute  the  main  and  primary  member  of  the  expression, 
the  words  "the  said  office"  being  but  secondary  and  dependent 
tqion  them  through  the  agency  of  the  connecting  preposition.  Now, 
the  fmet  Hut  among  the  several  contingencies  covered  1^  *^qo  [r 
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elaaae,  is  one  in  which  the  disability  of  the  Frmideut  may  b« 
merely  temporary,  is  surely  decisiTe  of  the  question  against  the 
interpretation  on  which  you  have  been  led  to  act.  The  "  inabili- 
ty" provided  against  may  be  caused  by  mental  oi  physical  disease 
from  which  the  President  may  recovei.  You  will  scarcely  coi^ 
tend,  that  he  would  cease  duiii^  that  interval  to  be  "  the  Presi- 
dent," —  that  he  would  be  bound  to  withdraw  from  the  occupancy 
of  the  presidential  palace  (for  it  is,  I  regret  to  say,  apalace),  —  or 
that  there  would  be  any  intermiasion  of  his  right  to  the  full  frui- 
tion of  the  presidential  salary.  Still  leas  would  you  maintain  the 
absurdity  that  there  could  be  two  "  Presidents"  in  existence  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  eaeh  entitled  to  the  honorable  designation  of 
the  office,  and  requiring  a  double  appropriation  of  its  salary ;  nor 
if  an  incumbent  had  ceaaed  to  be  "  the  President,"  by  the  constitu- 
tional transmission  of  "  the  said  office"  to  the  Vice-President,  that 
be  could  resume  the  office  thus  vacated,  that  he  could  recover  the 
virtue  thus  gone  out  of  him,  by  any  other  process  than  that  of 
popular  election.  And  yet  all  these  consequences  are  clearly  in- 
Tolved  in  your  preeent  aaaumption  of  the  office  and  title  to  which 
you  were  noi  elected  by  the  people. 

Suppose,  Sir,  that  the  good  old  man  whose  place  yon  now  fill, 
instead  of  having  been  called  to  receive  in  heaven  the  reward  of 
abiameless  and  virtuous  life  on  earth,  were  at  the  present  moment 
simply  in  a  condition  of  "  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  said  office,"  which  might  be  but  temporary  in  its  du- 
ration,—  suppose,  for  example,  he  were  insane,  or  in  a  state  of 
trance,  or  eatalepay,  or  in  such  a  condition  of  health  as  to  compel 
him  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  all  public  business,  or  perhaps  to 
seek  a  remedy  only  to  be  obtained  by  foreign  travel  —  in  sucli 
case,  precisely  the  same  constitutional  provision  would  come  into 
play  under  which  you  are  occupying  your  preaent  position ;  yet, 
surely, you  would  not  pretend  that  "the  said  office" had  devolved 
upon  you,  or  that  you  eould  advance  the  slightest  claim  either  to 
its  title,  or  to  its  salary,  without  a  special  law  and  appropriation 
of  Congress  to  that  effect. 

It  is  true  that  you  succeed  to  the  full  poseession  of  all  the  official 
"  powers  and  duties"  of  the  Presidency.  It  is  true,  too,  that  no  one  of 
any  party  would  probably  raiae  an  objection  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  Congress  legally  necessary  to  entitle  you  to  its  salary,  and  to 
justify  the  ofliceTs  of  the  Treasury  in  paying  it  to  you.  Butthat 
which  constitutes  in  reality  the  essence  of  the  honor  incident  to 
that  possession  of  the  highest  of  dignities  that  man  can  aspire  to  on 
this  earth,  the  choice  of  the  people,  you  do  not  possess,  you  can- 
sot  pretend  to  claim.    None  of  thai  impalpable  but  powerful  moral 
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force  which  is  derived  from  that  elective  and  reprflKatative  chu- 
acter,  can  attach  to  a  Pre»dent  who  has  attained  that  office  only 
in  the  mode  in  which  its  administration  happens  to  have  fallen  od 
you.  Your  election  by  the  people,  as  none  underetanda  better 
than  yourself,  had  not  the  elighteat  referenco  to  the  contingeoey 
which  in  the  course  of  Fiovidence  has  occurred.  You  were  nom- 
inated, as  a  very  re^tectable  gentleman,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a 
portion  of  your  party,  to  whom  the  opinions  with  which  your  name 
stood  and  stands  identified,  on  some  of  the  most  prominent  ques- 
tions of  the  times,  were  far  more  acceptable  than  those  which  en^ 
teied  into  the  political  character,  such  as  it  was,  rf  General  Harri- 
son.  You  were  voted  for  by  the  main  bulk  of  your  supporters, 
■imply  as  "  Tyler  too,"  much  after  the  same  fashion  in  which 
any  worthy  individual  of  the  "  Smith"  family,  provided  he  had 
never  been  on  actual  inmate  of  a  penitentiary,  might  have  been 
elected  under  similar  circumstances.  Even  if  you  were  clearly 
now,  that  which  you  clearly  are  not,  legally  and  teehnically  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  but  the  empty  shell  of 
the  office,  BO  far  as  regards  all  its  true  dignity  and  worth,  that  you 
would  grasp.  All  that  which  constitutes  it  the  glorious  prize  which 
in  truth  it  is  to  the  noblest  ambition,  lies  yet  beyond,  far  beyond  and 
above,  the  position  to  which  an  unforeseen  accident  has  advanced 
you.  You  have  yet,  Sir,  to  earn  from  your  country  the  honor  of  ths 
Presidency,  —  and  to  earn  it  in  the  only  mode  in  which  it  ia  to  btf 
earned,  by  the  arduous  and  noble  title  of  deserving  it. 

It  is  no  immaterial  point  of  mere  titular  and  technical  distinc 
tion,  this  question  as  to  the  true  official  position  which  you  now 
hold.  It  never  can  be  unworthy  of  our  most  careful  attention  to 
settle,  by  a  first  correct  precedent,  the  proper  constructian  of  a 
new  point  in  the  application  of  the  great  and  sacred  charter  of  our 
liberties  and  of  our  hopes,  the  Constitution.  It  is  easy,  too,  to 
imagine  cases  in  which  the  most  serious  evils  might  be  the  fniit 
of  the  seed  planted  by  the  precedent  now  set  by  you.  Suppose 
these  two  functionaiies  to  be  the  heads  of  two  hostile  and  evenly 
balanced  parties,  at  a  period  of  high  excitement  and  mutual  exas- 
peration, and  that  a  temporary  disability  should,  accoidmg  to  youf 
doctrine,  divest  the  President  of  that  office,  and  cause  ittodevolve 
upon  the  Vice-President,  —  might  not  the  attempt  by  the  former 
to  resume  it,  on  the  recovery  of  his  ability  to  discharge  its  powers 
and  duties,  be  possibly,  too  probably,  attended  with  difficulties 
which  might  be  the  most  disastrous  1  And  on  the  present  occa- 
sion  eventual  consequences  of  the  highest  moment  may  perhaps 
hinge  upon  the  question.  Sir,  you  are  still  what  the  people  made 
you,  the  Vice-President ;  and  by  that  name  I  beg  leave  to  address 
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you  M  you  ought  to  be  addressed,  testifying  tbna  in  reality  ah^her 
respect  and  a  truer  friend^ip,  than-  if  I  should  flatter  your  vanity 
by  a  title  to  which  you  have  as  yet  no  claim,  but  'V^iHi  you  may 
hereafter  make  most  gloriously  your  own. 

Youi  position  is  certainly  at  this  moment  a  very  fine  one,  in 
the  opportunity  which  it  affords  you  of  rendering  most  inestim- 
able services  to  your  country,  and  of  inscribing  your  own  high 
among  the  highest  of  the  names  enrolled  in  the  Pantheon  of  its 
grateful  memory.  Are  yon  equal  to  that  opportunity  1 — are  you 
worthy  of  that  position  1  I  await  with  a  most  earnest  interest 
the  answer  which  time  must  soon  develop  to  the  inquiry.  You 
have  now  to  prove  yourself  either  a  great  man,  or  a  very  little  one. 
Prove  yourself  an  honest  one  —  true  to  the  faith  of  the  political 
school  in^ichyou  were  reared  —  true  to  the  high  principles  of  the 
glorious  old  State  to  whose  favor  you  owe  all  that  you  are — true 
to  the  opinions  so  manfully  uttered  by  you  in  foimer  years,  and 
with  which  is  identified  all  of  political  character  that  attaches  to 
your  name, — proveyourself  but  thus  honest  and  true,  in  the  present 
unprecedented  crisis  of  our  national  affairs,  and  among  those  noble 
sons  to  whom  Virginia  has  been  so  long-  wont  to  point,  like  the 
mother  of  the  Gracchi,  as  the  jewels  alone  worthy  to  grace  her 
queenly  brow,  there  will  be  none — no,  not  one — on  whom 
through  future  years  her  eye  will  rest  with  a  proud  affection, 
higher  than  that  which  will  be  equally  your  desert  and  your  cer- 
tain reward.  I  beg  your  indulgence  while  I  venture  to  hold  up 
before  you,  as  in  a  mirror,  as  faithful  an  outline  of  that  position 
as  I  can  trace  within  my  present  brief  limits. 

At  no  former  period  of  our  history,  together  with  a  similar 
political  excitement,  has  there  existed  a  similar  confusion  of 
parties,  to  that  which  now  prevails  among  us.  The  question  is  no 
longer — so  far  as  regards  the  terms  in  which  it  is  stated  —  which 
of  the  two  rival  parties  shall  prevail,  the  Federal  or  the  Democrat- 
ic,— which  of  the  two  antagonist  political  theories  shall  govern 
the  course  of  the  public  affairs,  that  of  the  State-Rights,  or  that 
of  the  Consolidation  school, — which  of  the  two  names  shall  be 
adopted  as  the  expression  of  the  ideas  dominant  in  the  adminis- 
tration, that  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  or  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  only  question,  according  at  least  to  the  public  professions  of 
both  parties,  is,  which  of  the  two  is  in  reality  the  true  Democratic, 
the  true  State-Sights,  the  tme  Jeffersonion  party. 

I  am  far,  indeed.  Sir,  from  intending  to  imply  that  it  is  with  an 
equal  title  that  the  two  parties  are  thus  laying  claim  to  a  common 
character.  Hypocrisy  is  said  to  be  the  homage  which  vice  pays 
to  virtue.    There  is  doubtless  many  an  honest  democrat  whom 
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mieUke  has  eaot  amon^  the  raiik«  of  the  Whig  puty,  to  idioin  it 
wontd  be  an  injustice  I  am  the  last  to  ofier,  to  impute  to  him  any 
other  qitirit,  in  his  political  piofeisiou  or  condact,  than  the  aame 
sincerity  I  am  conscious  of  in  my  own.  But  that  this  pretension 
by  the  party  whose  votes  have  elevated  you  to  power,  is  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  of  frauds,  aod  at  the  «kme  time  in  its  vety  fals^ 
hood  the  most  signal  act  of  homage  tliey  could  oflTer  to  the 
memory  of  out  great  political  spoetle,  and  to  the  truth  as  well  aa 
to  the  power  of  the  principles  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  I  sm 
entitled  to  assert.  I  have  here  nothing  to  say  of  the  democratic 
or  anti-democratic,  the  federal  or  the  snti-federal,  the  Hamihonian 
or  the  Jeffersonian,  character  of  particular  measures,  upon  which 
the  two  parties  may  have  been,  or  may  yet  be,  at  issue.  However 
clearly  I  may  discern  in  them  the  evidence  of  the  radically 
antagonist  character  of  the  two  parties  in  their  present  organiza^ 
tion,  — the  federalism  of  the  one  and  the  democracy  of  the  other 
being  illustrated  in  a  stronger  relief  at  the  present  day  in  some  of 
these  measures  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  —  yet  to  you  I 
have  scarcely  the  right  to  address  such  an  srgumeat.  You  would 
regard  it  as  a  one-sided  assumption  of  the  whole  subject  of  the 
controversy,  to  which  of  course  I  could  not  claim  your  assent. 
But  Virginian  as  you  were  bom  and  bred,  and  State-BightB-maa 
as  yon  have  always  jffofessed  to  be,  you  cannot  refuse  it  to  the 
assertion  which  you  may  verify  by  inquiry  of  your  own  Secretary 
of  State,  that  at  least  the  main  bulk  of  the  old  federal  and  anti- 
democratic party  are  still  to  be  found  among  those  who  have  been 
the  most  lealous  in  overthrowing  the  administration  on  irtiose  fall 
you  have  risen.  Individuals  may  indeed  be  pointed  to,  on  our  side, 
eonspicuons  from  their  very  rarity,  whom  the  onward  movement 
of  the  public  mind  in  die  democratic  direction  has  converted  into 
friends  of  the  party  and  the  principles  they  may  once  have  oppo- 
Bed ;  but  on  the  other  side  are  to  be  seen  whole  masses  of  popu- 
lotloh,  sections  of  country^  and  numerous  presses  of  sncient 
reputation  and  unchanged  character,  vduoh,  as  they  were  Federal 
of  old,  are  Whig  now.  And  while  on  the  one  side  every  such 
convert  to  be  found  anwng  the  democratic  ranlcs  is  frank  in  ac- 
knowledging the  radical  change  of  sentiment  through  which  god' 
viction  and  experience  have  Led  him,  on  the  other  any  such  inf 
potation  of  change  is  repelled  with  soom.  Leading  Whig  presses 
have  freely  expressed  the  oratMnpt  all  honest  men  must  feel,  for 
the  hypocritical  profession*  of  "Jeflersonian  and  State-Rights 
democracy,"  which  have  been  recently  beard  so  loud  on  the  lips 
of  those  whose  whole  past  life  and  present  conduct  equally  belie 
them  alii  and  untold  numbers  of  that  party,  in  die  freedom  ^t^^oale 
VoL.IX.No,  L— E  '        cS 
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prirate  inteicoui'M,  do  not  hesitBte  to  express  all  the  sentimentg 
fBmiliar  to  the  worst  and  blackest  times  of  the  old  Federalism, 
finding  nothing  in  those  sentiments  incompatible  with  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  Whig  party  of  the  present  day.  This  difierence  at 
least,  it  cannot  be  denied,  distinguishes  the  two  parties.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  disputed  character  of  party  measnres,  I  leave  it 
to  yourself  to  judge,  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  likely  to  be 
the  one,  to  whose  general  direction  an  honest  statesman  of  the 
school  yon  have  always  professed  ought  most  naturally  to  incline. 
Wo  to  you,  Sir,  wo  to  your  future  fame  and  name,  if  you  should 
succeed,  as  so  many  a  false  friend  is  urging  you,  in  earning,  with 
the  contempt  and  execration  of  that  party  with  which  Federalism 
has  no  affinities,  the  ^plause  of  that  which  is  not  only  able  thus 
to  fraternize  with  that  Federalism,  in  perfect  bannony  of  a  con- 
genial tJmractei  and  tendency,  but  which  reposes  upon  that  Fed- 
eralism as  the  main  body  and  strength  of  its  support  1  Wo,  I  re- 
peat, and  shame,  to  John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  if  he  can  long  con- 
tinue to  harmonize,  on  vital  principles  of  constitutional  doctrine, 
in  the  same  cabinet  counsels  with  Daniel  Webster  of  Boston  I 

On  the  surface,  however,  of  our  present  political  condition  there 
does  undeniably  exist  all  that  confusion  of  parties  I  have  above 
alluded  to, — a  confusion  of  which  you,  in  your  present  position, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  embodied  expression.  There  probably  may 
be  a  small  number  of  persons  attached  to  the  Democratic  party 
whose  real  principles  are  but  little  in  accordance  with  those  of 
its  main  body.  There  certainly  is  a  very  large  minority  of  the 
party  whose  votes  have  placed  you  where  you  are,  between  whose 
principles  and  those  of  the  majority  reigns  a  discord  which  no 
art  can  ever  reconcile.  You  cannot  yourself  be  unconscious  of 
the  fact,  that  they  are  composed  of  a  vast  variety  of  elements  the 
most  heterogeneous,  which  have  been  held  together  by  no  other 
bond  than  the  external  and  artificial  one  of  a  common  opposition. 
All  the  materials  of  discontent  necessarily  generated  by  a  twelve 
years'  possession  of  power  by  one  set  of  men,  in  a  period  of  high 
excitement  and  strong  political  action,  contributed  their  share  to 
swell  the  motley  mass.  Everything  that  was  incongruous,  every- 
thing that  was  inconsistent,  were  there  most  absurdly  mingled 
together, — like  the  material  of  the  columns  you  will  see  any  fine 
morning  that  you  may  walk  into  the  Representative  Hall  in  the 
Capitol,  well  described  by  the  expressive  name  by  which  it  is 
known  to  the  vulgar  as  " ptiddingstone."  Here  you  will  find  a 
pebble  of  free-trade  snugly  fitting  in  between  two  larger  pieces 
of  high-tariffism — here  a  fragment  of  blood-red  abolitionism, 
pgreeably  contrasting  with  a  black  mass  of  slavery, — here  a  vein 
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of  TwlMcation  and  the  strictest  conBtitntionBl  coustniction,  in- 
terweaving  with  a  broad  line,  encircling  the  whole,  of  the  widest 
federal  Utitudinarianism, — here  a  huge  piece  of  a  national  bonk, 
in  most  amicable  juxtaposition  with  all  that  is  antagonist  in  prin- 
ciple  to  such  an  institution, — while  you  wUl  find  crumbled  fntg- 
ments  of  rotten  bankruptcy  scattered  in  abundance  over  its  entire 
surface,  and  cemented  into  a  perfect  chaos  of  discord  with  all 
the  rest  of  its  mingled  ingredients.  Sir,  this  is  no  exa^erated  pic- 
tare  of  your  party.  You  cannot  yoorself  refuse  to  recog^nise  that 
it  is  but  too  faithful  to  the  truth.  Hence  arose  the  necessity,'  so 
clearly  apparent  to  the  nominating  convention,  of  which  you  Were 
at  once  a  member,  and  its  choice  for  the  office  you  now  £11,  of 
omitting  the  usual  declaration  of  principles  and  intended  meas- 
ures, by  which  such  nominations  have  heretofore  been  accom- 
panied. Had  such  a  declaration  been  made,  you  well  know  now, 
as  they  well  knew  then,  that  you  could  never  have  succeeded  in 
the  election.  This  vast  chaotic  mass,  by  whose  votes  the  change 
of  administration  was  efiected — (thorough  as  was  their  organi- 
zation, I  cannot  call  them  a  "  party")  — had  in  truth  no  other  com- 
mon principle,  than  the  single  one  of  opposition  to  the  actual  in- 
cumbents of  the  seats  of  government.  The  motives  to  that  op- 
position were  as  various  as  the  diversified  fragments  of  iriiich 
that  huge  but  shapeless  mass  was  composed.  With  some  it  pro- 
ceeded from  one  cause,  with  others  from  a  dozen  different  ones. 
One  portion  of  the  Whigs  hoped  to  supersede  the  general  policy 
of  the  administTation  by  one  contemplated  set  of  measures, — 
than  which  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  wishes  of  another 
portion;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  thoughts  of  no  inconsider- 
able number  extended  very  little  farther  than  a  mere  change  of 
men,  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the  thousand  abuses  and 
cormptions  of  mere  administration,  which  a  thousand-thousand 
reiterated  charges  made  them  believe  to  exist,  on  the  part  of  the 
set  of  individuals  so  long  undisturbed  in  the  mont^oly  of  publie 
office.  How  large,  too,  was  the  number  of  those  who  were  ac- 
tuated by  no  distinct  political  ideas  at  all,  to  swell  this  confused 
clamor  for  mere  "  cbaoige,"  I  do  not  caie  to  consider, — caring  as 
little  for  one  set  of  measures  as  for  another,  for  one  set  of  prin- 
ciples as  for  their  opposite ;  and  only  snxious  to  take  advantage 
of  the  brief  rally  of  the  "  credit  system,"  which  they  hoped  as 
the  consequence  of  a  political  revolution,  for  their  relief  from 
then  own  immediate  embarrassments. 

Now,  Sir,  what  conceivable  administration  could  be  sustained, 
in  any  practical  line  of  policy,  by  such  a  party  1  If  General  Har- 
riwKi  had  lived,  he  mi^t  possibly  have  held  them  U^ethviO'J  [c 
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througfi  the  esBtin^  machiaeir  of  tkeir  recent  organizBtion, 
from  the  penonal  attochmeat  whiek  seemed  to  lure  centred  about 
him, — pwhapa  for  the  first  year  of  bis  term.  Certainly  even  be 
could  not  bare  maintained  their  e<diesion  for  a  longer  period. 
What  then  hare  you  to  expect  \  Unsustained  by  any  enthunasm 
of  personal  popnkrity— selected  with  no  actual  reference  to  the 
contingency  which  an  unforeseen  dispensation  of  ProTidence  has 
called  into  existencs — an  old  member  of  the  political  school  irre- 
concilably opposed  to  that  of  a  rery  la^e  proportion  of  those  whose 
Totes  have  placed  you  at  the  head  of  ofiairs,  and  identified  with 
prineiplca  emphatic&Uy  declared  and  repeated,  and  never  retract- 
ed, the  most  directly  hostile  to  the  riews  of  their  majority — is  it 
possible  that  the  idea  can  for  a  moment  possess  your  mind,  of 
finding  ia  that  party  the  support  necessary  to  a  anccessful,  or  eren 
to  any  practicable  administration  of  the  government  1 

If  yon  attempt  it  by  your  measures, — and  it  can  only  be  hy 
the  al)andoiimeiit  of  all  the  principles  of  your  school,  —  I  warn  you 
that  you  will  fail,  miserably,  di^racefuUy.  Yon  have  none  of 
that  kind  of  political  strength  incident  to  the  representative  char- 
acter of  a  President,  fresh  from  a  popular  election  conducted  oa 
the  basis  of  any  weli-understood  great  issues  at  stake.  The  only 
basis  of  moral  force  you  have  to  rest  upon  is  that  of  consistency 
irith  your  old  principles,  —  your  hoatUity  to  a  national  bank ;  your 
distrust  and  dislike  of  the  entire  system  of  paper-money  tM-nltjug 
as  it  exists  among  us ;  your  opposition  to  the  whole  theory  of  the 
"  American  system,"  in  its  double  aspect  of  internal  improvementa 
and  of  a  productive  tariff  an  opposition  which  you  carried  almost 
if  not  quite  to  the  farthest  verge  of  nullification.  If  yon  abandon 
that  ground,  you  sink  into  nothing.  If  you  stand  firmly  and  faiths 
fully  hy  it,  it  will  prove  a  rock  to  your  feet  which  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  prevail  against.  In  the  one  case,  you  drag  ont  your 
term  of  accidental  offipe,  an  object  of  contempt  to  all  parties  j  and 
after  a  feeble  and  imbecile  administration,  perpetually  pressed  by 
unanswerable  attack  from  withont,  and  distracted  by  harassing  die* 
aension  within,  you  will  drop  out  of  history,  with  the  reputation 
of  one  whom  chance  had  elevated  to  a  position  in  which  he  might 
have  been  a  great  man,  to  no  other  efiect  than  to  enable  him 
to  prove  the  more  conspicuously  his  own  miserable  littleness. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir,  prove  now,  when  the  highest  req>onsihi]i- 
ties  of  action  are  imposed  upon  you,  but  true  in  praetice  to  your 
old  principles,  and  for  all  the  abuse  with  which  you  may  be  assailed 
by  those  whom  you  have  never  given  any  ri^t  to  expect  from  you  any 
different  line  of  action,  you  will  find  an  abundant  compensation  in 
the  general  support  which  you  will  receive  from  that  great  party  to 
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whom  those  principlea  are  all  that  they  hold  mott  deat.  We  mtA 
nothing  better  than  a  President  who  will  conform  his  actitms  to  your 
pTofessions  of  former  days ;  and  in  suatainiog  your  administrtttion,  if 
yon  will  but  allow  us  to  do  ao  by  deserriag  h,  and  in  electing  you 
by  a  large  and  enthueiaatic  majority  to  the  full  poaBeaaion  of  the 
office  which  is  now  but  impeffectly  your  own,  we  ^ould  rather 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  thna  afforded  ua,  of  proving  the  nn«erity 
of  our  devotion  to  otii  principles,  and  our  comparative  indifference 
to  any  inferior  objects  of  common  pHrtisan  interest. 

We  are  far  indeed  from  indifference  to  not  a  few  of  our  own  diik 
tingnished  chiefs  and  champions,  who  have  worthily  anstained  the 
cause  of  those  principlea,  at  the  head  of  onr  party  amy,  in  many  a 
hard-fought  field  of  political  contest,  —  those  to  whom  our  attach- 
ment,  our  gratitude,  and  oui  confidence,  would  moat  naturally  direct 
OQT  first  thoughts  in  the  choice  of  a  candidate  for  the  Freaidency. 
But  our  patriotism  and  our  political  philosophy  rise  to  a  far  higher 
elevation  than  any  considerations  of  a  nature  thus  purely  personuL 
**  Jmieta  Plato,  amictu  Soeratea,  ted  magu  arnica  Veritat  /"  We 
know  no  such  thing  as  a  rtgAt  on  the  part  of  any  individual,  on  hia 
coimtry  or  on  his  party,  however  eminent  the  services  he  may 
have  rendered  to  either.  Such  aerrices,  if  in  truth  performed  in 
such  a  apirit  as  to  merit  any  reward,  carry  their  own  full  reward 
in  their  own  simple  performance.  If  more  is  claimed,  the  very 
claim  is  the  proof  that  nothing  is  deserved.  No  man  can  render 
more  than  hia  mere  duty  to  his  country  and  to  the  cause  of  hia 
principles.  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  any  application 
for  party  reward,  on  the  ground  of  party  services,  —  be  the  prize 
•ought  high  or  low  in  the  scale  of  the  political  lottery,  —  ought 
to  constitute  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  ila  rejection.  In  its  Belei> 
tion  (rfits  candidates  forpublic  office,  whether  for  the  Presidency  or 
for  any  inferiorpost  of  public  trust  and  honor,  the  Democracy  have 
no  other  consideration  to  look  to  than  the  promotion  of  the  great 
cause  of  their  high  and  holy  principles.  No  past  services  of  in- 
dividuals, no  peraonal  feeling  with  frhich  they  may  be  regarded, 
can  have  the  weight  of  the  dust  in  the  balance  in  compariaon  with 
thia  one  paramount  motive  of  our  action.  The  man  whom  cir- 
cumstancea  may  chance  to  have  placed  in  the  position  in  which  he 
becomes  the  most  prominent  represenlativa  of  our  principles,  and 
the  most  completely  identified  with  the  maintenance  of  their  as- 
cendency, he  is  the  man  whom,  like  our  barbarian  forefathers  oi 
oU,  we  raise  aloft  on  otir  shields,  to  be  our  chief  and  our  leader  in 
the  struggle  through  which  that  ascendency  is  to  be  maintained. 
When  our  standard-bearer  has  been  stricken  dawn,  we  care  little 
iriiat  new  or  accidental  bond  may  have  succeeded  to  his  post  of 
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honor,  — ^it »  upon  the  sacred  orifiamme  itself  that  our  eyes  ue  fix- 
ed; and  provided  it  be  but  bravely  and  firmly  borne  on  high,  it  it 
around  it  that  we  raUy,  with  bat  little  heed  to  the  individual  over 
whom  its  folds  may  happen  to  wave. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  supposed  'claims'  of  any 
individuals,  however  high  their  merits  oi  our  grateful  sense  of 
them,  that  would  deter  us  from  yielding  to  your  administration 
and  to  your  re-election  a  support  alike  honorable  to  both,  if  yon 
will  but  deseive  it.  If  among  those  from  whom  our  selection 
would  otherwise  probably  be  made,  there  should  be  any  who  would 
hesitate  to  sympathize  frankly  with  that  patriotic  and  disinteiested 
spirit  vriiich  would  under  such  circumstances  stimulate  all  the 
better  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  to  sustain  you  and  reward 
you,  the  feeling  would  be  the  witness  against  himself  of  his  own 
unworthinesB  of  our  regard  or  confidence.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
there  are  any  such,  among  the  several  distinguished  individuals  to 
whom  this  remark  could  have  an  application. 

I  care  hut  little.  Sir,  for  the  circumstance  of  your  having  been,  in 
our  party  divisions,  so  long  arrayed  on  the  side  of  opposition  to 
the  admintstratians  we  have  been  proud  and  glad  to  support.  I 
need  not  direct  your  eye  to  another  very  eminent  statesman  and 
great  man,  who  may  perhaps  be  rightfully  designated  as  the  pres- 
ent bead  of  that  political  school  of  which  you  have  always  pro- 
fessed yourself  a  disciple,  and  whose  opposition  to  General  Jack- 
son's administration  had  been  far  more  vehement  than  any  ever 
exhibited  by  yon.  He  was  undoubtedly  honest  in  that  as  in  hia 
subsequent  course ;  and  though  in  some  respects  grievously  mis- 
taken, and  misled  by  inAuences  of  a  nature  purely  personal,  yet 
the  ground  of  opposition  occupied  by  him  was  one  distinct  and 
detached,  from  the  main  body  of  those  with  whom  he  was  thus 
thrown  into  a  temporary  and  accidental  aUiance.  The  overactioa 
of  the  executive  spring,  in  the  machinery  of  our  poUtical  structure, 
was  the  principal  point  against  which  his  opposition  directed 
itself;  together  with  tliat  policy  of  the  employment  of  State 
banks  as  the  fiscal  agents  and  depositories  of  the  goremmeni, 
which  experience  so  soon  after  proved  to  be  fraught  with  evils 
even  exceeding  the  dangers  which  he  anticipated  and  fore- 
told. At  the  same  time,  you  cannot  have  forgotten  how,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  personal  antagonism  of  politics,  he  was  hurried,  by 
the  impetuous  energy  of  a  generous  nature,  and  by  private  resent- 
ments embittering  his  feelings  and  blinding  his  judgment,  to  a  de- 
gree of  violence  which  naturally  provoked,  on  the  part  of  those 
thus  assailed,  a  corresponding  spirit  of  angry  retaliation.  And 
yet  you  have  seen  how  'easily  these  personal  piejudicea  eould 
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be  forgotten,  among  a  party  whon  derotion  is  eo  earnestly  fix- 
ed OD  tiieir  great  principles,  on  the  occurrence  of  an  important 
crisis  when  fidelity  to  those  piinciples  was  the  highest  service 
that  could  be  rendered  to  them,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a 
decisive  test  of  deeply-rooted  convictions  and  patriotic  purity  of 
purpose.  Calhoun  never  showed  himself  a  greater  man  than  at 
the  crisis  of  1837;  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  democracy  with 
him  was  like  that  of  old  friends,  still  true  at  heart,  though  long 
estranged  by  mutual  angry  mi  sunder  standings  and  resentmentH,  — 
a  reconcihation,  cementing  with  a  closer  warmth  the  attachment 
whose  temporary  interruption  is  thereafter  for  ever  forgotten. 

Chance  has  now  placed  you.  Sir,  in  a  position  in  which  yon 
stand  invested  with  a  higher  power,  for  good  or  for  evil,  to  the 
cause  of  the  great  principles  you  have  always  professed,  than  has 
ever  before,  in  our  political  aimals,  rested  in  the  hands  of  any  sin- 
gle individual.  If  you  are  but  firm  and  faithful  to  them  now,  they 
become  established,  as  the  only  true  principles  on  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  federal  government  con  ever  again  be  conduct- 
ed, on  a  basis  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  possible  future 
attack.  The  present  confasion  in  our  party  rclalions  will  be  re- 
duced to  order.  The  Democratic  and  die  State-Bights  portions  of 
th^  heterogeneous  medley  which  calls  itself  "  the  Whig  party,"  will 
be  seen  immediately  to  divide  oS  from  its  main  body  of  Federal- 
lam,  to  sustain  your  position,  bitterly  as  it  wiU  doubtleea  be  assait 
ed  by  the  latter ;  while  you  will  receive  from  the  Democratic  party, 
of  every  section  of  the  Union,  the  same  enthusiastic  support  which 
it  has  given  to  the  same  principles  as  they  were  represented  and  im- 
bodied  inMr.  Van  Buren.  We  care  not  for  your  offices,  —  we  want 
none  of  your  patronage.  Bestow  all  that  you  may  have  to  bestow 
on  those  who  have  been  hmgnishing  for  the  space  of  three  presi- 
dential terms,  afar  from  the  smiles  of  Executive  favor,  in  the  chilly 
regions  of  Opposition.  Let  them  be  but  honest  and  honorable  men, 
and  we  care  not  who  may  be  the  incumbents  of  the  public  appoint- 
ments in  your  gift.  We  would  encourage,  too,  rather  than  depre- 
cate, the  most  searching  scrutiny  which  any  suspicions  may  de- 
sire, into  any  of  the  details  of  executive  administration  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  its  widely  ramified  action.  Whatever  abuses 
may  have  existed,  if  any,  naturally  incident  to  a  prolonged  poa- 
session  of  executive  office,  let  them  be  fully  explored  by  the  jeal- 
ous vigilance  of  new  incimibeats.  Whatever  useful  reforms  may 
be  suggested  from  any  quarter,  let  them  be  frankly  met  and  gladly 
adopted.  Every  such  detection  of  an  abuse,  every  such  auggea- 
tion  of  a  reform,  is  a  common  public  benefit ;  and  no  party  has  u 
equal  interest  in  the  purity  of  administration  with  that  of  the  i  Dt*J^  I C 
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mocney ■ .  Let  the  new  brooms  sweep  m  clean  bb  they  can.  This 
bAS  always  been  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of  clamor  by  the  oppo- 
sition against  the  two  late  admimstratiouB  ;  and  in  the  same  ^irit 
in  which,  when  supporting  those  sdminiBtrations,  we  denied  the 
general  truth  of  those  violent  and  random  charges,  we  are  per- 
fectly willing  now,  ourseWes  in  opposition,  if  it  be  but  fairly  and 
honorably  conducted,  to  court  the  widest  latitude  of  investigation 
into  them  alL  Reduce  the  action  of  the  ezecutire  branch  as  much 
as  you  choose,  —  purify  it,  if  you  can.  In  every  step  yttu  may  take 
in  such  a  direction,  if  yon  can  find  any  to  take,  I  will  answer  for 
it  that  the  Democracy  of  the  country  will  go  with  you  heart  and 
hand.  And  we  shall  deem  it  a  happy  dispensation  of  that  Provi- 
dence which  presides  over  out  political  destinies,  that  you  should 
have  been  made  the  instrument  of  thus  hanaooiziog  many  a  dis- 
cord, and  reconciling  many  an  animosity,  which  have  had  their 
origin  in  no  other  source  than  a  mntoal  misunderstanding,  between 
the  Democratic  party  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who 
have  been  deluded  into  an  opposition  little  better  than  fratricidal  to 
the  leading  principles  (rf  onr  pohcy  in  the  administration  of  the 
federal  government. 

If,  on  the  odier  hand,  you  shonld  show  yourself  imworthy  of 
the  glorious  opportunity  which  has  fallen  to  yon, — if  you  should 
prove  false  to  the.  principles  you  have  always  professed,  a  rene- 
gade to  the  faith  of  your  political  school,  —  if  you  should  cotisent 
to  the  creation  of  another  National  Bank, — to  a  distribution  of  the 
national  revenue,  for  the  aid  of  the  internal  improvement  or  bank- 
ing peculations  of  State  politicians,  and  for  the  purpose  of  f^Mring 
to  them  the  wholesome  necessity  of  a  resort  to  direct  taxation  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  their  extravagant  debts,  — if  you 
should  give  yonr  approval  to  the  pressed  revival  of  the  old 
Hamiltonian  policy  of  funding  a  permanent  public,  debt, — if  you 
should  adopt  any  of  these  measures  whether  directly  or  indirect 
ly, — while  you  will  inevitably  ruin  yourself  and  for  ever  damn 
your  own  good  fame,  you  will  have  inflicted  a  stab  on  "the  good 
old  cause"  of  the  principles  of  Virginia,  with  the  treacherous 
hand  of  a  false  friend,  far  deeper  than  could  ever  hare  been  in- 
flicted by  an  open  foe.  Should  yon  thus  dare  to  aim  a  blow  so 
impious  at  the  heart  of  your  noble  mother  State,  to  whose  favor 
alone  you  owe  your  present  position  of  power  to  serve  or  to  in- 
jure her,  by  your  fidelity  or  your  treachery  to  the  principles  in 
which  she  nursed  you  to  manhood  and  to  strength,  I  may  well  here 
repeat  the  application  to  her  case  which  has  been  before  made,  of 
those  celebrated  lines  in  which  she  will  for  ever  record  the  mont- 
wy  «f  such  a  parricidal  treason : 
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"  So  the  sbQck  eagle,  nretetaed  npcn  the  pUio, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  aou  mgain, 
Viewed  tUB  owD  feather  on  the  fiitol  dait, 
And  winged  the  shaft  thai  quivbied  in  hia  heart. 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  lo  feel 
He  nursed  the  piaion  that  impelled  the  sieel, 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  hit  nest 
Draak  the  last  life-drop  from  his  bleeding  breast" 

In  either  ease,  Sir,  depend  upon  it  thst  yonr  rewsid  will  be  as 
great  as  it  will  he  juatly  meted  out, — whether  of  honor  or  of  in- 
tamy — of  applause  or  of  execration — of  the  rejoicings  of  your 
tme  friends  or  their  bludting  regrets — of  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
your  country  or  her  unforgiving  scorn. 

You  stand  entirely  free  to  set  as  youi  honest  jodgment  may 
dictate  to  you,  — onconuaitted,  unpledged,  to  anything  hut  those 
very  principles  to  which  I  now  i^ipeal  to  yon  to  liannoiii2e  your 
conduct.  The  cry  is  absurd  by  which  some  of  the  Whig  presseB 
hare  attempted  to  coerce  yon  into  that  rery  line  of  action  the  moat 
fatal  alike  to  your  true  fame  and  yonr  true  interest,  namely,  that  you 
are  bound  to  carry  out  any  particular  set  of  measures  which  they 
see  fit  now,  after  the  election,  to  designate  as  "Whig  measures." 
Granted  that  the  estahlishmeat  of  a  National  Bank,  for  example, 
IB  B  favorite  object  with  a  majority  of  the  Whig  party,  yet  that  is 
fax  from  being  a  majority  of  the  People ; —  on  the  contrary,  you 
cannot  yourself,  Sir,  deny  that  the  minority  of  your  own  party, 
together  with  the  onited  mass  of  the  Democratic  party,  must 
make  a  large  aggregate  popular  majority,  irreconcilably  hostile  t« 
such  an  institution.  In  like  manner,  Sir,  I  may  fairly  challenge 
the  specification  of  any  single  measure  that  can  be  termed  a 
"Whig  measure,"  upon  which  the  issue  of  tbe  late  presidential 
election  can  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of  the  popular  voice, — 
no,  Sir,  not  even  the  repeal  of  the  Independent  Treasury  bUll 
On  a  question  of  public  policy  of  that  nature,  every  judgment 
must  necessarily  be  comparative,  between  the  respective  merits 
of  proposed  alternatives.  The  number  I  know  to  he  very  large 
of  the  Whigs  themselves,  who,  while  preferring  a  National  Bank 
as  their  first  choice,  freely  avow  an  equally  decided  preference 
of  the  Independent  T,reaaury  over  a  return  to  the  State  Bank  de- 
posite  system.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  very  certain  that  the 
number  is  still  greater  who  would  prefer  a  system  far  less  accept- 
able to  them  than  that  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  rather  than 
behold  the  monster  of  another  National  Bank  ever  again  rear  its 
hideous  head.  It  is  impossible,  too,  to  form  any  estimate  of  those 
vhoae  opposition  to  that  measure  referred  less  to  its  own  merits  r 
E  2  ^      6 
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than  to  the  hoitili^  with  iritieh  they  had  accustomed  thenuelTes 
to  legard  those  by  irtLom  it  mi  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
With  such  persoofl,  some  modification  of  some  of  its  features^ 
more  or  less  mateiial,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  render  it 
the  most  acceptable  to  tbem  of  all  coDceivaUe  plans  for  the  fiscal 
admin  iatration  of  the  g;oT«nimeQ.t, — especUlly  iriieii  its  applica- 
tion  is  to  be  made  in  the  hands  of  thoee  political  friends  of  their 
own,  in  wbose  integrity  and  intentions  they  repose  a  confidence 
which  their  most  unjust  prejudices  hare  taught  them  to  deny  to 
its  proper  authors.  Now,  Sir,  such  is  the  confidence  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  the  measure  itself,  that  we  are  perfectly  willing 
to  trust  its  execution  even  in  the  hands  of  those  of  iriiose  political 
integrity  we  are  far  from  entertaining  the  most  exalted  opinion. 
If  the  law  be  but  fably  carried  into  efiect,  the  system  cannot  be 
perrerted ;  and  to  all  the  charges  so  clamoroasly  urged  against 
it,  that  it  was  designed  to  increase  the  patronage  and  power  of 
the  Executive,  to  obtain  a  corrupt  access  to  the  public  treasury, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  ascendency  of  the  party  wielding  it  as  a 
political  engine,  our  relative  positions  now  enable  us  to  malce  the 
reply,  decisive  alike  of  the  purity  of  the  intention  of  the  law  in 
question,  and  of  our  otmfidence  in  the  certain  and  necessary  success 
of  its  practical  operation,  —  namely,  that  we  are  perfectly  content  to 
trust  its  execution  in  the  very  hands  of  our  political  antagonists ! 

Sir,  I  repeat  that  not  even  on  ibe  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Independent  Treasury  Bill,  notwithstanding  the  convenient  plea 
under  which  yovr  friends  in  the  Senate  so  ingloriously  shrank  from 
•Cs  discusBion,  when  most  eagerly  challenged  to  engage  in  it,  was 
the  late  election  any  expression  of  any  decided  public  opinion ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  if  at  this  moment  the  qneMion  could  he  d>- 
rectly  submitted  to  the  people,  of  an  option  between  that  and  any 
other  specific  system  dmt  could  be  proposed  as  a  substitute,  the 
popular  majority  by  which  it  would  be  sustained  would  far  exceed 
thu  by  which  yon  and  yonr  friends  have  been  elevated  into  your 
present  seats  of  power. 

There  is  indeed  one  line  of  conduct  to  which  your  party  have 
pledged  themselves  by  their  united  professions  before  the  election, 
on  the  strength  of  which  they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  popular  ear 
and  confidence.  Youarepledgedtorectify  every  abuse  and  to  purify 
every  corruption  you  may  find  to  have  anywhere  existed  through- 
out the  vast  and  comjdex  operations  of  the  executive  government, — 
and  in  this  task,  if  you  can  find  much  to  do  in  its  performance,  I 
most  cheerfullybid  you,  God  speed!  Yon  are  pledged  to  a  great 
retrenchment  of  the  public  expenses,  — ^Amen !  is  my  most  cordial 
exclamation,  if  it  is  possible ;  and  you  will  not  find  us  slow  in 
awarding  to  yon  every  credit  you  may  entitlg  yourselves  to  for 
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the  practical  redemption  of  the  promiae.  I  can  only  espresa  a 
trembling  hc^  dkat  yon  may  peifom  it  in  a  very  difierent  way 
fiom  that  in  which  yon  hare  thus  far  executed  the  only  other  ape- 
cific  pledge  that  I  am  able  to  cite  in  yonr  favor  —  namely,  that 
by  which  you  so  emphatically  bound  yoUTBelvea  to  prove  youi  em- 
cere  abhorreace  of  the  flagitious  doctrine  of '"  the  spoils  of  victory," 
to  "  proscribe  proscription,"  and  to  makeno  removals  from  office  for 
the  mere  rake  of  the  honest  political  opinioDS  of  an  incumbent,  or 
to  create  vacancies  for  the  reward  of  needy  and  clamorous  parti- 
sans of  yonr  own  I 

From  your  Message,  I  confess,  Sir,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  draw 
any  decisive  indication  of  the  course  you  may  intend  to  pursue. 
I  would  fain  read  it  in  a  light  the  most  favorable  to  yon.  There 
is  much  in  it  to  encourage  the  best  hopes  that  you  may  prove  not 
unequal  to  the  present  great  crisis,  not  unworthy  of  the  position 
you  occupy  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  more  passages 
than  one  which  in  their  very  vagueness  impress  the  mind  with  the 
gloomiest  forebodings  for  the  country  and  for  yourself,  ft  is  true 
you  throw  out  a  very  loose  suggestion  of  some  absurd  and  impossible 
kind  of  national  bank,  to  be  based  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  and  to  distribute  its  profits  among  the  States ;  but  at  the 
same  time  your  Message  is  full  of  concessions  necessarily  fatal  to 
any  possible  one  that  the  friends  of  such  an  institution  are  at  all 
likely  to  be  satisfied  with.  It  is  true  you  refer  to  the  supposed 
relief  of  the  embarrassments  of  some  of  the  States,  to  be  derived 
from  a  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands }  but  it  is 
«Gcompamed  with  the  most  emphatic  repudiation  of  any  idea  of 
an  assumption  of  these  debts,  direct  or  indirect.  While  your 
declarations  against  a  permanent  public  debt ;  against  a  disturbance 
of  the  Compromise  act ;  against  any  use  of  the  public  deposites  by 
banks  as  a  basts  of  banking  operations ;  agamst  the  political  dan- 
gers of  the  connexion  of  the  government  with  a  national  bank ; 
against  the  supposition  of  its  utility  as  a  means  of  aiding  a  return 
to  specie  payments,  —  with  some  other  passages  of  a  kindred 
spirit,  appear  calculated,  if  not  designed,  to  lay  a  broad  basis  of 
sound  general  principles,  on  which  you  may  yet  take  a  position 
worthy  of  your  name,  your  State,  your  political  school,  and  of  the 
great  occasion  of  high  responsibility  and  glorious  opportunity 
which  has  been  laid  upon  you. 

Your  fame  and  your  fate  rest  now  in  your  own  hands.  There 
I  leave  them,  till  time  shall  reveal  the  issue  of  that  which  is  now 
enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  darkness  —  when  yon  may 
again  hear  from 

Tour  humble  friend,  (^i^Ot 

THS  PBNNT-PoiTlUiT. 
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POLITICAL  POBTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL, 
No.  XXIV. 

Gasset  D.  Wall,  of  Nbw  Jbrbbi. 

Ths  subject  of  the  present  number  <^  our  series  of  Political 
PortiaitB,  late  Senator  of  the  TTnited  States  from  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  was  bom  at  Van  Meter's  Mills,  in  the  township  of  Middle* 
town,  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey,  March  10,  1783.  His  an- 
cestors  were  among  the  original  settlers  of  New  Jersey ;  the  first 
of  them  having  accompanied  Captain  Philip  Carteret  from  England 
in  1664.  His  name  was  Garret' Wall,  and  he  settled  in  the  same 
county  and  township  in  which  his  direct  descendants  have  erer 
since  continued  to  reside. 

The  father  of  General  Wall,  James  Wall,  was  a  soldier  m  the 
Monmouth  militia  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  to  its  close,  as  all  his  family  and  relatives  were  zealous  Whigs, 
—  in  those  good  old  days  when  that  good  old  word  had  a  mean- 
ing. Living  on  the  lines,  which  were  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy  from  New  York,  Staten  Island,  and  Long  Island,  as 
well  as  the  predatory  attacks  of  the  Tories,  he  was  coDstantly  en- 
gaged in  active  duty ;  and  had  the  honor  of  being  a  special  ob- 
ject of  the  vengeance  of  the  Tories,  by  whom  his  house  was  several 
times  attacked  and  plundered.  His  brave  and  faithful  service  raised 
him  from  the  ranks,  and  he  was  appointed  first  an  ensign,  and  then 
a  lieutenant ;  in  which  latter  capacity  he  commanded  a  company 
for  several  years  toward  the  close  of  the  war.  At  the  battle  of 
Monmouth  he  acted  as  one  of  General  Washington's  guides,  and 
in  that  engagement  received  the  sword  of  a  British  officer  whom 
he  captured  with  his  own  hand.  He  served  til]  the  peace,  with  a 
reputation  which  was  never  tarnished,  as  a  patriotic,  brave,  and 
vigilant  officw.  He  died  in  1792,  leaving  a  widow  with  six  children 
— of  whom  the  fourth  was  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  then 
nine  years  of  age  —  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  She  was  for- 
tunately a  woman  of  very  excellent  principles,  g^reat  good  sense, 
prudence,  and  energy,  and  contrived,  out  of  means  exceedingly 
limited,  to  bring  up  all  her  children  respectably.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  one  with  whom  alone  we  have  here  to  do  was 
sent  to  reside  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  John  Wall,  at  Woodbridge,  Mid- 
dletown  county,  N.  J.,  where  he  continued  till  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1797,  receiving,  at  a  good  classical  academy  at  the  place, 
all  the  school  education  that  was  to  fall  to  his  lot.  One  of  his 
schoolmates  at  this  period  was  Joseph  Crane,  lately  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Ohio. 
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In  the  Epring  of  1798,  in  \ae  fifteenth  year,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  at  Trenton,  in  the  office  of  General  Jonathan 
Rhea,  then  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey ;  and  on 
bia  attainment  of  the  requisite  age,  was  admitted  to  practice  as  an 
attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  solicitor  in  chancery,  at  the 
May  term  of  1804. 

Mr.  Wall  commenced  immediately  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Trenton,  and  continue^o  reaid^  there  till  the  fall  of  1828. 
He  early  took  a  high  rank  at  Mi  New  Jersey  bar.  His  associates 
and  competitors  for  its.  honors  were  such  men  as  Charles  Ewing, 
who  died  in  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Jersey,  Andrew  S.  Hunter,  formerly  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  State,  and  Aaron  D.  Woodruff;  and  he  practised  habitually 
at  the  same  circuits  with  Richard  Stockton,  Thomas  B.  Johnson, 
and  several  others  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  pro- 
fession that  New  Jersey  has  produced.  In  1812,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  valuable  office  of  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  which  he  filled  for  about  five  years. 

At  the  period  of  the  declaration  of  war,  Mr.  Wall  held  the  com- 
mission of  lieutenant  in  the  Phoenix  Company,  a  uniform  company 
of  militia  which  had  been  established  in  Trenton  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  had  been  maintained  ever  since.  That  com- 
pany had  been  commanded  by  Captain  Claypoole  and  General 
Beatty,  distinguished  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  bad 
enrolled  among  its  ranks  the  flower  of  the  young  and  middle-aged 
men  of  Trenton  and  its  vicinity.  On  the  first  call  for  volunteers 
made  during  the  war,  the  PbtEniz  Company  were  prompt  to  ofier 
themselves  to  the  service  of  their  country';  and  the  gentleman 
who  held  the  commission  of  its  captain  having  been  compelled  to 
resign  from  inability  to  leave  home,  on  the  day  that  the  volunteer 
roll  was  signed  and  rendered  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
subject  of  OUT  memoir  was  elected  by  his  comrades  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  company  as  c^tain.  In  OctobeV,  1814^  he  joined 
with  his  company  the  brigade  of  the  New  Jersey  militia,  station- 
ed at  Sandy  Hook,  for  the  protection  of  New  York,  and  com- 
manded by  General  Colefax,  the  captain  of  General  Washington's 
life-guards  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  His 
company  was  selected  as  the  general's  guard,  inunediately  on  its 
arrival  in  camp,  and  remained  there  until  removed  to  Jersey  City. 
Hr.  Wall  remained  on  service  in  camp  till  the  brigade  was  dis- 
charged in  the  beginning  of  December,  when  it  had  become  man- 
ifest that  New  York  was  not  the  point  at  which  the  enemy's 
threatened  blow  was  to  be  aimed. 

It  should  be  home  m  mind  that  Mr.  Wall  waa  at  this  period  a 
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Fedeialist — an  bonest  membei  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the 
administration  whose  measure  the  war  was ;  by  the  greater  part 
of  which  party  the  nar  itself  then  was  opposed,  embarrassed,  and 
thwarted,  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Mr.  "Wall  had  been  ad- 
verse to  the  declaration  of  war  at  that  time,  regarding  it  as  rash 
and  unwise  unless  preceded  by  the  proper  preparations  necessary 
to  place  the  country  in  a  tolerable  state  of  defence.  He  feh  the 
war,  however,  to  be  a  just  one ;  and  ever  since  the  memorable 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  he  had  Hn  second  to  none  in  the  zeal 
of  that  American  spirit  with  which  the  better  part  of  the  nation 
resented  that  grossest  of  outrages,  by  a  haughty  Btep-4ame 
mother-country,  equally  upon  the  private  rights  of  our  citizens 
and  the  public  honor  of  our  flag  and  nation.  Even  the  former 
opinion  General  Wall  has  since  expressed  himself  satisfied  to 
have  been  a  mistaken,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  sincere  one, — 
acknowledging  the  injustice  he  was  led  to  do  the  administration, 
and  his  conviction  that  no  admmistration  can  ever  in  time  of 
peace  obtain  from  Congress  the  means  of  putting  the  country  in 
an  efScient  state  of  preparation  for  war.  The  temper  of  the  Fed- 
eralists of  New  Jersey  was  never  tainted  with  the  least  admixture 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Hartford  Convention.  Mr.  Wall's  company 
was  composed  entirely  of  members  of  that  party, — as  was  also 
for  the  most  part  the  case  with  most  of  the  other  volunteer  com* 
ponies.  On  the  call  for  volunteers  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  step 
forward ;  and  from  the  position  of  influence  be  already  occupied 
in  the  public  estimation,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  his  prompt 
and  spirited  example  operated  with  an  electric  effect  on  the  young 
Federalists  of  NeW'  Jersey  in  inducing  their  imitation  of  it. 
There  were  two  brigades  of  militia  detailed  in  1814,  the  one  for 
the  defence  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  stationed  at  Red  Bank, 
under  General  Elmes ;  and  the  other  that  designed  for  the  defence 
of  New  York,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  service  for 
which  these  corps  were  thus  raised  was  after  all  performed — (and 
it  could  not  have  been  more  gloriously  performed !) — at  the  lines  of 
New  Orleans,  on  the  memorable  15th  of  January,  1815.  Another 
instance  may  also  be  referred  to,  of  the  patriotic  spirit  which 
General  Wall,  Federalist  as  he  was,  brought  in  that  day  to  the 
service  of  his  country, — namely,  that  when  Colonel  Ogdcn,  then 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  was  offered  the  appointment  of 
major-general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  and  the  command 
of  the  northern  frontier,  he  was  among  the  few  of  his  party  who 
advised  and  urged  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment ;  ofiering 
himself,  too,  in  that  event,  to  resign  the  lucrative  office  which  he 
held  as  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  take  any  post  in  his 
jnilitary  family  that  h«  might  designate.    Many  of  Mr.  Wa^'a 
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party  were  highly  displeaBed  at  the  spirited  and  actire  conrse  he 
had  taken  in  relation  to  the  war. 

The  Federalists  of  New  Jersey,  after  the  tennination  of  the 
war,  in  1817,  formally  dissolved  and  disbanded  themselves  as  s 
party.  The  number  among  them  was  not  small  who  looked  with 
a  deep  di^nst  npon  the  unpatriotic  conduct  by  ^ich  the  main 
body  of  their  party,  during  the  recent  national  struggle,  hod 
drawn  down  on  the  name  a  degree  of  popular  odinm  not  more 
severe  than  just.  A  period  of  political  calm  ensued,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's celebrated  "  era  of  good  feelings,"  during  which  Mr.  Wall 
took  little  or  no  part  in  politics.  In  1822  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Honse  of  Assembly  from  the  strong  Democratic  county 
of  Hunterdon, — and  again  in  1827 ;  and  in  that  body  he  took  an 
■ctire  and  influential  part  in  favor  of  the  internal  improvements 
about  that  period  undertaken  by  the  State,  and  particularly  in  favor 
of  the  Delaware  and  Baritan  canal.  In  1824<  he  was  appointed  a 
Goltmel  in  the  militia,  and  in  the  following  year  quartermaster- 
general,  —  deriving  from  the  latter  appomtment  the  title  by  which 
he  is  now  generally  designated. 

General  Wall  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of  Jackson 
for  the  Presidency  in  New  Jersey.  He  puUicly  declared  his  pref- 
erence for  him  in  January,  1824,  and  he  ultimately  became  the 
choice  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State,  —  in  which  General 
Wall  by  this  time  held  a  position  high  in  its  confidence  and  respecL 
It  was  rather  an  instinct  of  generosity,  together  with  the  influence 
of  the  accidental  associations  of  early  life,  than  any  sympathy 
with  the  ajiti-democratio  spbit  of  Federalism,  that  had  originally 
attached  him  to  that  party.  Long  before  be  became  of  age  they  had 
been  completely  overthrown  in  New  Jersey,  and  were  a  defeated 
party,  yet  numbering  in  their  ranks,  both  among  the  leaders  and 
their  less  prominent  supporters,  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
heroes  and  sages  of  the  Revolution.  The  great  principles  which 
have  since  divided  the  parties  had  never  been  discussed  in  New 
Jersey,  where  the  political  contest  had  seemed  to  turn  much  more 
on  men  than  on  principles.  It  was  to  the  school  of  Washington 
that  General  Wall  liad  always  desired  and  professed  to  belong ; 
and  it  was  in  the  Constitution,  the  Revolutionary  history,  and 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  that  he  looked  for  the  guides 
of  his  political  conduct.  His  only  ground  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  administration,  in  connexion  with  the  war,  was  what  he  then 
regarded  as  its  culpable  neglect  to  put  the  country  in  a  proper 
state  of  preparation  before  engaging  in  it.  His  spirited  and  patri- 
otic conduct  in  its  support  when  once  declared,  being  prompt 
himself  to  volunteer,  and  highly  influential  in  inducing  others  to 
follow  his  gallant  examide,  has  been  already  shown.    He  wa« 
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sererety  dflnoimced  at  the  time  by  many  of  his  political  asBocistes, 
for  abandoniog  by  that  line  of  conduct  the  principles  of  Federsl- 
iem.  His  reply  was,  that  it  was  no  abandonment  of  the  principlea 
of  that  Federalism  which  ht  had  always  meant  and  felt,  in  his  pro- 
fession of  it,  as  he  had  learned  them  from  both  the  precept  and 
the  practice  of  the  great  exemplar  whom  he  had  endeavored  to 
hold  before  his  eye  as  his  model  —  Washington ;  and  that  he 
scorned  any  pretended  obligations  of  party  which  ahoutd  bid  him 
hesitate  to  rally  to  the  standard  of  their  common  country  when 
in  danger,  no  matter  how  or  by  whom  the  danger  had  been  pro- 
voked. The  intercourse  and  brotherhood  of  the  camp  soon  taught 
him  how  entirely  nominal  and  artificial  had  been  the  distinctions 
which  had  separated  auch  a  "  Federalist "  as  he  was  from  the 
party  of  Democracy  and  Patriotism.  And  it  will  be  no  subject 
therefore  of  surprise,  that  after  the  breaking  up  of  parties  which 
in  New  Jersey  soon  succeeded  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  on 
their  re-constitution  on  the  basis  of  principles  of  a  more  distinct 
fiharacteristic  nature,  he  should  have  found  bis  natural  position  in 
the  midst  of  the  Democratic  party ;  and  that  they  too  should  have 
been  prompt  to  recognise  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  as  one 
on  whom  their  confidence,  their  attachment,  and  their  public  honors, 
might  with  entire  safety  and  consistency  be  freely  bestowed. 

General  Wall  may  therefore  take  an  honorable  position  in  a 
class  of  politicians  eminently  worthy  of  respect, —  where  be  will 
stand  side  by  side  with  such  men  as  the  late  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
of  MasBOchu setts,  of  whom  a  biographical,  portrait  wag  given  in  a 
former  number  of  this  work,* — men  who,  after  having  been  thrown 
by  accidental  influences  in  early  life  into  the  ranks  of  the  Federal 
party,  were  always  animated,  even  in  their  adhesion  to  tl\at  party, 
by  a  democratic  and  patriotic  spirit ;  who  in  the  progress  of  time 
have  moved  forward  with  the  democratic  movement  of  the  public 
mind ;  have  become  disgusted  with  the  development  which  it  has 
revealed  to  them  of  the  true  spirit  and  tendency  of  their  former 
party  ;  and  satisfied,  by  the  course  of  our  great  experiment  of  self- 
government,  of  the  fallacy  of  many  of  the  ideas  which  they  had 
passively  received  in  early  life,  from  those  whose  example  and 
experience  naturally  gave  them  their  first  political  impressions. 
There  are  several  prominent  public  men  of  this  stamp  who  might 
be  referred  to,  who  have  well  attested  the  genuineness  of  tneir 
conversion  from  the  pohtical  mistakes  of  their  youth,  by  the  con- 
sistency and  zeal  of  their  devotion  to  democratic  principles 
throughout  a  long  period  of  their  maturer  years.  Such  men  re- 
main always  the  objects  of  a  peculiar  virulence  of  resen^ent  on 

*  DemocnOk  S«view,  VoL  Vn.  N«.  xxri.,  for  FebrnuTi  1840. 
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the  put  of  that  great  party  of  anti-democTacy,  vhich  does  not 
change  under  any  influeaces  of  time,  experience,  oi  enlightenmeDt ; 
but  ought  they  not  to  receive,  in  compensation,  an  incieased  meaa- 
nie  of  out  regard  and  confidence,  from  the  evidence  they  have 
giren  of  their  honesty  of  political  character,  their  natural  sym- 
pathy  with  the  onward  movement  of  the  popular  cause,  and  the 
deliberate  and  independent  soundness  o{  those  democratic  convic' 
tioDB  which  have  thus  been  able  to  shake  offthe  trammels  of  early 
prejndices  and  associations  1 

In  the  fall  of  ISStS,  General  Wall  removed  to  Burlin^on,  Ma 
present  residence  ;  where  be  was  soon  followed  by  an  invitation 
to  asBome  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  the  State  ;  to  which  office  he 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  on  the  3Dth  of  October,  without  any 
solicitation  on  his  part, — on  honor,  which,  however,  the  condition 
of  his  private  aSairs  compelled  him  to  decline,  in  a  letter,  of  which 
we  have  procured  the  following  copy: 

Bdblisotos,  November  2d,  1828. 

Gbrtleken:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  the  30tb  ultima,  siatiog  that,  ai  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  held  at  Trenton  on  that  day,  I  was  appobted  Governor  of 
tbe  said  Slate  for  the  eDsaing  year,  and  that  jroii  were  a  committee  to  io- 
fitrm  me  of  my  appointment,  and  request  my  acceptance  of  the  trust 

It  is  with  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  honoiable  body  who  have 
cooferred  that  appointment,  and  exalted  sense  of  the  hooor  bestowed  upoa 
me,  that  I  am  conatrained  to  decline  its  acceptance.  I  have  not  come  to 
this  conclurion  without  weighing  the  full  force  of  my  duties  aa  a  public 
man,  and  yielding  to  iheia  a  deliberate  consideration.  But  my  obligations 
to  my  family,  and  tbe  necessity  of  devoting  a  greater  portion  of  my  time 
to  my  prirate  affairs,  than  a  diligent  and  faithful  dischargs  of  the  high 
and  honorable  office  of  Governor  would  admit,  demand  of  me  this  deter- 
mination, and  compel  me  to  throw  myaelf  upon  the  favorable  inierpreta- 
tioo  of  roy  fellow-citizena  of  the  motives  oT  my  conduct  I  am  aenaible  of 
tbe  high  and  unmerited  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me,  wiik- 
out  solicitation,  and  in  a  manner  so  gratifying;  and  while  it  awakens 
emotions  of  the  most  profound  gratitude  to  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  my  native  Slate,  will  ever  excite  me  to  a  more  diligent  discharge 
of  my  private  and  public  dutiea  aa  a  citizen,  and  humbly  to  endeavor,  by 
my  future  life,  to  jnstiiy  tbe  confidence  and  good  opinion  which  ibey  have 
expreaoed. 

Be  [leased  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
canmunicated  to  me  tbe  notice  of  my  appointment. 

I  have  tbe  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  geutlemen. 
Your  obedient  aervant, 

Gawibt  D.  WiLU 

He  was  afterward  appointed  by  General  Jackson,  again  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  pert.  District  Attorney  of  the  United  Statrti>0*^  Ic 
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for  New  Jersey,  an  offiee  wbich  he  filled  with  eminent  ability,  till 
tnnrf'efred  by  the  Legislature  to  the  higher  honor  of  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  was  while  acting  as  District 
Attorney,  that  he  conducted  the  well-Temembered  prosecution 
against  the  Bainegat  wreckers,  which  resulted  in  breaking  up  that 
infamous  syitem  of  land  piracy,  and  in  relieving  the  population  of 
the  Atlantic  border  of  New  Jersey  from  a  reproach  which  was  the 
more  galling,  as  it  was  not  without  some  foundation. 

Geoeral  Wall's  term  of  service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
which  expired  on  the  4th  of  laM  March,  commenced  on  the  4th  of 
llarch,  1835.  In  that  elerated  body  he  always  held  a  political  po- 
sition in  the  front  rank  of  the  supporters  of  the  two  late  adminis- 
trations, while  be  was  an  object  of  distinguished  personal  respect 
from  all  parties.  Several  of  his  speeches  are  among  the  ablest  to 
which  ^t  period  of  high  excitement  and  keen  contiorersy  gave 
birth }  among  which  we  would  particularly  specify  that  on  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury,  March  23,  1838,  on  the  Bankrupt  BUI,  May  12, 
1840,  and  on  the  Right  of  Petition  and  Abolition,  Februarj'  fiS, 
1836.  In  the  latter  he  insisted  on  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
ceive the  petitions  addressed  to  it  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
slavery,  at  the  same  time  that  he  took  strong  ground  against  the 
prayer  of  the  petitions  themselves.  His  service  in  the  Senate  on 
its  committees,  also,  was  always  both  active  and  of  a  highly  re- 
sponsible character.  He  was  for  three  years  Chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  for  two  yeers  of  the  Library  Committee,  for  one, 
of  the  Militia  Committee,  and  for  five  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Military  Aflairs.  His  report,  as  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, on  the  celebrated  bill  of  the  present  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Crittenden  (January  31,  1839),  for  the  political  disfranchisement 
of  all  incumbents  of  public  office  under  the  Federal  Gorenunent, 
is  too  well  known  to  the  public  favor  to  need  more  than  this  pas- 
sing allusion. 

The  engraving  accompanying  the  present  summary  memoir  will 
be  recognized  by  all  acquainted  with  the  original^  aa  an  admirable 
likeness,  —  equally  in  feature  and  in  characteristic  expression. 

The  present  ascendency  of  his  political  opponents  in  his  native 
Stale  affords  toGeneral  Wall  the  opportunity,  personally  grateful  to 
himself,  of  returning  for  a  season  to  the  tranquillity  of  private  life, 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  profession  of  wbich  he  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  and  ornaments  in  New 
Jersey.  Still,  however,  in  the  prime  of  the  possession  of  the  ma- 
tured faculties  of  manhood,  we  doubt  not  that  his  State  and 
country  will  yet  receive,  if  his  life  and  health  are  spared  to  them, 
many  a  year  of  public  service,— like  the  past,  equally  useful  to 
them  and  honorable  to  himself.  *- 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

LvTTZM  imoN  AiBOAD  TO  KimiJED  AT  HoKE.  Bf  tbc  Mtaoi  of  "  Hope  LoUe," 

"Live  uid  let  JAn,"  "  Poor  Hieh  M«n,"  fte.     In  2  »oli.,  ISno.  H«rper  Jt 

Wliat  m  Diighl]'  pleacant  thing  it  would  be,  U>  remun  qmctlj  at  hoiae,  ia  Qm 
iappj  Bhelter  of  one  oTBerlohire's  DMMl  beantiful  Utile  Talleri,  ud  receiTe  flrotn 
tune  to  time  off-band  and  funiliar  letters  from  inch  a  comspondEnt  u  HiM 
SiDcwicK,  cunvering  in  all  her  own  gn.efU  and  fiiTwrnp  m;  nipid  dcetche* 
-of  the  firgt  impresaioDs  m&de  on  her  mind,  by  all  that  she  woold  behold  in  a  tinir 
eziending  through  England,  the  Rhine-land,  SwitMTbuidtUdlMly  I  Thii  would 
indeed  be  a  rare  delight,  and  enriaUe  the  favored  mortal  whose  pririlege  it 
ahonld  be  to  l^eak  the  envelope*  of  snch  misaiTet,  and  reap  the  first  enjoyment  of 
their  penml,  in  all  the  happy  nmnopolj'  conTerred  by  teal. and  inperadiplkn. 
Tct,  after  all,  why  more  eoTiable  than  every  individual  of  the  infinite  public,  wIm> 
it  afterwaTd  permitted  to  e^joy  the  mine  pleatnre,  through  the  benevolent  agency 
of  the  Harpers,  in  the  form  of  a  couple  of  handtomely  printed  volnmes,  distribu- 
ting it  to  thoDsanda,  while  it  aflbtds  full  tnearar«  to  ea«h  T  Thanlu,  therefore, 
in  the  nAme  of  that  public,  for  so  welcome  a  pnUic  benefaelion,  in  the  first  placs 
to  those  very  worthy  and  niefbl  ftmctiooaries  in  our  "  republic  of  tetten,"  whom 
we  have  lOreod;  named — next,  to  the  recipient  of  this  charming  correspondence, 
who  has  been  wiUinf  thus  to  open  the  monopoly  of  his  private  ri^t  —  whilo 
«ar  last  and  beat  thanks  are  due  to  the  author  hermir,  who  has  given  ns,  ia  tne 
of  the  most  ^reeaUe  boiJis  at  the  season,  the  most  entertaining  sketch  oS  a  tour 
in  Europe,  that  has  yet  been  either  printed  or  written.  In  the  general  thanlca- 
giving,  we  hope,  too,  that  our  readers  will  not  forget  such  gratitude  as  may  be 
dne  to  ourselves,  for  the  privilege  of  receiriug  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
chances  of  inch  less  fortunate  portions  of  nuinkind  at  large  as  may  not  be  inclo- 
ded  in  that  cat^c^,  a  foretaste  of  these  very  pleasant  volnmes,  in  tlie  extracts 
which  we  theiefbrc  propose  to  make  as  eopions  as  our  limited  apace  will  alhnr. 

It  would  have  been  no  easy  task  at  the  present  day  to  write  any  readable  ac- 
count nf  such  a  tonr/br  publication.  There  have  been  tnvdlets  enoogb  aloof 
the  same  route,  who  have  most  industriously  taken  notes,  and  most  remorse- 
lessly printed  tliem,  to  wear  a  highway  as  liroad  as  the  niad  thai  leadeth  to  de- 
struction. Truly  their  name  has  been  legion ;  and  "  something  too  much  of  this  I" 
vrould  be  the  natural  exclamation  of  the  reader  to  whom  another  volume  of  simi- 
lar  "TrareVshooU  be  offered  in  this  present  year  of  onr  Lord.  Bnt  by  writing 
what  was  aoJ  designed  for  publicstion.  Hiss  Sedgwick  has  naconsciously,  and 
with  an  tbe  ease  of  familial  epistolary  coafidence,  made  precisely  that  which  It 
the  best  adapted  to  that  purpose ;  —  by  writing  what  was  intended  to  be  read 
only  by  ■  chosen  f^of  asin^e  family  circle,  she  has  written  what  will  be  read, 
and  read  with  delight,  by  a  thousand.  We  know  the  fact  that  snck  was  the 
case  in  relation  to  the  letters  composi^  ibcae  vcdumes,  —  in  addition  to  the 
abundant  internal  evidence  which  they  contain  to  the  tame  effect ;  and  we  an 
tlncsely  glad  that  Mitt  Sedgwick  has  allowed  herself  lo  be  persuaded  to  publish 
them.    There  is  a  bngfal  freshness  of  originality  and  unaffected  simplicity  AMt 
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t^m;  the;  ue  geaerailr  in  the  b&ppint  «t7le  of  her  diraTa  graceful  and  ewf 
pen  1  knd  nuuiy  a  gem  of  fine  and  delicate  Ihought  is  to  be  foand  beautifaUf  let 
too,  in  language,  acatlered  carelesslf  (u  il  were  along  her  path.  While  pervading 
the  whole,  and  ■  higher  charm  than  every  other,  we  everywhere  recogniie,  in  many 
a  warm  and  glowing  color,  the  eipresBion  of  those  afleetionale  sympathiee  with 
her  kind,  whicli  makes  ererf  reader  of  any  of  Miu  Sedgwick's  writing*  involnn- 
larily  love  the  author  from  whose  kindly  heart  and  noble  nature  they  leem  to  How 
W  natarally  and  to  freely. 

Hiu  Sedgwick  is  very  chary  of  any  allusions,  in  those  parts  t^  her  letten 
which  she  extracts  for  publication,  to  the  private  life  of  the  nnmeroas  celetnated 
and  interesting  persons  with  whom  her  own  reputation  made  h«r  acquainted. 
She  baj  occasionally,  however,  allowed  herself  a  f)«er  scope,  in  the  cate  of  some 
public  characters, "  gallery  pietores,"  as  she  styles  them,  dioi^b  still  never  over- 
stepping the  line  of  the  most  delicate  propriety  in  doing  so.  We  ahall  confine  the 
extracts  we  are  able  to  quote  chiefly  to  a  few  of  these  passages  relating  to  En- 
glish celebrities.  We  have  in  the  foUowing  a  charming  portrait  of  Misa  Mit- 
foid,  with  her  "  (urronndings,"  which  mokes  us  as  well  acquainted  with  her  and 
them,  as  though  it  was  with  our  own  eyes  that  we  had  seen  them,  instead  of 
Aroogh  the  Oagnerreotype  reflection  of  Miss  Sedgwick's  page: 

"  1  had  written  to  Miss  Milford  my  inleation  of  passing  the  evening  with  her,  and 
as  we  approached  her  residcncf ,  wltich  is  in  a  small  villaee  nrsr  Reidmg,  I  began  to 
fbel  a  liLtle  tremulaus  about  mceling  my  'unknown  friend.'     Captaia  Hall  had  made 

"Our  coachman  (who,  after  our  lellingtiim  we  were  Americans,  had  complimenied 
us  on  our  speaking  English,  and  'very  Rood  Eagll&h  too'*}  prDteEsed  an  acquaint- 
ance of  some  twenty  years'  standing  wuh  Miss  M,,  and  assured  us  that  she  was  one 
of  ihe  '  cleierrst  women  in  Eaeland,'  and  '  the  doctor'  (her  father)  an  '  'earty  old 
boy.'  And  when  be  reined  his  horses  tip  to  her  door,  and  she  appeared  to  receive  ns, 
he  said,  '  Now  you  would  not  take  that  lillle  body  there  for  the  great  author,  would 
you  ?'  and  cerlamly  we  should  have  taken  her  for  nothing  but  a  kuidly  jenllBwoman, 
who  had  never  gone  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  most  refined  social  life.  My 
liiDlish  miagivingi  (U.  must  answer  for  them)  were  forgatiea  in  her  cordial  welcome. 
K.  and  !  descended   from  our  airy  seat ;  and  when  Miss  M.  became  aware  who  M. 

was,  she  said, '  What !  the  sister  of pass  my  door  I  that  most  never  be ;'  so  M., 

nothing  loath,  Joined  us.  Miu  M.  is  truly  'a  little  body ,' and  dressed  a  little  quaintly, 
and  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  faces  we  have  seen  of  her  io  the  magiiines,  which 
all  ha>e  a  broad  humDr,  bordering  on  coarseness.  She  has  a  pale  gray,  soul-lit  eye, 
and  hair  as  while  as  snow  :  a  wintry  sign  that  has  come  prematurely  upon  her,  as  iJia 
signs  come  upon  us,  while  the  year  is  yet  fresh  and  undecsyed.  Her  voice  has  a  sweet, 
low  tone,  and  her  manner  a  oaturalness,  franlmess.and  aSectioneteneas,  that  we  have 

been  indeed  n  iliaaiipomlmenl  not  lo  have  found  them. 

"  She  led  us  directly  through  her  house  into  her  Knrden,  a  perfect  bouquet  of  flow, 
eta.  '  I  must  show  you  mv  geraniums  while  ii  is  light,'  she  said, '  for  I  love  them 
neit  lo  my  father.'  And  they  were  indeed  treated  like  petted  children,  guarded  bv 
a  very  ingenious  contrivance  from  the  rongh  visitation  of  the  elements.  They  ore  all, 
I  believe,  seedlings.  She  taiseB  two  crops  in  a  year,  and  may  well  pride  herself  on 
the  variety  and  heautv  of  hw  collection.  Geraniums  are  her  favorites  ;  but  she  does 
not  love  others  leas  that  she  loves  these  more.  The  garden  is  filled,  matted  with 
lowering  shrubs  mid  vines;  the  trees  are  wreathed  with  honevsuckles  and  rases  ;  and 
the  girl)  have  brought  away  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  hearl's-ease  to  press  in 
their  jouroals.  Oh,  that  1  could  give  someof  my  countrywomen  a  vision  of  this  little 
paradise  of  flowers,  that  they  might  leam  how  laali  and  indailry,  and  an  earnest 
tote  and  study  of  the  art  of  garden-culture,  might  triumph  over  small  apace  and 

s  Mitford's  house  is,  with  the  ejoeption  of  certainly  not  more  than  two  or 


re,  as  small  and  humble  as  Ihe  smallest  and  humblest  in  our  village  of  E-         , 

h  IS  the  difference,  in  some  respects,  in  the  modes  of  expense  in  this  country  &om 
.  .  ,v.  , ^  men-servants  {one  a  gardener),  two  or T "  -• 

is  very  humble  home,  which  she  illunirates 

It  by  her  geoius,  she  receives  oo  equal  ten 


;  she  keeps  two  men-servants  (one  a  gardener),  two  or  three  maid-Sf 
horse',    lo  this  very  humble  home,  which  she  illumrates  ss  much  by  her  u 


Uer  liierary  reputati 

"  "  We  had  a  compliment  of  Ihe  same  stamp  Ihe  new  day  from  a  Londoner  who 
was  in  the  car  with  us.  He  assured  ns,  with  piaiseworthv  coadMoension,  that  wa 
•pokt  Engluh  "  uncommon  correct." 
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Tmuge  ETOUDd,  befng  «1)ied  b]r  blood  to  tb«  DuIib  of  Bedford's  funUT-  We  puMd 
■  deliibtnil  eventDg,  nntins  with  the  hope  or  meeliu  enin,  and  wiui  a  most  con- 
IbrUble  fEcling  (hit  ine  ideal  nu  converted  into  the  real.  So  mack  rototu  mugiiingi. 
Faith  ii  a  ufer  principle  than  tome  people  iuild  it  to  be."* 

A  breakbil  at  Rogeti'i 

"  We  hod  the  pleasure  of  a  breakfatt  at  Bi^erB',  Yooi  loog  familiirity  with  lua 
soctry  telli  yon  the  melancholy  fact  thai  he  n  no  longer  young  ;  a  fael  kfpi  out  of 

ear  mind  as  far  as  poBsible,  on  a  peraonal  acquaintance,  by  the  treatiOesE  wiih  which 
enjoTB,  and  the  ganeroalty  wiih  which  tie  imparta.  I  hi'e  heard  him  called  cjTiical, 
and  peraapg  a  man  of  hi«  keen  wit  maybetonietimesoTer-Isinpled  to  demonstrate  it, 


■■  the  magnanimoDi  Baladin  was  la  use  the  weapon  with  which  he  adroitly  M 

,_i..j  t —  ,.;_ .    ..,  jj  aaiuBleitrokfl.    If  so,  theie  are  the  except  ions  __  .. 

which,  I  am  aure,  flows  in  a  kindly  current.    K.  told  n 


Ijoying  ait  like  a  young  enthn- 
tkjt,  and  knowbg  every  boy's  nsme  in  the  street  lie  lived  in,  and  in  friendship  with 
Ibem  all.    Does  not  this  speak  volumeil 

"  He  honored  our  letters  of  introduction  by  coming  immediately  to  see  n(,  and 
receiriDg  oa  as  cordially  aa  if  we  were  old  friends.  He  afterward  eipresaed  a  regret 
10  me  that  he  had  not  taken  that  morning,  before  we  plunged  into  engagements,  to 
show  me  Johnson'*  and  Dryden'a  haunts,  the  house  where  our  Franklin  lived,  and 
other  classic  localities.  Ah !  this  goes  to  swell  my  pathetic  reiteration  of  the  general 
lamenl,  "  I  hare  had  my  loaiej  !" 

"  His  mannera  are  those  of  a  man  of  the  watld  (in  its  best  sense),  simple  and 
UttDal,  without  any  apparent  cooiciansness  of  name  or  fiuue  10  support.  His  hoDSe, 
■s  all  the  ciiilized  world  knows,  is  a  cabinet  of  art,  selected  and  arranged  with  con- 
sunmatii  tule.  The  house  itself  Is  small ;  not,  I  should  think,  more  than  IwenlT-flve 
and  perhaps  forty  deep,  in  a  most  fortunate  location,  overlooking  the  Green 


Park.    The  first  sight  of  it  from  tne  windows  produces  a  sort  of  coup-de-thMtre,  for 

yon  approach  the  honse  and  enter  it  by  a  narrow  street.    Every  inch  of  tl 

priateif  to  some  rare  treasure  or  choice  production  of  art.    Beside  the  pjct 

'What,'  yon  might  be   templed  to  ask,  'can  a  man  want  beside  mch  pictures?') 


loach  the  house  and  enter  it  by  a  narrow  street.  Every  inch  of  tl  is  appro- 
some  rare  treasure  or  choice  production  of  art.  Beside  the  pictures  (and 
ron  might  be   templed  to  ask, '  can  a  man  want  beside  mch  pietni      '" 

an  vases  Cantiouesl.EtFVntian  antiuuities.  calls  of  the  Gltriu  marbles 

rating  the  I 

of  another 

ilely-delio 

Jogne  or  his  books,  in  the  poet's  own  beiniiful  autograph,  there  wi 
whimsical  titles  of  books,  such  ss  '  Nebuchadaeiiarou  Grasses.' 


of  another  species,  rare  books,  such  as  a  most  beautifully- illuminated  missal,  eiqois- 

erted  some 

document, 
Doundt  tho 
im  in  iu^er»[  \o  iiiin  Has  a  puniuiiu,  lu  ifhich  were 
n  Pope  and  Dryden ,  Washmeton  and  Franklin,  and 
■Everai  irom  roi,  onencan,  aao  Scott,  addressed  to  the  poet  himself.  Among  them 
was  that  written  bf  Sheridan  just  before  his  death,  deicribmg  the  extremity  of  hia 
•uAeriug,  and  praring  Rogers  to  come  to  him.  But  I  must  check  myself.  A  cata- 
logne  raisonate  of  what  our  eyes  but  glanced  over  would  fill  folios.  1  had  the 
pleasure  at  breakfast  of  aitiing  next  Mr.  Babbage,  wtiose  name  is  so  well  known 
amonv  lu  u  the  ainhnT  nf  the  self-calculating  machine.  He  has  a  moat  remarkahla 
might  penetrate  scipnce  or  anything  else  be  choae 


tly-delicate  raUnlings,  designed  for  marginal  decorations,  executed  Ihiee  bi 

in  the  poet's  own  beaniiful  autograph,  ther 

books,  such  as  '  Nebuchadaeiiaron  Graasei 
aleresiing  thing  in  all  the  collection  was  tl 

le.  bv  which  he  tranaferred  to  hia  nublishe-  „.  .—  ,-_ 

■tfolio,  in  which  were 


into.  He  described  the  iron  steamer  now  building,  which  hu  a  larger  tOTmase  than 
any  metchanl  ship  in  the  world,  and  eirressed  an  opinion  that  ironships  would  super- 
iede  all  olheti j  and  another  opinion  that  much  concerns  us,  and  which,  I  trust,  ta%j 
•Don  be  verifled— tliat  in  a  few  years  these  iron  steamers  will  go  (o  America  insevoM 


I  of  the  party.  His  contarsaticm  tesembles  hia  wrilinES ;  it  is  rich 
■nd  deliBhtfnl,  filled  with  anecdotes  aad  illuitratious  from  the  abounding  stores  of 
kts  oTerflawing  mind.  Some  may  think  he  talks  too  much  ;  but  none,  except  beta 
their  own  impatient  vanity,  could  wish  it  were  less. 

"Itwaseilherat  Mr.  Rogers',  or  at  a  breakfast  a  few  days  aftsrat  Mr. R.'s  lister's 
(whose  home,  ^-the-way,  ia  a  fair  pendant  for  his),  that  ws  had  much  Monkbam's 
hunKir,  from  worthy  disciples  of  thai  king  of  old  bachelora,  on  the  sabject  of  matri- 

■  "  I  tM*e  not  dared  lo  draw  aside  the  curtain  of  domestic  life,  and  glre  the  par- 
ticolan  of  Hias  M.'i  louchine  devotion  to  her  father.  ■  He  is  all  to  me,  and  I  am 
•11  to  him,'  she  said-    God  help  Ihem  in  this  parting  world  !" 

t  "  We  were  the  next  morning,  after  breakfiuling  with  Mr.  R.,  hi  the  presence  of 
Carlyle  speaking  of  this  deed  of  sale  and  of  Taglioni. '  He  amused  himself  and  lis 
with  calculating  how  many  Paradise  Losts  she  might  pay  for  with  a  single  niriit'a 
•arainga ;  and  aAer  langhing  at  this  pictaleB4«  joitaposition  of  Hilton  aad  Tuli- 
ooi,  he  added  seriously,  <  But  there  have  been  belter  things  on  earth  than  F«aiM 
LoM  that  lum  racsind  irorse  paymsnt }  ihathaTs  banpsid  with  Uia  scaffold  ■n^iol^' 


eogngeD 
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I  time  m  lui  lift  Tbm  tu  ibMihl  Iuti  muried,  if 

. ^ . quietly  inlo  >  lilUge-tliuieh,  aod  met  at  LhcallU 

■  ladi  haling  coat  ax  quicLly  inlo  another  door,  uid  Ihen,  after  Ihe  ouirruigB  aerTlce, 
___!(___  departed  (heir  sepsrite  way,  with  no  obsetvalion,  no  »peculali™  upoo  the 
ml,  no  cangratulatioat  berore  or  after,    Rosera,  wlio  aeenu  ieao]jta  to  win 

I  of  celihtst  martyrdom  (ia  there  a  crown  for  it))  proooiinced  malrinioiiy  ■ 

folly  M  any  period  of  life,  and  quoted  a  saying  of  aame  wicked  Benedict,  that '  no 
matter  wham  you  married,  yau  would  find  afterward  you  had  maiiied  nootbcr  per- 

"  No  doubt ;  hnt,  except  with  the  iilealiziig  loTer,  I  beliere  the  eipeclalion  li  ai 
often  surpassed  sa  diaappoinied.  Dlere  la  a  generoii*  opinion  lor  a  aingle  woman 
ol  your  married  fortunes  '" 

Joanna  Baillie  at  home: 

"  I  IwlioTe,  of  all  my  pleasures  bere,  dear  J.  will  most  eniy  me  that  of  seeing 
Joanna  Baillie,  and  of  seeing  her  repeatedly  at  her  own  home:  ibe  best  point  of  riew 
for  all  best  women.    She  lives  on  Hempstead  Hill,  a  few  miles  from  town,  01  amod- 

Bit  house,  with  Mi»«  Agn-  "   "      '^  -  -  <      -  - '---  ■■ j <-•- 

penon.     Miaa  Baillie — In... ,  ___  ..  _  . 

one  another  IooIl  and  dress— Miss  BuiUie  has  a  wdl-preserve_  _„ , 

baa  nothing  of  tlie  veied  or  lorraving  eipreasion  Ihstii  often  so  deeply  etamped  by 
a  long  eiperience  of  life.  It  indicates  astrong  mind,  great  aensibilily,  and  the  beaeTo- 
lence  that,  I  belieie,  always  proceeds  from  it  if  tSe  mental  constiiuiion  be  a  sound 
one.  as  it  eminently  is  in  Miss  Baillie's  case.  She  has  a  pleasing  figure— what  wc 
call  lady-like — that  is,  delicate,  erect,  and  graceful ;  not  (he  large-boned,  muscular 
frame  of  most  Englishwomen.     She  wears  her  own  gray  hair:  a  general  fssliion, 

and  Ihe  laate  to  imitale  ;  and  she  wears  the  prettiest  of  brown  silk  gowns  and  ban' 
nets  fitting  the  beau  ideal  of  an  old  lady:  an  ideal  she  might  inspire  if  it  has  no 
pre-exisience.  You  would,  of  course,  expect  her  to  he,  as  she  is  ftee  from  pedantry 
ud  all  modes  of  a.frectaIion  ;  hut  1  ihink  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  yonnelf 
forget  ling,  in  a  domestic  and  confiding  feelini,  that  you  were  lalking  with  the  woman 
whose  name  ia  best  established  among  the  lemalc  writers  of  her  eoantry  ;  in  short, 
forgetting  everyihing  hui  Ihai  you  were  in  the  society  of  a  most  charming  prirate 
genllewomon-  She  mi<ihl  (would  Ihai  all  female  writers  could  !)  take  for  her  deiice 
a  flower  that  closes  itself  againat  the  noontide  sun,  and  unfolds  in  the  erening  shad- 

"  We  lanched  with  Mias  BsQIie.  .  Mr.  Tytler  the  historian  and  hia  sister  were 
present.  Lord  Wondhouselie,  the  inlimale  friend  of  Gcoil,  was  their  father.  Joanna 
Baillie  appears  to  as,  from  Scon's  Utters  to  her,  to  have  been  his  favorite  friend  ;  and 
tlie  conieiaalioa  among  so  tunny  personally  familiar  with  him  naturally  turned  upcA 
him.  Bad  many  a  pleasant  anecdote  was  told,  many  a  thrilling  word  quoted. 

"  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  these  friends  of  Scott  and  Mackenzie  talk  of  them  at 
famUiarly  as  we  apeak  of  W.,  B.,  and  other  household  friends,  Tliey  all  agreed  ia 
•lescribiiig  Mackeoiie  as  a  jovial,  hearty  sort  of  person,  without  any  indication  in  hit 
manners  and  conversation  of  the  exquisite  sentiment  he  infused  into  hia  writinm. 
,On<  of  the  party  rsinembered  his  coming  home  one  day  in  great  viee  from  a  cock' 
flght,  and  his  wife  saying  to  him,  '  Oh,  Hairy,  Harry,  you  put  all  yoor  leelmgs  oa 
paner!' 

"  I  was  glad  to  hear  Misa  Baillie,  who  is  an  intimate  friend  of  Lady  Byron,  speak 
of  her  with  lender  reverence,  and  of  her  conjogal  infelioily  as  not  at  all  the  result  of 
auv  quality  or  deficiency  on  her  part,  but  inevitable,!  Strange  this  is  not  the  aniTer- 
sal  impression,  after  Byron's  own  declaration  to  Hoore  that  'there  never  was  a 
belteror  even  a  brighter,  a  kinder  oi  a  more  amiable  and  agreeable  being  than  Lady 
Byron,'  " 

«  divide  the  lafiraM , with 


I  poetry! 


t "  I  should  not  have  presnraed,  by  a  public  mealion  of  Lady  Byron,  to  have 
P«ielrated  the  inlrenchments  of  fsmmine  delicacy  and  reserve  which  ahe  has  with 
■nehdigoity  maintained,  hot  for  Ihe  desire,  as  ^  as  in  my  hnnble  sphere  1  might  do 
it>  to  correct  the  imjiMssioa  so  prevailing  among  the  nnidert  of  Moore's  biograptij 
in  this  coonlry,  that  Lady  B.  is  one  of  those  most  unlovely  ef  women,  who  finding  it 
very  easy  to  preserve  a  perpendicnlar  line,  hare  no  aoSbrance  for  the  deviations  ot 
others,  on  aptitude,  no  lleiihility.  How  different  thia  image  from  the  tender,  com- 
tassionate,  loTeabla  realitj'  1  the  devoted  mothar,  tha  trailad  liiaad,  tbe  braafoctren 


18il.]  AVtftcu  of  JVew  J!ooJb.  8T 

C(il<rt«,BtUMhHHi  KdwrAnitii: 

"IniKj  uy  that  we  lute  iciled  tbs  tsddel  of  eTtnhig  cnterttitimenu  "bxtt, 
gomE  from  a  >ii  o'clock  funily  lea  up  to  &  mafniBccnl  conceil  il  L— ^ — 
Douse ;  uid  the  tea  at  this  home-lilce  boui  «u  at  pulj^le'e.  He  la  lirmE  in  tb« 
BuboTM  of  LondoD,  ■KIT  Ihc  Ttminei ;  mv  imprcuian  is,  in  ralher  an  hamQle  Wa*; 
bnt  wheo  your  eye  i>  filled  wuh  a  grand  and  beautiful  icmple,  you  do  not  lake 
the  dimeniioiH  olBiDToundinsobiecli ;  and  if  any  man  can  be  ludepeudeDt  of  them, 
yoo  might  eipect  Cailyle  to  be.    His  head  would  throw  a  phreDologiat 

_-._        K    i__i__  i;i._  .u_    .1- r  .1 1...     -..    !_       __||j    jyj  j'gj  \a.^i  a  p 

1  to  me,  Ipeahiag  o 

half  a  dozen  hais.' 

leriaaimpU,  nalutal 

inga,  and  flows  aa  db  ..       _, , 

■ni  are  free  from  any  infusion  of 

..     __.    , ^   __ of  hia  flint  acquaintance  with 

I n.    He  wai  living  with  his  wife  in  a  most  secluded  part  of  Scoiland.    They  had 

10  neishbora,  no  commnaicalian  with  ihe  world,  eicepting  once  a  week  or  fnrtniglil, 
rhea  he  went  aoine  milet  to  a  poet-office  in  the  hope  ai  a  letter  or  aome  other  mli- 


a  poet-office  in  the  hope 
American — and 


too  thai  the  world  was  Eoinj  on.    One  day  a  stranger  came  to  them — i  yaung 
"   '  ""  —  imed  10  them  an  angel.'    They  apoke  of  him  a»  if  ihejhad 


ater,  and  expr 

G^liah,  and  I 


irrwed  a  humoroni  guiprise  that  a  nun  fTom  oTer  the  sea  thonld  talk 
be  ai  familiar  ai  the  ni 


DOdu  of  UV,  W  BHSi 

re  nke  ^11  furtiacea,  that  only  wanted  blowing  oi 


,  it  ia  qnite  Interealin^  1 


—imtrynian  haa  made  a  aenaation  her«,  where  il  i*  ^!  bat  aa  difficult  II 

aa  to  make  a  mark  on  the  ocean.  They  hate  |iten  him  the  aoubriqurl  of  ■  the  Great 
Weateni,'  and  ihey  aeem  partiodarly  atniek  with  his  appearance.  A  gentlemao 
aid  to  me,  'Hit  eye*  open,  and  open,  and  open,  and  yon  think  ihey  will  nerei  atop 
openmg  ;'  and  a  painter  vaa  heanl  to  eiclaim,  on  seeuig  him,  '  What  a  head  I  what 
tjtm  I  what  a  mouth ,'  and,  my  God  I  what  coloring  [' 


"We  had  a  rery  amnsini  erenins  a(  Mr.  Hal lam'a, whom  (thanka  to  r.,as  thanka 
lo  bar  for  all  my  t>e>(  priTiIegea  ia  London)  I  hare  had  the  great  pleasure  of  aeeing 
two  or  three  timei.  Bnl  ihii  kind  of  seeii^  ia  »  brief  and  imperfect  thai  il  amonnti 
to  little  more  than  aaeing  the  picture*  of  these  great  people.    Mr.  Hallam  has  a  rery 

C leasing  coDntanance,  and  a  most  good-huDiored  and  playful  manner.  I  quite  forgot 
e  was  tbs  sage  of  toe  '  Middle  A^e*.'    He  remioded  me  of ;  but  his  simplicity 

ia  more  genniue  ;  not  at  all  that  of  the  great  man  trying  Id  play  ehild.  Yon  quite 
forget,  ia  the  freedom  and  eaie  of  the  aocial  man,  that  he  is  ever  the  hero  in  armor. 
We  met  Sidney  Smith  at  hi)  houae,  the  belt  known  of  all  Ihe  wits  of  the  cirilized 
world.  The  company  wai  small ;  be  was  i'  the  rein,  which  is  like  a  linger  beioe  hi' 
Toin,  and  we  saw  turn,  I  belicTe,  to  adrantage.    His  wit  was  not,  aa  I  eipecled,  t 

MKcenion  of  brilliant  eiploaiona,  but  a  iparkltng  alraain  of  humor,  very  like 

when  he  la  at  home,  andi'  the  'ein  tooj  and,  like  him  alio,  he  aeemed  to  enjoy  Ua 
own  fim,  and  to  have  fatleoed  at   '  * 

_3 iitetary  su ,  —  

arena  agakiil  the  old  lioo-king,  and,  to  a  lo*er  of  such  sport,  il  would  hare  b«M 
pleaaant  lo  sea  how  he  crackled  him  up,  flesh,  bones,  and  all." 

A  concert  at  the  Marqoia  of  Landadswne'a  i 

"The  concert  at  L hooso  waa  hi  a  superb  mjlwr  of  acnlptiira,  whit  acarred 

«Dd  gilded  ceiling,  and  other  appopiiale  and  splendid  accompanimeota.  I  am  told 
Ihat  It  il  one  of  the  choicest  collection  of  antiques  in  Ihe  kiugdoia,  but  I  had  no  op- 
portonily  irfjodging  or  enjoying,  far  Ihe  mathfe  divinities  wore  hid  by  the  glittering 
mortala.  When  K.  and  I  entered,  the  apartmentii  were  filled  with  bome  hundred*  of 
people  of  the  Bret  station  and  faanion  in  the  land,  tuxutioualy  dreased  and  sparkling 


,iseaof  faces  as  slrsnge  i_ _..    _. .. 

powering  kind  of  solitude.  Lady  L.  had  politely  directed  me  lo  a  taTorable  position. 
and  I  slunk  into  the  first  vacant  place  I  could  flod,  where  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
^ite  comfortable  in  my  obscurity,  when  K.  said  to  me,  with  somethmg  of  Ihe  feel- 

mgofColqmbni' men  when  Ihej  Brat  cried  'land  '■'  'There  is  Mr. and  Mr. !• 

TbMe  genlleoMB  aooa  aAar  Bade  tbeir  way  to  bs,  and  diaaipatad  oar  bekirnnaa- 


1  have  had  the  orace  here,  after  mvaeribhig  and  retmnteribing  Ihem,  to  Mp- 

tnA  boi>.noU  of  Sidney  Smiths  on  recent  works  of  popular  aatbora 

■  of.    Graeeit  it,  kkowisfbtwiMKbiBare  woeplable  loreadersaraboa- 
daacriptioM." 
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In  tlM  coarM  of  tlie  eteaing  wi  met  mur  agtMible  p«TMns  M  vham  va  had 
been  before  ioliodnced,  and  MTsnl  of  Ihe  moat  noted  lisiu  of  Ihe  Loadon  menigcha 
were  pointed  ont  to  us,  Bulwer,  Tsylor,  and  Talfouid.  Lady  Seymour  wm  Iheie, 
■  luperb  benDly  certainly,  uid  well  entitled  to  the  electjye  crowa  the  is  to  veat,  M 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beau[  J.  I  nu  introduced  lo  Mn.  Norton,  who  la  herself  n  moat 
queenly- looking  crealare,  a  Semiramis,  s  Sappho,  or  ta  Amizoa  (the  Greek  ideal 
Amazon,  remember,  unitmr  masculine  force  «ilh  feminine  delicacy,  or  any  thine  tlial 
eipreasea  the  peifection  of  intellectual  and  pbyaical  beauty).  There  la  auolher  of 
these  Sbetidan  aialera  celebrated  for  her  prrBonal  charms.  I  bad  read  bat  a  few 
moraingi  before,  aa  1  mentioned  to  you,  that  miserable  death-bed  letter  from  Ihoir 
pennyless  gnndlather,  and  I  wu  aomevhal  struck  with  the  ahifling  scenea  of  life 
when  1  nw  these  women  occupying  Ihe  most  brilliant  position  of  the  moat  bnllianl 
circle  in  London.  But  what  eje  Bold  uid  land*  to  the  rich  inhenlance  or  Shendan^ 
genimand  Miei  Linley's  beauty) 

"  It  ia  indeed  a  royal  enter Ininment  to  gin  one's  guetls  (uch  aiaging  aa  GrLai'a, 
Giicia's,  Lablache's,  and  Hubini'a,  and  caOj  I  luppose,  only  be  gitan  by  Ihoae  who 

Hn.  Opte,  Sir  Ftascia  Chantry,  Robert  Owen,  &«.: 

"  I  have  met  many  penons  here  whom  to  loeel  waa  like  teeing  the  oiigioaU  of  fa- 
milial pictures.  Jane  Porter,  Mra.  Opie,  Mrs.  Austen,  Lockhart,  Milman,  Sir  Fru- 
cil  Chantry,  lie.  1  owed  Mra.  Opie  a  grudge  for  haTing  made  me,  in  my  youth,  cry 
my  eyes  out  over  her  stories ;  but  her  lair,  cheerful  face  farced  me  to  for^t  it.  Ghia 
long  ago  foravore  the  world  and  ita  lanilies,  and  adopted  the  <)uaker  faith  and  cot- 
tome  ;  DOE  1  fancied  that  her  elaborate  aimplicily,  and  the  fashionable  tittle  train  to 
har  pretty  latu  gown,  indicated  how  much  eaaier  it  is  lo  adopt  a  theory  than  to 
change  one'a  hahita,  Mra.  Austen  standa  high  here  for  persona!  character,  ae  well  u 
fbt  the  Tery  inferior  but  undisputed  property  of  literary  accomptishmenls.  Her  Ctana- 
lalions  are  so  eicellent,  that  tteTclaasher  with  good  original  writers.  If  her  nunnera 
were  not  strikingly  convenliona],  she  would  constantly  remind  me  of— — ^i  she  has 
the  same  Madame  Roland  order  of  architecture  and  outline,  bnt  she  wants  herchana 
of  naturalness  and  attractive  sweelnese  ;  so  it  may  not  aeem  to  Un,  A'a  sulers  and 


"  There  ia  a  most  pleasing  frankness  and  social  charm  in  Sir  Francis  Chantrr'a 
Danner.  I  called  him  repeatedly  JIfr.  Chantry,  and  bqned  him  to  pardon  me  on  the 
ground  of  aot  being  '  naliva  to  the  manner-'  He  laighed  good-nataredly,  and  said 
■ametbiog  of  haTing  bean  lon^  aceuitomed  to  the  plebeian  designation.  1  heard 
ftom  Mr.  R.  a  much  stronger  lUastratum  than  this  or  ihia  celebrated  artist's  good 
■ease  and  good  feeling  too.  Chantry  was  btcakfaatinr  with  Mr.  R.,  when,  poinline  la 
■ome  carvmg  in  wood,  he  aaked  ft.  if  he  remembered  that,  soma  twenty  years  before, 
he  emjdoyed  a  young  man  to  do  that  work  for  him.  R.had  but  an  indistinct  recollec- 
tion, 'iwas  that  young  man,'  resumed  Chantry,  'and  very  glad  to  gel  the  Gtb 
shillings  a  day  you  paid  me  !'  Mr-  B.told  a  pendant  to  this  pretty  slory.  Mr.  B.  was 
dtacnsoing  with  Sir  Francis  the  propriety  of  gilding  something — i  forget  what-  B.waa 
sure  it  could  bedone.Chanlry  as  sure  it  could  not  i  and  - 1  shoutd  know,' he  said,  'for 
I  was  once  appteuliced  to  a  carver  and  gilder.'  Perhaps  after  all,  il  ia  not  so  crown- 
ing a  grace  in  Sir  Francis  Chantry  to  refer  to  ttte  obscure  morning  of  hia  brilliant  day, 
as  It  is  a  diagrace  to  the  rallry  world  thai  it  should  be  so  cooaidered- 

"  I  hare  seen  Owen  of  Lanark,  a  curiosity  rather  from  the  sensation  he  at  one  Itma 
produced  in  our  country,  than  from  anything  Tery  extraordinary  in  the  man.  He  i* 
pushing  bia  Iheones  with  anabsted  leal.  Ha  wasted  an  hour  in  trying  to  conrmce  ma 
that  he  could  moke  the  world  oier  and  '  set  all  to  riehts,'  if  he  were  permitted  to 


uid  moke  the  world  oier  and  '  set  ail  to  net 
two  or  three  truths  for  two  or  three  preTailu 


ing  a  philanthropical  phrenologist 
established,  Ihe  world  would  soon 


r  Luree  j/revaijiag  erruri  :  anu  on  lue  aainv 
endeavored  to  show  me  how,  if  his  theory 
' healthy,  wealthy,  a    "     '         "  '' 


ware  esraojisueu,  lue  woiia  wouia  soon  oecoaiB  neaiiny,  weauuy,  ann  wise,  uoiu 
believe  the  good  work  is  going  on — happr  men  1  8o  il  has  always  been  j  there  must 
be  some  philosopher's  stone,  some  shorthand  process,  rather  than  the  slow  way  of 
education  and  religions  discipline  irtuch,  to  oa,  Piovidenca  seems  to  bare  ordained." 

English  opinion  of  Americans : 

"  I  have  been  delighted  with  the  high  admiration  expressed  here  tn  all  quarten  of 
Dr,  Channing,  and,  abore  all,  to  find  Ihat  his  pure  religion  has,  with  lis  angels 
wings,  snrmooated  the  walls  of  seclarianisni.  1  hare  heard  him  spoken  of  with  en- 
thusiaam  by  prelates  as  much  dictmguished  for  their  religious  leal  as  for  Iheir 
SUtion.     Prescolt's  History  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  anqualiSed  praise.    I  hars 

■  "I  think  one  ofour  parties  must  sirikeea  Englishmanlike  anncsery-ball.  Etta 
ia  this  immense  assembly  at  L.  house  I  saw  few  jnung  people,  none  eitremelr 
young ;  but  I  mnit  conftss  the  tout  ttuembli  almck  me  as  very  superior  in  physicu 
condition  and  beaulr,  to  a  similar  assembly  with  us.  Our  rfrl,  with  her  delicate 
faatares  and  uymph-like  figure,  is  far  more  kiTalyinher  first  ireahness  than  the  Kng- 
lish ;  but  the  English  woman,  in  her  tipeoeM  and  full  developmsnl,  lai  mrpisses 
4WS.    She  is  superb  from  twaaly  to  forly-flTe." 


1841.]  Ntxica  0/  JVm  ifoofo. 


«r,  ■  hyp«rcritfe,  '  djed  in  tha  vool  >  nt  next 
[r.  Pmeoli  imii  not  hope  to  pan  lh>  EDflish 


known  bat  one  eiMption. 

B«atMn. '■  dinner.    1 ^_  __  ^ , 

dulam-honis  noltu  he  wrote  purer  English,  and  he  adduced  Mreral  word*  which  I 
bare  foi^oilen.  I  venlured  to  ray  Ihnl  new  vords  ipraDK  oat  of  aew  combinHlLoaa 
of  circnms lances  ;*  that,  for  eiample,  the  French  revolulion  \tA  created  manf 
words.  '  Y'a,'  he  replied, '  and  Auencan  wordi  maj  do  Tor  America ;  bnt  Amcnca 
ia  in  rIbiIod  to  England  a  proiine«.  Knglaad  iniial  giie  the  lav  to  readen  uid  wri- 
tenor  English.'  After  (ome  other  flippant  rriticiams,  he  coded  with  eajing  (hat 
IbeHiatoryof  Ferdmind  and  laabella  was  one  of  the  best  eitani,  ud  that  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  had  eihauited  th*  aobjeet. 

"  He  taid,  what  was  qoile  Iroe  bafore  tha  hahita  of  coloBtal  defereiice  had  paaaad 
awaj,  but  it  do  longer,  that '  an  American  book  has  no  Tepulation  in  Atnerica  till  it  ' 
k  sUimped  cith  English  authority,  and  then  it  ^oes  off,  edition  Bher  editioo.*  He 
tittered  sundry  other  imperiinences  ,■  but,  as'tw  soemed  eood.naiored  and  ancon- 
acioiit  that  they  were  so,  I  sat  them  down  t<>  the  account  of  indifidnal  iguorance  and 
prejndice,  not  to  nationality,  which  has  too  ofteB  to  aniwer  for  priTale  sins." 

ir  oar  liDiita  woald  permit  it,  we  would  gladly  continue  onr  quotalione  from  the** 
delighiful  sbeels — the  most  interesting  paiaagei  noj  being,  indeed,  ihoae  which  haie 
been  abore  giien.  We  have  not  lenlured  to  crosi  the  Channel  with  onr  igieaahla 
Gompanion,  and  moat  bid  our  maders  contesi  tbeili>el*ei  with  what  we  hara  been 
^le  to  giTe  them,  till  the  pabliab«ra  shall  ve*  fit  to  place  tha  Toluiaet  Ihemaeliai 
wilhio  ihair  teack.  Erery  one  will  read  them,  of  coaraa.  It  it  enoogh  to  aay  of 
than,  tlial  they  wiU  raise  to  a  higbar  poinl  than  it  hat  already  altained  in  reputation 
and  psUic  bTor,  tba  nam*  of  Ibeii  giftad  and  amiable  authw. 


Tke  Ma>ttu  or  Sciihci  ;  oa,  the  Livx)  or  Gaulio,  Ttcbo  Bbahe,  ino 
EirLCB.  By  Sir  Dand  Brewster,  E.  H.,  D.  C.  L.,  Principal  of  tha  United  CoUegs 
of  St,  SalTator  and  Bl.  Leonard,  St.  iJidreva,  &c.,  ftc.  Hew  York,  Hatper  Ie 
Brothara,  1841. 

This  ia  ana  of  the  best  of  the  long  aeriei  of  Ttlnabla  wnkt  which  (he  Harper* 
kaTt  giTcn  to  the  American  pnblic  in  the  cheqi  and  popnlu  form  of  their  Family 
Library.  The  Itvea  of  these  three  Inminaries  of  attmoomical  teienee,  thai  ahad  th* 
bghl  of  their  great  namet  over  the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixtaeath  and  tha 
baginning  of  the  aeyenteentb  century,  afforded  a  anbjeet  which,  while  a  labor  oflora, 
was  one  to  which  Sir  DaTid  Brewster's  pen  waa  aboTe  allolherathe  best  calcnlatad  la 
do  jnatice.  His  sketches  of  them  are  necessarily  traced  in  rapd  outlines,  but  with  conv. 
praheoeiTeneaa  and  precieion,  and  with  n  fine  graphic  Aill ;  while  with  an  eloqeenoa 
of  ityle  which  makes  it  a  highly  sfgreeable  Tolnme,  STtn  for  tha  faw  who  woold  not 
find  ia  the  mlemt  of  its  subject  a  sufficient  iocenlire  lo  its  pemaal. 

There  is  indeed  a  certain  affecUtioa  In  its  title  which  we  hardly  like.  We  can 
hardly  recognise  the  propriety  of  classing  among  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  men 
who  hied  surrounded  with  jHiblic  honert  ind  the  patronage  of  power  to  the  manB« 
years,  in  the  eata  of  Galileo  of  78,— of  Tycho  Blahe  of  fiA,— and  of  Kepler  ef  SS; 
■Tea  though  the  two  latter  may  hare  shared  the  fate  so  common  to  the  sons  of  soi- 
encc,  of  a  death  hastened  by  maladies  caused  by  their  derated  Isbors  in  its  cullira- 
don.  Btill  leas  it  (he  appellation  to  be  giceo  to.lhe  Brat-named  of  the  three  philoeo- 
phera ;  who,  though  he  had  ts  eedare  a  few  days  of  actual  confinement  within  tha 
walla  of  tbe  InqniailiDn,  and  aereral  years  of  police  sarreillsoce,  with  eiclnsion  from 
bis  ^Tonte  city  Flormce,  yet  had  fcnfeited  hia  title  lo  it  by  an  unworthy  tnbmistion 
lo  hit  penecntora,  and  by  a  deaial  of  the  laith  of  his  science,  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
vkkh  mtM  for  ever  sadly  cloud  the  glory  of  his  former  achicTemanlt  In  its  aaiiaa. 
We  forgiie  Peter  his  denial  of  his  Lord,  because  he  "  wrat  ml  and  wept  bitterly," 
udnoblyafierwaidredeeBMdihatinof abnef failncaofhnntan  weaknesa.    Tat  •«•« 

*  "  I  was  Btraek  with  the  different  riewa  that  are  taken  of  (he  same  sabjeet  In  dff- 
faren(  poailions,  when  afterward,  in  a  conrersadon  with  the  celebrated  Marioai,  ha 
asked  me  if  America,  in  «maneinting  heraelf  from  poIi(ical  deprndeace,  had  alao 
obtained  intellectual  freedom  ;  if,  unenslared  by  the  classic  models  of  Englaid,  va 
Teatnred  to  moditr  ihe  language,  and  to  uta  luch  nav  phrases  and  words  a*  nan- 
lally  apnmg  from  new  circamataneca." 
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tlut  ii  not  withdDt  Bcme  lelaeUnce ;  soi  doca  Cranmai'i  r<-rwaDUtiaii,  lealed  u  it 
wu  by  the  tcitimony  of  the  aetnal  itike  wid  figot,  eitorl  frDm  hiitory  mora  Ihna 
hail  ti  pudon  Tor  tni  flnc  delinqumcy.  Bat  tlie  ■peclHCle  of  the  Flarealuie  philoeo- 
pher  deliberately  foriwearing  itia  truth  he  had  co  deroledly  wonbipped  and  to  bold- 
ly pToelaimed —  the  venerable  uge  clothed  in  the  lackcloth  of  a  repentant  ciiminal, 
and  on  hii  knee*  before  an  atiemblage  of  bigoted  cardinale,  abjnting  on  the  hoty 
Evaogeliite  ttie  grant  doctrine  af  the  earth's  motion  and  the  elability  of  the  son,  ia 
indeed  a  apeclocU  from  which  ve  aTeit  our  eye  in  sorrow  and  shonie  —  aod  leaa  fn 
them  than  for  him.  Ctoae  upon  the  verge  of  the  allotted  Itmits  of  hnmoa  life,  what 
TM  the  worth  of  a  few  yean  longer  of  n  miwiable  eiiBtence  here,  eten  if  such  had 
been  the  certain  peoslty  to  be  bnved,  that  foe  their  aaka  he  shcwld  thus  proTe  recreant 
to  lbs  hoaor  of  scienre,  to  the  holiaaH  of  Irutbt  If  the  ciurenl  itorj  be  tnie,  thai 
wben  he  rose  from  his  knees,  he  stamped  nti  the  gronad,  and  said  in  a  whisper  to  on* 
ofhiaftiends,  "Bpnrrinuori."'— "It  does  moTe,  though!"— it  adda  bat  another 
shade  to  the  painfulnes*  of  the  pictnre,  by  showin;  his  own  insensibility  to  his  own 
■eltinflicted  degradation,  la  his  snteeedent  conduct,  too,  in  the  same  conlroTCTBy. 
his  course  had  been  marked  with  duplicity  and  liltleneaa.  Galileo  —  "  the  starry 
Galileo  with  his  woes"  of  Byron  —  waa  no  tme  man  '.  And  great  as  vere  the  gift* 
of  nature  vtiich  he  thui  dishonored,  the  intellect  which  he  thus  prostituted,  and  the 
BchieTementi  of  which  he  thus  forfeited  all  the  glory,  we  cannot  do  sucb  wrong  ts 
the  thousands  of  noble  spirits  who  haTe,  under  all  the  eitretnilles  of  human  perse- 
cntion,  borne  the  testimany  of  martyrdom  to  the  great  truth*  it  waa  their  mission  to 
teach  by  dying  for  them,  as  to  admit  him  to  a  place  in  Iheir  lacred  band. 

The  auIhuT  stribee  out  a  Tcry  fine  and  just  idea  in  the  concluding  pngea  of  the  lib 
of  Kepler,  in  which  he  eihibits  tbe  imporlanl  agency  of  the  imagination  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  scientific  discovery  and  iniention. 

The  manner  of  Sir  David  Brewster's  dedication  to  Lord  Grey,  ia,  howsrer,  grossly 
odeoitre  to  onr  sense  of  the  dignity  of  science  and  the  pride  of  genius.  To  any 
tribute  of  respect  or  nflection  of  a  purely  personal  character  thus  conreyed,  no  ol^ 
jeclion  conld  of  course  be  entertained;  but  we  hardly  expected  at  the  present  day 
lo  read,  over  the  signature  of  a  Brewatorj  in  »  prefatory  dedication  to  a  Right  Hoo- 
omblsEatt,  that  "  the  countenance  of  those  lo  whom  Proiidence  haa  given  nmk  and 
station,  will  ever  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  incilemenla  to  scientiBc  enterprise,  a* 
well  aa  oni  o/itt  mowt  Ugitimalt  rewardi!"  Many  a  reader  (on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic at  least)  donbtleas  will  obey  the  natural  impulse  of  tearing  from  the  volnma 
the  tmworthy  leaf  that  ii  delaced  by  such  a  aentiment  as  this ;  and  we  hope  that  tlM 
pnbliihers  wQl,  from  respect  for  their  own  aulhor,  if  not  for  the  science  ofwbictibeia 
BO  distinguished  a  votary,  (uppresa  it  for  the  future  editions  wMch  wa  hope  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  issue  of  hia  woric. 

iBTaonncTiDH  to  the  I.iTE>ATcaE  or  EnaopE  n  the  FirmmH,  Soteketh, 
AHS  SEVEHTEEirTH  Cehtoeiei.  By  HeoTy  Hallsmj  F.  H.  A.  8.,  Correspondiog 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science*  in  the  French  Institute. 
3  vol*.,  6ro.    New  York,  Harper  ft  Brothers. 

There  are  wmie  books  which  no  library  can  be  wilhonl  —  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
In  the  immense  labor  and  learning  that  Mi.  Hallam  has  brought  lo  the  gigantic  task 
be  haa  undertaken,  he  has  conferred  a  service  upon  the  whole  world  of  letters  in  which 
the  English  language  ia  spoken,  the  value  ofwhicb  it  would  not  be  eaiy  for  the  moat 
partial  eulogy  lo  exaggerate.  Such  a  work  as  ha  has  produced  had  long  been  a  de- 
aideratum,  wUch,  graally  a*  its  necessity  was  felt  by  every  man  of  my  general  edo- 
catioD,  it  seemed  vain  to  hope  would  or  could  be  supplied  by  the  labors  of  any  aingle 
indiiidnal.  The  aense  in  vhichhs  oiea  the  term  Literature,  in  his  designation  of  hia 
work  in  ita  title,  embrac«B  its  widest  and  most  varied  scope;  aod  the  scnsatioa 
awakened  in  the  reader's  mud  by  a  glance  over  its  table  of  contents,  is  snmethiDg 
like  that  with  which  ha  might  behold  some  bold  charioteer  colleeling  in  hia  single 
graap  the  lems  of  soma  uncouated  multitude  of  steeds,  and  guiding  them  In  Iheit 
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MlcVMT  ino(MdMiicctolii**iii^«iiaatin11inKiDtellig«icaM]dp<nrar.  H«wi11aM 
him  nnderlBkiig  to  gather  and  bold  vitfaoat  eBlanglament,  in  one  continDotu  Ine  of 
chioaolo^ciil  ptogreat,  all  the  (cnlteied  thieade  of  hii  geacra]  nibjeGt,  rcUlivg  n- 
speclirelj  lo  the  hiitoty  of  aacieal  litaralnre,  of  theologinl  lileratare,  of  epecnk- 
UTc  philoiopliy,  of  moral  and  political  ptuloaophjr,  of  jnruprTidaice,  of  poetrr,  of 
dramaliclilerature,  of  polite  lileialore,  of  llM  literature  of  ph7BiEalieicace,&c.,  tc,, 
Ihronghont  the  aaccetaire  qtoclis  embraced  within  the  three  cenloriea  vhicb  he  hai 
nodertakeii.  Hit  otject  hw  bera  to  i^estDt  lOGh  a  afnopUcal  new  of  litfraiotg  M 
to  ditpla;  all  its  vuioaa  dapartmeota  la  their  (imnltaaeoni  condition  through  the 
ezlmiire  and  important  period  refened  to,  and  in  their  mutual  conaeiiDn  and  depea- 
dencf .  Our  ttngnage  posieend  nothing  of  thia  kind  before  the  appearaDca  of  thU 
work ;  nor  vaa  any  knowo  to  any  of  the  other  languaget  of  £urop«  oompaiabla 
with  it  in  point  of  niccetitbl  eucnlton,— the  work  of  the  Jesuit  Andrte,  in  Ilalian, 
completed  in  17S9,  "Orfglni,  Fregrtuo,  t  Stato  aituali  d'ogni  LUtiratvra,"  ani 
£icMiom'9  "  History  of  LiteiatQie"  in  181 1,  in  German,  being  the  only  oneain  «r- 
intence  piofeuiug  to  occupy  a  Bimilai  ground.  Mr.  Hallam  hu  laid  under  oonthbo- 
tioD  all  the  means  and  maletiala  afforded  to  big  reach  by  the  Kattered  labon  of  all 
the  best  wTitera  of  the  literatures  of  the  different  couulriea  of  Europe,  at  the  nma 
time  that  be  baa  filtered  them  all  through  the  Independent  proceu  of  hia  own 
learned  and  comprehensite  critlciem.  There  is  an  immanie  condenHtion  in  it* 
page*i  while  iu  rsTerencei,  chancteriiad  by  great  candor  and  honesty,  exhibit  an 
aitent  and  minutenese  of  acquaintance  with  hia  sabjecl,  or  nlher  hii  many  tatqeeta, 
which  compel  our  sstooislunenl  at  the  auurance  givea  in  the  preftu^,  that  the  caaea 
are  bat  few  in  which  he  hu  not  acrupntooaly  verified  all  the  authorities  he  haa  uted, 
by  ih*  eiamuuiliaa  of  the  origlnda  referred  lo  by  them. 

We  do  not  say  that  lUa  is  a  perfect  hislary  of  the  Literature  of  Europe  within  the  - 
three  iDiportant  centuries  included  in  it>  compass.  It  is  rather,  as  eipreaied  by  its 
own  modest  title,  an  Introdaction  to  it,  and  it  will  be  found  b;  the  student  an  bfal- 
uable  guide  or  map.  It  will  ralhei  afford  admirable  aid  and  materials  to  a  fnlnra 
historian  In  the  bll  and  proper  aense  of  the  word,  than  itself  constitute  the  complete 
performance  of  the  hjslorisn's  task.  It  li,  like  all  Mr.  Hallam's  former  hiitorlctl 
wrillngi,  too  much  a  work  of  industrious  details,  correct,  and  admirably  combined, 
yet  deficient  in  that  large  and  origiual  geuerelization  which  dislds  great  leading  idaaa 
and  perrsding  principles  out  of  the  Tety  multiplicity  of  the  former.  Witness,  fot 
example,  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  Moral  sad  Political  Philosophy  of  the  Uttar 
half  of  the  Sixteenth  Ceutary,  with  his  rery  slight  notice  and  imperfeel  explanation 
of  the  remarkable  S»cl  of  the  simullsneous  eppearaace,  at  about  that  time,  of  so 
many  writers,  in  different  conntries,  of  different  religions,  and  under  different  politi- 
cal  circomatances,  all  adtocaling  strong  republican  doctrines,  sod  attacking  the 
fomidalioBB  of  monarchy,  area  with  the  threatened  weapon  of  the  tyrannicide's  dag- 
ger,—  such  as  those  whom  he  enumerates,  the  Franeo-Galllaof  Hollomao,  in  France, 
a  ProlettaDt,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  age ;  the  Findlela  contra 
Tyrannos,  commonly  ascribed  to  Languet,  also  a  Hngueaot;  the  Contr'Un,  au  Di»- 
touTi  ii  Id  SiTviiaili  Volimta&t,  of  La  Boetle,  an  adherent  of  the  Church,  and  so 
highly  landed  by  bis  tried  friend  Montaigne;  in  Scotland,  the  Dialogue  Bt  Jurt  Ittgnl 
Ot  the  scholar  and  CaWiniet,  Bochanan  ;  the  "  Short  Treatise  of  Political  Power," 
or  Poynet,  Blibop  of  Winchester  under  Edward  VI.,  and  in  exile  under  his  Catholic 
and  bloody  inccesaor;  among  the  Catholic  Leaguers  in  Fiance,  the  ilc  Jtula  Stipvb- 
lica  ChriMilattit  Jn  Acgci  Polsstoft,  ascribed  to  Rose,  bishop  of  Genlis  ;  the  still 
Btronger  work  of  Boucher,  another  Leagner ;  and  finally,  the  celebrated  work  by  tha 
able  Jemiil  Mariana,  in  Spam,  D<  Rigt  tt  Rtgi*  Jiutilvtiani,  which  afterward  was 
made  to  react  so  powerfnllj'  on  the  minds  of  kings  themseWes  against  the  Order 
which  in  rain  sought  at  a  later  day  to  disclaim  Its  responsibility.  It  would  be  a  (ery 
interesttng  inquiry  to  go  more  fully  Into  the  causes  of  this  striking  phenomenon 
whuh  presenU  itself  in  the  literary  hislary  of  the  perkid  in  question  j  and  than  M 
«uTj  down  ths  chain  of  (be  eoaneiion  thiongh  Locke  and  Hmtesqniea  and  th*k 
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•dMaltiiKolbiepnctiulnnilMof  the  XngUib,  Aiiuricwi,*od  FnadiKsTohitioiu, 
tiro  of  wtucll  u«  to  be  wtitlen  «ith  ■  pea  clipped  in  royal  blood,  —  a  KiaaA  which 
Bugbt  ai*o  ban  b«a  tnis  of  the  oihsr  had  a  king  beso  wiihin  it*  teach. 

UovcTei,  we  ban  no  apace  at  conmand  oa  tba  present  ocoaiioD  lor  critidtm  »f 
tbe  great  and  valuable  work  of  Hr.  Hallam,  eien  if  dispaeed  to  the  preramption  of 
the  attempt ;  and  enough  haa  doobtleaa  bees  said  to  diapeae  BTer;  rcada  who  mar 
hare  it  in  bii  power,  to  poaseai  bimself  of  a  book,  aa  yet  aniqne  in  onr  IiiigiiBge,and 
iaditpeniablB  to  every  library  and  every  ichalai'i  table,  >ot  more  for  its  naefblDO* 
•a  a  dictionary  of  literary  letersnce,  Ihao  as  a  ganaial  synoptiea]  ootlne  of  tbe  im- 
portant Mlgwt  indicated  by  iti  title. 


BioaaAFHT  4110  PoincAi.  Kikaiio  or  tn*  ixtm  HuaaAaiT  MiLua  Divnnov. 

By  Washington  living.  Philadelphia:  Lea  ft  Blanchaid- 
This  is  a  record  by  one  of  tbe  finest  writere  of  tbe  age,  of  one  of  tbe  most  remaik- 
able  prodigies  that  the  poetical  literature  of  any  eoantry  hu  prodnccd.  It  was  not 
long  since  that  another  of  our  gifted  anlhora,  Miss  Sedgwick,  commeoioiated  tba 
virtues  of  an  elder  sUter.  Of  tbe  sntyect  of  ibis  memoir,  alike  diitingtiished  for  her 
■in^larly  high  endowinents,bolhaf  mind  and  heart,  Lbrie  was  a  strong  resemblanca 
between  tbe  stTnctureof  the  intellects,  and  the  moral  character  of  the  two  eitraordU 
DBiy  beings,  whose  early  deaths  the  friends  of  liteiatore  must  everywhere  deplore. 
They  were  both  possessed  of  powers  tremblingly  alive  to  the  influence*  of  emnial 
nature,  with  the  keenest  eaisibility  to  whatever  is  poetical  in  hntnan  e'liitence  ;  ar- 
dent in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  of  an  active  lancy,  deeply  imbued  with  an  exalted 
love,  and  quickened  more  by  the  spirit  which  we  ue  accustomed  to  aacnbe  to  seraph*, 
(ban  that  which  moves  ereatnresof  an  earthymould.  In  both,  the  spiritual  seems  to 
have  completely  triamphed  over  the  material ;  and  their  minds,  after  struggling  lor  a 
while  againtt  tbe  clogs  of  earthly  existence,  passed  serenely  to  a  freer  and  more  cod- 
-geaial  region. 

The  metnoir  of  Hr.  Irving  is  a  toochmg  narrative  of  the  rapid  advances  of  Marga- 
ret in  varioBs  kinds  of  knowledge,  of  the  growlh  of  her  poetical  powers,  and  of  the 
expression  ef  her  delicate  moral  feelings. .  It  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  material 
fbtnished  by  her  mother  (herself  apparently  a  woman  of  onusaally  vigonns  and 
graceful  intellect},  and  apart  from  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  remain*  at 
this  "  spirit  of  heaven,  fettered  by  the  strong  affections  of  earth,"  to  use  hei  owa 
beantifiil  langmge,  i*  full  of  instmctkm  and  delight.  We  could  wish  to  preaent  oar 
reader*  with  some  of  the  mora  meritorions  of  those  remabs,  but  our  limits  compel 
B*  to  refln  them  In  the  volume  Itself  iat  tmiib.  that  will  wind  itself  aboat  Ihsir 


Notices  of  some  other  new  books,  excluded  from  the  present  number  from  wtntol 
room,  will  be  given  in  the  next.  The  splendid  and  entertaining  volume*  of  Mr.  St» 
phens'  Incident*  of  Travel  in  Ceatnl  America,  Chiipa*,  and  Tocatan,  have  bean 
received  tiom  the  pabliahera,  bnt  loo  late  for  Miitabla  « 
.'Ibapresant  montlL 


,„i,i.aB,  Google 

I 
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'I 

K(  br  Ucnr(.  t>.  AFFLETOK  k  Co. 
Bclccled  Betutiei  of  Britiib  Foeny, 
br  TlMinu  CHtpbfll,  1  Tol.,  royal  Bio. 
HiMory  of  the  Rclbmution  is  Gcrmuir, 
hjheofoli  Von  R«iike,tTBii*lMed  from 


In  Leepolil 

Ibe  G«rnuui  br  Santa  Aiulin. 
PhiloHphiol  Itulory    '" 


the  Gfrmmo  of  Herder. 

Aocient  Spouiih  BoUub 
J.  G.  LocUurl,  Eiq. 

Halorj  or  Napoleoo,  from  the  French, 
vith  NX)  Illuitwioiia,  3  roli.,  Sro, 

AdrenlDtei  of  Babiiiwia  Crusoe,  by  Dan- 
iel de  Fob,  with  300  IllaitiatiDns  by 
GrandTille,  I  rel.,  Sro. 

TrraliM  on  itie  Church  of  Chtiit,  by  Ber. 
Wm.  Palmer,  M.  A.,  with  Addtliona  bv 
tha  Rwhl  KeT.  W.  R.  WbilLuiKhBiD, 
D.  D.,  Biahop  of  Maryland. 

Beantiea  of  tha  Country,  by  Thomaa  Mil- 
ler, beautifhll/  lUuitnLed. 

The  Early  Engliah  Chorah,  by  the  Rev. 
£itw.  Cburton,  vith  a  Prefaca  by  Biihop 
Ire.,  I  «1. 

Lfri  Apotlolici,  from  the  Uat  London 
edilioo,  1  Tol-,  16mo. 

FragniHiU  from  German  Ptdw  Wrileia, 
traoalated  by  Suah  Anitui,  13nio. 

. __    r._;_-,g|j    chriatianily,    by 


Itaac  Taylor,']  vol.,  limo. 
Bonpineu,  iti   NatuiB  and 

R«T.  J.  Aagell  Jamea,  1  vo. 
The  Widow  directed  to  the  Widov'a  God, 

by  tfae  Hune  author. 
The  Haiaaha,  or  MBlvna]  Influence  ■ 

Sana,  by  RaWt  Fhillip,  1  toI.,  limo. 
Dawning*  of  Genini,  by  Anne  Pialt. 
Mn.  Load«'«  Gardening  for  Ladin, 

to].,  ISmo. 
The  Rose,  or  Affeclionl  GiA,  edited  by 

Emily  Manhkll,   10  «teel  eograTiDgi, 

■  D.  A'  fc  Co.  abo  announce  for  apeedT 
iblicalion  their  Catalogue  of  English 
uki  in  the  leTeral  depanmiota  of  lit- 


E^okf 


The  long  eiperled  work  dd  tha  North 
American  lodiana,  by  Afr.  Oiorgt  Catlin, 
WB  haie  the  plesnure  to  announce  ii  now 
oq  the  ere  of  pablicalinq  by  Hestn. 
WILEY  fe  PUTNAM  of  New  York  and 
Loudon^t  it  to  appear  about  the  flrat  of 
the  ensuing  monlh.  Tha  work  ia  *~  '^  ~ 
wtiUed 

The  Mamim,  Cuitonw,  aud  Condition  of 

the  North  American  Indiana,  by  George 

Catlin,  with  oTet  WO  outlme  lUnstn- 

tioiu,  3  ToU.,  8to.,  printed  in  London. 

The  aame  pobliaben  have  alao  neart* 

laady  a  new  work  from  the  pan  of  Col. 

W.  L.  Stone,  entitled 

The  Life  of  Red  Jacket,  kc-,  1  toI,,  8to., 

with  Portrait,  fcc. 
Aotobiography  and  Remiuiacencea  of  hia 
,._.._    ,.   „.,  j^^^  Trumholl, 


atabiDTraphy  and  Rem 
•wn  Timea,  by  Col. 
with  rorttalt,  ud  SO 


IT.  Lesh 

1,    1    TOt., 


Heaars.  J.  ft  H.  G.  LANGLSY  an 
preparing  for  early  poblicalion,  a  new 
work  on  Democracy  which  ha*  joit  ap- 
peared at  Paris,  and  seem*  already  to  be 
exciting  couideriblB  attention  tbere ;  it 
is  aaid  to  be  dewgned  aa  a  Beqnel  to  iha 
admirable  Tolumea  of  De  Tocqneiills: 
the  work  U  entitled 

The  Democratic  Principle  wbich  Gorema 
the  American  Union,  and  ita  Applies' 
bility  to  other  Statee,  by  G.  T.  Fonaiin, 
ironalated    by    Major    Da*eiae,    late 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  Naples,  I  toI. 
The  Bome  pobliahers  also  announce— 
The  Miaeellaneou*  Writing*  of  Hulitt. 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  Gir  E.  L. 
Bnlwer,  Bt.,  with  Additions  by  Sargeont 
Talfourd,  kc.,  2  lali.,  ISmo. 
Dr.  Alexander  Walker's  nev  book, 
Phyiiognomy  founded  on  PbysiologT,  and 
applied    to  vanona  Conathaa,  R«fes- 
sions,  and  indiiiduala. 
The  Sick  Room,  or  Inqniriea  eoaoeminK 
the  Dome(tic  Haaagemeat  of  Sickneaa 
in  aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  by  Dr.  A. 
Thompson,  with  Additionsby  an  Amer- 
ican FtiTiician,  I  toI.,  IZmo. 
Annals  of  the  Poor,  by  the  Rer.  1 
Richmond,  with  8  EngTaTi[~~    ' 
ISmo. 

The  Minor  Poets  of  England,  comprising 
the  belt  Works  of  the  cotamporaij 
Poeu,  edited  by  Bufu*  W.  Griawold, 

1  vol.,  8  TO. 

(^aphic  Sketches  of  the  Aborigines  af 

America,  Pan  Second,  GO  Platea. 
The  BanatiTe  iDfiuence  of  Climate,  with 


fitephea  Percy,  with  S 
ographic  Plate*. 
Tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  adapted  for 


A  Report  m  laTor  of  the  Abolition  of  Cap- 
ital Pnnishmmt,  made  to  the  Legiela- 
turenfNew  York,  April  14,  IMI,  by 
John  L.  O'SuUiTan,  Esq.,  1  toI.,  8*o. 

Messr*.  DATTON  fe  BAXTON,  an- 

Fhenomena  of  the  Elolar  Bystem,  By  J.  T. 
Nichol,  L.  L.  D..  Professor  of  Prartlcal 
Astronomy  in  the  CniTersity  of  Gla»- 
Eow,  and  author  of  "  Architecture  of  tha 
Hearcni."  The  work  will  be  iaaned 
mbout  tfae  middleof  July,in  I  vol.,  12me, 

Danes'  Setmons,  kc. 


oogic 
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HMsn.  JOHN  8.  TAYLOR   k   CO. 

Psnoau  RccoUeclioaa.bTChulotti  Eliz- 

nbelh,  1  Tol.,  ISmu. 
I>ei77,  ■  Tkle  of  the  RcTolution,  b;  the 


A  Peep  into  No. 
bj  Charlotte  E 


The  Potti  of  America,  IllualTBled  by  one 

ofber  Painlera,  edited  b;  John  Kee». 

This  new  Tolume  vill  comprise  eelec- 

ttOD*  from  men^  eminent  vrilers  not  bilh- 

— -  ~-eo,  while  the  forlhBoming  illos- 


tbui   Ihoee   which  embellished  the  fii 
Tolanie. 


lication : 

The  Lifa  aad  Poetical  Works  of  Miss 
LandoD,  b;  Lamin  Blaachard,  2  Tols,, 
13nio. 

De  Clifford,  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  of 
TreniiiiQe. 

The  Deetilafer,  by  the  Author  of  the 
Pionesn. 

Tba  Moneyed  Mad,  by  Horses  Smith, 
2  Tnlr.,  ISmo. 

The  Siese  of  Florence,  a  Rotnance. 

Sketchea  of  the  Literary  Men  ofltaly,  by 
Mrs.  Shelley,  Sir  David  Bremler,  kc, 
S  vola.,  royal,  12ina. 

Tlie  MairyiDS  Man,  by  the  Author  of 
Cousin  Geoffrey,  !  vola.,  ]3mo. 

Rigby's  System  of  Midwifery,  with  nu- 
merous Cuta,  1  vol.,  8 TO. 

Outline!  of  a  Cguvie  of  Lectures  on  Med- 
ical Jurispradenco,  by  Trull,  1  vol., 
Svo. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Bishop  Heber, 
complete. 

The  Critical  and  Miacellaneoiis  Writing 
of  Lord  Broueham,  S  vols.,  royal  ISmo. 

The  Speeches  of  Lord  Bromrham,  as  pre- 
pared by  himself,  2  vols.,  royal  Svo" 

The  Book  of  the  Seuooa,  by  Howitt,  ■ 
new  and  handsome  edition,  I  vol.  12mo. 

Grenville,  a  Novel,  by  Mn.  Gore,  9  vols  , 

13RIO.  ' 

Cecil,  a  Novel,  3  vols,  ISmo. 

Utopia,  or  the  Happy  Republic,  by  Sir 

Thomas  Moore. 
Religio    Medici,    fcc.,    bv    Sir    Thomas 

Browne,  with  other  works  of  the  same 


Sir   Horace  Wslpole's   Leiten,  a  new 

The  Poetical  Woriia  of  Thomas  Moore, 

a  Sne  edition,  6  vols.,  ISmo. 
The    History   of    Ireland,    br    Thomas 

Moore,  S  vols.,  Svo. 
The  Stateaman  of  the  Commonwaalth,  by 

J<du  Fontsi,  3  vela.  Svo. 


The  Feasant  nod  the  Priiice,  Storiaa  bjr 
Harriet  Martineau, 

The  Third   Volume  of  the  Lives  of  the 


man  of  a  Certain  Aie,  by  Mrs.  Gore. 

Cecil,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Coicomb. 
The  Pic  NIC  Papers,  edited  by  Dickens, 

with  lllualrstioos  by  Cruikalunk. 
The  Prince,  DoLe,  and  the  Page,  a  Hi* 

totical  Novel,  by  Lady  Bulwer. 


'   Hesirs.  CAREV  ft  HART  of  Phila- 
delphia,  have   the   following  works   in 
coune  of  poblication : 
The  Secret  Foe,  a  Novel,  by  Miss  Picb- 

ering,  Aulhoi  of  Who  shall  be  Heir,  kc. 
The  Idler  in  France,  by  the  Countess  of 

BleasinBton,  2  vols. 
Joseph    Rushbrook,    or  the   Poacher,  a 

Novel,  by  Captain  Marryatt,  Aulhar  of 

Peter  Simple,  Poor  Jack,  fcc.  S  vols. 
The  Miaer,  a  Novel,  by  the  Author  of 

Traita  and  Stories  of  Iriah  Peaaaslry, 


jneriea.  His 

orical.  Stat 

tical,  an 

d  De 

«:ripliYe,  by  J. 

S.  Bucki 

gham.S 
n  insular 

vols. 

apitr's  His 

of  the  P 

War 

with  65  P 

e  4lh 

Edition,  4 

ols 

STo"  * 

■he  oomplei 

W 

rks  of  Lord  Baco 

n.ed- 

the  Editor,  3  vols.,  Svo. 

williaL 

feby 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pTin^ 

ed  from  the  16th  Edition,  complete  in 

1vol.,  Svo. 
The  Prose  Writings  of  Professor  (Jao.) 

Wilson  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Life  of  Napoleon,  by  M.  A.  Thiers, 

UDiform  with  iheir  new  edition  of  his 

"  French  Revolution." 
The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smitli,! 

Leigh  Hunt's  MisceUanies, 
Select  Writings  of  Lord  Jeflrey. 
Parker  on  Diseases  of  the  Stomach 
Memoirs  of  the  Ducnesa  of  St.  Albans, 

by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Wilson,  S  vols.,  ISmo. 
Miscellanies,  by  T.  Noon  Talfonrd,  Esq., 
Author  of  Ion. 

the  TeDtnloquist,  by  the 
Stanley  Thoni,  1  vol.,  Svo., 

■DUBlllBSl       - 


TalenI 

Author  of  St'anli 

The  Book  of 


IS,  by  Wm.  Howit, 
jiuuuir  HI  lue  nunii  Life  of  Rngland. 

Rural  Sketchea,  by  Thomas  Miller. 

George  St,  George  Julian  the  Prince,  by 
the  Author  of  Valentine  Vox. 

Law  and  Laoryers,  or  Sketches  of  LenI 
History  and   Biography,  S  vols.,  with 

Guthrie  on  Fractures.  &c  1  vol^  Svo. 
Lives  and  Critical  Notices  of  Eminent 
Diamotisls,  by  Thomas  Cam^diell,  Leigh 

Roacoe's  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Law- 
yers, S  vols.,  ISmo. 
The  Gift,  for  ISIS,  with  elegant  Engrave 

The  Violet,  or  Juvenile  KeenadM.  fat 
184!,  with  S  Engnviaga. 
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tUnvry  InttlUgmet. 


Mr.  J.  CR18ST,  Iwi  newlr  nadj  for 
uiblictlian, — 
Hb*  Hitford**  Work*,  bow  fiimt  colleclcd 

together,  ia  I  toI.,  ocuto. 
Mn.  OpieU  Woiki,  in  3  rolt.,  octaTO, 

wbicli  will  coDUin  ■erarel  Ulet,  nsTer 

before  pablished  in  uij  oh  edilioa. 

Mr.  BENRT  P.  ANNER8,  Pfailadel- 
phia,  UDDUDeea  u  in  Prenf— 
The  Gem  for  IS4I,  «ilh  fine  sleel  Ed- 


One  itRl  mezioliQlo  Editbtuij*. 
The  Mother"!  Offertng,  for  young  per- 

■om,  jltutlreled  vith  fine  cuts. 
Tile  Orphan  Boj,  ujd  other  Tilei,  by 

Hrt.  Sherwood. 

Henn.  C.  C.  LITTLE,  k  J.  BROWN. 

of  Boeloa,  ennoUDce  ■■  m  press, — 

A  third  edition  of  Mrs.  Ademi'  Lelten 

(the  wife  of  John  Adams),  with  en  tn- 

trodactory  Memoir  by  her  Grandson, 

Charles  ¥.  Adanu,  i  lols.,  ]6nto. 

These  Letters  acquire  great  laliie  from 

being  elucidatory  of  many  facts  and  acenes 

connected  with  the  American  RevolotJon. 

UDiTorm  with  the  abore, 

Familiar  Letlen  of  John  Adams,  address. 

ad  to  Mrs.  Adam*,  and  edited  br  his 

Grandson,  Charles  F.  Adams.  S  rols. 

It  ii  belieTed  thai  this  corrinpondence 

will  be  found  to  ha  same  what  nniqae  in  its 

character,  among  all   the  contributions 

that  hare  yet  been  made  laward  the  hii- 

lory  of  \ba  BeTolntion,  and  that  a*  a 

-ecord  afpriTate  feeling  given  in  the  molt 


...  ..Teffora 
a  highly  intetesling  portion  of  our  hiatoir, 
it  cannot  bit  to  recommend  itself  to  the 
■itenoan  of  the  moat  general  reader. 

They  hare  also  in  press. 
Prof.  £spy's  Philosophy  of  Btormi,  1  toI., 

8*0.,  with  Mapa. 

This  anthor  has  derated  many  yean  to 
tlw  ioTeMigitioD  of  Ihia  aabjeot,  and  bu 
fortified  his  doctrine  by  a  rait  body  of 
fiicts  vhicb  will  be  detailed  in  the  present 
work  in  so  simple  a  mamiei,  we  onder- 
■Und,  asto  be  mtelligible  wiiboot  mocfa 
preTiooB  mathematical  knowledge. 
A  Continnatwa  of  the   Hitlory  of  the 

United  Btatea,  by  George  Bancroft. 

The  tbjee  Tolumei  alresdr  ptiblished 
complete  the  History  of  the  Colimization. 
This  second   part  of  Baocrnft'a  Biilory 


willce 


ntha 


HiilDTy  of  the  American  Rerolution,  3 
Tola.,  octaTo,  with  rich  Illntlmtiona. 
This  dtTision  of  the  work,  which  will 
comprise  the  History  of  the  Comtry  from 
17E0  to  the  peace  of  1783,  it,  we  are  in- 
fanned,  in  a  state  of  fwwardnea. 

Heain.  BILLIARD,   GRAY  It  Co., 


De  Wetlr'a  Theodore,  tranilated  by  Jai. 

P.  Clarke,  9  toIi.,  ISmo, 
Eekennann's  ConTusationa  with  GoEthe, 


ttnnsUted  by  8.  H,  Fuller,  1  Tolnme, 

Prof.  Follen's  (laie)  Work*,  with  a  He 
moir  by  his  Widow,  4  tdIs.,  ]2mo. 
The  diatinguished  reDutation  of  this  tal- 
ented writer,  no  less  than  his  premsiura 
and  Dielincholy  death,  must  create  a  pe- 
cnlisr  intereat  for  Ihi*  posthumona  pab- 

Unmao  Life  and  Practical  Ethici,  trans- 
lated from  the  Gtrman  ofDe  Wetta,  by 
Bsmnel  Osgood,  S  roll.,  ]2mo. 

Baylie'eHialory  of  Plymouth,  !<oU.,Sto. 

Hartn's  Uiatory  of  Lonbiana,  t  toI*., 


Hr.  E.   LITTLEFIELD,  Boston,  Ll* 


Fnoidship'i 
Hisa  C. 


Prof,  Robinton's  Biblical  Reaeatchu  in 
Palestine,  Mount  Binal,  and  Arabia  ?•- 
Inea,  with  Mapa,  &c.,  2  toIs.,  8to. 

Mr.  D.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Boston,   an- 

The  Tokcnand  Atlantic  Sonrenir  faTl849, 

with  10  en^Tings. 

Thia  faTonte  Annual  will,  we  tmder- 
stand,  be  iasaed  in  an  improred  style,  and 
is  expected  to  take  prominent  rank  among 
ooi  American  gift-tiooki. 

Mr.  J.  OWEN,  of  Cambridge,  hai  near- 
Iv  ready  for  publication,  an  edition  of 
Smyth's    Lecture*    on  Modem  History 

with  an  InlrodnetioD  by  Jaied  Spaikl. 

i  Yola.,  8ro. 

We  are  pleased  to  leira  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ard H.  Dana,  ofthis  cily,  is  preparing  for 
the  presa  a  new  and  enlarged  ediliou  of 
his  Poems  and  Miacel  Ian  eons  Wntmn, 
which  will  be  published  in  the  ensuuig 
aulomn,  in  two  octavo  volume*.  Mr.  Da- 
na's wntingt  hsTe  been  for  sereral  years 
oat  of  print,  and  their  re-poblication  wUl 
gratify  ererj  one  who  can  appreciate  poe- 
Iry  and  prose  of  the  highest  elcellenea. 

Dr.  Forry  is  preparing  for  the  press  a 
new  and  curious  worli,  which  will  donbt- 
leu  supply  a  desiderslum  m  medical  lil- 
eralnre,  and  which,  we  are  informed,  ia 
baaed  chiefly  on  the  official  records  of  tha 
Medical  Deparlmenlof  the  United  Btatea, 
extending  otot  a  period  of  twettly  yeaia. 
It  is  entitled,— 
The  Climate  of  the  United  States  and  its 

Endemic  InBnances,  by  Samael  Parry, 


M.  D,,  of  New  Yort, 

We  trnderstand  that  Dr.  I 


ityGooj^lc 


._..,Jto. 

I    by  Hnben, 


LIST  OF  NEW  AMEHICAN  PUB- 
LICATIONS. 
AmeruwnHoucirifi,  bfi  Ladj,  nawedi- 

tioD,  1  tdI.,  Jlmo- 
Hiubundry,  liy  Willw  Gsylord 

■ad  Luther  Tuckar,  1  vol.,  ISmo. 
A  We«k  ID   Wall   Btieet,   ty  one  who 

knowi,  1  »o!.,  ISio. 
AdiealureiDfatira  Bereen,  1  T0I..I81110. 
Anthon'B   (Piof.)    Clataic*.    .    . 

new  edition,  eqUrnd,  1  m\.,  8to. 
American  Flowei  Gardi        '       " 

IMW  adiLion,  I  Tol.,  ISi 
B&ncRjfi'B  Abridgment  or  hia  Hiilory  of 

Ibe  United  Sl&les,  S  Toll.,   ISmo,  with 

Saechm,  the  Tetnpersnce  Priie  Eiaa;, 

tecond  edition,  I  lol.,  ISmo. 
Bolingbroke's  Camplete  WiRk9,3  1.,  Sra. 
Bingley'a  Stories  ot  Ih«  Isslmct  at  Ant- 

mall,  1  Tol.,  ISmo,  plates. 
Biibi^   PRtrick'a    Discoom   cancaning 

Prayar,  I  ToL,  ISmo. 
Chnuiiclet  of  tha  Pilniia  Pilllani  I  Tol^ 

ISmo. 
ChanninE'a    Memoira   of  Tnckennan,   I 

»d1.,  iSmo. 
Addrasa  to  the  MCTcaatile  Ai- 

sociaiioQ  ot  Philadelphia,  8va. 
Colniaa'i    Chiittiui    Aaliqaitiea,   1  vol., 

Carletas,  a  Tale  or  the  ReTolatiOD,  3 

Culyl^a  HialoTj  of  Iho  Franch  RctoIq- 
lioti,  new  edition,  9  Tola.,  13mo. 

■ Bpeciiuani  of  German  Romance, 

i  vaU.,  limo. 

Currency  and  Banking,  by  N.  Appleloa, 

-  by  AJbarl  Galla- 


MmUklf  Liurary  Rteori.  {^lifyr 

EarlyFrieBdihipfbfUN.  Copley,  1  toI., 


Coiin  Clink,  by  Charlea  Hootui,    3  toIi., 

Cowdin'*  Treatiae  oa  Civil  Juriapriidence, 

a<raU.,BTD. 
Combe'a  Notes  of  a  PhTsnalogical  Todi 

in  the  United  Siaiee,  B  lols.,  ISnio. 
Conency,  Remaiki  on,  by  Publiui,  1  lol., 

Campbeil'i  Life  of  Petrarch,  I  to).,  3td. 
Oiarlei  O'Haliey,  b;  Ibe  author  of  Ad- 

Tcntarea  of  Hnny   Loneqner,  toI.   I , 

Bto,  plate*. 
Cestamas  of  the  Aboriginea  of  America, 


:o  Di«,  by  Cbriato- 


Hap*,fec.,^TDlr,8i 
Discs  Mori,  or  J.eani  I 

pher  Suttor,  D.  D.,  I 
D'lstuli'f  Miacellanies  of  Litetatare,  Im- 

proTed  edition,  3  *oli.,  tSmo. 
Donaa'  ProgrtuofDemoenqriaF^wioe, 

1  vdI.,  IBniD. 
Ellii,  W.  Family  Becreta,  pt.  1,  Dining 

Ont,  I  Tol.  ISmo. 
Epieiiiaan,  a  Tale,  by  Than 

Eaq.,  new  edition,  1  «oL,  » 


Edwuda'  Analotny   and  Fhysiolngy,   I 

s  Bcnpture  Types,  3  Tola,,  laroo- 
in's  Collections,  Dew  edition,  with 
liIiDBi  by  John  Hale,  Sto. 
Gibson's  Rsmbles  in  Europe,  1  lol.,  ISmo. 
Uallaffl'a  Inlrodncllon  to  Ibe  Lileratnre  of 
"a  Aiei,3Tols.,  8to. 
id  IJescriptife  Acconntoflee- 
enland,  kc.,   being  lol.  ]3I 


I,  by  J.C.J 
0  Worship,  I 


theH. 


ISmo. 


Hiatdry,  by  Thomai  Carlyle, 

HiBtory  of  a  Flirt,  by  a  Lady  of  Ranli,  t 

HanfardUniTeraity,3ToIs.,  8to. 

Irrmg's  (Waibington)  Literary  Remaina 

of  Misa  Margaret  DaTJdson,    1  roL, 

l3mD. 
Jane  Buah  and  her  Cov,  1  to).,  ISmo. 
Literary  Remains  of  L,  E.  L.,  edited  by 

Lanian  Blanchard,  3  to! a,,  ISma. 
Lectures  on  the  Sphere  and  Inflnenca  of 

Women,  by  Geo.  H.  Baninp,  1  to!.. 

Life  of  Alexander  Hamiltm,  by  hia  Son, 

new  edition,  3  tdIb.,  Sto. 
Looking-Glaas  tor  the  Mind,  new  editian, 

1  Tol,,  I^no. 
Lady  of  Rofinemenl,  by  Mrs.  Sandfolt), 

1  Tol.,  13mo. 
Lifa  of  Father  Matthew,  1  vol.,  l3iiHi. 
Life  and  Land   0" 


, ,  .      _._,._,!  Tol.,  IS_.. 

Liebis>9  (Prof.)  Organic  ChyffliBtry,  edit- 
ed by  Prof.  Webster,  i  yoi.,  l!mo, 
LindlBT'a  Theory  of  Uorticnltore,  1  rol., 

l2mo. 
Lowell's  Poems,  t  toL,  l3mo. 
Madison  Papers,  the,  Publiihed  nndsr  an- 

thorityof  Congress,  new  edition,  Stols., 

Bto. 
Merchant's  Dnngbter,  I  T0I.,  ISmo. 
Martyrs  of  Science,  br  Sir  Darid  Bre>- 

aler,  lTol.,]6mo. 
Maslerman  Ready,  by  Capl.  Mttryat,  1 

Tol.,  ISmo. 
HaryHowiti's  Who  ahall  b«  OreaMtT 

1  Tol.,  ISmo. 

BtriTB  and  Thrire,         " 

Hope  On,  Hope  Kxer,   " 

Bowing  and  Reaping,      " 

Moneyed  Mao,  by  Horace  Snulh,  9  rota., 

Hacauley'a  MiscelUaies,  toI.  3. 
Meditations  on  the  tlacramenl,  by  Ctiri^ 

lopher  Smtoo,  D.  D.,  I  ml.,  ]6ina. 
MacCuUoch's  Dictionary  of  Cammerce, 

edited  by  Hanry  Vethaka,  3  *als.,STo. 
KinthBridgewaterTreacise,byC.Babbag«, 

1  tdI,,  Bid. 
Nestorians,  ths,  or  Lost  Tribes,  by  Dr. 

Grant,  I  Tal.,ISmo. 
Old  Hamphrey'a  Addresaea,  1  rol.,  ISmo. 
Plain  Bermona,  by  the  Contribnlors  to  tba 

Oxford  Tmcu  for  tha  Times,  3  vob^ 


18*1.]  Liitrtry  InielUgtne€.  9T 

Pukert  LeenvM  on  DniT.rHlisii,  1  toI.,  j  filKhof  db  the iBieraal Hw of  rtieClob., 
I  Bishop  (The),  Lctton  to  ■  New  PreliM, 

ile,brD.M.Il««e,  ;BowiiDg'iM«tiii»»iidTBJi«ii,MBditkio, 


FreaidenM'  Mfsaagc*,  fnun  WubinglOB 
Pla*  torUie  Ipii 


Philowphiial  Emperor,  I  Yol.,  l8mo.  Brewtr-'i  MiliUry,  to.  Medicel  BefeniiM 

Peul   JonsB,  Life  of,  by   Mackeniie,  2        Bnoli,  ISmo. 

Bull's  (Dr.)  Hinli  to  Holhere,  Sd  sdilioa, 


Queea  of  Flowen,  or    Memoin  of  tht 

Roae,  1  ToL,  IGmo. 
RftUcha'aPefchologT,  1  toI.,  Sro. 
Ranke's  History  of  tin  Pop«,  S  vols., 

Sejnolds'  Voiiges  Id  the  Indiu  end  P>- 


Bnl&'»  (Dr.  J.  ft.  H.)  Wmtet  u  Iha 

Azorm.S  toIi.,8vd. 
Bunran'*  Practictl  Wotk«,  toI,  8,  ISmo. 
Burgh  (RtT.  W.)  on   Redemplioa   aad 

Eleclion,  I9ma. 
Camerou'i    (Mr».)  Ttiaij   end   MartiB, 


KoglishWDD 


.  of  the 


8chl*gel'«  Lfctnres  on  lbs  Hutarf  of 

Liietslure,  with  Indei,  1  toI.,  ISmo. 
Klephcne'  Incident)  of  TriTel  in  Gmt*. 

mnla  ind  Cealral  America,  with  80  ea- 

^■vingt,  I  fall.,  8vo. 
Setiien  at  Home,  hf  Haiiiet  MuUneaa, 

1  Tol.,  ISmo. 
Stewart  on  Diseuei  of  Children,  1  vol.  Bvo. 
Senlimenl  of  ^lowers,  new  edition,  1  Tol., 

34nio,  plates. 
Bteele'a  Summer  JoumeT  to  the  West,  1 

Tol.,  l!mo. 
Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  Tol.  6,  I3a>a. 
Todd  on  Ibe  Hani  InflMncs  of  Great 

Citiei,  1  vol.,  ISmo. 
Tr^edioi  of  the   Beat,   ]  Tol.,  ISmo, 

plain. 
Tttmei'*  CfunpanioD  to  Genesis,  , 


pstire  Organs,  S<a. 
— ; 6,   Bheti. 

Tomer's  (Sharon)  Hislorr  of  the  Anglo- 

Salons,  2  tdIb.,  Sco. 
Teiaa    and  the  Teian*,  by  H.  8.  Foot, 

3  vols.,  ]2niD. 
Treatise  on  Strabismus  or  Squintiig,  bv 

John  M.  Dix,  I  Tol.,  I2mo. 
Walker's  Aothropological  Worill,   new 

edition,  3  vols.,  12mn. 
Webster's  Dictionarr,  new  edilioa,  2Tali., 

8to. 
Writings  of  Charlei  Spragne,  1  Tot.,  Sto. 
Wilmer's  Kpiscopal  MaaaiKl  Tol.,lIiD0. 
Toung  Maiden,  iij  A.  B.  MozieT,  new 

edition,  I  lol.,  lima. 

ADDITIONAL  NEW  WORKS  RE- 
CENTLY PUBLISHED  IN  LON- 
DON. 

Anden 


slUodels,new  ed.,Bro. 

Amgo's  Lecluree  oa  Aslronnmy,  Sro. 
Arnold's  (ReT.  T.)  Sermons:  Tne  Chris- 
tian Life,  Bto. 
Arandines  Cami,  editedbrKer.  H.  Drarr, 

pOSltJTO. 

Aostin'a  Fragments  from  German  Prose 

Writers,  poalSre. 
8arreti'(WoR.aE,aPoem,new*d.,  Itmo. 
Benmish's  DiscoTcry  of  America  bj  tlte 

Norltunen,  Sro. 
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fast  and  Preaenl  Times,  fcp. 
Carlelon's  Fawn  of  8pring  Vale,  ko.,  1 

Childs  on  the  New  Opeiatioo  for  Cnrr^ 

tare  of  Spine,  Sro. 
Chilty  k  Forster's  Index  to  Common  Law 

Reports,  rl.Svo. 
Christian  Doctrine  and  Praclics  of  FrleBda, 

I2mo. 
Chrislian'a  Duly  from  the  8acred  Scrip- 
lares,  new  edition,  fcp. 
,  Churchill'*  (F.)OperBtiTo  Midwifery,  Bto, 
I  Clark    (Sir  J.)   on  Climate,    3d  edition, 

post  Bvo. 
Clarke's  Rusaia  Trader's  Aasiitant,  tol. 

S,  Sto. 
Clegg  on  the   Maoafacture  and  DisUibD' 

lion  oi  Coal  Gns,  4ta. 
ColeoBo's  Element*  of  Alcebn,  ft)  «&■ 

lion,  ]2mo. 
Comb's   (Rev.   a.)    Faaloral   Remaina, 

ISmo. 
Cooper  (Sir  A.>  M  the  Tsstit,  3d  edilioo, 

Tl.4ta. 
Comer's  History  of  GermaDj,  fcp. 
Cox's  tnTalid's  Visit  to  Naples,  Bto. 
Daraer's   (Hon.  Mrs.)    Tonf  m  Greece, 

Turkey,  &c.,  2  Tola.,  poetSyo. 
Dalies'  Handmaid,  or  LileratitTe,  Science, 

kc,  fcp. 
DaTis<  Sketches  of  China,  I  Tola.,  post 

8to.  >  <  r- 

Dendy's  (W.)  nulOKphf  of  Mystery, 
De  Rndelle's  DictioDtiry  ef  French  Verba, 

Brden's  Lectures  on  Chnrch  ChatecUsni. 

kc,  12mo.  ^ 

Eaglisbmin'a  Librarr,  to),  17 — Art   of 

Cootentment,  fcp. 
Eulropins,  with  a  Deleclns,  ]Smo. 
Etbds^  Erenings  with   the    Chroniclers, 

square. 
Parr's  Medical  Guide  to  Nice,  12ino. 
Fellowa'  DiaeoTeries  in  Lycia,  imp  .Bto. 
Fowler's  (G.)  Three  Yesrs  in  Penia,  S 


ord  oil  the  Progress  ol 

in  in  England,  ISmo. 

fr'a   Barred  and  Profane   Stale,  new 

—  Good  Thoughts  in  Bod  Times,  fcp. 
Iner'a  Mamoira  of  Chrislian  Feniaks, 
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Gorelt'i  (R.)  Eipoiiiinn  of  iBah,  6ra.  |  LoTe  Mucb,  ■  Ni 

CraiUn'i  (Hob.  U.)  Hunoin,  by  hu  Sm,  '  HCrie'i  MiKrIlJ 
lol.  3,  bro.  I  34-Gh«-'i  U«i  « 

UriT'i  (Bp.)  Knlo  Iba  OldTnluuM,    Marptufi 
Irtihttlunio.tuD.  '     "    ■  ■ 


I,  bf  Mn.  lbb(tl*7. 


:u, 


nt.fi 


't  Pmediati:  Law  sf  Church : 
bleion'*    Hile    to   Pri 


Lord  J.)  Eogluid'a  TniU,  • 


HardT'i  Half  Wfll<  of  Irrlud.  ISmo. 

PhiIo»oph)'orChri»ii»aiij',  llmo 

Htrdini'i  (Rtr.  i.)  Bcrman*,  l9iDo. 
Mairard'i  Life  of  Biahap  Burgeaa,  !d  edi 


I  Mirioiiri  rL)  ItalT,2Tolt.,iwiti^o. 
Run,    MaiTT»l<i(('apt.)MuWTI]»iiRta'l7,  fep. 
'  MarryiOE  fTlii-1  Mao,  3  lolf..  po-i-io. 
Miclul.so'11  Taleiand  AlMCdolei  fatCbiL 

imHn.aBd  Toaag,  cdilioa  bf 

iiDt  of  lh(  Naral  Strvicc,  ri. 


Hiydu'i  1 


Carr,  1  11 


Monl^omerj-'a  (J.)  Poctital  Worka,  Tol. 
1,  fen. 
_   _    _       __  HoorA  (T.)PD«ii»l  Werki.iol.  8.  fcp. 

3d  fdiiion,  frp.  1  Natural  Philr>v>i'hi'   for  Brtinnfn,  ISnio. 

Hnd'i  Ri^hi  of  a  Clernman  to  oppoie  '  Nevman'i  InlroduciiDn  lo  Uiiiarj  of  to- 

the  Efrori  of  hii  Own  Church,  12nio.      !      ictti,  Rto. 
HelheriDStoa'a  Church  of  Scolland,  Part  i  Naw  Latin  IlnJin;  Booh,  Irom  Ckmt, 


ID  6,  Inlerpaged  .  Ki 


Uamrt'i  Iliad,   Bm 

TrBDilalion,  \1ma 
Bopkini'    (Rrv.  B.)   ScmoDi,  new  *di- 

Koa,  limii. 
Uopwood's  Hinlson  T«achins  ip  Nalioiul 

Mou;h'aNatTttii«of  iheWuin  ASghin- 

UooghiDD'a  Mcreaalilc  Tablet,  pew  edi- 


nilFimv,  or  Iha  Orphas  Mule, 
Parkin  on  Gout,  itt  Cause,  Nature,  tc., 
Prrcy'i  Reliqnca  of  Potlrj,  new  edituBf 
Ket  10  th«  New  Teslamral,  new 

rfit.™.  M". 
Percival'*  llit>papalho1a^,Tol.  I,  8co. 

>llectiaos,   Sf  C.  Eliiabeth, 


PfFMinal  RecD, 


Houimaa'a  Eugluh  S«in< 

ISmo. 
Uowp't  Ctiritliao  Uni 


(aaw  aelU)     Peters. 
by  Noel,  9d  edi-    Peinr. 


)(Hik.s'dpJitir>n,4to. 

'a  Life,  bfT.  Campbell,!  *aU., 


'hilip's  Kannaha,  or  Hatemal  laflnese* 

.   ol.I.  Phillips  on  Drawing,^. — Human  Fi^uru, 

Huichmaon'a   (C.)   Sennoaa  an    Church        8vo. 

Minitlrr,  limo.  '  Plain  Wnrdt  on  Imporlant  Bnbjecli,  vol. 

Jackwn'a  What   lo  ObaeiTP,  or  Trafel-        l.lSniD. 

ler's  R>menibraiicer,  potlflro,  Lpcturn  on   Genesii,    for    Familr 

Jtnour'a  Tranilitioo  of  the  Book  of  Job,        n>>B>lin0,  fi-p. 


t'  Oulbnt 


PnlL'i  Dawning  of  Geniui,  ISino. 
nimsl  Kingdom,    Pridraui'i  GuiJo  to  Duties  of  CbuichwnT' 

lam's  (ft.)  Aoatamy  of  Ihs  Arteriea, 


Joweii't  Chrtiliaii  Vibitor ;  Paalnu  to  Mal- 

JnTenal'a  Satirea,  iraaslaled  inlo  English 

Prow,  ISmo. 
Kti^ht ley'*  Elementary  Hictorrof  Rome, 

Kennedy'*  Riiie,  Progrest,  ftc.,  of  Texas, 

a  Tol..,  Rro. 
Kni;ht'i  Horlicnltoral  Pipert,  with  Life, 

rl.Bro. 
Kynaaton'*  Miscellineoui  PoetTT,  Icp. 
L.  E.  L.'*  Life  and    Remaina,  by  Blan- 


Qunn't  Poitoaer,  by  Mia*   Costello,   3 

vol..,  posiSto. 
Ramsden'b  Trinmphi  of  Tmlh,  3d  edt- 

lirm,  IKmo. 
Re id'a  Philosophy  oi  Death,  ISmo. 
Rinhts  of  Lnyrnen,  their  Pniileges,  Ac., 

Ritchie'a  Wye,  with  Illustration*,    poat 

Rowiell<ReT.TJ.)aalheLanl'*PraT(l'i 

&c.,  Eiplaioed, 

' «  Grandfather, 


St.  Paul's  !d  Corinlhi 

Scott's  (Sir  W.)  Tall 

Pan  I,  rl-Sio. 

Reiiricliont,   — ~ —  Rokeby,  rl5io. 


Bibl'',3>nls.,(nDii 


Lindlay'a  EUemeota  of  BoMny,  Sio. 
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Sidney's   BcnoNU:— Tha  Word  and  tli« 

Charch,  IS  mo. 
RimMin'i  Cuclid,  bf  Ruiherrord,  lEmo. 
BmilhM  (R«T.  T-  T.)  Sermcmi,  l2nio. 
SteiHi'i  (Mrs.)  Experience  af  the  H;ut, 


Taylor's  (J.)  Lectum  on  Spiritoal  ClLrii- 

lianitTi  poalSvo. 
Tbomdike's  Right  of  the  Church,  new 

edition,  ISmo- 

-  aatheGaTeTDmenlofChinchei, 

..  t  Thoaehts  on  W»r,  ISmo. 
Thocrdidn,  NoIh,  bj  Arnold,  lol.  S,  Sd 

Till'!  Mind-Book— Femoas  Men  of  Bril- 

Tnmmer's  Practical  Ceologf  tnd  Miner- 
al ogfy,  Srn. 
Trollopc'j  Snmmer  in  Weitera  FfSnce,  i 

Trust™  (The)  3  vola    poslSvo. 
Tniemiin'*    Visit   to  Edinburgh,    by    A. 

Walker,  12ino. 
Tockfield'a    (Mn.)    Evening    Retdiog, 

IJnin. 
Turner'!  Canititalion  of  Weileynn  Meth- 

odiim,  I  into. 
T;at'  luiuliated  NapoleOD,  3  Tola.,  imp. 

Std. 
T;rti<''i  Hiatot;  of  Scotland,  N.  £.  to]. 

1 ,  poatSro. 
Unfalfilted  Prophecy  on  Eaatem  Nstiona, 

ISmo. 
Up  the  Red  Sea  and  Down  the  Nile  in 

18^,  ISmo. 
Tirgil— Galbrnitti'a  School  Edition,  ISmo. 
Wadn'a  Chronology  of  Briiiah  Hiatocy, 

Sdevlition.Partl.Sio. 
Waierlpy  Norela,  vol,  3— Guy  Msnner- 

ing,  fcp.  ore™. 
West  an  Pyroais  Idiopalhica  or  Water- 

Bra->h,  Sro. 
Wheinir*    Mecbaniea    of  En^neertng, 

::ainbuElion   of  Coal, 


IifielUgtnce.  $9 

The  Chinese  ai  they  Are,  by  6.  T.  Lay, 

Etq, 
Fallaciea  of  Ihe  Faculty,  by  Dr.  Diet- 

CompioD  Audley.oi  Hands  not  Hearta.br 

Lord  W.  Leanoi. 
The  ThameauutitsTribuMrie*,  byChas. 

Mackey. 
Exconiona  in  TformaiidT,  by  Frederick 

Shobel. 
Notes  of  an  Oferland  Jonmey  to  France, 

ESTP'i  and  Bombay,  by  the  lata  Emma 

Roberts. 
Marriage  Hart,  or  Bociely  n  India,  by  an 

Indian  Officer. 
The  Chatham  Correspondence,  6  Tola., 


,,  fcp. 


8vo. 
Willmoll'a  (Rol 

Winks'  Sacred  Speaker,  sheep.  18mo, 
Woodhoaec'i    (Rev.  G.)   Careless  Cbri*- 

tian,  l3mD. 
Woodvard  on  the  Amusements  of  the 

World,  !3iiu). 
V.'rittni  Carieatnrea,    by  Capt.  Pepper, 
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The  political  and  fioancial  iffaira  of  the  Union  bare,  foi  the  lul  Tew  jnn, 
been  lapidl;  assimilating,  and  different  ajslenis  of  finance  haTe  beccone  idrodSed 
with  opposing  parties.  Daring  the  pa>t  fear  an  imnienEe  chan^  haa  been 
irroaght  in  the  polities  of  the  Federal  Goremmeot,  b;  a  nunbination  c^  errnH, 
in  the  commerelal  world,  that  conspired  to  give  effect  to  the  damon  of  the  oppo- 
sition a^Bst  the  financial  policy  of  the  late  administration.  Thai  poUcT  i"- 
doabtedly  originated  in  a  correct  understanding  of  the  dangerons  operatioDS  and 
fictitious  eoadilioB  of  our  credit  sfstem.  The  ifstem  had,  under  a  poverfnl 
Innlc,  become  lo  deeply  rooted  and  interworeD  vrilh  the  general  bnsinesi  of  tha 
country,  that  many  years  elapsed  before  it  ceased  to  affect  its  actnal  and  regtilar 
trade.  The  inflated  euirency  that  grew  nith,  and  depended  upon,  the  political 
•peculations  of  the  late  national  banlc,  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  contract  and 
•ettle  down  to  a  healthy  slate,  without  causing  an  immense  degree  of  preatars 
upon  all  clnBSea  of  society.  Nearly  every  member  of  the  community  had  con- 
tracted debts  m  a  cheap  cnrrency,  which  they  were  called  upon  lo  pay  in  a  dear 
currency ;  and  where  the  practice  had  grown  np,  almost  univerially,  of  doing  n 
bttsinesa  much  lai^er  in  unoant  than  the  real  capital  of  the  individual  would 
warrant,  that  catdtal  was  necessarily  swallowed  up  in  the  difference  between  the 
two  cnrrendes.  Although  the  explosion  toolc  place  in  1S3T,  this  state  of  things 
was  not  fett  in  its  ftill  force  aotil  1S40,  having  been  postponed  by  the  boiTowing 
x^  the  Slates,  and  the  straggleaof  the  U.  S.  Booli.  In  tlie  year  1840,  price* 
t^  produce  and  merchandise  bad  fallen  very  tow,  the  natural  consequence  of 
which  was  a  great  increase  in  exports,  which  reached  $10,000,000  higher  than 
erer  before.  The  amount  of  indebtedness  abroad  being,  however,  large,  and  the 
ability  to  borrow  having  ceased,  the  sums  due  abroad  were  necessarily  to  be  d»> 
ducted  from  the  amonnt  of  exports.  The  result  was,  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  amounting  to  t26,0OO.OO0.  This  was  a  natural  and  healthy  process,  and 
Its  continuance  would  soon  have  discharged  every  debt,  and  left  a  balance  in 
favor  of  this  country,  which  would  have  become  apparent  in  a  renewed  and  le- 
gitimate excess  of  imports  over  exports.  lUs  excess  wonld  not  represent  the 
proceeds  of  loans,  but  the  actual  profit  on  the  exports  of  the  produce  ofthe  country. 
It  was  at  this  crisis  in  our  commercial  a&in,  when  prices  of  agTicnltnTo]  pio- 
dnce  were  Tery  low,  and  the  process  of  payment  was  going  on  between  the 
Indebted  portions  of  the  Souih  and  West  to  New  York,  and  between  New  York 
and  Europe  —  which  payments  absorbed  the  proceeds  of  produce,  and  prevented 
-the  renewed  poretaaae  of  imported  and  monnfaetured  goods  -~  that  the  Presiden- 
tial election  took  place.  The  great  drain  of  means  to  pay  debts  contracted  IB 
former  years,  was  severely  felt  by  the  country  at  large,  and  in  comiexjoo  with 
the  stagnation  ofthe  importing  and  mannfacturing  bnsineas,  conspired  toproduco 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  desire  for  "  a  dtangi,"  which,  Increased  by  the 
wholesale  promises  of  the  oppoaitioa,   gave  ascendency  to  the  present  party  in 

At  the  time  tU*  change  was  cffeelad,  the  commercial  balance  between  this 
cmuitry  and  Europe  was,  as  indicated  by  the  exchanges,  in  favor  of  the  United 
Elates.  About  that  period  also  commenced  the  commercial  year,  and  with  it  a 
change  in  the  course  of  bnsinesa.  The  products  of  the  South,  constituting  the 
majority  of  our  exports,  moved  forward  with  greater  freedom  to  their  appropriate 
markets,  ieiog  no  longer  interfered  with  by  mottopolizing  banking  institntioas. 
The  bills  drawn  against  them  came  more  directly  to  market,  and  up  to  the  dose  d 
}84a  exehutge  continued  ondar  par.    Qnriag  tli«  latf  gnoiter  of  that  year,  under 
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the  proBpeet  of  •  general  Tranmptioa  bf  the  Southers  taantt,  the  orden  fiv 
sends  sent  to  Emope  had  been  lai^e ;  wbkb,  fUlins  dne  in  the  fint  three  moathi 
mS  1841,  caiued  a  aleadr  knproTemenl  in  (hf  nted  of  bilb.  The  fbUowing  ii  ■ 
table  oT  Talcs  of  iterUng  talb  in  New  Yodt  for  each  paclcel  linea  the  clota  cd 
March;— 

Xata  ff  (lirHv  Mlf  »  ^n  Y"^  h  •"*  f*^.  fi^  tkt  dui  ■/  Mmrd  UlXtlUk  Jwtt,  1MI. 

■fanhtl e}uT|K.«»4.T1ut4Jl|     MifM 6  to  Mm  M.%  u  ft^l 

J^lil     • T    "U    "       4,7S  "     *.77  "    30 Tl-Si"      *,TB"      4,S1 

"      M.,,.1...T1'- 7j    "      <,T7"    *,T§       Jiiiia  8 A"A"     t,81  -    LSI 

"    n U"  8    '■     *■""   *.»\       "  IB 8l''8l"    4.B1  "    4ja 

M>r       ^ -7|"  8      "       4,7B"    4^1        "   19 b1"s1"      *,81  "     4,M 

The  lait  few  stamen  have  bnmg^I  a  few  hondred  Ihouiand  dollan  in  gold, 
which  it  the  effect  of  the  low  qootationi  of  bilb  in  Man^.  Theu  ratea  have 
been  pretty  steadTi  and  have  gradually  improTcd  nnder  the  legitimate  demand 
of  imporlen,  and  the  diminnlioD  of  the  supply,  which  bemg  furnished  by  the 
crops  alone,  may  be  eipected  to  fall  short  towards  the  close  of  the  emDmerdal 
year,  whea  a  small  demand  for  specie  for  shipment  would  spring  up  to  snpplf 
the  balance  previous  to  the  appearance  of  bills  drawn  against  the  new  crop. 
This  oar  banks  can  well  spare  withont  inconvenience.  If  the  game  process  was 
gone  through  with  eadi  year,  without  the  inlerveulion  of  fclitiona  bills  drawn 
against  loans  or  (Use  credits,  this  desiand  for  specie  at  the  close  of  the  year 
would  be  "  the  great  regulator,"  and  the  exieat  of  the  demand  would  be  the 
sure  test  of  pnideni  managemenl  on  the  part  of  the  banks. 

The  Ibre^  trade,  eiehanges,  and  New  Yoili  institutions,  are  now  in  a  per^ 
fectly  healthy  condition.  Money  is  plentiful,  and  can  easily  be  obtained  at  the 
legal  rate — and  fbr  choice  paper,  aomethii^  below  that  rate.  The  produce  of  the 
interior  is  coming  forward  from  various  sections  in  great  almndance,  and  the 
elemeats  of  real  prosperity  were  never  so  abundant  as  now.  Jn  tbe  agrienltaral 
sections  of  the  Union,  the  teeming  earth  has  rewarded  the  industry  of  the  farmer 
with  most  prolific  crops;  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  tlie  low  prices  of  pro- 
Titious  and  raw  materials  affonl  the  operatives  an  opportunity  heretofore  unsur- 
passed ctf  employing  their  industry  profitably;  in  the  cities,  the  shipping  and 
commercial  interests  find  in  the  large  supply  of  cheap  produce  and  the  abun- 
dance of  goods,  the  Duterial  lor  profitable  voyages,  although  the  ships  are  lying 
idle.  Tbe  capitalists  and  sound  banks  have  large  soms  of  money  accumulated 
on  their  hands,  which  they  find  great  difficulty  in  "  placing"  to  advantagei 
which,  if  properly  applied,  would  put  in  motion  those  vast  elements  of  trade  that 
are  now  lying  inert ;  and  yet,  though  the  days  are  past  in  which  it  was  said  that 
the  alleged  hostility  of  the  Govemment  to  bonfct  and  the  credit  system  was  par- 
alyzing to  ■'  confidence,"  there  is  no  disposition  to  move.  The  cause  of  this 
strange  inactivity  may  be  traced  directly  to  lite  great  uncertainty  in  which  the 
movements  of  the  party  in  power  have  involved  measures  and  prioci|des  that 
vitally  affect  the  commercial  and  monetary  affairs  of  the  country.  No  capitalist 
win  invest  his  money,  nor  any  nHrchant  embark  in  any  important  enteri>iises,  as 
long  as  the  success  and  profit  of  these  enterprises  and  investments  depend  BpMi 
Government  measures  that  are  matter  of  debate.  The  late  administration  had, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  settled,  on  what  was  meant  to  be  a  permanent  and  s<^  * 
basM,  the  great  and  vital  questions  of  the  currency  and  the  tariff.  The  change 
had  been  gone  throngh,  and  the  business  of  the  country  had  accommodated  itself 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  had  reached  a  sound  and  healthy  slate.  Nothing 
remained  bat  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  the  insolvent  banks  and  the  mooit- 
shine  assets  of  the  rained  speculators,  by  a  general  bankrupt  law,  including  cor- 
porations, and  a  season  of  prosperity  was  opening  on  a  flnn  basis,  not  dependent 
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Qpon  the  credit  of  a  paper  bank  for  its  stability.  At  tbit  stage  or  our  affairs, 
tha  new  administnttioD  we  caniinenciDg  to  retnce  Ibe  steps  taken  during  the 
past  twelve  yean,  to  root  op  and  deitrof  all  that  has  been  d<aie,  end  wbicb  hu 
oast  so  much;  to  torn  the  now  settled  course  or  tiwle  into  new  cfaannclt,  and  to 
derange  the  cnrrents  oT  the  exchanges  by  the  intrnduelion  of  new  bank  capital 
and  new  "regulating  powers."  The  proposed  measures  are,  to  create  a  new 
bank,  to  create  a  national  debt,  and  to  restore  the  credit  of  the  States  by  giving 
them  the  pabtic  lands.  The  joint  effect  of  these  measures,  if  eanied  out,  will 
be  to  throw  between  eightf  and  ninety  millions  of  stock  upon  the  market,  most 
of  which,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Federal  Government,  will  be  token  abroad, 
if  anywhere.  The  effect  of  this  upon  commerce,  if  we  may  form  an  opinion 
{torn  the  events  of  the  past  ten  yeara,  will  inevitably  be  a  sudden  inflation,  and 
ollimate  explosion.  Tha  amount  of  slock  that  will  be  thrown  upon  the  market 
during  the  present  year,  if  the  propositions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  are 
complied  with,  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  The  Secretary  has  already  proposed 
the  creation  of  the  following  stocks,  and  also  the  distribution  of  the  public 
lands,  with  a  view  to  revive  the  credit  of  the  States.  Many  of  (he  latter  are 
looking  anxiously  for  the  distiibation,  not  so  much  (or  the  money  they  will  re- 
ceive frinn  the  lands  directly,  as  for  the  increased  amount  it  nil!  enable  them  lo 
borrow  abroad,  by  raising  their  now  fallen  or  drooping  credit.  The  mea»ore,  it 
is  also  imagined,  will  invigorate  the  market  abroad  for  the  slocks  of  those  Stales 
whose  credit  has  hitherto  been  imlarnished.    The  amount  lo  be  created  may  be 

Proposed  by  the  Secretary,  to  fund  outstanding  Treasury  notes,  $8,000,000 
"  "  "  "  to  supply  estimated  deficiency  in  revenue,  6,000,000 
"  "  "  "  to  keep  on  hand  as  a  permanent  deposite,  4,000.000 
"  "  "  "  to  sutacribe  to  national  bank,  .  .  6,000,000 
"         "    '•■        "        and  on  behalf  of  the  States,       .        .        9,000,000 

Total  proposed  by  the  Secretary,            ....  $3.1,000.000 

Additional  Inink  stock  lo  be  put  upon  the  market,  15,000,000 

Created  by  States  last  winter,  now  coming  to  market,  9,000,000 

Amount  that  would  be  created  if  the  market  is  restored,  say  25,000,000 

Total  amount  now  in  prospect, 882,000,000 

This  mass  of  slock  is  now  actnilly  proposed,  with  great  prospect  of  being 
created,  and  probably  increased  in  amoant.  There  are  also  large  amounts  of 
slock  now  held  by  bunks,  that  would,  if  an  opening  were  offered,  be  sent  abroad. 
The  proposed  stock  is,  of  coarse,  desijaed  for  the  foreign  market.  If  that  r^ 
viveB,solhat  stocks  would  command  something  more  than  par,  at  least  $100,000,- 
000  would  go  forward.  As  it  is,  probably  half  that  amount  will  be  sent  forwari, 
and  form  a  fund  against  which  to  draw  through  the  medium  of  ihe  banks.  This, 
it  is  obvious,  wiit  throw  the  exchanges  again  into  enlire  confusion.  Commercial 
men  can  no  longer  look  to  Ihem  as  a  guide,  because,  no  lonjjer  indicaiing  the 
Hctnal  commercial  balance,  Ihey  are  only  influenced  bj-  the  amount  borrowed. 

This  effect  upon  exchanges  is  equally  the  same  upon  Ihe  inland  as  upon  Ihe 
foreign  exchange.  If  three  millions  are  sold  abroad  on  account  of  Ohio  or 
other  remote  sections,  that  sum  furnishes  a  credit  against  which  to  draw  on  New 
York,  as  well  as  for  New  York  to  draw  on  Europe.  It  is  not  a  commercial 
credit,  it  is  a  ficlitious  credit ;  and  the  history  of  the  past  shows  its  effect.  By 
the  operation  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  on  this  side,  and  (he  joint  slock  banks  in 
England,  from  1830  lo  1835,  the  import  of  goods  inio  this  country  became  very 
great,  accompanied  by  a  constant  influx  of  specie,  exchange  continuing  nl  a  low 
rate.    All  the  usual  signs  by  which  commercial  men  and  sound  bonks  are  guided. 
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1)  Ihal,  notrnthitaiiding  the  luge  importa,  tbe  commeccial  balance  wu  id 
Avorof  ttiis  country,  and  ereiy  Imnch  of  trade  vas  apparently  in  a  slate  of 
great  proapeiity.  Tbe  Bank  of  England,  feeling  a  growing  preunre,  intimated 
to  the  honse  of  Wiggin  A.  Co,  Ibe  necesEitf  of  restricting  their  American  credit!. 
This  wa«  ia  Jul;,  1S36  [  in  March  follawing,  the  cnuh  took  place,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  amoont  of  open  credits  running  upon  the  three  W.'s  in  London 
on  Antencan  ainount,  wa«  near  $60,000,000,  and  the  U.  S.  Bank  liabilities 
and  those  of  other  inslitutionl  and  individuals,  gweljed  the  amount  to  near 
$100,000,000  of  demands  agabst  this  connlry.  A  raupeiuioD  of  conrse  fol- 
lowed ;  and  Mr.  Biddte,  then  in  his  zenith,  said  that  at  least  two  crops  would  be 
necessary  Id  discharge  the  debts  before  specie  payments  could  be  resumed.  The 
mass  of  credits  that  accumulated  abroad  emanated  entirely  from  the  Ectitiotu 
movements  of  the  U.  8.  Bank.  Had  that  institution  not  interfered  with  ihe 
conne  of  business,  the  gradual  drain  of  coin,  wheo  the  imports  were  too  much 
in  excess,  would  have  induced  caution  on  the  port  of  the  banks,  which  would 
have  checked  tbe  imparts,  by  reducing  the  currency.  In  the  spring  of  1838, 
the  New  York  banks  resumed  specie  payments.  This  induced  the  necessity  Ibr 
the  U.  S.  Bank  and  tho^e  of  the  Sonlh  to  follow,  but  the  cause  <^  the  suspension 
still  existed;  the  debts  due  the  North  from  the  &>uth  and  West  were  still  untaid. 
To  return  to  specie  payments,  therefore,  it  whs  aecessary  to  find  some  new  ogeat 
of  credit  on  the  other  side.  The  internal  improveruent  fever- which  then  pre- 
vailed among  the  Stales,  famiahed  the  means,  and  Slate  stocks,  to  an  inunente 
amount,  were  negotiated  abroad,  through  the  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Bank  and 
other  institutions.  Tbe  foreign  credits  thus  fictitiously  supplied,  again  blinded 
the  exchanges,  end  the  excess  of  imports  in  1S39  reached  t42,000,OOD.  The 
revulsion  in  Europe,  caused  by  R  short  crop,  acting  upon  the  paper  system, 
spoiled  the  market  for  stocks,  and  again  a  luspension  took  place.  During  the 
post  year,  owii^  to  the  great  excess  of  exports,  the  state  of  exchanges,  at  we 
have  shown  above,  has  been  restored  between  New  York  and  Europe]  betweea 
New  York  and  the  Sonlb  and  West,  the  actual  balances  of  trade  ore  also  nearly 
equal,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  exchange  on  New  York  is,  at  most  points, 
nearly  at  par  for  specie,  although  the  irredeemable  local  currencies  ore  greatly 
depreciated.  The  operaCiou  of  ala^e  national  bonk  is  similar  to  that  of  ficti- 
iKHiB  fbre^  credits.  By  operating  on  all  sections  at  once,  it  raises  prices  and 
encourages  imports  from  abroad,  and  may  keep  exchanges  steady  for  a  time,  by 
creating  folse  credits  in  one  quarter  to  pay  the  debts  of  another.  A  repetition 
of  the  operation  accelerates  the  inflation,  until  the  exhaustion  of  the  foreign 
credits  causes  a  drain  for  coin  that  destroys  Uie  whole  system.  The  idea  that 
connnereiat  exchanges,  between  any  countries  or  parts  of  the  same  eoontiy,  can 
be  reftnlated  by  any  person  or  institution,  is  a  lallacy.  On  this  lu^ect,  thi 
evidence  of  N.  M.  Bothschild,  Esq.  was  taken  before  the  Parliamentary  Bank 
Committee  of  1S32,  as  follows  : — 

"  QuatUm,  4798.  Have  you  observed  that  the  exchanges  are  materially  al- 
tered by  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England  T  .jiuuvr.  The  Bank  can 
never  guide  exchanges  for  a  long  lime.  It  may  do  so  Ibr  a  short  time,  for  a 
eouple  of  months,  but  it  ia  out  of  any  one's  power  to  do  so  for  a  long  time.  This 
country  in  geoeiil  is  the  bank  for  tbe  whole  work!.  I  mean  that  all  transac- 
tiont  in  India,  China,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  whole  worU,  are  guided  here,  and 
settled  through  this  country,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  power  to  guide  ex- 
changes for  so  long  as  two  or  three  months. 

"Q.  1S12.  Your  opinion  is,  that  the  Bank  of  England,  in  attempting  to  regu- 
late exchanges,  has  not  tbe  power  of  doing  so  7  ^.  The  Bank  of  England  ha* 
power,  if  they  do  not  care  to  sacrifice  mopey.  If  the  Bank  of  England  wishea 
to  make  money  very  scarce  for  a  time,  they  bsvc  the  power  of  doing  soj  but  the 
exchanges  cannot  be  guided  by  nny  body,  unless  circumstances  favor  it.  In  tto  ^ 
nvolH  w«r,  it  i*  not  pOMihla  thu  any  body  can  guide  exchanges." 
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Thli  «M  Um  •*id«aM  «f  OM  of  the  Ivfefl  achup  dc«]«n  ta  IW  wocU. 
Wbalwu  Ini«  cf  LoDdon  in  regaid  to  ht  beiiig  tbe  ureal  MtUing  point  Tta  the 
buineu  oT  Ibe  worU,  ii  tne  oT  New  Yorli  in  rdttioa  to  tbe  buincsi  oT  (ke 
DnioD.  A  fmt  ponkm  of  the  impoiia  u«  made  iiredtr  al  thli  part,  and  the 
aattleamt  of  all  foreign  indebtednen  ta  made,  dtncIlT  or  indireetl;,  thnni^ 
New  fork ;  eonaeqaentlT  eiebange*  aie  Uwajt  in  IkTor  of  New  Yoiic,  and  to  a 
greater  or  Icn  extent,  aceonling  to  the  amonnt  of  that  indebtedness.  A  national 
lank,  k>caled  at  New  Yotfc,  with  branches  U  diffemt  poind,  ma;,  for  a  shoit 
time,  inflnence  exelianga,  by  drawing  liberally  al  the  indebted  point  on  New 
Toik,  bnt  the  effect  of  loeh  operalun  ii  always  to  prefeot  the  nataral  correc- 
tion—  a  depletion  of  the  nrreney.  The  indebtednm  ii  inereued  in  the  esd, 
•ad  in  addition  to  a  great  amoBnt  of  individnal  and  eommercial  eril,  will  iurdre 
the  bank  in  a  mifpeaiion  ai  loon  ai  it  iwcUii  shore  iti  aiailalile  meani. 

Tbe  only  i««]  "  refolator  of  exchanges"  ii  the  eonititntional  cnrreney,  tpttU, 
and  it  can  do  ao  only  by  conilant  aclivlty.  Wherever  a  debt  «iit«.  eifhange 
on  IbM  point  it  hif  h ;  the  presence  of  specie  tanceli  the  debt,  and  nchange 
ftlli.  No  deaeriplkra  of  bank  iasnea  can  do  this  for  a  km;  time ;  it  does  so  tem- 
porarily, by  promising  the  specie.  The  ultimale  balance,  howerer,  itiH  eiiiti^ 
and  win  continne  to  do  so  nntil  the  great  r^olator  makes  its  appearance. 
Whatever  tend*  moat  to  proomte  tbe  activity  of  ipecie  and  keep  it  in  motion, 
tends  to  facilitate  its  powers  of  regulation.  The  bankini;  aystem  is  the  rereiae 
of  this.  It  ifrki  to  retain  specie  in  its  vaults,  and  drives  it  fnnn  drcnlation  by 
the  labstitntion  of  it«  own  papei.  It  endeavors  to  make  eonfidraee  that  a  deM 
will  be  paid,  aniwer  the  purpose  of  aetnal  payment.  It  retards  the  settlement 
cf  a  balance.  Id  the  hope  that  it  will  be  covered  by  a  counter  contract,  and  that 
no  actual  payment  will  be  necesMry.  The  general  tendency  is,  therefore,  to 
accunolate  indebtedness,  whid  finally  reaches  an  amonnt  beyond  the  power 
of  aettlement;  and  an  exploaion,  and  clnmiin  Tor  a  bankmpt  law  to  release  the 
defalm,  are  the  remit.  On  the  contrary,  with  a  specie  eoneney,  and  the  metals 
eonitantty  in  active  drcnlation,  they  always  flow  to  the  point  of  indeblednett, 
which  vaniihea  in  their  jRvieace.  If  the  prodoee  of  \\tr  South  has  oU  gune  for- 
wnid,  and  they  have  pnrchated  {2,000,000  in  excess  that  amonnt  of  specie 
fettles  the  balance,  and  exchange  remains  equal.  Nothing  tends  so  directly  10 
caB  forth  the  metals  fttn  their  repose  in  the  vaalls  of  the  institotions,  and  to 
eanae  them  to  eirenlate  freely,  as  the  operation  of  the  present  financial  policy 
of  the  Qovenunent,  if  left  nndistorhed  by  the  new  set  i^  retrogreasive  "  experi- 
menters" who  have  got  into  power.  Under  the  requirement  of  the  Independent 
Ticasnry  Law,  one-half  of  all  does  to  the  Oovenunent  is  to  be  paid  in  specie 
on  aod  aAer  the  Irt  of  the  present  month.  Ader  the  lit  of  July,  1843,  the 
whole  wrald  be  required  in  specie.  Tie  constant,  steady,  Ihoogh  moderate, 
drain  thtis  created  upon  the  banks  fbr  ipede,  would  be  the  most  effectual  chedr 
npon  ovcr-isinet  that  conld  be  eontrired.  The  demand  would  not  be  periodical, 
nor  variable  in  amonnt,  but  constant,  and  hi  exact  proportion  to  the  imports  ctf' the 
eouDtry.  The  specie,  gomg  into  the  vaoIt»  of  the  Government  Treasury,  and 
thence  almost  simultaneously  paid,  in  various  qaarlers,  and  for  diffcreai  puT< 
poaes,  wonld  retuin  by  a  eirenitooi  route  to  the  banks,  and  always  in  the  reftr- 
lation  of  exchange,  by  the  settlement  of  balances.  Although  it  is  yet  untried 
in  It*  fall  extent,  its  operation  thus  far  has  influenced  commerce  lavonbly,  and 
agraeably  disaniointed  many  who  were  oppoMd  to  it.  and  who  are  now  propor- 
UODately  advene  to  new  changes  ;  and  one  of  the  most  serious  calamilies  which 
the  ignorance  or  unprincipled  recklessness  of  polllicinns  could  now  brini{  on  the 
country,  would  be  (he  repeal  of  thai  law,  now  recognised  to  be  most  wise  and 
excellent  by  many  who,  at  ill  fini  propodttOB,  tbe  mon  vehementlj  oppaawl  It. 
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THE    REPEAL  QUESTION. 

Tbk  preMnt  COB joDetore  inosrpolttieda&iniBrakeiBttaitioB 
to  tha  Mibjeet  of  kiguhtire  control  over  meU  of  ineorpomioB. 
The  combination  of  political  bctiona  and  pecraiarf  intereali 
wfaieh  hia  attained  a  temporary  aaeendaney  in  tl>e  goremment  ot 
tba  republic,  ia  atrrring  to  entlttOBo  a  powerful  monopotf  ta  al^ 
aolote  KipreaiBef  owta  all  the  baaineaa  rrialioBa  of  the  eommmiitf . 
The  probable  anecesa  of  a  aeheHM  ao  ineonaiateat  with  cTciy  en- 
lightened ooticm  of  political  eeoBOmy,  ao  repagnant  to  the  fan- 
damontal  priBei[dea  ot  onr  eiril  tastitntiona,  and  ao  fraught  with 
practical  miachief  to  all  kioda  of  bonaeaa,  excites  inquiry  as  to 
the  natore  and  ^eacy  of  the  remedy  which  may  be  ^^Ited  when 
the  present  dominaat  party  shall  hare  accomplished  its  work  of 
eril,  and  retunied  to  its  natural  and  destined  minority.  We  do- 
aign,  therefore,  to  take  a  eorsory  review  irf  the  qnestioii  of  the 
repealability  of  acts  of  incorporation ;  and  we  shall  consider  it,  not 
merely  in  the  form  in  «4ich  it  is  preaented  by  the  ca«e  which 
gives  oecMion  to  the  disonasion,  hat  with  reference  to  the  gene* 
nl  principlea  wfaish  it  inTolves. 

The  dootrim  ia  maintaieod,  that  nets  of  ineorporation  are  coi^ 
ttMts  of  the  government  with  the  eorpoMtors,  which  cannot  he 
nsoinded  except  with  the  conaeat  of  the  latter — in  the  caae  of 
the  States  without  a  nolation  of  a  poaitire  provision  of  the  Con*' 
•titation,  and  in  the  eaae  ttf  the  federal  govermtent,  withont  ■ 
breach  of  the  pid>l»  faith. 

A  law  and  a  coatnot  are  is  theif  aatana  eaaaitiBlfy  diAreat. 
A  law  isardopreaerflMdbyaaapeviovtoaa  inferior;  a  oontnet 
k  aTofamtary  agrMment  between  eqeals.    A  law  imports  power 
Mtd  command  in  one  party,  necessity  wad  rabmisBion  in  iheothatl^    [ 
■  •flontriiBt  impofta  volition  and  ind^endanee  is  both  parties.  o 
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This  diitinction  is  Tsgarded  in  th«  acts  of  gOTemmentB.  In  the 
conveyance  of  the  ordinary  sabjecta  of  private  pioperty  by  a 
legislature  and  tmder  a  law,  the  same  formalities  are  employed  as 
in  Buch  transactionB  between  indiridnals.  The  United  States  grant 
lands  by  a  patent,  which  is  an  instrninent  authenticated  by  the 
public  eeal  and  the  Bignature  of  the  President,  and  aimilar  in  its 
general  character  and  formalities  to  «  deed  of  an  individoal.  The 
State  of  New  Tork  grants  and  receives  lands  by  patents  and  deeds. 
In  the  ordinary  cases  of  contracts  between  govenunenta  and  indi- 
viduals, the  usual  forms  of  private  transactions  are  adhered  to. 

An  act  of  incorporation  purports  to  be,  not  a  contract,  but  a 
law ;  it  has  none  of  the  forms  of  a  contract,  but  all  the  fonnB  of  a 
law.  A  construction  of  an  instrument  which  changes  its  whole 
character,  the  relations  of  its  parties,  and  its  Iffgal  efiect,  can 
be  admitted,  if  at  all,  only  on  the  clearest  and  strongest  evidence 
[fl  there  anything  in  the  case  of  an  act  of  incorporation  to  justify 
the  application  to  it  of  a  construction  so  extraordinary  1 

Is  there  anything  in  the  nature  of  the  rights  conferred  which 
has  such  an  effect  1 

A  corporation  is  a  mode  of  aisoeiation  in  iriiich  several  per> 
sons  exist  and  aet,  in  law,  for  certain  purposes,  as  a  single  in- 
dividual. It  is  hence  called  an  artificial  person.  Its  ordinary 
incidents  are,  to  have  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  its  mem> 
hers;  to  have  a  common  name  and  seal,  and  to  legally  act — 
suing  and  being  sued,  and  transacting  business — by  them;  to 
hold  real  and  personal  property ;  and  to  make  by-laws  for  its  own 
government.  Limited  liability  is  not  essential  to  the  nature  of 
corporations]  and  in  very  many  eases,  in  this  country  and  ia 
England,  is  not  possessed  by  them. 

The  modes  of  commercial  association  are — corporations — lim- 
ited partnerships — and  gederal  partnerships.  Each  mode  has  its 
peculiar  rights  and  duties,  capacities  and  disabilities.  The  essential 
difference  between  them  is  in  the  extent  to  which  the  principle  of 
association  enters  into  their  constitution.  In  the  theory  of  a  cor- 
poration, the  union  of  the  members  in  a  single  body  is  complete ;  in 
that  of  a  partnership  it  is  imperfect.  There  is  nothing  in  the  facul- 
ties of  a  corporation  more  than  in  those  of  a  partnership,  which  r^ 
quires,  to  confer  them,  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative  of  sovereignty 
superior  to  ordinary  legiatation,  or  which  mokes  the  aet  conferring 
them  of  greater  solemnity  or  of  a  different  nature  from  other  laws. 

A  statute  which  enables  a  number  of  individuals  to  transact 
business,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  as  The  Doe  Company,  is  no 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  contract,  than  a  statute  which  enables 
them  to  transact  business  as  John  Doe  2c  Co.,  and  to  sue  and  be 
ued  jointly  ly  their  individnsl  names.    A  iMtnt*  iriiich  gvn» 
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them  the  power  to  hold  real  and  peisonal  property  aa  corporators, 
is  no  more  of  the  nature  of  a  contract  than  a  statute  which  gires 
them  the  power  to  do  ao  in  the  same  mode  as  partners  may  at 
common  law  and  in  equity.  A  statnte  which  limits  the  liability 
of  a  corpOTBtoi  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  is  no  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  contract,  than  a  statute  which,  in  the  same  man- 
uer,  limits  the  liability  of  a  special  paitnei. 

So  it  is  with  all  the  faculties  of  a  corporation.  They  are  but  . 
modes  in  which  sereral  indiriduals  may  exercise  in  common,  rights 
which  they  possess  separately.  The  corporate  mode  of  associa- 
tion is  more  simple  and  convenient,  less  embarrassed  by  legal 
questions,  and  better  adapted  to  many  purposes,  than  the  part- 
nership mode.  But  this  difierence  of  convenience  cannot  make  a 
statute  establishing  the  one  system  a  mere  taw,  and  a  statute  es- 
tahlishing  the  other  system  a  solemn  contract.  There  is  no  reason 
way  the  advantages  peculiar  to  corporations  should  not  be  enjoyed 
by  allj  and  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  and  judicial  con> 
cj-uction  has  been  to  impose  on  corporations  some  of  the  liabilities 
of  partnerships,  and  to  confer  on  partnerships  some  of  the  cspa- 
cities  of  corporations.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  s  law, 
Trtiich  should  at  once  impart  to  voluntary  associations  any  or  all 
of  the  faculties  which  are  now  peculiar  to  corporations,  could  be 
deemed  a  contract,  and,  as  such,  exempted  from  the  action  of  the 
legislature,  in  case  it  should  afterward  be  found  to  require  modi- 
ficatioD  or  repeal.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
whole  matter  is  an  appropriate  subject  of  civil  regulation. 

Has  an  act  of  incorporation  the  distinctive  attributes  of  a  con- 
tract more  than  other  laws,  and  in  such  a  degree  as  to  justify  a 
construction  which  changes  its  whole  character  1  Let  us  examine 
the  reasoning  which  is  employed  to  sustain  this  conclusion. 

"  A  charter,"  says  Judge  Story,  who  is  the  author  and  ablest 
advocate  of  the  doctrine  which  we  are  considering,  "is  io  form 
and  substance  a  contract ;  it  is  a  grant  of  powers,  rights,  and  priv- 
ileges, and  it  nsnally  gives  a  capacity  to  take  and  to  hold  prop- 
erty. H  confers  rights  and  privileges,  upon  the  faith  of  which  it 
n  accepted.  It  imparts  obligations  and  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
corporators  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  disregard ;  and  it  im- 
plies a  contract  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  so  granted  shall  be  enjoyed." 

A  charter,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term,  was  an  instrument, 
executed  in  writing  and  with  certain  forms,  as  eridcnee  of  things 
done  between  the  parties.  In  England,  corporate  privileges  were 
granted  hy  such  instruments  from  the  king,  and  the  term  having 
been  adopted  from  that  country  by  us,  has  come,  by  a  natural  as-  ■ 
goeiation,  to  be  applied  to  a  statute  whidi  confen  corporate  prtvK    d 
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kig«i.  The  word  U  svidently  uiod,  in  the  aent^noe  quoted,  in  iti 
original  tenM ;  for  it  allndea  to  the  form  M  well  ta  the  Mib^tuwe 
of  the  inatnimenl.  The  reuonuig,  howereT,  is  applied  equKlly  to 
eeti  of  incorporation ;  for  the  author  had  joat  before  lentaiked 
that  "  a  legislature  may  made  contnota  or  grants  directly  by  law," 
«nd  that  "  the  question  is  not  whether  such  eontracts  or  grants 
are  made  directly  by  law,  in  the  form  of  legislation,  or  in  any 
other  form,  but  whether  they  exist  at  all." 

A  gram  was  an  instrument,  similar  to  the  primitive  charta, 
originally  used  to  authenticate  the  transfer  of  a  class  of  rights 
known  in  law  as  incorporeal  hereditaments ;  but  the  term  is  now 
equally  applied  to  the  instrument  (the  same  in  all  respects,  except 
aa  to  its  subject-matter)  which  is  used  in  the  conveyance  of  eor- 
poreal  hereditaments,  such  as  lands. 

The  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  on  act  of  incorporation  is 
made  out  to  be  a  contract  is  this:  — an  act  of  incorporation  is  a 
cisarter;  aijharter  is  a  grant ;  a  grant  is  an  eseouted  contract,  that 
is,  a  contract  of  which  ^e  object  is  executed ;  an  executed  con- 
tract implies  an  executory  contract,  that  is,  a  contract  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  term,  Dot  to  reasaert  the  right  conveyed. 

Without  testing  the  tenacity  of  the  other  Uidrn  of  the  chain, 
let  us  inquire,  if  sn  act  of  incorporation  be  "  a  grant  1"  It  cot^feri 
rights ;  but  does  it  impart  them  with  the  effect  of  a  law —  or 
with  the  efiect  of  a  tecbaicel  grant  1  Are  the  rights  held  aa  civil 
rights  bestowed  hy  a  law,  and  subject  to  be  taken  away  by  its  re- 
peal —  or  as  property,  lands,  for  instance,  undor  a  formal  convey- 
ance 1  They  are  bestowed  by  laws ;  and  must  be  considered  as 
ordinary  civil  rights,  unless  theii  nature  is  so  diflercut  from  that 
of  such  rights,  and  so  identical  with  that  of  property,  as  to  make 
a  law  which  imparts  them  necessarily,  in  substance,  a  technical 
giant.  This  is  the  very  question  we  are  considering}  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  their  nature  does  not  so  differ  from  that  of 
other  civil  rights,  and  we  have  something  more  to  say  on  the  point 

An  act  of  incorporation,  it  is  said,  "  usually  gives  a  capacity  to 
take  and  to  hold  property."  More  accurately  it  imparts  a  capacity 
to  associate  property  in  a  particular  form  with  certain  peculiar 
powera  and  liabilities.  This  a  law  of  partnership  also  does  j  a  law 
enabling  married  women  to  have  a  separate  property,  or  aliens  to 
poseesB  real  estate,  does  more — it  aetnaUy  confers  a  cajtacity. 

There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  the  right  to  associate  prop- 
erty in  a  certain  mode,  and  the  property  so  possessed.  The  right 
to  associate  it  in  a  corporation,  is  no  more  property,  ia  itself,  than 
the  right  to  associate  it  in  a  partnership.  At  common  law,  on 
the  civil  death  of  a  corporation,  its  real  estate  reverU  to  the  grantor, 
its  personal  estate  vests  in  the  people,  and  the  debts  due  to  and 
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bum  A  an  sxtiaffualied.  Conwqnenoes  to  unjuitand  iojurtooBBn 
BO  mora  Deoewuy  than  on  the  tenuinotion  of  a  pftitnership,  and 
gnw  OHt  of  the  abrojd  idewi  ftttaebed  to  corporations  in  tgn  of 
ignorance  and  Iwrbuism — idcM  from  which  we  are  not  yet  wholly 
amancipated.  The  Reviaed  Statutes  of  New  Tork  provide  that, 
on  the  dissolution  of  a  corpontim,  ita  managers  at  the  time  being, 
nnless  other  p«raons  ue  specially  ^pointed,  become  trustees  for 
the  creditora  and  stookholdera,  with  power  to  settle  its  afiairs, 
pay  its  debts,  and  divide  its  surplusassets  among  the  stocUioldeTs. 
This  [fforiaion  waa  taken  from  a  conditional  recognition  of  the 
right  of  repeal,  whieh  waa  inserted  after  a  severe  contest  in  an 
act  of  incorporation  passed  in  1822,  we  believe,  and  which  eataU 
liahed  in  this  State  (N.  Y.)  the  practice  of  making  such  a  reservation. 
Por  this  asaerticm  of  a  great  public  right  harmoniied  with  private 
interests,  we  are  largely  indebted  to  a  nun  then  just  entering 
upon  public  life  — the  moming  of  iriiose  career  waa  devoted  widi 
youthful  ardor  to  the  same  noble  principles  of  which,  in  its  merid- 
ian, he  is  an  illustrious  champion — Siua  Wbiuht,  Jr. 

An  act  of  incorporation  "  confers  ri^ta  and  privileges  on  the 
faith  of  which  it  is  accepted."  So  does  a  law  iriiich  enables  a 
man  to  entail  his  estate  —  to  sell  lottery  tickets  —  to  engage  in 
the  bnsineas  of  banking  or  insoraace  —  or  which  lays  protective 
dutie*  —  gives  bounties  on  production — opens  a  newbusineM  to 
competition  —  or  removes  the  restraint  on  the  rata  of  interest. 
There  is  as  much  of  an  acceptance  of  "  the  rights  and  privileges" 
conferred,  and  as  much  of  an  undertaking  to  discharge  "  the  obli-  , 

gationa  and  duties"  imposed,  by  the  formation  of  a  company  under 
^e  aot  of  special  partnerehips,  as  there  is  in  the  formation  of  a 
corporation  under  one  of  our  general  laws.  There  is  as  much  an 
inveatment  of  jKoperty  on  the  faith  of  a  continuance  of  the  law,  in 
the  one  cose  as  in  the  other.  And  the  same  thing  is  substantially 
true  of  all  die  other  laws  to  which  we  have  referred. 

An  net  of  incorporation  "  imparts  obligations  and  duties  on  the 
part  of  the  corporators  which  they  are  not  at  lUterty  to  dieregard." 
So  do  all  the  lawa  we  have  referred  to  impose  obligations  and  du- 
tiea  on  those  who  act  onder  them  and  receive  the  benefits  of  them. 

An  act  of  incorporation  "  impUes  a  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  that  the  rights  and  privil^;es  ao  granted  shall  be  en- 
joyed."   Why  mora  than  the  laws  which  we  have  cited  1 

No  feature  of  a  contract  can  be  pointed  out  in  an  act  of  incor- 
poration whieh  is  not  equally  discernible  in  many  of  our  lawa. 
The  same  mode  of  censtructioD  would  convert  half  of  oui  statutes 
into  irrepealable  contracts,  and  a  little  additional  ingenuity  the 
whole  of  them.  There  are  a  few  prominent  cases  in  regard  to  , 
which  we  have  some  additional  comments  to  make.  '     ^cS 
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A  law  imposing  protective  duties  offers  indneementa  for  tke 
establishment  of  mannfactories  od  the  faith  of  which  indiTidnab 
inrest  their  property.  The  "  compromise  act"  of  1833,  fixed  tbe 
periods  for  which  certain  rates  of  duty  were  to  contiaue.  So  dei- 
nite  were  the  expectations  it  created,  that  it  is  often  ipoken  of 
u  if  it  were  a  contract  to  violate  which  wonld  be  a  breach  of  pub- 
lie  faith.  Private  interests  are  more  deeply  involved  in  such  a 
law  than  in  one  conferring  corporate  franchises,  inasmuch  as  a 
vastly  larger  proportion  of  the  capital  employed  is  invested  in  pe> 
manent  erections,  which,  if  diverted  from  their  intended  uses,  be- 
come nearly  valueless.  Yet  it  will  not  be.  pretended  that  each  a 
law  is  of  the  nature  of  a  positive  contract ;  or  that  it  wonld  not  be 
■ubject  to  modification  at  the  discretion  of  the  Legislature.  Aa 
obligation  would  exist  to  exercise  that  discretion  with  equity  to- 
ward individuals ;  but  tbe  nature  of  the  obligation  wonld  be  that  of 
alegislator,  which  implies  judgment — not  that  of  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract, which  is  a  necessity  of  acting  according  to  its  precise  terms. 

A  law  creating  an  office  may  be  regarded  as  a  contract  during 
he  term,  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  pay  a  specified  salary, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent  to  render  the  specified  services. 
In  English  law  —  and  even  in  our  own  books — offices  are  classed 
with  corporate  franchises,  as  incorporeal  hereditaments ;  they  are 
granted  from  the  king  fay  the  same  instrument,  or  cAarta.  Like 
corporate  franchises  they  were  sometimes  sold ;  and  like  them 
they  ore  by  the  common  law  a  subject  of  property.  No  authority 
or  argument  can  be  adduced  for  considering  a  statute  creating  a 
corporation  a  contract,  which  will  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  a 
Btatute  creating  an  office.  Pressed  by  this  reasoning.  Judge  Story 
avows  the  eoneeqnencea  ;  and  pronounces  such  a  law  to  be  a  con- 
tract, and,  if  made  by  a  State,  within  the  constitutional  prohil»- 
tion,  and  inepealable  during  tbe  term  of  the  incumbent.* 

With  all  deference  for  so  distinguished  a  jurist,  this  doctrine  ia 
t:ot  American  law  nor  American  practice.  It  has  the  same  origin, 
and  the  same  hereditary  claim  to  our  adoption,  aa  the  kindred  Aog- 
ma  in  regard  to  corporations,  but  it  has  not  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing itself  upon  our  soiL  "  Property  in  an  office,"  says  a  recent 
American  work,  "is  for  the  most  part  inconsistent  with  republican 
constitutions  and  pTinciples."f  The  doctrine  that  the  power  which 
can  estabUsh  an  office  can  abolish  it,  and  without  reference  to  the 
term  of  its  incumbent,  has  been  acted  on  in  numberless  instancea 
by  the  States  and  by  the  nation.  It  has  been  applied  as  well  to 
cases  in  which  the  tenure  of  the  office  was  during  good  behavior, 

*  DaMncnitli  C<d.  v.  Woodwaid,  4  Wheat.  694.    f  HilliBcd^  Abridgnwot. 
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at  to  those  in  vhich  it  was  for  a  limited  period ;  nnd  is  too  firmly 
established  to  be  shaken. 

A  law  establishing  a  pnblie  corporation,  is  as  much  a  contract  as 
Qne  establishing  a  private  corporation.  The  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  cases  assigned  by  Chancellor  Kent,  that  "  in 
pnblie  corporations  there  is  in  reality  but  one  party,"  the  pub- 
lic, is  very  unsatisfactory.  It  is  a  clumsy  expedient  to  escape  the 
logical  consequences  of  an  unsound  principle.  The  city  of  New 
Toctc  is  quite  s  different  "public,"  from  the  State  of  New  York. 
There  surely  is  not  such  an  identity  between  them  as  to  prerent 
their  being  the  parties  to  a  contract.  An  act  of  the  State  impart- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  corporate  capacities,  for  muntci- 
pal  purposes,  is  no  tess  of  the  nature  of  a  Contract  than  an  act  of 
the  State  imparting  the  same  capacities  to  individuals,  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  corporate  privileges  of  New  York  are 
more  valuable  to  her  citizens  than  those  of  any  private  associa- 
tion  to  its  members;  they  are  indispensable  to  the  protection  of 
a  multitude  of  private  interests;  a  wanton  withdrawal  of  them  would 
be  as  great  a  wrong ;  and  a  confiscation  of  the  property  held  un- 
der them,  would  be  no  less  a  violation  of  private  rights.  The 
distinction  between  the  mere  franchise  and  the  property  held 
under  it,  which  is  made  by  Judge  Story  in  this  case,  we  have  al- 
ready shown  to  be  equally  applicable  to  private  corporations. 
In  the  Engli^  law,  from  which  the  ideas  we  have  been  combat- 
ing are  derived,  no  difierence  is  recognised  in  the  natures  of  pub- 
lic and  private  corporations;  and  the  nations  of  the  sanctity  and 
inviolability  of  corporate  franchises  which  we  have  inherited,  were 
originally  and  especially  attached  to  those  of  a  public  character. 
If  the  consequences  of  exempting  municipal  corporations  from 
legislative  action  would  be  intolerable,  they  result  inevitably  from 
the  general  principle,  and  are  to  be  avoided,  not  by  a  false  refine- 
ment of  construction  to  extricate  us  from  the  difficulties  in  which 
a  false  refinement  of  construction  has  involved  us,  but  by  a  cor- 
rection of  the  original  error. 

The  source  of  ^e  prevalent  fallacies  on  this  subject  is  easily 
traced.  Charters  were  originally  formal  grants,  from  the  sover- 
eign to  the  subject,  of  the  most  important  personal  and  social 
rights  —  of  which  the  magna  charta  is  a  specimen ;  and  they  were 
invested  with  a  peculiar  sanctity,  both  from  the  solemnity  with 
'which  they  were  made,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  rights  which 
they  secured.  Even  when  they  conferred  corporate  franchises, 
they  were  essentially  of  the  same  character.  They  erected  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  into  a  commonalty,  with  the  privilege  of 
having  magistrates  and  a  council  of  their  own  —  of  making  by^OQ Ic 
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wwfl  for  their  own  government  —  of  Irailding  walls  for  their  own 
defence  — and  of  establiflhing  a  military  discipline,  as  a  aeeoritjr 
against  the  lawless  violence  and  rapacity  of  the  age.*  Their  ne- 
cessary effect,  in  such  cases,  was  to  relieve  the  citiaens  of  thoee 
towns  from  a  servile  dependence  on  the  nobles  for  safety  ;  and 
they  often  contained  proTisione  of  enfranchisement,  which  coo- 
verted  them  from  serfs  into  freemen.  Among  the  earliest  of  the 
privileges  so  bestowed  was  that  of  giving  away  their  danghten 
in  maniBge  without  the  consent  of  their  lord,  and  of  duponng  of 
their  property  by  will,  or  of  having  their  children  succeed  to,  it 
instead  of  their  lord. 

When  corporate  fnuichises  came  to  be  valuable  merely  as  a 
convenient  mode  for  associated  action  for  conuneretal  or  muniu- 
.pal  purposes,  the  sovereign  still  retained  the  right  of  confening 
them ;  he  conveyed  them  by  the  same  formal  instrument ;  he 
made  them  the  subject  of  bargain  and  sale  ;  he  treated  them  M 
property.  But  does  it  follow  that  they  mast,  therefore,  be  proi^ 
erty  with  us,  when  there  is  nothing  in  their  nature,  or  in  the  act 
by  which  they  are  imparted,  to  make  them  suchl  Can  they  not 
by  pOBsibility  be  now  mere  civil  rights  1  Must  legal  ingenuity 
be  tortured  to  construe  a  law  conferring  them,  into  the  ancient 
technical  gnmt  1  Such  a  doctrine  is  not  reason ;  it  is  not  law ;  it 
is  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  which  is  the 
supreme  law.  The  dicta  of  individual  judges  may  imply  it ;  the 
principles,  to  the  adoption  of  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
urged  by  the  strong  equities  of  peculiar  cases,  may  have  a  perilous 
proclivity  to  such  a  result — principles,  the  adoption  of  which 
has  since  cost  it  immense  labor  of  constructive  ingenuity  to 
qualify  and  retract  so  as  to  harmonize  at  all  with  our  institutions ; 
but  that  court  has  never  yet  formally  adjudged  that  an  act  of  in- 
corporation passed  by  a  State  is  an  irrepealable  contract.  We 
venture  to  say  that  it  never  will  do  so ;  it  is  far  more  likely  to 
qualify  or  retract  still  further,  as  it  has  already  done  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  incautious  opinions  which  might  lead  to  such  a  step. 
And,  meanwhile,  the  tendency  of  legislation  and  of  popular  con- 
viction is  in  the  other  direction.  The  States,  as  New  York  has 
done,  are  asserting  the  power  of  legislation  over  corporations  by 
itatute,  and  inserting  a  recognition  of  it  in  each  act  conferring 
such  franchises.  And  by  general  laws  they  are  making  these  con- 
venient facuhies,  with  such  modifications  as  the  public  welfare 
may  require,  accessible  to  all.  They  are  thus  carrying  out  the 
principle,  which  was  early  adopted  in  this  country,  of  considering 
^em  as  civU  rights,  and  not  as  private  property ;  to  be  imparted 
by  ordinary  laws,  and  not  by  technical  grants.  And  they  had  the 
■  Bmithh  Wwlth  of  Nitiimi.  bf  McCaUoch,  103.  ^ , 
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mama  tight  to  eonfonn  to  the  priDoiples  of  oar  govemmsat  lh« 
tCDUie  of  ezistenea  of  privftte  corpontions,  u  they  had  to  do  the 
Mmelfaiag — which  it  ia  confeMed  ihey  hare  done  —  in  the  caws 
of  officers  wad  public  corporatioiu.  They  were  no  more  bound 
hy  the  obsolete  absurdities  of  a  barbarous  age,  oi  by  dogmas  pe- 
culiar to  monarch  icol  institutions,  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  others. 

Nor  is  Uiere  the  least  cause  for  apprehension  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Anierican  doctrine  on  this  subject.  Under  it,  corpo- 
T«te  privileges  are  held  by  the  same  tenure  as  many  of  the  most 
Taluable  of  our  individual  rights.  The  power  to  legislate  in  the 
case  does  not  imply  a  certainty  of  abuse,  or  a  right  to  abuse.  It 
■B  in  this  caoe,  as  in  all  others,  a  trust  power,  to  be  exercised  for 
the  public  good,  and  with  equity  toward  the  individuals  peculiarly 
affected. 

We  pass  now  tiom  the  general  question  of  legislotiTe  control  over 
•eta  of  incorporation,  to  the  particular  cose  which  has  given  rise 
to  this  discussion.  The  power  of  Congress  orer  a  law  establishing 
a  National  Bank  is  independent  of  the  general  question }  it  rests 
on  grounds  which  are  peculiar  to  the  case,  and  which  are  in  ^em- 
Mlves  impregnable-  It  is  universally  couoeded  that  corporations  of 
a  public  character  are  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature. 

**  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Justice  Story,  "  as  to  public  corpora- 
tions,  iriiich  exist  only  for  pnblic  purposes,  that  the  legislature 
may  change,  modify,  enlarge^  and  restrain  them ;  with  this  limita- 
tion, however,  that  property  held  by  such  corporation  shall  still 
be  secured  for  the  use  of  those  for  whom,  and  at  whose  expense, 
it  has  been  acquired.  The  principle  may  be  stated  in  a  more 
general  fonn.  If  a  charter  be  a  mere  grant  of  political  power,  if 
it  create  a  civil  institution,  to  be  employed  in  the  administration 
of  the  government,  or  if  the  funds  be  public  property  alone,  and 
the  government  alone  interested  in  the  management  of  them,  the 
legislative  power  over  such  charter  is  not  restrained  by  the  Con- 
stitution, but  remains  unlimited."* 

"A  public  corporation,"  says  Chancellar  Kent,  "  instituted  for 
parposes  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  government, 
maybe  controlled  by  the  legislature,  because  such  a  corporation  is 
notacontractwithinthe  purview  of  theConstitution  of  the  TT.S."t 

Nor  can  the  doctrine  be  sustained,  which  was  recently  asserted 
by  Hr.  Berrien  in  the  Senate,  that  a  corporation  whose  general 
character  is  public,  is  a  private  corporation  because  it  includes 
some  private  interests.  Every  public  corporation  of  whose  ex- 
istence we  are  aware  does  so.  Even  cities,  towns,  and  counties, 
which  are  instanced  by  Chancellor  Kent  and  Judge  Story,  as  pnlK 
•  3  Com.onilieCoB.260i  }  2  Srat's  Cob.  30fi.  oi'w 
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lie  corpOTttions,  and  which  are  such,  if  any  exist,  aie  admitted 
by  the  lattei  to  "  involre  aonte  private  interestB."*  "  With  t«- 
gard  to  political  corpoxationB,"  aays  a  recent  American  workf  on 
this  Bubjaat,  "  it  is  true  that  they  involve  aome  private  interests ; 
yet  for  the  reason  aheady  ^ven,  they  are  generally  deemed  pab- 
lic."  The  public  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  embraeeB 
more  private  interests  than  any  private  corporation  in  the  coun- 
try. The  fact  that  the  government  holds  a  part  of  the  stock  of  a 
.  private  corporation,  does  not  impart  to  it  a  public  character  ^  nor 
does  the  fact  that  individuals  hold  a  part  of  the  stock,  or  that  pri- 
Tate  interests  are  otherwise  implicated,  in  a  public  corporation,  im- 
part to  it  a  private  character.  The  general  nature  and  design  of 
the  institution  must  determine  whether  it  is  public  or  private. 

A  National  Bank  is  a  public  corporation,  not  because  the  public 
holds  a  share  of  its  stock,  bat  because  the  whole  object  of  its 
ereation  is  of  a  public  character,  and  embraces  private  interests  so 
far  only  as  is  essential  to  its  efficiency  as  a  public  institution  i  — 
because  it  is  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  government,  and  exercises 
high  political  functions.  On  this  ground  only  can  the  constitn- 
tiooal  right  to  establish  such  an  institution  be  claimed  ;  on  this 
grooad  exclusively  was  that  right  vindicated  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  We  quote  from  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in 
the  case  of  Osbom  et  al,  v.  the  United  States  Bank,  which  states 
the  reasons  of  the  decision  in  that  case,  and  also  in  McGulloch  t. 
the  State  of  Maryland,  the  only  other  case  in  which  the  constitn* 
tional  question  has  been  directly  passed  upon  ; 

"The  foundation  of  the  aipiment  in  fsvor  of  the  rigbt  of  a  State  to 
tax  the  bank  is  laid  in  the  suppoied  character  lA  that  iustiiuiicxi.  The 
ai^mait  supposes  the  corporaiioa  to  have  been  origimied  for  the  man- 
agement of  aa  individoal  concern,  to  be  founded  upon  cootract  between 
individuals,  having  private  trade  end  private  profit  for  its  great  end  and 
principal  object. 

"  If  these  premises  were  true,  tlie  conclusion  drawn  from  them  would 
be  inevitable.  This  mere  private  corporation,  engaged  in  its  own  busi- 
ness, with  its  own  views,  would  certaialy  be  nibjecl  to  the  taxing  power 
of  the  Slate,  as  any  bdividual  would  be ;  and  the  casual  circumstance  of 
its  being  emplojred  by  the  govemment  in  the  transactioa  of  it  fiscal  aSaJra, 
would  no  more  exempt  its  private  business  from  the  operation  of  tbat 
power,  than  it  would  exempt  the  private  business  of  any  individual  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner.  Bat  the  premises  are  not  true.  The  bank  is 
not  considered  a  private  corporation,  whose  principal  object  ia  iodiTidnal 
trade  and  bdividuat  proGi ;  but  ai  a  public  corporation,  created  for  public 
and  naiitwal  purposes-  Tbat  the  mere  business  of  banking  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  a  private  business,  and  may  be  carried  on  hy  individuals  or  con^ 

•  Dartrooatb  CoL  v.  Woodwaid,  4  Wheat.  668. 

t  Anprl  and  Ames  on  Corporatiiau. 

t  Marahall,  U.  S.  Bank  v.  Planten'  Bank,  9  Wheat.  907. 
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paniea,  hiTing  no  politieil  eanneetioii  with  ibe  pirernment,  is  admitted ; 
but  the  bank  is  Dot  such  an  indindaal  or  companjr.  It  wu  not  created  for 
its  own  nke,  or  for  prirate  parpoBca.  It  baa  never  been  tnppoted  that 
CoDgreu  conld  create  such  a  corporatioa.  Tbe  whole  opinioD  of  the  court, 
in  the  case  of  JIPCu/ZocA  r.  t/it  Slate  of  Maryland,  ii  founded  on,  aadsus- 
lained  by,  tbe  idea  that  the  bank  is  an  insirumeat  which  is  '  aecessarj  and 
proper  for  carrymg  into  tSect  the  powers  rested  in  the  goTernmeDt  of  tbe 
United  States.'  It  is  not  an  inairument  whicb  tbe  goremmeiit  fouod  read; 
made,  and  hassnpposed  to  be  adapted  to  its  ptirposes;  but  one  which  was 
created,  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears,  for  naliooal  purposes  only. 
It  is,  imdonbtedir,  capable  of  transacting  private  as  well  as  pnblic  busi- 
hms.  While  it  is  the  great  instrament  by  which  thft  fiscal  operations  of 
the  goTenunent  are  effected,  it  is  also  trading  with  individuals  for  its  own 
advantage.  The  appellants  endeavor  to  distinguish  between  this  trade  and 
its  ageocjr  for  tbe  public,  between  its  bankiog  operations  and  those  quali* 
ties  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  every  other  corporaticm,  such  as 
individuality,  immariality,  &c  While  they  seem  to  admit  the  light  to 
preserve  this  corporate  eiislence,  they  deny  the  right  to  protect  it  in  its 
Inde  and  business." 

Tbe  Chief  Justice  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  proriaions  of 
the  act  of  incorpoTation  which  "  autharize  its  banking  operations" 
■re  constitutional  because  "those  operations  are  insepaiably  con- 
nected with  the  transaotions  of  the  goveniinent.  They  enable  the 
bank  to  render  those  services  to  the  nation  for  which  it  was  cre- 
sted, and  are  therefore  of  the  very  essence  of  its  character,  aa 
national  instrnments.  The  business  of  the  bank  constitutes  ita 
eatpacity  to  peTform  ita  fimctions,  as  a  machine  for  the  money 
tranaactions  of  the  government." 

Nothing  can  be  more  explicit.  A  National  Bank  is  either  a  pub- 
lie  corporation,  and,  aa  sucb,  subject  to  the  legislative  action  of 
Congress ;  or  the  aet  creating  it  ia  unconstitutional,  and,  ip«o  facto, 
noil  and  void. 

The  authority  of  Congress  over  a  law  creating  a  National  Bank 
differa  from  tluit  of  a  State  Legislature  over  acta  of  incorpora- 
tion in  another  important  respect.  Tbe  power  of  the  State  in 
mch  casea  is  denied,  as  inconsistent  with  the  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitntifm  of  the  United  States  whicb  declares  that  "  no  State  shall 
pBM  any  taw  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  By  a  forced 
and  most  nnjuatiJiable  construction,  a  law  creating  incorporations 
ia  transformed  into  a  contract,  and  all  future  legislation  on  the 
port  of  n  State  concerning  it,  ia  brought  within  a  prohibition 
iriiich,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  of  political  history,  was  never  in- 
tended to  apply  to  such  cases.  Bat  whatever  may  be  the  true 
conatmction  of  that  prohibition,  it  does  not  reach  the  action  of 
Congreaa.  Of  the  perfect  legal  end  conatitntional  competency  of 
.that  bodyto  modify  or  repeal,  at  its  discretion,  any  act  of  incor>  .,-,,,1., 
poiation  \riuch  it  may  pass,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt.    The       o 


•nlf  lestraint  on  its  action  ii  in  the  moni  obbgsdon  to  exerciM  diit, 
M  it  ifl  bound  to  exercisa  bU  ita  other  powen,  for  the  public  good< 

Not  could  &  caM  be  preaented  mors  imperatirely  denumdiii^ 
the  exercise  of  an  unquestionable  power,  than  the  passage  of  an 
act  establishing  a  National  Bank.  Such  a  law  is  in  itself  a  viola- 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  moat  sacred  of  charters; 
and  a  conviction  of  this  fact  alone  on  the  part  of  Congress  wooU 
tender  its  repeal  an  inevitable  reqairemeat  of  public  duty. 

The  existence  of  such  an  institution  is  atery  way  incompatibb 
with  the  public  welfare.  It  would  efiectualty  exclude  from  bank- 
ing the  principle  of  equal  freedom,  the  af^lieation  of  which  to 
that  baeinesa  is  the  only  adequate  measure  of  reform ;  and  would 
perpetuate  in  it  the  principle  of  monopoly,  which  has  caused  all 
the  evils  of  the  present  system,  and  written  its  history  in  human 
•oflering.  It  would  concentrate  in  a  few  irresponsible  capitaliata 
a  control  over  every  man's  business  and  every  man's  property 
which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  individual  rights,  snd  oagbt  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  a  community  of  freemen. 

The  snccessful  establishment  of  a  National  Bank,  moreover, 
would  be  the  consummation  of  a  great  public  fraud.  Throughout 
the  recent  political  canvass,  the  Whigs  emphatically  repudiated  any 
design,  in  case  of  their  success,  to  create  such  an  institution. 
They  selected,  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Oen.  Hani- 
son,  who  was  known  to  have  denied  its  constitutionality,  and  who 
never  conceded  more  to  it  than  to  say  that  he  would  yield  his 
objections  to  a  clear  indication  of  the  public  will ;  and  as  their 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  Mr.  Tyler,  who  was  more 
thoroughly  conmiitted  against  such  an  establishment  than  almost 
any  other  man  in  the  country.  In  Virginia,  the  address  erf  their 
State  Convention  advoeatedGen.  Harrison's  election  on  the  express 
ground  of  his  hostility  to  sueh  a  scheme ;  and  in  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Badger,  a  member  of  the  present  cabinet,  in  a  q>eech  of 
iriiich  a  hundred  thoasand  copies  were  circulated  in  that  State, 
emphatically  denounced  the  "  charge"  against  liim  of  being  friend^ 
t«  it,  as  "falte."  In  New  York,  Gov.  Seward  had,  in  a  publb 
message,  tiesitated  opposition ;  most  of  the  leading  Whig 
presses  and  speakers  of  the  Stale,  disclaimed  the  measure ;  and 
in  the  agriciiltural  districts,  the  assertion  that  the  success  of  the 
Whigs  would  eventuate  in  its  adoption,  was  treated  as  a  calunmyi 
Cven-Mr.  Clay,  who  had  beenannocompromi  sing  advocate  of  abankf 
conceded  something  to  the  public  sentiment ;  in  his  speech  at  Hai^ 
over.  He  condescended  to  express  on  unaccustomed  doubt,  and  to 
soy. that  if  an  adequate  substitute  could  be  found,  which  he  stiH 
thought  there  could  not,he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  its  adoption. 
And  yet'the  success  of  candidates,  holding  such  sentimenta,  and 
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Mlvooated  on  saeh  grounds,  is  now  cbimtd  to  be  u  inatneilMi 
by  the  people  in  isrot  of  the  Tery  memre  repndiftted,  so  antbori- 
tatire  ns  even  to  preehtde  ell  disenesion  of  iti  ptopriety  I  And 
the  monstroas  piretension  is  asBerted,  of  e  right  to  foreclon  the 
question  against  an  appeal  to  the  public  will,  and  to  fasten  on  the 
eoontry,  beyond  the  control  of  future  representatives  and  of  the 
people  tbemselTes,  a  goTemmental  machinery  wIwAi  can  be  coi» 
stitntionaDy  estaUished,  if  at  all,  only  aa  a  public  inMitntion,  bnt 
which,  once  established,  becomes  sacred  aa  a  ptirate  contract  1 
If  mich  a  doable  fraud  conld  be  successfully  executed,  the  forms 
of  popular  government  would  be  a  wretched  farce. 

Unquestionable  aa  is  the  right  to  repeal  a  law  creating  a  N»> 
tional  Bank,  uid  imperative  as  are  the  cousiderations  which 
demand  the  enforeemeat  of  the  right,  it  should  be  exercised  with 
B  careful  regard  to  the  intsreats  of  indiriduala.  The  act  which 
withdraws  from  the  institution  all  its  public  franchises  should  Be> 
eure  to  its  stockholders  the  property  they  have  inverted,  and  should 
leave  to  it  the  pow era  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  its  afiairs ; 
aad  an  ample  and  seasonable  notice  should  be  given,  by  the  mi- 
nority, of  theu  intention  to  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  question, 
M  that  the  individuals  who  may  afterward  voluntarily  implicate 
their  interests  with  the  institution,  shall  do  so  aubject  to  the  popn- 
lai  decision,  and  shall  have  as  little  reason  to  complain  of  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  repeal,  as  we  have  shown  that  they  have 
to  deny  its  existence. 

Upon  the  issue  thus  made  up,  the  Democracy  must  take  a  solemn 
l^^al  to  the  people,  to  repudiate  an  institution  which  is  incon^ 
patible  with  the  common  welfare  and  with  individual  ri^ds ;  to 
usert  the  supremacy  of  their  will  over  the  machinery  of  goven^ 
ment  and  over  their  own  servants;  to  rebuke  adetmtable  and 
dangerous  public  fraud;  to  vindicate  equality  against  privilege;  and 
to  redaimtothemselves  rights  without  which  they  cannot  befie*^ 
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The  good  ship  on  the  iceberg  stroek,  where  northera  seas  were  highr— 

And  midoighi  wrapped  in  ebon  veil  the  chill  and  starless  sky,  — 

Iistrack!— what  momsBt  was  there  tlKO  to  waste  Id  sonow^strifel 

Vheo  bat  COS  boU  advcDturans  luih  remained  'tween  dMth  end  liftt 

The  bdati  the  beat!  it  latUHAee forth  npsn  the  movataia  wave; 

And  leaping  dkrongs,  with  fMntie  hMte,  essay  its  power  to  saver- 

A  (ragflc  tbiag,  it  tossiDg  strove  amid  the  wrathful  tide,  .-<  ■ 

And  deep,  nnnttered  pangs  were  theirs  who  lefi  that  VMsel'a  aldfc'   y'-^'OO^IO 
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A  moaobeam  pierced  the  beavy  dond,  —  oh,  God !  whftt  n^bt  wu  ihae ! 
Who  atood  upon  that  &ted  deck,  in  calm  and  mut«  detpaii ! 
A  goiile  maidea,  just  armwed  from  slombei  soft  and  dear. 
Stretched  bei  whit«  aims  in  wild  amaze,  but  found  no  helper  neat. 

In  fond  adieu,  hot  hand  she  wared,  as  if  some  friend  sbe  blessed. 
Then  closer  drew  her  snowy  robe,  around  her  youthful  breast; 
And  upward  tolhe  daikeiied  beavoiB  imploriii^  glances  cast, 
While  her  rich  curls  profoBely  fell,  and  floated  on  the  blast. 

All  Hidden,  from  his  wildering  trance,  a  manlf  (cara  did  start, 
While  a  loud  agoniziiig  cry  burst  from  his  laboring  heart ; 
His  bloodless  lip  was  deadly  cold — stiBDge  lustre  fired  his  eye  — 
"  How  can  I  bear  a  brother's  name,  yet  leare  thee  thus  to  die !" 

He  plunged — the  crested  ware  he  ruled;  he  climbed  the  elorea  deck, 
And  clasped  her,  as  the  thundering  surge  swept  o'er  the  hearing  wret^ ; 
"Sweet  sitter,  'tis  thy  brother's  roice  —  his  cheek  it  pressed  to  thine — 
Tt^ether  childhood's  path  we  trod — thf  last  dread  couch  be  mine!" 

Still  looked  the  moon  with  pitying  eye,  all  lone  aud  silent  down, 
Encircling  them  with  holy  light,  as  with  a  martyr's  crown. 
Then  shrank  behind  her  fleecy  veil  >-  hoarse  shrieked  th'  impetuous  main; 
The  deep  lea  closed — and  where  were  they  ?  Ask  of  the  angel  train ! 

Ah !  Qoble  hearts  that  night  were  whelm'd  beneath  the  billows  high. 
And  temples  white  with  honored  years,  and  woman's  lore-lit  eye. 
And  clinging  to  its  mother's  breast  m  risions  soft  and  deep, 
Unwakened  ionocence  went  down  amid  the  pearls  to  sleep. 

The  slumberers—ihey  who  sank  that  hour,  without  a  struggling  breath. 
With  whom  the  unbroken  dream  of  life  so  melted  into  death — 
Say,  tamed  they  not,  in  deep  amaze  to  seek  the  scenes  of  time, 
When  first  eternity's  dread  shore  spread  out  in  pomp  sublime  t 

Wo,  wo  was  with  the  living  heart !    In  many  a  smillen  home, 
Where,  in  the  garniture  of  grief,  the  weeping  inmates  come, 
Eound  many  a  lonely  hearth-stone,  shall  Memory's  touch  restore 
The  image  of  the  lored  and  lost,  who  must  retnin  no  more. 

The  eye  that  saw  that  monster-mass  come  drifting  darkly  down, 
Destruction  in  its  wintry  breast,  and  on  its  ritreous  crown,  — 
The  ear  that  heard  the  deadly  crash,  the  thunder  of  the  ware, 
Can  nerei  lose  the  bitter  trace,  but  in  the  oblirious  grare. 

The  rescued  man,  to  listeung  groups,  shall  tell  the  fearful  tale, 
And  mute  afiection  clasp  his  hand,  and  childhood's  cheek  be  pale, 
And  while,  with  quickened  heart,  they  bless  the  great  Detirerer^  can, 
The  icebe^  and  the  buiied  ship  shall  prompt  their  tearful  pnyer. 

L.ILS. 
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THE  WINDS. 


Im  former  times  wh«i  the  wind  blew  over  iho  hftbhationB  of  mem, 
ninDg  clouds  of  dust  to  the  clonds  of  n^or  above,  swayiiig  t« 
and  fro  the  conical  head  of  the  Italian  poplar,  and  chasing  the  dry 
leaves  which  lay  under  the  naked  tree*,  the  chimneys  in  the 
honaea  and  the  fiasuies  in  the  doors  seemed  to  si^  or  to  whim- 
per in  sofiering ;  the  tree*  in  the  field  bowed  in  humility,  as  to  a 
atrong  and  severe  maater,  who  with  a  mthleBs  tyranny  seemed  to 
delight  to  tear  from  the  parent-branch,  snd  scatter  abroad,  the 
foliage  which  waa  their  grace  and  their  pride.  Such,  at  least, 
were  the  in^ressions  which  the  voice  and  motion  given  by  the 
wind  to  inanimate  objects,  excited,  alike  in  the  biaast  of  the  inhabi* 
tant  of  the  lonely  country  cottage,  and  in  that  of  the  denizen  of 
tha  ciowded  city.  And  certainly  there  is  no  miperatition  which 
we  can  more  easily  conceive  in  our  own  century,  free  as  we  think 
it  from  prejudicea,  than  that  wdiich  gave  a  meaning  of  warning  or 
of  threatening,  of  sapplication  or  of  complaint,  to  the  variona 
sounds  produced  by  what  we  call  now-a-days  a  "  corre&t  of  air," 
but  which  was  then  considered  as  a  kind  of  powerful,  mysteiioas 
being  called  Wind.  For  even  now  there  is  to  the  imagination  of 
many  a  persm,  in  the  breeze  which  blows  from  or  towards  the 
■ea,  something  else  than  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with 
aome  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor,  which  the  chemist  can 
analyze,  01  a  mass  of  elastic  fluid  sweeping  the  surface  of  the 
globe  with  a  les«  or  greater  velocity  which  the  mathematician  can 
calculate.  For  the  Bailor's  mother,  for  his  sisters,  for  his  wife 
•nd  children,  no  change  of  wind  can  go  by  unnoticed ;  and  every 
modification  in  its  direction  or  strength  must  speak  to  them  as 
distinct  a  language  as  the  best  articulating  voice  could  utter,  and 
more  expressive  and  more  impressive,  because  every  sound  an- 
nounces a  successful  or  dis^pointed  hope ;  while  often  its  fiat 
may  be  to  decide  between  death  and  life. 

But  how  different  these  feelings,  however  strong,  must  be  from 
those  which  similar  causes  produced  in  former  times, — when  winds 
were  considered  as  creations  of  favorable  or  evil  ^rits,  when  a 
general  belief  in  witches  and  magicians  prevailed  throughout  all 
cloases,  not  even  excepting  those  which  were  the  enlightened  ones 
of  the  time.  Nor  is  this  time  of  darkness  bo  far  behind  us  as  some 
might  suppose.  As  late  as  the  days  of  Newton,  the  great  mes- 
■iah  of  natural  philosophy,  there  were  men,  and  men  of  learning 
and  of  fame,  who  little  dreamed  that  they  would  be  Uamed  by  poa- 
terity  for  having  puUished  in  their  works,  the  prevailing  opiniou 
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of  their  day,  or  rathei  for  haTuig  acknowledged  them  aa  their  own. 
We  mention  but  one  ont  of  a  great  number,  becauee  hie  works 
were  full  of  interest,  and  may  yet  be  procured  much  more  easily 
than  thoM  of  former  and  leas-known  writers.  In  the  year  1662, 
Father  Gaapar  Schott,  the  disciple  and  devoted  admirer  of  Kircher, 
published  hiawork,  entitled  "Physicn  Coriosa,"*  which  sbowa 
the  cnrioiiB  opinions  then  in  general  circulation  whhr^ard  to  the 
causes  of  natural  phenomena.  This  learned  monk,  though  having 
himself  very  sound  notions  about  the  nature  and  causes  of  winds, 
thinks  it  necessary  however  to  examine,  whether  these  phenomena 
were  not  produced  by  angets  or  demons ;  and  aa  a  believer  in  the 
holy  books  he  had  to  admit  that  winds  were  really  produced  1^ 
spiritual  beings.  And  another  opinion  not  less  accredited  was, 
that  sometimee  individuals  had  the  power  of  enclosing  winds  in 
bags,  by  some  magic  spell.  "  And  we  are  told,"  says  Schott, 
in  the  said  work,  "  by  Claus  Magnus,  that  the  Finlanders  and  Lep- 
hndera,  among  other  remarkable  things  made  with  the  aid  of 
demons,  sell  to  navigators  all  kinds  of  winds ;  that  they  sell  them 
in  bags  tied  with  three  knots :  in  untying  the  first,  a  mild  breeie 
begins  to  blow ;  by  the  second,  a  stranger  wind  is  produced,  and 
the  third  causes  storms  to  rage." 

This  was  written,  as  we  already  mentioned,  in  1662,  which  he- 
longs  to  the  moat  glorious  time  of  the  history  of  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  when  young  Newton  bad  already  made  bis  great  analytical 
discovery,  and  was  preparing  the  complete  revolution  in  physical 
sciences,  which  afterward  was  effected.  And  Schott  was  not  aa 
ignorant  man  \  he  was  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the  age.f 
The  errors  which  his  book  contains,  he  had  adopted  ont  of  rever- 
ence for  sages  of  former  times;  his  own  opinions  bear  all  the 
stamp  of  a  sound  mind  and  a  clear  nndemtanding.  In  attacking 
the  opinion  of  Kepler  on  the  causes  of  winds,  which  consisted  in 
considering  the  earth  as  a  large  animal,  producing  winds  by  its 
respiration,  he  shows  how  little  he  waa  inclined  in  favor  of  super- 
natural causes. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1746),  D'Alembert,  the 

*  Phyues  Cnrion  ura  llintnlis  Nstora  et  Aitia,  lilnu  XII.  ConprelKua, 
1662.    The  flrKh«]fiafilledirithdetul»oft)ie  nine  natoreu  the  above  one. 

t  Gupw  Schott  wu  born  in  lGOS,iD  the  diocese  oTWorUbiu^.  Althei^iir 
19,  be  euteted  the  religioui  order  oT  St.  Ignstitu.  ODicconntof  Ihewan  m\aA 
then  deaoUled  Gremuuir,  be  vent  to  SicU)',  ud  sflermrd  to  Bmdc.  vhere  be 
liecune  acqntinted  with  Eircher.  He  retarned  to  his  nuive  country,  sfler  30 
years'  sUcDee.  Hm  laborioiu  liTe,  his  [uel;,  snd  the  simplicity  oT  bis  maDsera, 
■ade  bim  an  object  OT  veneration  to  both  Protestsnts  sad  CslhoUci —  iBiogn- 
ikklMetrmUb.) 
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Celebrated  French  mathetnaticiai),  wrote,  under  the  title  of  "  Reflee- 
tioDB  on  the  general  Cause  of  Winds,"  a  boibII  treatise,  which  wu 
crowned  by  that  already  so  distingniahed  scientific  body,  the 
academy  of  Berlin.  The  following  question,  proposed  by  the 
academy,  had  given  birth  to  D'Alembert's  investigations:  "7b 
determint  the  order  and  law  of  the  wind,  guppoHng  the  vrrth  tntirely 
aurrounded  by  a  dtep  ocean  :  to  that  the  direction  aitd  the  velocity  of 
thewiTtd  vxtuld  be  found  for  any  given  place  at  any  given  tnommt." 
D'Alembert,  with  the  aid  of  his  superior  mathematical  talents, 
gave  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question,  notwithstanding 
the  great  difficulties  it  presented.  Though  it  is  not  at  present 
our  object  to  trace  the  history  of  the  attempts  made  to  elucidate 
the  question  of  winds,  but  merely  to  show  which  of  its  phases 
seemed  most  important  to  philosophers  at  difierent  times,  we 
shall  briefly  mention  the  chief  features  of  this  interesting  treatise. 
The  times  had  changed  since  the  days  and  the  opinions  of  SchotU 
Newton's  great  discoveries  in  natiural  philosophy,  and  eepecially  on 
general  gravitation,  had  attracted  the  attentioh  of  philosophers 
toward  physical  causes,  in  the  investigation  of  physical  efiects ; 
the  glorious  success  of  the  great  British  genius,  in  accounting  for 
the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  had  banished  jfna/  cautet  froai 
the  dominions  of  science.  The  interesting  phenomena  of  tides 
had  been  explained  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  the  moon, 
to  the  satisfaclion  of  all  philosophers. 

D'Alembert,  considering  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  as  another 
kind  of  ocean,  covering  the  whole  globe,  of  a  fluid  less  dense, 
more  elastic,  and  eauer  to  be  set  in  motion,  than  the  loVter  one, 
ntttibuted  its  most  constant  oscillatiouB  to  the  same  causes  which 
produce  tides.  And  he  arrived  actually  by  mathematical  investi* 
gallons  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  ought  to  blow  a  continuous 
eastern  wind  under  the  equator  and  in  the  torrid  zone ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  western  winds,  sometimes  accompanied  with  gales, 
ought  to  prevail  in  the  temperate  zone. 

This  treatise,  however  deserving  in  a  general  scientific  point 
of  view,  could  not  contribute  much  to  our  knowledge  on  winds. 
It  was  not  as  unfounded  a  speculation  as  those  of  former  centuries^ 
but  yet  a  speculation ;  as  the  starting  point  was  a  mere  hypothetical  ' 
Mate  of  things,  the  results  could  be  at  best  but  approximations. 
It  is  however  immensely  superior  to  oU  attempts  made  by  Schott 
and  the  philosophers  of  that  period.  It  is  a  real  investigation : 
but  not  of  the  right  nature,  at  least  inasmuch  as  physical  sciem. 
«es  are  concerned. 

From  the  attempts  made  centuries  ago,  to  aeconut  for  the 
meteorological  phenomena  which  we  comprehend  in  the  general         ■ 
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expreuioii  of  Wind,  it  might  be  inferred  that  long  Braoe  the  phe- 
nomena which  were  to  be  exphiined  were  well  known.  Bnt  if  we 
open  the  modem  and  most  recent  pubtications  oa  the  sabject  we 
looa  discover  how  erroneous  such  an  opinion  would  be :  for,  in^ 
rtead  of  finding  in  these  mere  epeculationa  on  the  causes  which 
produce  winds  with  all  their  different  charncterB,  we  find  them  on 
the  contrary  of  an  essentially  positive  nature,  filled  with  descrip- 
tions of  new  apparatus  under  the  name  of  anemometers,  intended 
to  make  ua  better  acquainted  with  the  insensible  or  ludden  chan- 
ges wliich  take  place  in  the  force  and  direction  of  the  proverbi- 
ally changeable  wind ;  instead  of  the  general  theories  of  former 
times,  and  the  criticisms  on  them,  we  find  accurate  descriptions 
of  Nngle  storms,  with  minute  ^tements  of  the  times  at  which 
they  began  to  blow  in  difieient  places,  and  their  directions  at  a 
given  moment  for  all  those  places ;  in  short,  histories  of  the  winds 
which  succeeded  each  other  throughout  the  year,  in  each  particu- 
lar place  of  observation,  and  of  some  of  the  strongest  gales,  ex- 
tending  over  a  continent,  or  such  a  part  of  the  ocean  as  felt  their 
action.  This  shows  that  the  science  of  winds  is  as  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, since,  after  having  attempted  for  oentuiies  to  explain  the 
phenomena  by  theories,  it  was  at  last  discovered  that  our  first  care 
ought  to  be  to  inquire  into  the  iacts  of  these  phenomena  themselves. 

Our  country  claims  the  honor  of  having  pointed  out,  before  any 
other,  the  toad  which  may  lead  to  the  final  solution  of  this  impor- 
tant question;  and  in  our  country  our  celebrated  Franklin  has  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  show  what  might  be  done,  by  his 
accouitf  of  a  northeast  storm,  that  took  place  on  the  21st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1743.' 

Since  Franklin,  several  other  of  onr  countrymen  followed  the 
example  given  by  this  great  observer  in  tracing  the  course  of 
northeastern  gales  throughout  the  country.  Their  observations 
on  the  subject,  published  in  various  scientific  papers,  furnish  still 
almost  the  only  data  which  meteorologists  of  Europe  as  well 
as  of  ovs  own  country  have  at  their  command  in  their  inquiries 
into  the  laws  of  winds.  This  is  clearly  manifest  from  an  article 
by  Mr.  Dove,f  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  contained  in  one  of  the 
last  numbers  of  Toggendorfs  Annals  (1841,  No.  1).  It  is  en- 
titled, "On  the  liaw  of  Storms;"  and  is  chiefly  intended  to  estate 
lish  an  assertion  made  by  the  author  in  182S,  stating  that  all  the 
phenomena  accompanying  the  most  powerful  storms  may  be  ac- 

■  Woriis  oT  Franklin,  b;  J.  Bparki,  vol  ii.,  109. 

t  H.  W.  Dotg  it  well  kaoirn  in  Gertnan;,  sod  to  all  thnce  lAo  take  an  active 
iaterttt  in  the  science  of  meteorology,  Ii>r  bis  vthroa 
vaiiatioiks  of  tlie  ^nn^nytfr  and  the  thmnonvter* 
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cQRnted  for,  by  soppoming  a  tornado  advancing  from  the  aonthweit 
to  ihe  northeast.  The  new  proofs  in  favor  of  this  opinion  are  tab^ 
Crom  **  acme  excaUent  pubUeationa  of  Mr.  Kedfield,"  as  the  Gei* 
man  meteotologiat  himself  states.  Our  readers  will  not  have 
forgotten  perhaps,  that  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Redfield,  Mr.  Espy 
in  TUladelphia  opposed  anotJier  one,  which  Brandes  had  mads 
][iiowa  aa  early  as  the  year  1820,  wilhcmt  being  aUe,  howerer,  to 
iMppori  it  bf  so  many  facta  as  oui  eoantrjrman  was  able  to  cot 
loct  and  cite.  This  opinion  conaista  in  admittii^  that  in  stoma 
the  wind  Uows  from  all  qnazters  toward  a  central  point,  whieb 
itself  howerec  ia  moring  in  a  certain  directkni.  It  may  easily  be 
eoKceived  how  the  same  facts  serre  both  these  views  with  an 
eqnal  satisfaction.  In  bodt  cases  the  atorm  is  proceeding  with  a 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  the  wind  constantly  changing  ia  direction 
and  strength.  Mr.  Ked£eld's  view  of  the  phenomena,  has  been 
more  recently  stiengtlieBed  by  the  obsemtions  of  CoL  Reid, 
governor  of  Bermoda. 

The  following  facta  result  from  the  researches  ol  Red£eld  and 
field: 

I.  Storms  which  arise  in  the  tropical  zone,  keep  their  original 
dbeetioB  from  southeast  to  northwest  ahnost  unchanged,  aa  long 
as  they  remain  between  the  tropics :  bst  as  soon  as  they  enter 
into  the  temperate  zone,  they  undergo  an  inflexion,  so  that  their 
directiim  ia  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  former,  vii.  from  soutl^ 
west  to  noTtheasL  The  stonn  wfaish  in  the  tropical  zone  in- 
creases but  slowly  in  breadth,  extendi  suddenly  after  the  inflexion- 
Mr.  Dove's  origiaal  purpose  in  publishing  his  paper  "  on  lb* 
law  of  storms,"  was  to  show  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  to 
be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  c;haracters  of  these  storms,  as 
wdU  aa  of  the  trade-wmds,  and  the  regukr  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  with  the  seasons,  in  both  hemiflpherea.  We  giro 
here  hia  explanatioas  aa  well  aa  possible  without  diagiams.  Stqn 
posing  that  by  any  cause  a  mass  of  air  be  propelled  from  the 
Castor  toward  the  north,  with  an  original  direction  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  equator.  This  mass  of  air  would  move  toward  the 
pole,  if  the  earth  had  no  rotatory  motion,  and  if  no  winds  were 
Mowing  in  a  straight  transversal  direction.  But,  in  conaequenca 
of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth,  it  will  tend  toward  the  north- 
east, or  rather  toward  sonte  point  between  north  and  east ;  for 
coming  from  the  equator  it  has  a  greater  velocity  than  the  snrfaca 
of  the  globe  in  higher  latitudes,  and  will  move  therefore  over  thia 
surface  in  an  easterly  direction,  while  at  the  same  time  it  moves 
toward  the  north  in  consequence  of  die  original  impulse  it  r^ 
ceived.    In  this  obliqae  motion  all  particles  of  the  maas  woul^ooglc 
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remain  parallel  to  each  other,  if  they  did  not  meet  with  any  ol^ 
atacle.  But  the  space  in  which  they  enter  being  filled  with  air 
of  an  inferior  velocity,  the  phonomenrai  becomea  more  cMnpli- 
cated  through  thii  circumstance.  The  eaat  aide  of  the  monng 
air  being  in  contact  with  air  of  an  inferior  Telocity,  while  the 
weat  aide  is  constantly  in  contact  with  air  of  the  aame  velocity, 
the  paralleliBm  of  the  duectiona  will  be  deatroyed  and  a  rotatory 
motion  produced  in  its  place,  in  the  directicMi  of  aoutheaat  and 
northwest.  In  other  worda,  on  the  east  side  the  Tel«ci^  due  to 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  will  decrease  rapidly,  while  that  which 
results  from  the  oiigioal  impulse  toward  the  north  continues :  on 
the  west  side  it  is  quite  the  contrary.  Hence  the  production  of  ■ 
vortex  in  the  above  direction.  Without  an  obstacle,  no  anch  vor- 
tex being  produced,  it  follows  that  the  greater  the  obstacle,  the 
atronger  the  tendency  toward  a  rotatory  motion  will  be.  Now,  as 
there  ia  between  the  tropics  a  constant  current  of  air  from  north- 
east towards  southwest,  the  rotation  will  be  greater  than  without 
this  circumstance.  So  the  storm  originating  at  the  equator  with 
a  northern  direction  and  a  tendency  toward  the  east,  may  be  d^ 
fleeted  towards  the  northwest  by  the  action  of  the  northeast  wind, 
and  continue  in  the  same  direction  with  ita  rotatory  motion  whils 
it  remains  in  the  tropical  zone.  But  beyond  this  limit  some  of  th* 
circumstances  change.  A  wind  blowing  from  the  southwest  tow- 
ard the  northeast,  instead  of  the  one  which  blew  formerly  in  a 
contrary  direction,  changes  suddenly  the  direction  of  the  storm, 
while  changing  at  the  ^ame  time  the  cauaes  which  produced  the 
vortex,  the  circular  velocity  of  the  latter  must  decrease  at  the 
same  time  as  its  radius  increases. 

Tiiis  is  the  substance  of  Mi.  Dove's  ideas  on  the  law  of  those 
storms  which  have  been  observed  in  the  Weat  Indies,  and  over  onr 
Atlantic  cities.  We  give  it,  because  we  think  that  it  may  interest 
those  who  took  an  interest  in  either  of  the  two  opiniona  aupported 
by  Mr.  Sedfield  and  Mr.  Espy. 

How  the  German  philosopher  thinks  that  a  mass  of  air  may  be 
moved  Buddenly  from  the  equator  toward  the  north,  we  do  not 
know  J*  and  inasmuch  as  this  remains  in  the  dark,  his  explanation 
cannot  be  considered  ss  a  new  proof  in  favor  of  his  and  Mr.  Bed- 
field'a  view,  nor  against  Brandes's  and  Eapy's.  We  would  not 
have  placed  this  part  of  the  paper  before  our  readers,  had "  it  not 
been  that  the  numerous  facts,  which  precede  and  fallow  it,  had 
been  originally  published  in  this  country. 

We  said  that  the  science  of  winds  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 

*  CAlemberl't  reflectioiu  show  how  Uii*  maf  be  concdvnL 
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repeat  it  after  having  stated  how  much  hod  been  done  ia  out  aim 
country  for  its  advancement.  And  so  it  wilt  appear  if  we  eonsider 
that  the  little  we  know  refers  to  a  peculiar  Icind  of  wiuda,  to 
Morms.  In  the  Bome  manner  as  historians  handed  us  down  naira> 
tiona  oa  ware  and  leTolutions,  which  have  at  all  times  desolated  hu> 
man  society,  without  almost  ever  noticing  the  intervals  of  peace  and 
felicity,  not  less  interesting  than  those  of  bloodshed  and  misery; 
■0  natural  philosophers  made  ns  acquainted  with  the  gales  which 
open  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  bury  the  ships  imder  the  immense 
waves,  or  throw  them  on  some  rocky  diore ;  which  deracinate  the 
fir-tree  and  mutOate  the  majestic  oak,  while  they  carry  ruiti  and 
desolation  through  villages  and  cities.  But  the  mild  summer  breeze 
which  cools  the  forehead  of  the  tired  husbandman,  carries  the  per- 
fumes of  the  honey-locust  to  the  invalid's  chamber,  and  sounds 
like  music  in  the  leaves  of  the  aspen-tree,  this  baa  not  been  hon- 
ored with  the  same  attention  as  its  destructive  brother.  Nor  do  we 
know  much  more  about  moderate  breezes,  with  regard  to  different 
places  and  different  times,  though  periiaps  a  great  deal  of  materials 
might  be  gathered  now  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  ei^ciolly 
from  those  where  there  are  libtrty-polu.  But  among  those  there 
are  two  essential  elements  wanting,  viz.,  the  instant  at  which  the 
wind  changes,  and  a  comparative  estimation  of  its  strength. 

The  ntility  of  such  observations  may  not  seem  evident  to  some 
of  our  readers,  and  it  would  perhaps  to  any  one  be  difficult  to 
ahow  what  results  they  may  lead  to  hereafler ;  though  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  would  gain  immensely.  But  utility  there  will 
be  in  them.  No  attention  of  man  in  his  intercourse  with  nature 
remains  unnoticed.  In  her  school  he  acquires  almost  a  creative 
power:  he  improves  stocks  and  fruits ;  transforms  tasteless  vege- 
tables into  delicacies ;  gives  new  hues  and  sweets  to  the  wild 
flowers,  and  fills  his  gardens  with  the  most  beautiful  ones  of  his 
own  creation, — not  to  mention  the  mechanical  results  to  which 
the  study  of  nature  has  enabled  him  to  arrive.  But  to  speak  of 
something  which  is  more  nearly  related  with  the  question :  When 
Torricelli  discovered  the  barometer,  and  the  cause  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  liquid  in  its  tube,  he  thought  that  he  only  proved  the 
absurdity  of  nature's  "  horror  for  the  void :  "  his  discovery  was  as 
porely  theoretical  as  any  ever  made ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely,  in 
the  eyes  of  modem  navigators,  a  more  useful  instrument,  and 
indispensable  instrument,  than  this  philosophical  toy ;  and  few  sea- 
men who  once  understand  its  use  would  like  to  embarit  without  it. 
Torricelli  does  not  seem  to  have  suspected  a  connexion  between 
the  variations  of  the  barometer  and  the  changes  of  the  weather; 
and  it  was  not  witbont  a  great  surprise  that  he  discovered  that  ti(<^QQ|(> 
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rieration  of  the  mercury  is  his  tnbe,  changed  constantly, — and 
before  he  died,  the  face  of  the  barometer  had  already  become  a 
Iwok  of  prophecy  on  which  the  approaching  changes  of  wea&et 
were  to  he  read.  Now  every  seaman  knows  hy  this  instrument 
that  a  gale  is  going  to  blow.  When  we  know  more  about  calm 
winds,  may  it  not  be  expected  tbti  the  barometer  may  predict 
them  tool 


THE  RETURN. 

A  BASE  has  left  Saint  Helen's  isle, 

A  Friace  is  at  the  helm, 
She  bean  the  Exile  Emperor 

Back  to  his  ancient  realm. 
No  jof oei  Aoux  burst*  &om  hei  crew 

A»  o'er  tba  wares  they  dance. 
Bat  sileatly,  throogh  foam  ind  spray. 

Seek  they  the  shores  (^  France. 
A  Seedier  comes ! — Haste,  comrades,  haste ! 

To  greet  him  on  the  strand ; 
Tis  loDg  tiace  by  his  sida  ye  fen^t 

For  Glory's  chosen  laitd. 
A  Leader  comes! — Let  loud  hnzzai 

Boisi  from  the  extended  liae, 
And  glancing  armB,  and  helmets  tatsed, 

In  martial  spleodor  shine. 
A  Conqaerar  cotnei !  —  Fly  Anilrian,  ffy ! 

Before  his  awfol  frown :  — 
Kneel,  Lombard,  knae) !  that  pallid  brow 

Has  w<sn  the  Iron  Crown  ! 
The  eagles  ware !  the  tnirapet  soonds  I 

Amid  the  cannon's  foai, 
Ye  rictois  i^a  hundred  fields, 

Simonad  your  chief  once  more ! 
And  can  that  be  the  warlike  stnin 
Thai  floated  on  Mareogo'i  plain  1 
And  (o  the  breeze  in  triamph  flnug 
O'er  Alpine  cliff  and  glacier  rung ! 
No  tenor  now  is  in  that  soiiod 

A  haughty  foe  to  quell ; 
The  bogle-note  is  wild  and  sad, 
It  oily  breathes— "Farewell." 
A  Monarch  comes ! — From  royal  anua 

Remore  the  euTioiu  ntst,  GoO*jlc 
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A  Hooarch  comes,  —  the  iriple  crova 
b  freed  firom  {[sthering  dust 

Gmti  him  not  to  the  halls  oTitate, 

Hii  diadem  is  liveD; 
But  bear  him  where  f  on  hallowed  tpira 

1b  pointing  np  to  bearea. 
And  with  the  requiem's  plainilre  swell, 

With  dirge  and  tolemn  pray«r, 
Eoter  the  marble  halla  of  death, 

And  thione  yoni  monarcli  there ! 

A  Husband  comes !  —  Imperial  biida, 

[Jnbai  thy  i^al  bower. 
Let  mnmc  ring  through  ererr  hall. 

Light  stream  from  erery  tower. 
Haste  !  gentle  wiTe,  to  greet  those  lips, — 

They  hare  been  long  nopTeat; 
That  weary  head  may  slnmber  now 

On  thy  deroted  breast. 

She ecHoes not  thns ! — Oh!  Heaven,  Aat  sh^ 

E'en  tht,  again  should  wed. 
Whose  whole  life  shonld  hare  been  one  thon^t, 

One  memory  of  the  dead  '. 
Bui  suy— call  her  yihomflrti  he  bred, 

The  miatteu  of  his  fate, 
The  child  of  Destiny,  whose  star, 
'       Ascendant,  made  him  great 
She  sleepe — ■  they  may  not  meet  again 

E'en  in  death's  cold  embrace. 
Oh  !  ne'er  beside  that  hallowed  dnat 

His  recreant  ashes  place  f 
She  lived,  while  Fortune  smiled  on  km 

Without  a  changeful  Jrotni, 
She  lired,  while  Hearen  bestowed  an  heir 

To  that  imperial  crown  i— 
But  when  the  itricken  Idol  bowed 

Beneath  misfortone^  stroke. 
She  had  a  human  heart, —  it  bled, 

Awoman'iheart,— it  broke! 
No  cannon  peal  booms  o'er  ber  gnre, 
No  drooping  banner  there  shall  wara, 
fiat  bar's  shall  be  a  purer  bme 
Than  that  which  gilds  the  Conqueror's  name ; 
And  hers  shall  be  a  holier  sbrine 
Than  thine,  "  Heir  of  the  World,"  than  thbe ! 
Por  Want's  pale  children,  hand  in  band, 
M DTcd  with  her  princely  fiineial  band. 
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And  Gratitude  iti  blessingi  shed 
To  coDsecra[e  her  peaceful  bed, — 
While  filial  lore  oae  peerlen  tine 
'GisTed  OD  the  tomb  of  JoMphine. 

A  Father  comes !  —  Heste,  priDceljr  ho, 

'With  banner,  plume,  and  lance  i 
Lead  forth,  to  greet  thy  ure's  reiam, 

The  chivalry  of  Fiance; 
And  kneel  upmi  thy  cotmiiy'a  sod. 

Amid  that  noble  band. 
In  loyal  pride  and  61ial  lore. 

To  kiai  that  royal  hand. 

Hiuh !  hnah !  a  plaint,  a  voice  of  wail, 
Floats  laiatly  on  the  dying  gale ; 
And  through  a  distant  castle's  halls, 
Alcng  its  dim  and  anciatt  walls, 
A  sigh  steels  cxi  —  it  speaks  of  doom  — 
A  noteless  grare — an  early  tomb  ! 

A  Son  retains !  —  Find  mother,  come ! 

He  waits  thy  dear  caress. 
Once  more  upon  that  loAy  brow 

Thy  lips  in  fondness  pies*. 
And  think  not  of  the  Emperor, 

The  Chief,  the  mighty  man, 
Bnt  clasp  again  thy  laiihaired  boy. 

Thy  youthful  Corsican. 
Ah !  age  and  grief  have  dimmed  thine  eye, 

But,  placed  upon  that  head, 
A  mother's  band  would  recognise — 

That  mother  too  is  dead  I 

And  what  a  destiny  was  hers ! 

A  &ir  and  youthful  bride, 
Whoi  dangers  61led  her  huaband's  path 

She  shared  them  by  his  side. 
A  mother  next,  and  in&nt  eye* 

To  hers  looked  fondly  np ; 
0  was  not  that  the  dearest  drop 

That  blest  bet  mingled  cap  7 
A  widowed  matron  then  we  see. 

Amid  that  youihfui  band, 
And  one  by  one  they  lefi  her  side, 

To  shine  in  other  Isnd. 
A  wotnan  next,  whom  friendly  Fate* 

Had  raised  oo  rspid  wings ; 
^he  parent  of  a  royal  group, 

Aftmily  oTkings! 
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And  then  in  exile  sad  and  lone, 

Lmmenling  over  greamen  flown, 

Id  ■orrow'i  hoiu  uncomTorted, 

Like  her  who  wept  o'er  Ruoa's  dead ; 

But  dekib'a  cold  frost  came  o'er  her  brow, 

Hw  piers  are  past  —  alie  slambeTi  now. 

A  Brother  cornea ! — Fratonal  tie* 

May  now  be  joined  again. 
Since  Fate  lestorea  the  bright«*t  link 

That  ^tiered  in  the  ehain. 
Oh !  broihen  brare  and  siaten  &ii, 

With  joTova  wdcome  oome, 
And  meet  aa  ent  within  the  bowen 

Of  fonr  own  iilood  home. 
No:  Tiiae,  and  Death,  and  Distance,  tell 

That  call  ia  raised  in  vain. 
The  wearf  exiles  may  not  meet 

In  their  childhood's  home  agKln. 

Napoleon  cornea !  —  Go  apeak  that  word 

At  midnight's  mwM  hour 
In  Champ  de  Mara — will  it  not  prora 

A  apell  of  fearful  power  1 
Will  not  a  shadowy  host  arise 

From  field  and  mountain  ridge, 
Ftom  Waterloo,  from  Austerlilz, 

From  Lodi's  fatal  bridge, 
And  wheel  in  airy  echelloa. 

From  pass,  and  height,  and  plain, 
To  fbnn  npon  that  ancient  ground 

Theii  scattered  ranks  again  1 

Go  speak  it  in  the  Lonrre's  halls, 

'Mid  priceless  works  of  art, 
Will  not  etch  lifelike  figure  from  • 

The  glowing  caoTssa  start  ? 
Go  to  Veraailles,  where  heroes  frown 

And  moneicha  lire  in  stone, 
Across  thoae  chiselled  lipa,  will  not 

A  stiriUng  murmur  run  1 

No,  no,  the  marble  still  may  be 
Cold,  cold  and  sUent  —  So  is  he. 
The  pencil'a  living  hues  may  bloom, 
But  hia  bare  faded  in  the  tomb,  — 
And  warriors,  in  their  narrow  homes 
Sleep,  reckless  that  their  leader  comes. 

Napole<»  ctnnea !  —but  Rhine's  full  flood 
fioUa  oo  without  n  tinge  of  blood; 
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The  Pyramids  >tiU  trawa  in  gloom 
And  giandetir,  oVi  an  empty  tomb. 
And  sweetly  itill  tb«  mooabeim  amilaa 
Upon  the  bir  Veoetitn  iiles. 
Napoleoi  comes ! — bat  Moscow's  spiies 
fiave  ceased  to  glow  with  hostile  firei. 
No  spirit  io  a  whisper  deep 
Procluma  it  where  tb«  Ombd  deep, 
Oi  sighs  from  colmnn,  tower,  or  done, 
Atuune  that  once  waafmedinBoBM.-* 
For  life  and  power  have  paaaed  awnj, 
And  he  is  here — a  king  of  elny. 
Now  let  the  gazing  nations  stand 

Id  awe  and  reverence  here, 
While  France,  the  mighty  mourner,  bends 

AboTe  her  hero's  bier. 
Ah  !  fear,  and  hate,  and  rivalry. 

To  homan  sorrow  turn, 
E'en  haoghty  England  dfops  a  teu 

Upon  Napoleon's  urn. 
He  will  not  wake  at  war^  alarms, 

Its  music,  or  its  moans : 
Be  will  not  wake  when  Europe  heart 

The  crash  of  cmmbling  thrones, — 
And  inatimtioiks  gray  with  age 

Are  numbered  with  forgotten  things, 
And  privilege,  and  "  right  divine" 

Rest  with  the  people — not  their  kings. 
Now  raise  the  imperial  mmumat, 

Fame's  tribnte  to  the  brave, 
The  warrior's  place  of  pilgrimage 

Shall  be  Napoleon's  gnre. 
France,  bivyiog  long  his  island  tomb 

Amid  the  lonely  deep. 
Has  gained  at  last  the  treasured  dnst,  — 

Sleep,  mighty  morlal,  sleep ! 
Ay — dreamleas  as  the  unhonored  head 

Trampled  beneath  earth's  humblest  sod, 
Best  till  the  Archangel's  trump  hath  blown. 

The  summons  of  thy  Judge  and  Ood. 

Woodstock,  Tsbmont,  J)*umUr,  1B40. 
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ANTHON'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONAKY.* 


The  extent  and  ralne  of  the  work  whose  title  is  given  below 
hxve  been  so  generally  eulogized  by  the  presa,  and,  aa  for  as  we 
can  leam,  so  fully  recognised  by  the  public  admiration,  that  any 
farther  praise  of  its  execution,  or  Tecommendation  of  ita  useful- 
oeas,  may  now  be  considered  altogether  superfluous.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  books  which  spring  into  the  world  all  armed  to 
defy  and  to  contend  with  criticism  at  their  rery  birth.  It  knowB 
no  infancy  and  requires  no  nursing.  A  great  and  neeful  work 
was  generally  expected  from  its  distinguished  author,  and  a  great 
and  useful  work  has  been  produced. 

This  is  all  the  eulogy  we  consider  it  necessary  to  bestow 
aponit — and  what  more  could  we  1  And  besides,  though  justice 
would  extort  this  tribute  were  we  even  influenced  by  any  reluc- 
tance to  offer  it,  yet  we  frankly  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  which 
any  reader  may  choose  to  make,  of  being  at  the  date  of  these 
presenta  in  a  mood  rather  sternly  critical — not  to  say  even  cen- 
•orions.  The  truth  is,  if  it  must  out,  that  we  are  somewhat  in 
the  frame  of  mind  of  that  worthy  old  Athenian  whoso  candid 
simplicity  and  honesty  have  not  been  fairly  appreciated  by  his- 
tory, who  confessed  himself  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  Aristides 
perpetually  called  "  The  Just,"  and  therefore  voted  for  his  banish- 
ment  to  get  rid  for  a  while  of  this  intolerable  monotony  of  praise. 
It  may  be  all  true  enough,  and  we  have  no  desire  of  gainsaying 
it,  but  we  are  tired  of  hearing  this  single  tune  of  indiscriminate 
eulogy  and  homage  to  ProfesBOr  Anthon,  as  the  vary  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  of  cUssicaJ  erudition.  If  other  people  will  fall  down  in 
his  path,  like  the  Persian  in  the  dawning  presence  of  his  God, 
instead  of  averting  onr  eyes  in  dazzled  wonderment  and  rev- 
erence, we  choose  to  look  straight  forward  upon  the  full  broaid 
disk  of  the  great  luminary,  with  the  aii  of  such  optical  appllancoa 
as  we  may  command,  and  to  enjoy  to  our  heart's  content  the  con- 
templation of  every  spot  our  jealoai  eye  may  discover  iqton  it. 
Profesaor  Antbon's  progress  through  the  oideal  of  the  criticism 

*  A  ClMtietl  Dictioiuij,  eontuning  an  Aeconnt  of  the  priocipal  Proper 
Wunes  mentioned  in  Ancient  Aulhdi,  and  intended  to  elucidate  all  the  impor- 
tant points  eonaected  with  the  Geo^raphT,  Hittorr,  Biogntphy,  Mrthol<^,  sad 
nu  Aitiv  <rf'the(^MksutdIlaiiiaQi,togetherwilh«B  Aeeonntof  theCriu, 
IFo^K,  aad  Haanms,  with  Tabnlsr  Tshics  of  the  Same.  By  Char)**  Aa- 
aca,  L.  L.  D.,  J^-Proftasor  of  the  Gnck  and  X«tin  Lawages  a  Cdombia 
College,  New  Yorii,  and  Heeler  of  the  OnonQai  School  "Bim  uMtUfatgiuu.''-^ 
Jbg.—'Seir  Todt,  Harper  k.  Brothen,  1841.  , 
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of  the  press,  from  "  its  SeTene  Highneas"  the  Jiew  York  Review, 
down  to  the  humblest  Uttle  nenrspaper  "  or^an"  of  the  humblest 
little  vill^e  in  the  country,  has  been  one  oninterrupted  triumphal 
procession,  and  lond  and  nnceasing  have  been  the  lo  Pmmu 
which  have  greeted  his  progress  along  the  Sacred  Way — laden 
with  the  untold  wealth  of  his  spoils  of  modem  libraries  and  ancient 
lore.  If  we  must  perform  a  part  in  the  pageant,  it  shall  rather  be 
that  of  the  attendant  whose  station  was  behind  the  chariot  of  its 
exulting  hero — to  remind  him  that  he  was  after  ell  only  a  man, 
and  to  preserve  his  head  from  getting  entirely  turned  by  all  the 
applauses  and  flatteries  of  the  rest,  by  telling  him  every  disagree- 
able  truth  he  could  lay  bis  tongue  to.  We  therefore  carefully 
close  that  side  of  our  double  critical  standish  which  is  sweetened 
with  the  honey  of  approbation,  with  which  the  author  of  the 
work  before  as  must  long  ere  this  have  become  completely  cloyed ; 
and  open  that  alone  in  which  we  are  wont  to  distil,  according  to 
the  merits  of  the  occasion,  a  stronger  or  weaker  decoction  of  the 
gall  of  censure.  To  paraphrase  Mark  Antony,  we  come  to  crit- 
icise Mr.  Anthon,  not  to  praise  him. 

The  standard  of  profession  by  which  our  author  expresses  his 
own  willingness  to  be  measured,  is  at  least  no  very  humble  one, 
and  if  many  very  eminent  authors  have  deemed  it  best  becoming 
them  to  appear  before  the  public,  in  their  title-page  or  preface,  all 
snfiiised  with  the  blushes  of  tbeii  own  modesty,  our  very  learned 
and  able  professor  certainly  exhibits  but  little  disposition  to  fol- 
low any  such  example.  We  are  told  in  the  title-page  that  this 
single  octavo  volume  is  intended  to  "elucidate  all  the  Important 
points  connected  with  the  Geography,  History,  Biography,  My 
thology,  and  Fine  Arts,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;" — and  again, 
in  the  preface,  that  the  liberal  and  enterprising  publishers  by 
whom  the  work  is  issued,  having,  at  great  sacrifice  of  their  appa- 
rent interest,  determined  to  discard  Lcmpriere  altogether,  of  which 
they  had  the  stereotype  plates  of  an  excellent  edition,  improved 
and  enlarged  at  a  former  day  by  Professor  Anthon's  own  hand, 
and  wishing  "a  classical  dictionary  in  tu  complete  and  useful  a 
form  as  it  could  possibly  be  made,"  the  present  "  new  work  was 
the  result ;  not  an  improved  edition  of  the  old  one,  but  a  work 
on  which  the  patient  labor  of  two  entire  years  has  been  faithfully 
expended." 

A  profound  observation  has  been  more  than  onco'made,  that 
"  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day."  Now  we  certainly  should  feel 
•carcely  less  surprise  at  being  told  that  this  respectable  old  his- 
torical truth  we  had  so  long  received  for  gospel  was  all  a  mistake, 
tnd  that  the  building  of  Rome  had  been  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
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the  easy  paEtime  of  a  Bmnmer's  afternoon,  than  we  feel  on  bela^ 
{pravely  told  that  a  ctaaeical  dictionary  aa  perfect  a*  it  '*  coald 
possibly  be  made,"  and  intended  to  "elucidate  all  the  important 
pointB,"&c.,&c.,aa  before  quoted  from  the  title-page,  was  the  work 
of  a  couple  of  years !  —  especially  as  it  is  well  known  to  the  pul^ 
lie,  that  within  those  two  yeais,  beside  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  lahorions  professorship,  and  the  active  saperintendance  of  one 
of  the  principal  and  best  of  the  classical  schools  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Antbon  has  had  some  considerable. portion  of  bis  time  engrossed 
by  rarions  literary  enterprises  of  a  different  character.  A  glance, 
moreover,  along  the  pages  of  the  formidable  "  List  of  Worics, 
exclusive  of  the  classics,  fonning  part  of  the  author's  private 
collection,  and  (1)  which  have  been  consulted  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  edition,"  is  certainly  little  calculated  to  diminish  the 
astonishment  excited  by  the  former  statement.  We  know  Mr. 
Anthon's  prodigious  industry  and  efficiency,  —  we  know  that,  with 
his  frame  of  cast  iron,  his  daily  habits  of  perfect  regularity  and 
method,  and  his  facility  of  execution,  he  can  probably  accomplidi 
more  in  a  given  space  of  time  than  any  other  diree  men  we  could 
select  in  his  own  department  of  learning  and  labor,  — we  know 
that  a  steam-engine  aflbrds  the  only  adequate  comparison  hy 
which  we  can  convey  an  idea  of  his  modus  operandi, — yet  we 
still  confess  ourselves  fairly  pnzzled  by  these  "two  years"! 
We  shrewdly  suspect  that  it  must  be  a  typographical  error,  and 
that  the  "patient  labor"  of  at  least  the  period  of  the  Trojan  War 
must  have  been  "  faithfully  expended"  upon  the  huge  and  closely 
printed  tome  before  us;  —  respecting  whicli,  by  the  way,  it  ia 
scarcely  less  a  mystery  how,  notwithstanding  its  great  and 
manifest  superiority  over  any  competing  work  in  the  market,  it 
eon  be  afforded  by  the  publishers  at  the  disproportionately  low 
price  of  five  dollars. 

However,  passing  over  sny  points  of  this  nature,  we  come  to  the 
body  of  the  woric  itself,  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  undeniable 
Talue,  and  as  the  position  it  has  already  secured  renders  any  criti- 
cal forbearance,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  positively  unfair  to 
those  larger  interests  of  scholarship,  which  are  entirely  independ- 
ent of  any  single  individual's  snccess,  we  beg  to  present  the  fmits 
of  a  very  cursory  examination  of  its  contents  with  no  other  view 
than  to  assist  the  public  mind  in  forming  a  judicious  and  diacriio- 
inating  estimate  of  its  merits. 

We  find  onr  author  repeatedly  declaring,  and  his  declarations 
echoed  with  accumulated  emphasis  through  oar  journals  and  B^ 
TiewB,  that  this  Dictionary  is  to  contain  nothing  in  the  iligbteat 
degree  offensiTe  to  the  youth  of  either  sex — that  no  paragraidi        i 
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therein  eoDtaiiwd  Bfaall  bring  the  blush  to  the  chastest  cheek,  or 
violate  the  most  fastidious  delicacy.  What  amount  of  "  grosaneBs" 
is  legitimate  within  the  above  limitation  it  is  difficult  to  define ; 
noi  do  we  see  what  particular  propriety  there  can  be  in  selecting 
the  extra  class  of  a  fashionable  boarding-school,  or  the  precieiuu 
ridicvles  of  a  "  reading  society  for  mutual  improvement,"  to  define 
to  UB  the  jurisdiction  which  our  memories  shaJl  retain  over  the 
moral  ctrnduct  of  our  ancestors.  But  withont  going  behind  this 
profession  of  the  author,  we  protest  against  the  very  attempt  to 
write  a  history  of  the  ancient  Mythology,  or  any  adequate  biog- 
raphy of  Greece  and  Borne,  upon  such  a  principle.  We  protest 
against  emasculating  history  for  the  purposes  of  favoring  the 
prudery  or  tickling  the  moral  self-complacency  of  any  class  or 
sect.  A  fact,  wherever  and  whenever  and  however  begotten, 
should  be  inviolable.  The  interests  of  the  whole  should  never 
be  sacrificed  in  protecting  a  few  morally  deformed  from  tempta- 
tion.  What  should  we  have  thought  of  Dr.  Johnson,  if,  when 
an  old  lady  of  the  school  to  which  the  author  has  thought  fit  to 
msnifest  so  humble  a  deference,  came  to  find  fault  with  the  num- 
ber of  wicked  words  he  had  inserted  in  his  Dictionary,  he  had 
yielded  to  her  demand  for  their  exclusion,  instead  of  making  her 
the  obviously  proper  answer,  of  asking  how  she  came  to  find  them 
ontl  It  is  impossible  for  the  philosophical  historian  correctly  to 
estimate  an  event  except  in  the  presence  of  all  the  facts  which, 
either  as  causes  or  as  consequences,  are  related  to  that  event, 
and,  cateris  paribut,  jnst  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  infonn- 
ation  will  be  the  value  of  his  opinion.  The  suppression  of  any 
truth  in  history  as  well  as  at  common  law  is  substantially  the 
propagation  of  a  falsehood. 

How  far  Mr.  Anthon  may  have  been  saccessful  in  this  attempt 
we  do  not  car^  to  inquire.  That  he  has  succeeded  by  it  in  marring 
the  completeness  of  hie  work,  a  few  references  will  demonstrate. 

The  significance  of  Hercules  in  the  ancient  Mythology  is  vari- 
ously interpreted,  though  most  speculators  agree  that  he  repre- 
sented some  marked  era  of  civilization.  The  most  probable  and 
interesting  theory  is  that  the  first  and  original  Hercules  represented 
tlw  spirit  of  Phcudcian  enterprise  ^en  first  opening  its  piratical 
commerce  with  the  remote  quarters  of  the  world.  The  labors  and 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter,  and  the  contests  in  which 
their  difierent  expeditions  involved  them, were  idealized  in  tho 
labora  and  trials  of  Hercules.  Among  his  other  deeds  Aus 
dignified  by  historians  were  his  achievements  during  his  fifty  days' 
lesidence  at  the  court  of  Thespius,  which  are  ikow  thought  to 
iqiresant  an  important  feature  of  the  age  which  Jhe  is  thus  m^ 
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poMd  to  typify.  They  appear  at  leaat  to  conatltnte  u  important  a 
feature  of  the  Pagan  Mythology  ai  the  Vesta  worship  at  Borne. 
The  whole  fiKt  of  this  Tisit,  however,  which  ii  eUted  sufficiently 
in  detail  and  with  perfect  propriety  by-  Messrs.  Da  Fonts  and 
Ogilby  in  their  edition  of  Lempriere,  is  from  Mr.  Anthon's  dictioa> 
vy  carefully  excluded. 

Meualina,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenonema  in  the  whole 
history  of  her  sex,  ia  done  up  in  about  twenty  lines,  ahhongh  Taei- 
ttis,  the  sober  patriarch  of  philosophical  history,  saw  fit  to  give 
time  and  space  to  the  most  minute  details  of  her  life,  and  al- 
though it  is  utterly  impossible  adequately  to  interpret  the  social  spirit 
of  Borne  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  or  the  early  history  of  the 
eiiq>ire  without  them,  to  say  nothing  of  its  importance  to  any  one 
who  would  satisfactorily  aj^reciate  the  most  profound,  the  most 
analytic,  and  we  believe  the  longest  of  the  satires  of  Juveoal. 

Our  author  gives  six  columns  to  a  discussion  of  Seneca,  who 
wrote  poor  essays  on  contentment  with  millions  of  money  at  his 
command,  and  cotnmon-place  homilies  agamst  anger,  while  per- 
eecuting  nnto  death  one  who  ridiculed  his  licentiousness  and 
■neanneaa.  The  claims  of  Cleopatra  upon  the  student  of  history, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  summed  up  in  about  two  columns,  the  Isrgn 
portion  of  which  is  occupied  with  the  political  movement  of  her 
eoDtemporaiies  in  which  she  was  sMuetriiat  involved.  Surely  the 
woman  who,  by  oar  author's  admission,  was  one  of  the  most  ac> 
eomplished  women  that  ever  lived,  beautiful  and  talented  beyond 
compare,  who  was  well  skilled  in  the  Grreek  and  Latin,  and  con- 
Tersed  with  ease  in  the  Ethiopian,  Jewish,  Arsbian,  Syrian,  Me- 
dian, and  Persian  languages,  surely  the  details  of  such  a  woman's 
life  are  too  ralnable  to  be  proscribed  for  a  liaiion  which  our  author 
i>  himself  too  just  to  blame. 

The  Empress  Theodora  is  proved  by  Gibbwi  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  capable  women  produced  under  the 
Empire.  She  raised  herself  from  the  lowest  walks  of  the  actress's 
profession  to  the  throne,  and  there  sustained  herself  with  dignity. 
On  one  occasion  she  actually  |«eserved  the  throne  to  her  husband, 
■olely  through  her  presence  of  mind  and  strength  of  character. 
Mr.  Anthon  only  tells  us  that  "  Theodora  was  an  anprincipied  wo- 
Man,  with  some  ability,  who  exercised  till  hei  death  546,  a  great 
nfluence  over  the  mind  of  Justinian,  and  many  acte  of  oppression 
and  crtielly  w«m  eommitted  by  her  orders."  All  this  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  article  on  Justinian,  no  separate  place  being  allowed 
for  Theodora's  portrait  The  early  life  which  the  empress  led, 
we  suppose,  is  her  eondemnation.  Her  struggle  from  this,  bet 
TKtory  over  the  prejudices  of  society  and  theKoman  law,  which  for 
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bade  actreBsea  ever  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  the  Soman  empire, 
and  ber  opportime  fortitude  in  the  Nika  sedition,  must  all  go  for 
nothing.  Ib  the  moral  of  her  story,  when  rightly  told  and  apprecia- 
ted, badi  The  practical  lesson  of  prudence  taught  by  Athenodorus 
to  his  patron  and  former  pupil,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  is  likewise 
ezpargated.  The  personal  qualities  of  Heliogabalus  are  shuffled  off 
with  a  few  vague  generalities  about  his  debauchery  and  ticentious- 
ness.  No  facts  are  fumidied  whereby  an  estimate  maybe  formed  of 
die  moraland  intellectual  grade  of  bisindulgences.  Our  author  doea 
not  appear  to  have  felt  how  indefinite  are  such  accusations  against 
a  creature  actuated  like  man,  by  a  legion  of  impulses,  or  how  vast 
is  the  difference  between  the  licentiousness  of  Wilkes  and  that 
of  George  IV.,  nor  how  unlike  is  the  debauchery  of  Sheridan  to  that 
of  Titmouse.  The  ample  materials  furnished  by  Lampridins  and 
Dio  Cassius,  leave  the  author  no  justification  but  his  pemiciona 
principle. 

Without  dwelling  longer  upon  partienlar  instances  to  illustrate 
the  exception  which  we  hare  taken  to  the  execution  of  the  present 
work  in  this  particular,  we  will  merely  refer  the  reader  in  addition 
to  the  articles  on  Aspasia,  Socrates,  Caligula,  Tiberius,  Venus,  An- 
gustinns,  &;c.,  all  which  will  be  found  herein  materially  defective, 
although  some  of  them  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  other  respecta. 

Butwe  rise  above  the  consideration  of  individual  instances.  They 
might  be  stipposed  to  involve  merely  a  question  of  opinion  between 
the  author  and  his  readers,  to  be  controlled  by  their  relative  ac- 
quaintanceship with  character  and  powers  of  discrimination.  But 
we  ask  Mr.  Anthon  whether  his  book  does  not  assume  to  furnish 
the  student  all  the  accessible  facts  requisite  for  the  formation  of 
a  correct  opinion  upon  the  vrtiole  political  and  social  development 
of  the  pagan  antiquity  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  we  put  it  to  him 
aa  a  scholar,  does  he  think  a  work  answers  that  end  which  on 
principle  deliberately  suppreisoB  one  whole  class  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  connected  with  the  relations  and  intercourse  of  the 
two  sexes  X  We  put  it  to  him  as  a  Christian,  ought  he  to  blind  hia 
readers  by  the  suppression  of  so  large  a  class  of  material  facts,  to 
the  purifying  inflnences  of  that  "  New  Doctrine,"  which,  as  the 
holy  eloquence  of  Chateaubriand  has  demonstrated,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  attacked  legalised  prostitution,  and  the  exposure 
of  children.  We  bad  supposed  that  Baylo's  cetebrated  defence 
against  the  purists  of  France,*  had  completely  smitten  down  all 
the  pretensions  of  that  school  which  claimed  to  rest  upon  argn- 
ment,  and  had  for  ever  eradicated  their  absurdities  from  the  society 
ot  cultivated  and  liberal  scholars.  If,  as  it  appears,  we  erred  in  diia, 
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we  at  least  feel  authorized  in  assuring  Mr.  Antlion,  that  whoever 
pretends  to  treat  any  fact  aa  a  nuisance  to  be  adjudicated  by  the 
historian  out  of  existence,  or  attempts  to  annihilate  any  past  expe- 
riences of  the  human  race,  either  aasumes  a  very  improper  respon- 
aihility  or  convicts  himself  of  a  very  great  weakness. 

We  proceed  to  notice  some  further  omissions  in  this  work,  to 
vhich  no  principle  has  been  pleaded  in  justification,  and  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  supplied  in  another  edition. 

Tiberias  Comncanius  is  not  noticed.  This  man  opened  the  lirst 
school  for  teaching  the  law  at  Rome,  a  fact  which  doubtless  had 
an  important  influence  upon  the  study  and  practice  of  that  sci- 
ence,  since  it  has  been  made  the  burden  of  a  dissertation  by  Mr. 
Sehraeder,  an  eminent  Oennan  jurist,  in  Hago's  Mag^azine,  Vol.  5. 
Besides,  we  believe  that  Goruncanius  was  the  first  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mns  elected  from  the  people.  These  are  both  events  of  the  high- 
est importance. 

HotiuB,  the  founder  of  the  first  Latin  school  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  is  not  mentioned.  Greek  teachers  had  completely  engross- 
ed that  department  of  public  instruction  in  that  city,  and  when 
Cicero  requested  permission  to  attend  this  new  school,  he  was 
refused  the  privilege,  because  his  friends  thought  Greeli  instruc- 
tion preferable  for  a  candidate  for  the  bar.  This  project  of 
Plotins  certainly  marks  an  era  in  Roman  literature  worth  com- 
memorating. 

Cincius  the  tribune,  who  first  proposed  the  law  forbidding  law- 
yers to  talce  fees  for  their  professional  services,  is  paBsed  unno-  , 
ticed.  And  his  celebrated  Law  is  merely  catalogued  by  our 
author,  although  it  was  a  subject  of  frequent  legislative  modifica- 
tion and  construction  until  the  time  of  Justinian  ;  and  although  it 
bas  been  deemed  worthy  of  elaborate  discussion  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  of  modem  times. 

Antietius  Labeo,  the  democratic  lawyer  and  strict  construction- 
ist of  the  Augustan  age,  and  founder  of  the  Froculean  sect  of  law- 
yers, is  mentioned  only  to  discuss  his  title  to  the  Insanior  Labeo 
of  Horace,  a  question  which  was  finally  disposed  of,  when  Gibbon 
endorsed  the  criticism  of  Bentley.  It  certainly  should  never  have 
been  permitted  to  exclude  the  interesting  details  of  Tacitus,  or  the 
pertinent  suggestions  of  his  studious  successors  at  the  Roman  bar. 

Ateius  Gapito,  the  distinguished  and  successful  rival  of  Labeo 
in  the  affections  of  Augustus,  who  was  founder  of  the  Labinian  sect 
of  lawyers  in  opposition  to  the  Proculian,  is  not  mentioned  at  alL 

FuUius  Suillius,  whose  strong  though  venal  eloquence,  as 
Tacitus  informs  us,  justly  brought  the  blush  to  the  cheek  of 
Seneca,  ia  also  passed  over.     He  deserves  particular  attention,  aa 
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having  been  the  Bpokesman  of  the  lawyers  when  they  BucceBsfolly 
KBieted  the  apptictttione  of  Sihns  to  the  Emperor  Claudius,  to  re- 
vire  the  Cincian  law.  The  aigumeuts  of  the  parties  are  detailed 
at  length  by  Tacitus.  This  Silius  is  also  passed  over,  though 
a  tribune,  and  otherwise  distinguished,  because  as  we  presume  he 
was  the  paramour  of  the  notorious  Messolina.  Lamachua,  one  of 
the  oligarchs  of  Athens,  who  forbade  the  comic  poets  to  represent 
on  the  stage  the  events  of  the  times,  or  to  name  in  their  pieces 
living  characteta,  has  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

Any  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Anthan's  discussion  of  Justinian, 
must  be  struck  with  its  inadequacy  to  the  importance  of  the  topic. 
Among  other  subjects  totally  omitted,  but  which  were  surely  en- 
titled to  attention,  which  we  have  time  here  only  to  name,  we  no- 
tice—  Syro,  Virgil's  teacher  of  epicurean  philosophy,  Dionysius 
"nuax,  Phanias,  Pegasus  and  Pioculus,  who  gave  names  to  different 
schools  of  lawyers,  Gylon,  Cssonia,  Polls,  Thalfclius,  Aliturus, 
Conratus  Tortullus,  Pompeias  Falco,  Cornelius  Mine ianus,  Teren- 
tiua,  jr.,  Chilius,  Petronius,  Sabinus,  Ursulus,  &c.,  4;c.,  Ice. 

It  will  be  observed,  tliat  in  the  very  limited  examination  which 
we  have  been  able  to  make,  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  great  work 
as  measured  by  the  standard  of  its  preteusious,  we  have  confined 
ourselves  almost  eiclusively  to  the  subject  of  Roman  jurispni- 
dence.  But  unfortunately  we  dare  not  infer  that  this  department 
of  the  work  has  been  less  favored  with  the  author's  attention  than 
others.  We  observed  an  inconsistency  in  the  text,  of  a  degree 
and  character  which  we  confess  very  much  surprised  us,  even  af< 
ter  making  the  largest  allowance  for  the  distracting  influences 
which  one  encounters  in  attempting  to  digest  a  vast  accumulation 
of  debateable  authority.  This  error  would  not  probably  have 
fallen  under  our  observation,  had  we  not  been  twice  directed  in 
the  preface  to  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  department 
of  Grecian  geogri^hy  and  history. 

Ilk  the  article  on  Hellas,  the  Hellenes  are  represented  as  de- 
scended from  Hellen,  who  had  "three  sons,  Doras,  Xeuthus,  and 
-£oluB,  Achsus  and  Ion  are  represented  as  the  sons  of  Xeuthus, 
and  from  these  four,  Dorus,  ^olus,  Achieus,  and  Ion,  the  Doriam, 
^oliatu,  .^chaiani,  and  loniam,  were  descended,  who  formed  the 
four  tribes  into  which  the  Hellenic  nation  was  for  many  centuries 
divided."  Hence  it  appeaia,  according  to  Mr.  Anthon,  that  the 
lonians  were  of  pure  Hellenic  origin. 

In  the  article  on  the  Pelaagi  the  foUowmg  passage  oceniat 

"It  it  a  curious  ftot  which  has  been  noticed  by  JSi.  Maiden  (Hist  of 
Home,  p.  70),  that  tbe  Grecian  race  which  made  the  most  esiir  >i>d  the 
most  rapid  progreM  in  civiHzatien  and  intelleotnal  »tt»mnantii,  was  »■ 
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iti  which  the  Pelaagiaii  blood  wu  leuc  KdolteraMd  by  foreign  mizlme, 

nundjr,  the  loniuu  of  Atiica  and  of  the  Mitlemeals  in  Aaik." 

"  Heiodotna  tayB  thai  the  Athenians  were  origioallf  Felasgi,  but  that  aAei 
Ion  the  ton  of  Xenthus  became  ifae  leader  of  the  forcea  of  the  Aiheoians, 
the  people  teceired  the  name  of  lonians." 

Hen  the  loniana  are  made  out  to  be  genuine  Felasgians.  This 
U  an  incongruity  of  too  grave  a  character  to  be  winked  at,  and 
reqiUTSB  either  correction  or  explanation. 

Again,  in  the  article  on  Diegoraa,  after  aaying  that  a  price  was 
set  open  hi>  head  for  avowing  a  disbelief  in  Divine  Providence 
and  hifl  contempt  for  the  gods  and  religious  ceremonies,  Mr.  An- 
thon  Bays,  that  on  account  of  these  persecutions  he  fled  to  Cor> 
intfa,  where  he  died.  Now  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of 
the  crime  for  which  the  bold  philosopher  was  thns  outlawed,  to- 
gslher  with  the  preponderance  of  Athenian  power  and  influence 
in  Greece,  it  is  probable  that  Corinth  would  have  been  about  as 
■ecnrearefuge  for  him,  as  Boston  would  be  to  a  citizen  of  New 
Totk  imder  a  similar  sentence.  The  better  authorities  are  to  the 
edTect  that  Diagoras  fled  from  Greece  altogether,  and  instead  of 
dying  in  Corinth  was  shipwrecked  on  his  passage  out. 

There  is  another  more  serious  defect  in  this  article  than  the 
above  comparatively  unimportant  inaccuracy.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  excellent  constitution  and  laws  which  Biogoras  fur- 
nished the  Mantineans,  and  to  which  they  were  far  mote  deeply 
indebted  than  to  the  revisory  kbors  of  Demonax,  to  whom  Mi. 
Anthon  has  ascribed  all  the  credit  for  theii  political  greatness.* 

There  is  another  important  omission  for  which  this  work  is 
iSBponsible,  although  its  author  may  justify,  with  more  or  less 
success,  under  the  example  of  all  tiis  predecessors  in  the  same 
department  of  literary  labor.  On  this  account  we  approach  its 
criticism  with  less  confidence  than  under  other  circumstances  we 
should  think  the  sulyect  deserved. 

We  ate  unable  to  comprehend  upon  what  principle  of  ela»- 
rification  all  notice  of  C%rist  and  the  canonical  writers  of  his 
church  is  entirely  omitted.  Is  it  because  they  were  of  Jewish 
descent  and  not  of  Qiecian  or  Roman  blood  1  Then  n^y  notice 
Maximin  the  Thracian,  or  the  Arab  Philip,  or  Maximus  the  Span- 
iard 1  Because  these  were  Roman  emperors,  and  the  unity  of 
Roman  history  appeared  to  require  iti  But  Seneca  and  Martial 
were  Spaniards,  Fhaedrus  was  a  Thracian,  and  Terence  an  African. 
Why  notice  theml  Because  they  wera  made  citizens  of  Rome, 
and  resided  or  wrote  there  1  But  Paul  was  also  made  a  citizen  of 
Rome  (Acts  xxii.  27,  28),  and  Josuph,  the  putative  father  of  Christ, 
was  on  a  journey  to  Bethlehem,  for  the  pu^ose  of  giving  the  strong  ^  ^^ 
eat  proof  of  his  allegiance  to  Roman  authority  at  the  time  of  our 
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Savior's  birth.  Is  it  because  the  early  history  of  the  Qiristtaos 
would  be  unimportant  to  the  student  of  Greelc  and  KomEin  lit- 
erature 1  But  do  not  the  repeated  allusions  to  the  Christian 
heresy  in  the  official  correspondence  of  Pliny,  and  in  the  his- 
tories of  AmmianuB,  Suetonius,  and  Tacitus,  entitle  them  to  any 
portion  of  that  respect  which  has  been  so  bountifully  lavished 
upon  the  animal  worship  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  less  classical 
ceremonies  of  the  Druidal  At  least  the  slleged  correspondence 
between  Seneca  and  St.  Paul  will  give  that  apostle  as  good  a  title 
to  a  place  in  the  classical  gallery,  as  the  Christ  Church  boys  made 
out  for  the  apocryphal  Phalaris.  But  aside  from  the  obvious  in- 
consistencies of  this  omission  as  a  mere  question  of  classification 
and  arrangement,  we  mnst  consider  any  classical  dictionary 
seriously  defective,  which  does  not  at  least  attempt  to  expose  the 
nature  and  process  of  that  tremendous  social  revolution  which 
completely  supplanted  the  most  deeply-radicated  and  rational 
system  of  paganism  the  world  had  Icnown,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  all  the  more  important  improvements  in  the  political  science 
of  modem  times.  A  classical  dictionary  should  explain  itself. 
Every  person  or  incident  of  importance  within  the  period  of  time 
which  the  work  assumes  to  comprehend,  should  have  an  explana- 
tion somewhere  between  the  covers.  What  signifies  the  tolerant 
zeal  of  Gregory  Na2!anzene,  or  the  distracting  struggle  between 
leligion  and  filial  adection  in  the  breast  of  Chrysostom,  or  the 
vehement  controversies  of  the  hot-blooded  Augustine  and  Pe- 
lagius,  to  the  student  yet  ignorant  of  the  story  of  those  bare- 
footed proto-martyrs  and  teachers  who  first  taught  the  Christian 
faith  with  the  eloquence  of  inspiration,  and  enforced  those  in- 
MructioDs  with  the  strengthening  infiuences  of  a  divine  example. 
The  blemishes  we  have  here  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  this  im- 
portant and  valuable  work,  are  doubtless  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  stated  to  have  been  executed.  Whether 
it  is  destined  entirely  to  supersede  the  use  of  Lempriere,  time 
and  experience  are  alone  to  decide.  The  only  rival  edition  of  the 
latter  now  in  the  American  market,  is  that  by  Messrs.  Da  Ponte  and 
Ogilhy,  which  has  heretofore  met  with  no  inconsiderable  d^ree 
of  public  acceptation.  It  was  hardly  graceful,  by  the  way,  on 
the  part  of  oar  author,  to  omit  all  allusion  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  this  edition, — an  omission  which  the  New  York  Review 
has  also  neglected  to  supply.  Not  having  it  now  before  us,  we 
shall  not  attempt  any  conqtarison  of  their  respective  merits  {  a 
task  we  greatly  prefer,  moreover,  to  leave  to  the  discrimination 
of  the  public  intelligence,  which  will  soon  know  how  to  decide 
for  itself  which  of  the  two  to  adopt  and  which  to  discard,  without 
the  aid  of  any  gratuitous  advice  of  Reviews  or  Reviewers. 
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THE  BOY  AND  fflS  ANGEL. 

BY  UBS.   C.   M.  SAWTEB. 

"Oh,  mother,  IVe  been  wiih  to  angel  to-day! 
I  vts  ont,  all  alcoe,  in  ihe  forest  at  play, 
Chasing  efler  the  bnilei^es,  watching  ihe  bees, 
And  hearing  the  woodpecker  lapping  the  irees; 
So  I  played,  and  I  p)ayed*lill,  so  weary  I  grew, 
I  sat  down  to  rest  in  the  shade  of  a  yew, 
While  the  birds  sang  so  sweetly  high  up  on  its  top, 
I  held  my  breath,  mother,  for  fear  they  would  stop! 
Thus  a  long  while  I  tat,  looking  up  ro  the  iky, 
And  watching  the  clouds  that  went  htirrying  by, 
When  I  heard  a  voice  calling  just  over  my  head. 
That  sounded  as  if,  '  come,  oh  brother !'  it  said ; 
And  there,  right  up  over  the  top  of  the  iree, 
Oh  mother,  an  angel  was  beck'ning  to  me ! 

*■  And  '  brother  ?  once  more, '  come,  oh  brother !'  he  cried, 

And  flew  on  light  pioiona  close  down  by  my  side  ] 

And,  mother,  oh,  never  was  being  so  bright. 

As  the  one  which  thea  beameil  on  my  wondering  sight! 

Hit  fiice  was  as  fair  as  the  delicate  shell, 

Hia  hair  down  his  shoulders  in  long  ringlets  fell, 

While  the  eyes  resting  on  me,  so  melting  with  love. 

Were  m  soft  and  as  mild  aa  the  eyes  of  a  dove ! 

And  somehow,  dear  mother,  I  felt  not  afraid, 

As  his  hand  on  my  brow  he  caressingly  laid, 

And  whispered  so  softly  and  gently  to  tne, 

<  Come,  brother,  the  angels  are  wailing  for  thee  I' 

"  And  then  on  my  forehead  he  tenderly  pressed 

Such  kisses  — oh,  mother,  they  thrilled  through  my  breast. 

As  swiftly  as  lighming  leaps  down  from  on  high. 

When  the  chariot  of  God  rolls  along  the  black  sky ! 

While  his  breath,  floating  round  me,  was  sofi  as  the  breeze 

That  played  in  my  tresses,  and  nulled  the  trees ; 

At  lut  OD  my  bead  a  deep  blessing  he  poured. 

Then  pinmed  hia  bright  pinions  and  upward  he  soared ! 

And  up,  up  he  went,  through  the  blue  sky,  to  far, 

He  seemed  to  float  there  like  a  gliiiering  star. 

Yet  still  mj  eyes  followed  his  radiant  flight, 

Till,  lost  in  the  azure,  he  paaaed  from  my  sight ! 

Then,  oh,  how  I  feared,  as  I  caught  the  last  gleam 

Of  hia  vanishing  form,  it  was  only  a  dieam ! 

When  soft  voices  whiapered  once  more  from  the  (ree, 

^ CoDie,  brother,  the  angds  an  waiting  Ibc  thee !"*  GoO*jlc 
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Oh,  pale  grew  that  mother,  and  heaTjr  her  heart, 
For  she  knew  her  fair  boy  from  this  world  must  depatt ! 
That  his  hrighl  locks  must  fade  in  the  dnst  of  the  tomb. 
Ere  [he  autumo  winda  withered  the  summer's  rich  bloom! 
Oh,  how  bia  young  footsteps  ahe  watched,  da;  hjr  day. 
As  his  delicate  form  wasted  slowly  away. 
Till  the  aotl  light  of  heaven  aeemed  ahed  o'er  hii  &ce, 
And  he  crept  up  to  die  ia  her  loriog  embrace! 
"Oh  dasp  me,  dear  mother,  close,  close  to  your  breut, 
On  that  gentle  pillow  again  liat  me  rest ! 
Let  me  once  more  gaze  up  to  that  dear,  loring  eye, 
And  then,  ob^  roethinks,  I  can  willingly  die! 
Now  kisa  me,  dear  mother  I  oh,  quickly !  for  see 
The  bright,  blessed  angeU  are  waiting  for  me  1" 

Oh,  wild  was  the  anguish  that  awept  thiough  her  breaal. 
Am  the  long,  fiantic  kiss  on  his  pale  lips  she  pressed! 
And  felt  the  Tain  search  of  his  aof^,  pleadbg  eye, 
Aa  it  strore  to  meet  her's  ere  the  fair  boy  could  die. 
"  I  see  you  not,  mother,  for  darbDess  and  night 
Are  hiding  your  dear,  loving  face  from  my  sight, — 
Sut  I  hear  your  low  sobbings — dear  mother,  good-bye! 
The  angels  are  ready  to  bear  me  on  high ! 
I  will  wait  for  you  there,  —  but  oh,  tarry  not  long, 
Lest  grief  at  your  absence  should  sadden  my  song !" 
He  ceased,  and  his  handii  meekly  clasped  on  his  breast. 
While  his  sweet  face  sank  down  on  its  pillow  of  rest, 
Then,  closing  his  eyes,  now  all  rayless  and  dim. 
Went  ap  with  the  aiureta  that  waited  for  him ! 

C.  M.  S. 


THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  CATILINE. 

BI  A.  DATKZAC,  X8(l. 

Had  tha  history  of  the  famous  Cooapincy  of  Catiline,  like  that 
which  SalluBt  had  writtea  of  the  civil  and  military  transactions  of 
Rome,  embracing  a  brief,  but  most  interesting  period,  been  swept 
away  by  the  tempest  which  during  six  centuries  ravaged  the  ciril- 
ixed  world,  we  should  no  doubt  have  deplored  its  loss  with  deeper 
sorrow,  believing  that  with  it  had  been  destroyed  the  full  elucida- 
tion of  the  mysterious  obscurities  that  perplei  the  mind  when- 
erei  we  seek  the  true  motives  of  the  couspirators,  and  the  real 
.designs  of  Catiline  himself.  Why  has  this  uncertainty  been 
allowed  to  remain  unexplained  in  a  woric  professedly  written  to 
remove  them,  by  one  who,  from  his  high  station,  his  intimacy 
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with  Cnnr,  hia  muriage  with  Terentia,  the  repudiated  wife  of 
Cleera,*  had  assuredly  the  means  of  knowing  even  the  most  secret 
oircnmataocee  belonging  to  that  strange  plot  T 

Removed  as  we  are  from  the  event,  and  hopeless,  too,  of  obtain- 
ing new  doemnenta,  out  of  which  to  ednce  additional  light  on 
that  question,  it  may  appear  frivolotp,  to  superficial  minds,  to 
'  mvite  attention  from  the  occurrences  of  oar  own  day,  to  fix  it  on 
scenes  acted  in  Rome  some  seventy  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Were  we  led  to  this  examination  by  the  mere  pleasure  an 
inquisitive  mind  takes  in  the  search  of  abstract  truth,  and  the 
natural  curiosity  which  delights  in  the  speculative  atudy  of  humaTi 
nature,  we  conid  find  an  apology  for  pursuits  of  this  kind,  in  the 
eiample  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  who,  from  analogous  feelings, 
took  BO  deep  an  interest  in  tracing  the  obscure  commencement 
and  aecret  growth  of  the  quarrel  between  Addison  and  Pope,  that 
"  he  withdrew  from  the  severity  of  profounder  studies  to  inquire 
inlb  its  cBuaea,  honoring  literary  history  by  the  masterly  force, 
the  luminous  arrangement  of  his  investigation  of  that  feud  of 
two  rival  wits>"t  The  reader,  after  perusing  this  examination, 
will  acknowledge,  we  trust,  that  it  was  entered  into  from  higher 
motives,  and  purposes  far  more  practical. 

As  Sallust  is  the  best  authority  we  can  adduce  in  the  matter  in 
qnestion,  being  a  contemporary — nay,  an  -  eyewitness  of  the 
events  he  has  recorded, — it  is  not  irrelevant  to  indulge  herein  a 
brief  digression  to  take  a  clearer  view  of  the  character  of  that  his- 
torian, before  we  proceed  to  consider  his  narrative  of  the  facts  we 
propose  to  examine.  ' 

Cains  Crispns  Salluatius  must  have  sprung  from  plebeian  ances- 
tors, since  he  was  chosen  a  tribune  of  the  people  —  a  fact  which 
we  might  indeed  infer  from  the  bitterness  with  which,  on  various 
occasions,  he  speaks  of  the  nobility  ;  sometimes  substituting  hia 
own  diction,  sententious  and  yet  polished  and  ornate,  for  the  aus- 
tere and  more  soldier-like  language  in  which  Marius,  no  doubt, 

*  Spesluog  tf  bit  wife  Terentu,  Cicero  eomplaiu,  tbst  the  meddled  more  in 
tlie  aflkin  of  Ibe  SepQblic  confided  to  his,  tbsa  she  slknred  him  to  do  with  the 
dmiMtle  ocenpatioQ  coomiitted  to  lur  cue.  Tlie  Couoli  in  lUvorciDg  Uiii  vcrj 
htaj  woman,  geems  to  have  had  a  preMUtimenl  of  her  longeritT,  which  left 
him  hopdcH  of  relief,  H.ve  by  the  legal  mean*  he  had  recoone  to.  Flinjr  men- 
tioni  ttiat  ihe  lived  to  the  age  of  a  handred  and  leTcnteen  yean.  AAec  the 
death  of  Sallnat,  idle  BMuried  iQain  Memala  Corviani,  —  and  after  hii  death,  a 
Boman  lenator,  a*  her  fourth  htubaAd,  who  used  te  boast  that  he  ponewed  the 
tw»  niDtt  remarkable  relict  in  Eooe,  thewidow  of  Ciecio,  and  Ihe  chair  ia  which 

t  Dliraeli. 
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vh«n  KddreBBing  the  people,  rebuked  the  corrupt  patriciuiB  who 
Bought  to  obstract  b)B  way  to  the  consulate ;  BometimcB,  in  the 
withering  irony  concealed  in  hii  seeming  natural  expoBition  of  the 
motiveB  he  assigna  to  the  aristocracy  for  their  choice  of  CicerQ 
aa  one  of  the  conanls,  when  panic-struck  by  the  rumors  spread 
orei  Rome  of  the  dread  designs  attributed  to  Catiline.  That  Sal- 
hiBt  did  not  enter  public  life  unprepared  to  fill  the  highest  Btationa 
in  the  state,  we  have  an  imperishable  evidence  in  the  works  that 
have  come  to  us  unmutilated  by  time.  Had  their  author  obeyed 
the  promptings  of  his  youthful  inclinations,  these  would  have  led 
him,  he  informs  us,  to  hare  devoted  himself  earlier,  and  exclu- 
sively, to  literary  pursuits.  But  the  prece;,  is  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  which,  like  most  of  the  opulent  young  Romana  of  that 
epoch,  he  had  embraced,  gave  him  no  arms  with  which  to  contend 
against  the  allurements  of  Rome,  when,  in  the  season  of  the  young 
passions,  he  came  there  to  give  to  fortune  a  fair  opportunity  to 
bestow  whatever  of  favor  she  intended  for  him.  It  was  then  Miat 
his  adulterous  love  for  Fausta,  the  beauteous  but  dissolute  daugh- 
ter of  Sylla,  became  revealed  to  Milo,  her  husband,  with  a  degree 
of  undeniable  evidence  such  that,  after  exposing  him  to  the  igno- 
miny of  a  personal  chastisement  by  the  hands  of  the  injured  hus- 
band, it  sufficed. the  latter  afterward  to  obtain,  against  the  adul- 
terer, high  and  vindictive  damages.  There  must  have  been,  how 
ever,  extenuating  circumstances  that  mitigated  the  gravity  of  that 
oflcnce  against  public  morals,  —  perhaps  the  notorious  levity 
of  Fausta —  perhaps  the  infamy  of  Milo  !  —  since  the  nomination  of 
Sallust  as  a  tribune  of  the  people  is  subsequent  to  that  event 
That  popular  magistracy  enabled  Sallust,  soon  after  he  had  ob- 
tained it,  to  retaliate  on  Mito  for  all  he  had  sustained  of  real  or 
fancied  wrongs  at  hia  hands,  by  prosecuting  him  before  the  people 
for  the  murder  of  Clodius.  We  may  trace  to  this  occasion  the 
birth  of  the  hatred  against  Cicero,  easily  detected  through  the 
feigned  impartiality  of  Sallust,  whenever  his  subject  leads  him  to 
speak  of  him.  Cicero  defended  Milo,  in  spite  of  the  clamors  <^ 
the  tribune,  not  unintimi  dated,  however,  by  the  sight  of  Pompey's 
soldiers,  drawn  up  in  martial  array  roucd  the  tribunal,  under  the 
pretence  of  preventing  tumult,  but  with  the  real  design  to  work  on 
the  feeble  nerves  of  the  great  orator.  Though  it  were  unjust  to 
give  full  faith  to  the  infuriate  declamations  of  Varro,  yet  when 
we  reflect  on  the  laxity  of  public  morals  in  Rome  at  that  epoch, 
it  is  enough  to  disgrace  the  character  of  Sallust  to  know  that  he 
was  expelled  the  Senate  by  the  Censors,  vile  and  corrupt  as  that 
aasembly  avowedly  was,  on  the  ground  of  the  notoriety  of  his  ^t- 
solute  and  profligate  life. 
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Wben  the  riraliy  between  Pompey  mud  Cssar  broke  out  into 
open  hoelility,  the  nobility  siding  with  the  first,  while  the  other 
drew  the  people  after  him,  SalluBt,  as  it  was  natural  that  one  dis- 
contented  and  aggrieved  should  do,  enlisted  himself  under  the 
eagles  of  the  fnture  Dictator.  Cssar,  who  appreciated  the  genius 
of  SalluBt,  and  his  talents  for  pnblic  aSairs,  having  made  him  a 
pis^or,  and  thus  restored  him  to  his  ranic  and  dignities  in  the 
Senate,  employed  him  on  important  occasions,  both  in  the  city 
and  ID  the  provinces,  during  the  civil  war.  After  the  battle  of 
Munda  had  rendered  him  the  undisputed  master  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  Dictator,  to  reward  his  zeal  and  services,  sent  him  to 
govern  Numidia.  If  by  this  nomination  it  had  been  Cesar's  dfr 
sign  to  punish  the  Numidians  for  the  attachment  they  had  shown 
to  Pompey  and  Scipio,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  fit  instru- 
ment of  his  vengeance.  In  Africa,  the  austere  and  eloquent  de- 
claimer  against  corruption  and  venal  magistrates  rioted  in  plun- 
der, boarding  in  a  few  years  treasures  which  Varro  bos  not  at- 
tempted to  compute,  but  the  amount  of  which  we  may  conjecture, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  with  the  wealth  of  Numidia  Sallust  built 
in  Borne  a  palace,  the  future  abode  of  the  Gnsars,  and  adorned 
with  gardens  of  unsurpassed  beauty  the  grounds  which,  to  this 
day,  bear  his  name.* 

The  government  of  Rome  had  been  totally  changed  by  Sylk, 
Under  the  pretence  of  restoring  it  to  its  primitive  oligarchical 
form,  he  abolished  the  tribnnitian  power,  a  magistracy  the  peo- 
ple had  been  long  accustomed  to,  and  which,  by  giving  to  the 
working  classes  a  share  in  the  sovereignty,  had  made  them  more 
attached  to  the  republic.  That  popular  magistracy,  it  is  true,  had 
been  restored,  under  the  consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus ;  but 
degraded  by  the  contempt  in  which  the  Dictator  had  taught  the 
patricians  to  hold  it,  and  shorn  of  the  lustre  that  adorned  it,  when 
every  Roman  was  obliged  to  swear  to  observe  iuriolate  the  law 
that  made  the  person  of  a  tribune  sacred.  Hence  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  popular  ascendency,  together  with  that  of  the  tribunitian  au- 
thority, as  soon  as  Pompey  had  left  Rome  to  war  against  the  Pirates 
and  Mithridates.     All  power  fell  again  in  the  bands  of  the  few, — 

*  A  noble  Roffisn  famil]'  (till  boaita  the  nunc  of,  and  elaims  to  dcKcnd  Ihnn, 
SsDnst  1  When  the  Isle  Emperor  of  Anstris  viitted  Rome,  the  heul  of  lha.t  flln*. 
triooi  home  beii^  preaented  to  Um,  the  funowing  dialogue  took  {dsce  between 
the  modera  Cbmu  and  and  tlie  modem  Ssllost ;  "On  dii  qtit  sou  detctiuttx  dt 
SaUutte,  —  ut-ct  vrai }"  —"  OnUiit  <fcpttii  biaUbt  dixnatf  liteUt,  Sin,  tl  a/ant 
Mm  coaanaietr  i  le  croirt  I"  ["  They  nf  yoQ  are  deteended  from  SiIluK,  —  it  il 
true  I"  —  "  Tbey  have  been  uying  to  for  dow  nearl;  njDeleea  centoriet,  Sire,  nad 
it  it  time  to  begin  to  beUere  it !"]  ,  ^ )  OQ  |c 
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Ae  nobility  Kgain  engtouing,  as  tbey  did  while  Sylk  gOTerned, 
all  the  high  judicial,  sacerdotal,  and  political  offices, —  inesponsible 
themselvea,  and  yet  eneTTatiiig  the  magistrates  of  the  people  by 
die  dread  of  reiatioua  prosecutions,  which  they  often  instituted 
against  them  on  frivolous  pretences,  and  always  maintained  with 
all  the  influence  attached  to  wealth  and  illustrious  ancestry. 

So  general  was  the  popular  discontent,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  speak,  that  all  rumors  of  intended  change  in  a  state  of  things 
which  all  felt  as  oppressive,  filled  the  public  mind  with  hopes  of 
a  happier  future.  Circumstances  so  favorable  to  the  success  of 
any  ambitious  leader  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  one  who,  ever 
since  the  death  of  Sylla,  had  eagerly  watched  the  opportunity  for 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  veteran  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
Dictator  had  distributed,  previous  to  disbanding  them,  the  estates 
of  one  hundred  thousand  proscribed  Romans.  Lucius  Sergins 
Catiline,  the  man  we  allude  to,  claimed  to  descend  from  Sergestus, 
one  of  the  followers  of  ^neas.  His  youth  had  been  nurtured  amid 
the  violence  and  excesses  incident  to  civil  wars ;  and  so  precocious 
had  been  the  growth  of  his  criminal  instincts,  that,  though  he  had 
scarcely  reached  the  age  of  manhood  when  Sylla  assumed  the 
dictatorship,  he  was  selected  by  him  as  one  of  the  executors  of 
his  bloody  inflictions.  Not  satisfied  with  these  vicarious  atrocities, 
he  used  the  authority  specially  delegated  to  him,  for  purposes  of 
his  own ;  sometimes,  to  satiate  his  thirst  of  vengeance  in  the 
hlood  of  his  personal  enemies ;  sometimes,  to  gratify  his  covet- 
ousnesa  of  wealth,  which  ever  kept  pace  with  the  prodigality  that 
grew  out  of  his  vices.  To  his  resentment  of  imaginary  wrongs, 
he  sacrificed  Marius  Gratidiauus  (a  relative  of  the  consul),  with 
circumstances  of  aggravated  ferocity  that  excited  general  honor 
even  at  that  period,  when  deeds  of  blood  were  so  frequent  that 
the  public  mind  had  palsied  at  their  contemplation.  To  his  ava- 
rice, be  immolated  his  own  brother,  that  he  might  inherit  his 
estate ;  and,  in  order  to  give  an  appearance  of  legality  to  his  frat- 
ricide,  he  succeeded  in  having  the  name  of  that  dead  brother  in- 
•ciibed  on  Sylln's  list  of  proscriptions,  as  if  he  were  still  alive. 
Nay,  attempting  to  pollute  the  gods  themselves  by  the  contact  of 
his  defiled  hands,  he  washed  the  blood  of  Gratidianas  that  stained 
them,  in  the  water  of  the  Instral  fountain  that  flowed  fast  by  the 
temple  of  Apollo !  Impious  in  his  very  love,  as  in  some  soils  the 
sweetest  herbs  grow  to  be  deadly  poisons,  he  sought  among  the 
Vestal  Virgins  the  object  of  a  lawless  passion;  and  at  last  —  we 
shudder  as  we  copy  the  very  words  of  Sallust ! —  "  having  became 
enamored  of  Aurelia  Orestilla,  one  who  had  nothing  but  beanty  to 
recommend  her,    and  because  aho  objected  to  marry  him,  on  ac* 
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count  of  his  having  a  son  nearly  grown  up,  it  is  believed  as  a  c«i^ 
tain  fact,  thnt  he  deatroyed  the  youth,  making  his  house  desolate 
to  open  the  way  for  this  infamous  alliance!"  It  was  this  crime, 
this  crowning  iniquity,  adding  the  murder  of  a  son  to  that  of  a 
brother,  Sallust  conjectures,  which  drove  him  into  the  conspiracy 
of  which  we  treat ;  "  for  his  guilty  soul,"  exclaims  the  historian, 
"  at  enmity  with  gods  and  men,  could  £nd  no  rest ;  so  #ioIently 
was  his  mind  torn  and  distracted  by  a  conBciousness  of  guilt." 

He  had  sought  the  oblivion  of  these  dread  acts,  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  high  civil  and  military  positions,  which  both  the  favor 
of  the  Dictator  and  his  illustrious  birth  made  easily  attainable  to 
bis  ambition ;  but  the  Furies,  to  speak  the  language  of  that  age, 
followed  him  alike  in  camp  and  council, — ever  and  anon  presenting 
him  the  dim  visions  of  the  past, — still  urging  him  on  to  deeds  of 
kindred  atrocity,  so  as  to  make  him  mote  completely  their  own. 
Brave,  daring,  skilful,  as  he  was,  yet  glory  seemed  to  dy  before 
him,  always  enticing  him  to  follow  it  on  to  the  field  of  battle, 
and  then,  Uke  a  mocking  shadow,  ever  eluding  his  giasp.  Elo- 
quent, learned — nay,  having  all  the  talents,  the  high  capacities, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  that  constitute  human  wisdom — save 
viitue,  which  is  wisdom  itself — in  council,  in  senate,  he  obtain- 
ed no  honor,  no  renown,  for  the  qualities  he  really  possessed ;  and 
ao  tainted  his  reputation  that,  though  defamed  already  by  the  most 
detested  of  crimes,  the  world  still  persisted  in  believing  him  guilty 
of  unrevealed  enormities,  acts  which  even  the  license  of  the  Latin 
language  dares  not  name !  Yet  such  the  corruption  of  the  timea, 
BO  sudden  too  bad  been  the  rushing  of  the  Koman  youth,  from 
the  austerity  of  ancient  manners  into  the  depravity  brought  to 
Bome  by  Sylla  together  with  the  arts  of  Greece,  the  efieminacies 
and  disso'ut<>ness  of  the  East,  that  Catiline,  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed him,  subduing  rather  than  heightening  the  tints  of  hia 
portrait  as  drawn  by  one  certainly  not  austere  in  his  judgments, 
found  in  Rome  more  partisans  attracted  end  won  over  to  him  by 
his  vices,  than  antagonists  determined  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
bis  designs,  even  if  these  were  favorable  to  the  popular  cause. 

Here  we  must  pause,  and  examine  the  moral  aspect  of  Rome, 
at  the  period  when  the  conspiracy  of  which  we  treat  threw  th« 
Bepuhlic  into  general  agitation — we  use  that  word  rather  than 
coniternation,  because  both  Sallust  and  Plutarch  agree  in  stating, 
that  the  attitude  of  the  people,  when  the  disciosares  made  to  the 
consuls  by  Fnlvia,  became  public,  was  one,  rather  indicating  % 
suspicious  neutrality,  than  a  disposition  to  aid  the  Senate  in  ths 
measures  they  might  adopt  to  defeat  the  plans  of  lite  conspirfr 
ton.     Th«  Bomon  proletaries  doubted  the  reality  of  the  petiI,)OQlc 
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tbongb  the  Senate  declared  that  Catiline  threatened  the  very  exist' 
ence  of  the  Republic,  They  dreaded  too  the  coneequencesof  a  vic- 
tory obtained  by  the  nobility  over  any  real  or  supposed  conspin- 
tora ;  and  they  entertained  some  vague  hope,  that,  whatever  plot 
existed,  its  success  might  restore  to  them  their  tribunes,  the  only 
protectors  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  Among  the  lessons 
which  ne  learned  in  colleges,  none  are  more  contradicted  by 
every  page  of  their  history,  than  those  which  assert  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  free  and  possessed  the  advantages  of  republican  insti- 
tutions. The  kingly  government  was  overthrown  by  the  nobility 
but  the  constitution  which  it  substituted  for  the  monarchy,  sub- 
jected the  great  body  of  the  people  (they  could  scarcely  be  yet 
termed  a  nation)  to  the  tyranny  of  a  heartless  oligarchy.  Even 
religion,  the  natural  solace  of  the  oppressed  and  the  unfortunate, 
the  patricians  having  possessed  themselves  of  all  sacerdotal  fune- 
tiona,  became  in  Rome  a  mere  political  instrument  through  which 
they  perpetuated  their  ascendency.  The  assemblies  of  the  peo- 
ple, whenever  these  were  convened,  either  to  question,  or  to  re- 
sist their  authority,  the  consuls  arbitrarily  dissolved,  under  the 
hypocritical  pretence  that  the  auguries  (mysteries  which  they 
alone  pretended  to  comprehend  and  assumed  to  explain)  had  not 
been  favorable  to  the  holding  of  them.  Besides,  every  patrician 
family  had  an  unlimited  sway  over  numerous  dspendiints  or 
"clients,"  hound  to  them  by  a  sort  of  clannish  feeling,  partaking 
both  of  religious  superstition  and  early-inspired  awe  of  high  sta- 
tion and  illustrious  ancestry,  whose  sufirsges  at  elections  their 
patrons  could  always  command.  Even  after  the  institution  of  the 
tribuneahip,  the  nobility  often  succeeded  in  rendering  these  popular 
magistrates  inefScient,  either  by  bribing  one  tribune  to  oppose 
the  acta  of  hie  colleagues,  or  by  superseding,  through  the  supreme 
authority  of  a  dictator,  the  powers  vested  in  all  inferior  magis- 
trates. In  the  infancy  of  the  Republic,  the  despotism  of  the 
oligarchy  was  less  oppressive  to  the  proletaries,  or  working  classes 
of  Rome,  than  it  became  af^er  conquest  had  extended  the  limits 
of  the  state,  and  introduced  inequality  of  fortunes.  An  appear- 
ance, at  least,  of  general  freedom,  and  some  real  equality,  may  be 
•aid  to  have  prevailed  among  the  citizens,  when  undepraved  as 
yet  by  luxury,  and  the  arts  it  both  creates  and  fosters,  patri- 
cians, plebeians,  and  proletaries,  alike  boasted  of  their  poverty  as 
an  evidence  of  their  virtue.  Then  it  was,  that  iron,  which  makes 
the  earth  fruitful  and  defends  its  possessors,  at  the  same  time 
from  the  domestic  tyranny  of  the  few,  and  from  the  foreign  in- 
vasion of  the  many,  was  held  by  a  warlike  people  as  more 
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precious  tban  gold,  and  therefore  was  need  in  preferenee  to  tlie 
metals  called  prtciout,  as  their  monetary  sign. 

If  in  perusing  the  histcTry  of  Sallast,  we  are  justified  in  la- 
menting the  obscurity  which  his  too  succinct  account  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  has  left  unelncidated,  yet  it  were  nnjast  to 
complain  of  the  view  he  has  taken  of  society  in  Rome.  The 
pages  he  has  allotted  to  that  portion  of  his  suhject,  luminous  and 
fuU,  are  among  the  most  valued  records  of  antiquity.  To  the 
philosopher,  they  appear  as  the  most  interesting  picture  of  .that 
age,  satisfying  as  moch  the  rational  curiosity  that  seeks  the  hid- 
den canses  of  action,  the  details  of  prirate  and  public  life,  as 
they  do  that  which  eagerly  inquires  what  opinions  one,  at  the 
same  time  anbtle  and  judicious,  had  formed  of  erents,  at  the 
very  moment  they  were  being  acted,  and  of  the  individual  actors 
of  the  scenes,  when  they  stood  before  him  with  all  contemporary 
motives  for  love  or  hatred  present  and  aotirely  operating  on  the  pas- 
sions  of  the  day.  Never  has  a  writer  painted  man,  who,  with  less 
pity  for  huioan  infirmity,  more  fully  exposed  its  most  odious  pro- 
pensities. Without  indulgence  for  rices,  because  he  is  never  the 
dupe  of  the  exteuaating  circumstances  pleaded  in  palliation  of 
them,  he  is  equally  without  entbnsiBsm  for  virtues  of  the  sterner 
oast,  for  deeds  of  the  nobler  inspiration,  seeking  to  denude  these 
of  their  pare  motives,  aedulons  too,  to  strip  die  others  of  their 
mask  of  hypocrisy. 

It  reqaires  no  sagacity  to  d  iscorer,  through  the  riticencet  of  Sallast 
and  the  garrulity  of  Plutarch  (often  more  perplexmg  than  the  af- 
fected brevity  of  the  Roman),  that  the  proletaries,  as  a  class,  took 
no  part  in  the  eonspiracyi  Even  the  eagle,  planted  in  the  camp  of 
llanlius  —  the  same,  it  was  stated,  which  Marius  had  borne  victori- 
ons  through  the  ranks  of  the  slaughtered  Gimbrians — failed  to  allure 
the  veterans  of  Marius  under  the  standards  of  the  former  lieutenant 
of  Sylla.  The  relicts  of  the  Marian  party  in  Rome  watched 
with  intense  cariosity  the  result  of  the  expected  battle  between 
Catiline  and  the  Consul,  who  pursued  him,  intending  to  take  advan- 
tage ofsny  check  sustainedby  the  last,  to  attack  the  patrician  forces 
that  still  guarded  the  city,  but  determined  never  to  acknowledge 
Catiline  as  theb  chief.  It  is  thus  that  we  explain  the  foUowiog 
remarks  of  Salluat,  for  it  is  thus  that  vre  understand  them :  "  Nor 
were  the  conspirators  and  their  accomplices  the  only  disaffected 
persons;  the  whole  body  of  the  populace,  from  their  desire  of  a 
revolution,  approved  Catiline's  designs."  And  again :  "  All  they 
t,lio  virere  of  any  party  different  from  that  of  the  Senate,  wished 
rather  to  see  the  state  embroiled,  than  themselves  without  power. 
As  soon  as  there  was  any  hopo  of  a  change  in  the  state,  the  old 
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contest  (that  between  the  people  and  tlie  oligwcby)  fired  the 
minds  of  the  populace.  And  if  Catiline  had  conquered  in  the  first 
engagement,  oi  come  off  on  but  equal  \erm8,  great  distress  and  ca- 
lamity must  certainly  have  overwhelmed  the  state,  nor  would  the 
conquerors  have  long  enjoyed  their  victory." 

The  conspiracy  was  in  fact  only  a  stru^le  of  two  rival  patrician 
factions  for  power  and  office.  We  adduce,  as  evidence  of  our 
assertion,  the  following  passage  of  the  speech  made  by  Catiline 
to  hia  confederates,  aaaembled  at  the  house  of  M.  Lecea:  "  Since 
the  government  came  under  the  power  and  man^ement  of  a  few, 
all  sway,  preferment,  or  riches,  are  now  in  their  hands,  or  those  of 
their  favorites;  to  us  —  "he  spolce  to  seoators,  knights,  and  provin- 
cial nobles"  —  they  have  left  nothing  but  dangers,  repulses  from  pnlK 
lie  dignities,  the  terror  of  tribunals,  and  the  bufietings  of  poverty." 
Here  wc  have,  openly  avowed,  the  gtievances  complained  of — 
the  raonopoly  of  office  and  dignities  by  one  set  of  nobles,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  nobles,  and  the  determination  of  these  last  to 
obtain  power  by  changing  violently  the  government,  since  they 
found  it  impossible  to  overthrow  thur  adversaries  with  the  usual 
forms,  by  means  of  popular  assemblies.  On  the  same  occasion, 
when  he  disclosed  the  motives  which  led  him  to  conspire  against 
the  Senate,  Catiline,  questioned  as  to  the  forces  on  which  he  coold 
tely  for  the  execution  of  his  designs,  unhesitating-ly  repUed, 
that  "  Piao  and  Nucerinus  were  both  privy  to  his  designs ;  the 
former  in  Spain,  the  other  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  Mauritania  ; 
that  C.  Antonius  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  ^at  he  hoped 
to  have  him  for  his  colleague,  as  he  was  his  intimate  friend." — It 
is  remarliable  that  Catiline,  neither  in  this  nor  sny  other  speeches 
or  letters,  alludes  anywhere,  either  to  the  people,  or  to  the  old 
Marian  party.  He  would  not  have  failed  to  do  so,  when  thus  urged, 
itt^auch  a  moment,  to  enumerate  all  his  means  of  success.  It  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  cause,  no  less  than  in  his  character,  to  ex- 
aggerate, rather  than  to  diminish,  the  number  of  hie  atutiliaiies.  If 
he  did  not  boost  of  popular  sympathies,  it  is  because  he  knew  that 
those  he  addressed  were  aware  that  he  had  failed  to  enlist  thein 
in  his  behalf.  As  to  the  Marian  party,  it  had  no  military  adherents, 
for  this  reason,  that  Marius  after  his  victories  had  always  dis- 
banded his  triumphant  armies.  At  the  end  of  each  of  his  glorious 
campaigns,  his  soldiers  bad  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  civil  life, 
and  again  become  citizens.  Not  so,  as  regards  the  armies  that 
had  served  under  Sylla  j  these,  forming  forty-three  legions,  or  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  at  the  lowest  compntation,  the 
Dictator  had  esttdilidted  as  military  colonists,  in  various  parts  of 
Italy,  — and  many  rery  near  Rome,  on  ksds  forcibly  tidcen  tkom 
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their  owners,  and  given  to  these  Teterans  as  tlie  reward  of  their 
long  services.  Most  of  these  soldiers  had  sold  their  lands,  spent  the 
proceeds,  and,  panting  for  another  civil  war,  held  themselves  ready 
to  follow  the  fortune  of  any  ambitious  leader.  On  these  auxiliaries 
Catiline  depended  to  form  new  legions  of  disciplined  warriors.  On 
the  dissolute  youth  "^  patrician  families  he  counted  also.*  But, 
\fe  repeat  it,  there  is  not  a  line  in  Sallust,  in  Cicero,  in  Flutarch, 
to  warrant  the  assertion  made  by  ancient  and  modem  compilers, 
that  the  Marian  party  had  taken  a  part  in  the  conspiracy  headed 
by  Catiline.  Besides,  that  party  had  already  a  chief;  —  Ciesar,  l^ 
placing  in  the  capitol  the  statue  of  Marius  triumphant  over  the 
Cimbri,  and  crowned  by  victory,  had  announced  to  the  Soman 
proletaries,  an  avenger  of  the  murdered  Gracchi.  In  him  they 
thought  both  Tiberius  and  Caius  had  revived  —  with  the  patriotism 
that  animated,  the  eloquence  that  equally  graced  the  sons  of  Cor- 
nelia, but  with  a  promptness  of  decision,  a  vigor  in  action  which 
the  brother-tribunes  had  wanted.  In  him,  too,  they  hailed  anoth- 
er Marius,  one  in  whom  shonelustrous,  the-valor,  the  militarytal- 
entsof  the  peasant-born  hero,  with  a  wisdom  in  council,  an  eloquence 
in  the  Senate  and  the  forum,  which  Uie  illustrioua  consul  never  pos- 
aessed.  Sallust  names  fifteen  senators,  a  greater  number  of  the 
equestrian  order,  among  the  conspirators  who,  on  the  first  of  June, 
met  at  the  house  of  Catiline.  "  To  these  were  joined,"  we  copy  the 
words  of  Sallust,  "  many  from  the  colonies  and  municipal  towns, 
all  men  of  rank  in  their  several  countries.  There  were  likewiae 
several  noblemen  enga^^ed  in  the  conspiracy,  though  not  openly  ; 
men  excited  not  by  want,  nor  any  pressing  considerations,  but  by 
the  hope  of  lawless  power.  Beside  these,  almost  all  the  youth, 
especially  the  youth  of  quality,  favored  Catiline's  undertaking :  even 
those  who  hod  it  in  their  powers  to  live  at  their  ease,  nay,  splen- 
didly and  luxuriously,  preferring  uncertainties  to  certainties,  and 
discord  to  peace.  Some  there  were  at  that  time  too,  who  believ- 
ed that  M.  L.  Crasaus  was  privy  to  the  design  I"  This  last  aaser- 
tion,  though  dubitatively  advanced,  is  one  of  the  perplexities  (hat 
we  meet,  as  we  advance  in  our  examination.  How  can  we  recon- 
cile this  suspicion  of  the  complicity  of  Crasaus,  a  man  of  proverbial 

*  A*  another  proof  that  Qua  eonspiracf  wai  but  the  begianlDg  of  ■  civil  war 
bctweea  patriciuis  of  rival  radions,  ire  refer  to  what  is  stated  bf  Salloit  0[  tbe 
ftteoTA.  FolviOB  ■  young  Pslrician,  the  Eon  of  .\u1ds  the  Senator,  nho,  though  no: 
coneenied  In  the  coupiraey,  left  the  dt;  to  join  Catiline.  "  He  tns  talcen  upon  tbe 
M«d,  broo^t  back  lo  Rome,aad  put  to  death  by  hU  fathtr't  ord*n  I"  We  von- 
der  tkat  this  tiait  of  juf  ricMnt  nrhw  hai  not  baea  the  theme  of  college  declama- 
tiant,  like  that  recorded  of  tlie  elder  Brutoi  1  But  a  topj  baa  aever  the  valoe  of 
ItesriguwL  .OOqIc 
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wealth,  with  die  declantion  made  in  the  Senate  by  Cicero,  that  the 
conspiracy  had  for  its  object  the  burning  of  the  city,  the  plunder  of 
iU  wealth,  and  the  promiscuous  slaughter  of  the  eenators  1  Is  it 
likely  that  Craseus,  the  owner  of  several  of  those  priTBte  houses  io 
Borne,  that  Sallust  describes  as  "  resembling  in  magnificence  bo 
many  cities,"  had  consented  to  ahandon  them  lo  the  torch  of  the 
incendiary  1  That  the  possessor  of  nntold  treasures  had  agreed 
to  yield  these  up  to  needy  plunderers  1  That  the  husband  <^ 
a  virtuous  matron,  iqnmng  of  noble  lineage,  the  fstther,  too,  of 
chaste  and  beauteous  virgins,  had  contracted,  nay,  sworn  to  deliver 
them  a  prey  to  the  lust  of  an  unbridled  soldiery,  — to  the  passions 
of  libertine  youths,  who  had  disgraced  their  manhood  in  scenes 
which  the  pudicity  of  modem  language  repels  from  these  pages  1 
The-secret  of  all  these  mysteries  is  perhaps  contained  in  a  ^ort 
pentence  by  which  Sallust  concludes  the  description  of  the  hide- 
ous and  savage  orgies  said  to  have  followed  the  speech  made  by 
Catiline ;  "  But  some  believe  that  these,  and  much  more,  were  in- 
vented by  those  who  thought  to  allay  the  odium  which  fell  npon 
Cicero,  for  putting  the  conspirators  to  death,'  by  aggravating  their 
crimes."  We  will  return  to  this  subject,  when  we  examine  the 
part  acted,  on  that  memorable  occasion  by  Cicero,  Cato,  and 
Cieser. 

In  the  most  flourishing  epochs  of  Roman  history,  it  is  not  rare 
to  find  the  names  of  women  enrolled  together  with  those  of  the 
most  renowned  citizens  on  occasions  when  great  events  changed 
totally  or  modified  materially  the  constitution  of  the  state  ;  bat 
these  generally  appeared  either  as  the  cause  of  eelutary  reforms, 
by  their  influence  over  their  husbands  or  brothers,  as  when  through 
die  wounded  pride  of  a  woman  plebeians  were  made  eligible  to  the 
consulate,  or  when  the  brutal  attempt  of  Appius  Clodius  to  reduce 
a  free  virgin  to  slavery  led  her  heroic  father  to  destroy  the  ini- 
quitous power  of  the  Decemviri."  In  the  period,  however,  of  which 
Sallust  treats,  a  change  no  less  prompt  and  surprising  had  been 
brought  about  in  the  nurturing  and  habits  of  Roman  women,  than 

*  Tbe  neeutive  and  judicwl  poweie  vere  never  lo  fuUj  miled  is  th«  tHW 
persons,  as  vhcn  they  were  delegited  lo  llie  ten  judtm  charged  to  prepsre  « 
liody  of  Isw  for  the  Romsn  people.  Then  itsb  seen  what  dinars  ma; 
■rise  from  an  unbitirai  judiciary.  AnerN'ero,  Caligula,  Domilian —  nay.  *A« 
CominDdng  —  tbe  Roman  people  allowed  powcn  to  eoDtiniie  in  the  haadi  of  oae 
Emperoi  t  bat,  lacb  the  dread  remembnDce  of  tbe  trrannr  of  Itieir  Denuirir^ 
that  eiecDlire  anthorit]'  vai  never  a^in,  by  them,  mtmited  lo  men  "  learned 
in  the  law  !"  We  can  nnderataad  why  Thoniai  JelTenon  became  !o  rearful  «f 
Judicial  nmrpBlion !  The  alliance  of  judges  and  money  eorpontions  ii  more 
to  be  feared  than  all  the  mililary  chienaiDi  that  Mr.  Clay  ever  denoouced  to  tks 
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had  taken  place,  in  the  edncatioa,  pntmitB,  opinions,  and  moia! 
ehancter  of  the  men. 

Among  the  masterly  delineations  given  by  Sallust  of  the  disso* 
lute  oligarchy,  which  after  the  death  of  Sylla  (for  as  long  aa  that 
wonderful  man  lived,  no  one  in  Rome  dared  to  aim  at  power)  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  government  of  the  Republic,  there 
are  none  so  interesting,  to  such  as  aie  aware  of  the  influence  that 
women  ever  exercise  iA  all  societies  which  have  ceased  to  be 
rude  and  barbarous,  as  the  portraits  he  has  drawn  of  Fulvia  and 
Sempronia,  both  of  them  women  of  patrician  birth.  Like  Homer, 
who  sometimes,  rather  than  present  to  view  the  tumultuous 
■pectacle  of  contending  hosts,  selects  two  warriors  meeting  in  sin- 
gle combat,  and  limits  the  action  within  narrower  bounds,  embody- 
ing War  itself  in  two  rival  champions,  —  so  Sallust  in  these  two 
high-hero  females  has  personified  two  classes  of  women  in  Rome, 
alike  stained  with  the  vices  of  a  leprous  age,  and  yet  difiering  by 
the  degree  in  which  each  of  them  had  imbibed  the  contagion,  as 
much  as  in  the  natural  propensities  which  evil  examples  bad,  in 
both,  changed  or  corrupted.  The  one,  having  aa  yet  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  the  guiltiness  of  the  times,  chostity  only,  still  pre- 
serving, revered  and  sacred,  the  love  of  country,  the  guardian 
deity  of  her  heart !  The  other,  possessed  of  a  masculine  under- 
standing, an  adventurous  and  daring  spirit  that  had  often  led  her 
to  engage  in  dangerous  enterprises,  rushed  madly  toward  a  peril- 
ous future,  heedless  of  the  present  felicity  she  might  have  found 
in  the  love  of  numerous  and  lovely  children,  in  the  tenderness  of 
a  too  confiding  husband.  Yet  had  she  spumed,  as  beneath  her 
talents,  the  wonted  occupations  of  her  sex,  letters,  which  she  had 
studied  in  the  master  productions  of  Grecian  genius  and  in  such 
as  Rome  possessed,  even  previous  to  the  brighter  glories  of  the 
Augustan  age,  might  have  charmed  those  hours  that  often  weigh 
heavily  on  the  leisure  of  unenlightened  opulence  ;  while  her  profi- 
ciency,  both  in  music,  and  the  more  frivolous  art  of  dancing,  ia 
which  she  excelled,  as  Sallust,  that  rigid  censor  of  morels  1  thought, 
"  more  than  became  a  virtuous  woman,"  would  have  offered  relaxa- 
tion to  austerer  studies.  Female  modesty  and  the  chastity  it  inspires 
and  protects,  she  derided  as  the  prejudices  of  grovelling  minds. 
She  was  as  prodigal  of  her  favors  as  of  the  gold  she  bartered 
them  for,  not  only  to  such  aa  she  did  not  love  but  to  such  as  she 
even  personally  abhorred.  By  a  strange  fatality,  indigence  and 
opolence,  alike,  and  alternately,  urged  her  to  guili  j  the  first  stimu- 
lating her  natural  covetousDBss,  the  other  inviting  her  to  search 
,for  more  costly  pleasures.  By  perjury  she  unscrupulously  caa- 
veiled  debts  contracted  for  dress  and  ^lendor.    It  has  slrud^^^    [^, 
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SaRuBt  u  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  character  of  Sempronia,  that, 
DOtwithstanding  her  continued  association  with  brutal  and  profll* 
gate  wretches,  and  in  spite,  too,  of  her  constant  brooding  over 
thoughts  dire  and  gloomy,  neither  her  mind  nor  her  countenance 
bad  been  darkened  by  the  outward  expression  of  the  hideous 
scenes  within.  Her  features  were  ever  lighted  by  a  mirthfulness 
'that  seemed  to  flow  from  a  pure  and  innocent  heart ;  while  her 
genius,  as  if  careless  of  the  future,  bright  and  ever  buoyant,  de- 
lighted all  that  knew  her.  Witty,  eloquent,  and  even  learned — 
gifted,  too,  with  a  poetic  inspiration,  both  ready  and  elegant  —  she 
could,  aa  best  served  her  purpose,  give  to  her  manners  the  winning 
diffidence  of  natural  bashfulness,  to  hei  voice  the  tremulous 
accents  of  tenderness,  or  heighten  the  charm  of  her  conversa- 
tion by  the  most  pungent  vein  of  sarcastic  humor.  To  one  such 
as  we  have  painted  Sempronia,  the  love  of  Rome  —  of  Rome,  the 
worshipped  city !  —  seemed  a  vulgar  superstition.  To  her  the 
scenes  of  rapine  and  slaughter  meditated  by  Catiline,  —  the  mere 
recital  of  which,  by  Curius,  her  lover,  had  made  Fulvia,  depraved 
as  she  was,  fly  horror-stricken  to  the  consul  to  relieve  her  mind, 
by  a  full  confession  to  him,  from  the  burden  of  the  terrible  secret 
intrusted  to  her  keeping  —  would  have  appeared  in  their  dread 
execution,  but  a  diversion  of  the  circus  j  Kome  the  arena,  —  ar- 
mies the  gladiators,  —  and  the  Roman  people  themselves  the 
astonished  spectators! 

The  Senators  were  aware  that  the  people,  looking  upon  the  con- 
spiracy as  the  efibrt  of  one  portion  of  the  oligarchy  to  wrest 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  those  of  the  same  order  that  possessed 
it,  would  remain  indifferent  to  the  result  j  or,  perhaps,  incline  to 
the  party  who  held  out  promises  of  a  change  favorable  to  the  popu- 
lar cause,  rather  than  to  that  which,  like  the  British  Conservatives 
of  the  present  time,  insolently  avowed  the  determination  to  pre- 
serve all  existing  abuses.  They  therefore  determined  to  raise  Cice- 
ro, a  man  of  obscure  birth,  recommended  only  by  his  eloquence,  to 
the  consulship,  and  to  give  him  as  a  colleague  Antoninus,  also  of  a 
plebeian  family,  in  the  hope  that  the  recent  elevation  of  these  two 
Senators  would  make  them  more  agreeable  to  the  proletarians 
than  patricians  descended  from  ancestors  hated  for  their  aristo- 
cratic pride  and  constant  opposition  to  the  popular  principles. 

The  character  of  Cicero,  vain  and  credulous,  made  him  on  ihat 
occasion  the  instrument  of  the  oligarchy,  as  readily  as  he  be- 
came, at  a  later  period,  that  of  the  astute  policy  of  Octavius. 
Flattered  by  the  confidence  the  nobility  feigned  to  repose  in  him, 
he  lent  himself  blindly  to  their  vindictive  rage  against  Lentiilus 
and  CetheguB,  men  of  theii  own  order,  whom  they  were  resolved 
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ugnolly  to  punish,  in  ordei  to  deter  future  defectiona  from  their 
nnkB  ;  trampled  on  the  existing  laws  of  the  Republic,  by  inflict- 
ing the  pumshment  of  death  on  Boman  citizens  condemned  only 
by  R  decree  of  the  Senate,  ironting  the  sanction  of  an  aesembly 
of  the  people :  not  foreseeing  the  ingratitude  of  the  aristocracy, 
which  gave  him  up  as  a  victim  to  GlodiuB,  when  that  tribune,  not 
long  after,  prosecuted  him  for  the  violation  of  the  Porcian  law, 
'whose  mild  enactments,  anticipating  the  greater  enlightenment  of 
a  more  humane  legislation,  allowed  every  Koman  citizen  to 
prevent  a  capital  condemnation  by  voluntary  ezUe. 

Fnhria,  one  of  the  women  made  infamously  immortal  by  Sallust, 
bad  long  been  kept  by  Curins,  a  patrician  the  Censors  had  expelled 
the  Senate.  While  she  believed  him  rich,  ahe  had  feigned  to  love 
him,  —  when  she  knew  him  to  be  poor,  she  really  hated  and  deapiaed 
him.  Her  contumelies  he  bore  patiently  for  awhile;  but,  as  if  mad- 
dened by  his  uncontrollable  passion,  suddenly  changing  his  depoit- 
ment  with  her,  sometimes  he  threatened  to  kill  the  ungrateful 
coturtesan,  and  again  ■ubmisaive  and  imploring,  he  boasted  of  his 
power,  aX  no  distant  day,  to  repay  her  kindness  with  the  posses- 
sion of  unbotmded  wealth.  Suspecting  some  mystery  of  deep  ini- 
quity, Fulvia,  by  blandishments  and  a  simulated  returning  love, 
easily  drew  from  one  "  accustomed  to  disclose  whatever  he  heard, 
and  even  unable  to  conceal  his  own  crimes,"*  all  that  he  knew  of 
Catiline's  designs  ;  adding,  no  donbt,  all  that  he  thought  likely  to 
work  on  the  hopes  or  the  feais  of  her  whose  ofiections  he  wished 
to  regain. 

Curins,  at  the  solicitation  of  Fulvia,  undertook  to  become  the 
nlaried  spy  of  his  confederates  in  guilt.  From  him  the  Consul 
continued  to  learn  all  that  was  proposed  or  determined  among 
the  conspirators.  These  were  the  two  informers  on  whose  evi- 
dence Cicero  denounced  to  the  Senate  patricians  of  consular 
and  senatorial  ranks.  It  was  impossible  for  one  so  versed  as 
Cicerp  was  in  judicial  proceedings,  not  to  be  aware  that  the  evi- 
dence of  two  witnesses,  both  of  them  infamous,  and  only  one  of 
diem  testifying  directly  to  the  facts  charged  on  the  accused, 
would  be  indignantly  rejected  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  as 
the  absurd  invention  of  unprincipled  informers.  Hence  his  de- 
termination to  bring  the  cause  before  the  Senate,  while  that  as- 
sembly, under  the  influence  of  the  terror  inspired  tbem  by  the 
nunors  the  Consul  had  spread  over  the  whole  city,  was  disposed 
to  dispense,  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators,  with  all  prescribed 
mlea.     But,  even  when  intending  to  violate  the  laws,  it  ia  in  the 
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natare  of  snch  as  have  mad«  them  the  study  of  their  Vat*, 
ever  to  conceal  arbitrary  acts  under  a  Bimnlation  of  legality. 
Besides  this  professional  leaning  toward  some  appearance  of 
judicial  forma,  the  timidity  of  the  Consul  made  him  unwilling  to 
confront  the  conspirators,  men  of  action,  intrepid,  and  used  to 
Ancounter  all  sorts  of  dangers,  before  a  tumultuous  popular  as- 
sembly whore  they  would  appear  with  their  advocates,  their 
friends,  and  clients,  and  where  they  would  be  supported  by  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  ever  felt  for  whoever  the  Senate  ac- 
cused. Even  had  Cicero  possessed  the  martial  vigor  of  Scipio 
Nasico,  or  the  energetic  spirit  of  Opimns,  still  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  proceed  against  Catiline,  Lentulus,  and  the  other  lead- 
ers of  the  conspiracy,  with  the  lawless  violence  displayed  by 
these  proud  oligarchs  in  what  they  termed  "the  seditions  of  the 
Gracchi."  The  conspirators  were  men  of  ancient  lineage,  of 
pure  race,  not  contaminated  like  these  tribunes  with  plebeian 
Mood.  Snch  men,  Cicero  knew,  could  not  be  despatched,  partic- 
ularly without  the  pretence  of  their  exciting  popular  tumnlts,  by 
the  swords  of  Roman  knights  or  the  clubs  of  hired  ruffians,  the 
ready  instruments  of  patrician  vengeance  against  proletarian  of- 
fenders. He  determined  therefore  to  convene  the  Senate,  in 
order,  he  asserted,  to  lay  the  matter  before  them,  but  in  reality  to 
obtain  from  that  assembly  the  decree  he  easily  wrested  from  their 
fears,  "ordering  the  consuls  to  take  care  that  the  state  suflered 
no  detriment."  Invested  with  the  dread  and  undefined  powers, 
possessed  of  the  unlimited  jurisdiction  too,  which  such  a  decree 
gave  him,  Cicero,  still  preserving  judicial  forms,  having  ordered 
Lentulus  and  Cethegus  to  appear  before  him,  took  Lentulufl, 
who  was  still  a  prietor,  by  the  hand,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
senate,  giving  the  other  conspirators  in  charge  of  his  lictort. 
The  testimony  produced  in  the  Senate  n'as  vague,  uncertain,  and 
contradictory,  and  came  from  witnesses  who  only  consented  to 
speak  after  they  had  been  promised  a  full  pardon,  under  the  guar- 
antee of  the  public  faith,  pledged  to  them  by  the  consols ;  and  yet 
upon  such  evidence  the  Senate  decreed  "that  Lentulus  should 
lay  down  his  office,  and,  together  with  the  others,  he  kept  in 
custody." 

Though  this  is  an  examination,  not  a  history  of  the  conspiracy, 
we  must  state  what  took  place  the  next  day  in  the  Senate,  when 
Tarquinius  was  brought  before  them  as  a  new  witness,  to  eke  out 
the  very  deficient  evidence  adduced  before.  He,  too,  refused  to 
speak,  without  a  pardon  granted  under  pledge  of  the  public  failh. 
"  Tarquinius,"  says  Sallust,  "  confirmed  the  statement  made  1^ 
Volturcius,"  (one  of  tbe  former  witnesses) ;  "  adding  th*t  he  was 
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seat  by  Cnuaus  to  tell  Catiline,  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  ap- 
prebeusion  of  Lentulus  and  Cetbegus — to  make  haste  to  the 
city."  Tbia  waa  a  dramatic  incident  (to  uae  tbe  modem  Fiencb 
phrase  in  tbeir  reports  of  state  trials).  Volturcius  bad  not  proved 
enougb — but  TarquiniuB  proved  too  much.  We  proceed  in  the 
words  of  Sallust:  "When  Tarquioius  named  Ctassus,  a  man  of 
Aig^  quality,  great  riches,  and  vast  credit  in  the  state,  they  all 
cried  out  that  he  was  a  false  witaess,  aud  desired  that  it  nugbt  be 
debated."  The  account  given  by  Sallust  of  that  singular  debate, 
brief  as  it  ia,  yet  tceme  with  information.  It  paints  the  aristoc- 
racy vith  colora  which  none  but  such  as  have  been  thcmaelveB 
under  tbe  influence  of  the  feelings  of  that  caste  can  iind  on,  their 
palette.  It  iufuses  into  that  part  of  tbe  nairation,  though  it  doea 
not  relate  to  tbe  historian  himself,  tbe  peculiar  interest  of  autobiog- 
raphy. We  give  it  entire,  its  sententious  terseness  defying  abridg- 
ment :  "  Some  tboogbt  it  quite  incredible ;  others,  though  they 
believed  the  charge  to  be  true,  yet  thought  that  a  man  of  so 
great  Influence  ought,  at  such  a  juncture,  rather  to  be  courted 
than  exasperated :  besides,  most  of  the  senators  were  under 
private  obligations  to  Crassus !  Accordingly,  it  was  (^reed  in 
a  full  Senate,  that  Tarquinius's  evidence  appeared  to  be  false} 
that  he  should  be  ordered  to  prison,*  and  confiaed  till  he  dii- 
covered  by  whose  advice  he  had  framed  so  impudent  a  false- 
hood." Without  affirming  this  fact,  Sallust  gives  it  plainly  to  be 
nnderstood,  that  in  bis  opinion  Cicero  induced  Tarquinius  to 
make  this  accusation  againat  Crassus  j  and,  lest  there  should  re- 
main some  doubt  on  that  point,  he  adds:  "I  heard  Crassus,  ii^ 
deed,  affirm  himself,  that  this  contumely  was  fixed  upon  him  by 
Cieero." 

We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  Cicero  was  as  much  chagrined 
as  he  was  surprised  by  this  declaration  of  Tarquinius.  The  im- 
phcation  of  Crassus  in  such  a  plot  as  he  had  represented  that  of 
Catiline  to  the  Senate,  threw  an  air  of  absurdity  on  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  intended  burning,  plundering,  and  murdering,  which 
tbe  Consul  had  introduced  in  his  account  of  the  plot  to  the  Senate, 
both  to  intimidate  the  Senators,  and  to  palliate  the  blame  he  knew 
would  otherwise  attach  to  the  illegality  of  tbe  measures  he  had 
advised.  The  testimony  of  Tarquinius  having  wealcened  instead  of 
giving  strength  to  the  evidence  laid  by  the  Consul  before  the  Sen^ 

*  Ttiii  leems  verr  like  &  vioIaiiaD  of  Uie  pabUe  fUth,  pledged  to  Tnrquiniiis 
br  lie  Consul — bnt  why  aeeme  Ciassns,  a  msD  of  "higi  quUtr,  great  rkho, 
and  vast  credit  in  the  ftntc?" — one  to  whom,  too,  "moet  of  the  Senators  wa« 
nBdei  private  obUgationi."  Wky  sfconld  Consols  or  Senators  keep  (kith  with 
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at«,  made  it  M31  mare  urgent,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  to  hurry 
on  the  trial  of  the  accused,  without  obgerring  the  legal  forms  of 
proceedings  prescribed  in  criminal  prosecutions.  The  Consul  there- 
fore having  assembled,  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  the  Senators, 
by  whom  the  conspirators  had  already  been  summarily  declared  pub- 
lic enemies,  "  desired  to  know  what  they  would  pleaie  to  determine 
concerning  those  who  were  now  in  custody  1"*  Silanua,  who,  in 
hia  quality  of  consul- elect,  was  first  asked  hia  opinion  by  Cicero, 
voted  for  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment.  The  speech  de- 
livered by  Cesar  on  (hat  occasion,  one  which,  from  his  intimacy 
with  the  historian,  the  Dictator  must  have  either  written  himself  or 
revised  at  least,  sustains  fully  the  reputation  he  had  already  obtained 
for  eloquence  and  wisdom  ;  while  it  breathes  that  forgiving  and 
humane  spirit,  by  which  he  has  in  some  measure  atoned,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  democracy,  for  his  abandonment  of  the  principles 
of  which  the  people  had  marked  him  as  the  champion.  In  com- 
paring the  Batagonist  arguments  of  Gato  and  Cesar,  we  are  struck 
with  the  declamatory  tone  of  the  first,  contrasted  with  the  close, 
logical,  stnteamanlike  mode  of  debating  of  the  other.  It  is  true 
that  the  law  of  the  case,  to  speak  as  a  jurist,  was  undeniably  with 
Cssar,  which  fact  gave  him  a  great  advantage  over  his  opponent. 
Hence  tbe  obligation  on  the  part  of  Cato,  of  arguing  from  necessi- 
ty. In  that  debate,  as  in  the  whole  course  of  the  civil  war,  strange 
as  this  assertion  may  appear  to  college  pedants,  Cesar  was  tbe 
defender  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  law  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  an  ambitious  oligarchy.  We  have  often  been  surprised 
that  Edward  Livingston,  familiar  as  he  was  with  ancient  litera- 
ture, should  not  have  evoked  the  high  authority  of  Cesar  against 
capital  punishment ;  we  allude  to  the  following  passage  in  his 
speech  to  the  Senate :  "  As  to  punidiments,  we  may  eay,  what  in- 
deed is  the  truth,  that  to  those  who  live  in  sorrow  and  misery, 
death  is  but  a  release  from  trouble ;  that  it  is  death  which  puts  an 
end  to  all  the  calamities  of  men  ;  beyond  it  there  is  no  care,  no 
joy !"  Such  was  the  force  of  Cesar's  reasonings,  so  clear,  too, 
his  demonstration  of  the  illegality  of  the  proposed  judgment,  un- 
der the  unrepealed  provisions  of  the  Porcian  law,  that  Silanai^ 
the  consul-elect,  changed  the  opinion  he  had  first  expressed,  de- 
claring himself  of  the  same  sentiment  with  T.  Nero,  who  had  pro- 
posed that  "the  guards  should  be  strengthened  and  tbe  debate 
adjourned." 

The  limits  prescribed  to  this  article  will  not  allow  us  to  pursue 
tbe  examination  of  that  interesting  debate,  preserved  at  it  hot 
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been  by  no  ordinary  reporter.  Cato  wu  so  convinced  of  the  iUe- 
gality  of  the  coarse  which  he  ur^ed  the  Senate  to  pursue,  that  in 
voting  for  the  immediate  exocation  of  the  conepiratOTa,  he  used 
the  following  singular  expressions,  that  *'  they  be  put  to  death, 
according  to  the  ancient  usage,  ae  heing  condemned  by  their  own 
mouth  ;"  plainly  confessing  that  the  witnesses  produced  against 
them  had  fumiriicd  no  evidence  of  their  guilt.  Cato  well  knew, 
(but  he  vns  blinded  by  his  aristocratic  fanaticism),  that  though 
ancient  Uh^es  may  stand  in  the  place  of  written  laws,  in  the  ab- 
e;acp  of  positive  and  express  enactment,  yet  it  never  was  contended 
i2V  when  once  those  usages  had  been  superseded  by  written  laws, 
th^  could  at  pleasure  be  revived  and  put  again  in  force,  without . 
even  going  through  the  formality  of  repealing  the  written  laws. 
The  case  tried  by  the  Seuate  was  one  provided  for  by  a  special 
law.  The  punishment  of  death  had  obtained  in  Rome  formerly, 
not  in  virtue  of  ancient  usage,  as  Cato  expressed  it,  but  as  Cssar 
said,  "in  imitation  of  the  caitom  of  Greece.  —  But  when  the 
commonwealth  became  great  and  powerful,  the  Porcion  law  and 
other  laws  were  made,  which  provided  no  higher  punishment  than 
banishment  for  the  greatest  of  criines." 

The  Senate  having  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  Cato,  and  made  a 
decree  in  conformity  with  it,  "  the  Consul  thought  it  most  expedi- 
ent to  put  the  sentence  in  execution  immediately.  He  himself,  after 
posting  the  guards,  conducted  Lentulus  to  prison,"  (a  distinction 
paid  to  the  consular  dignity  he  had  borne), "  as  the  prstors  did  the 
rest." 

Plutarch  states  that  during  the  execution  "  the  people  stood 
sUcnt  at  the  horror  of  the  scene ;  and  the  youth  looked  on  with 
fear  and  astonishment,  as  if  they  were  being  initiated  that  day  in 
•ome  awful  ceremonitt  of  aristocratic  power." 

More  forttinate  than  his  friends  who  had  remained  in  Rome, 
Catiline  died  like  a  soldier ;  when  he  saw  his  forces  routed,  "  mind- 
fol  of  his  birth,"  says  Sallust,  "  he  rushed  headlong  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  foe,  where  he  full  covered  with  wounds,  and  fightbg  to 
Ae  last." 

Catiline  had  been  guilty,  long  before  he  conspired  against  the 
Senate,  of  all  the  crimes  that  have  impressed  a  lasting  infamy  on 
his  character,  and  made  his  very  name  synonymons  with  vice  and 
political  iniquities.  Yet  such  was  the  vile  corruption  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  he  had  not  been  expelled  that  body  by  the  Censors.  Be- 
fore plotting  against  the  Senate  he  had  cat  olTthe  head  of  Marius 
Gratidianus,  with  his  own  hands,  washed  these  in  the  lustral  fount- 
ain of  Apollo,  poisoned  his  wife,  murdered  his  brother,  slain  bit 
only  son,  and  seduced  a  vestal  vinin.  For  these  crimes  Cicero  ■ 
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nerer  denounced  him.  And  yet  for  years  he  held  hia  place  in 
that  Bseembly,  neither  tiring  the  patience  of  Cicero,  nor  wearing 
out  that  of  the  mach-enduring  conaoript  fathers.  The  Senate 
was  filled  with  mnrderets.  Ribellius,  die  friend  of  Cicero,  and 
iriiom  he  defended  when  prosecuted  by  Clodius,  had  murdered 
Satumias,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  cut  off  his  bead,  and  carried  it 
as  a  atovt,  to  entertainmeDts  given  bim  for  ten  successive  days 
by  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Rome.  Hundreds  of  Senators  had 
assisted  at  these  cannibal  banquets  given  in  honor  of  an  assassinl 
Milo,  the  boeoni  friend  of  Cicero,  was  dii^raced  by  the  worst  of 
crimes,  even  before  he  had  murdered  Clodius  I  It  is  time  that 
the  true  character  of  these  pretended  patriots  of  patrician  birth 
ahould  be  stripped  of  the  mask  of  virtue  which  inane  pedants  and 
designing  politicians  have  put  on  their  faces !  Then  never  was  a 
worse  government  than  that  which  Sylln  had  restored  in  Rome, 
by  the  slaughter  of  one  hundred  thousand  Roman  citizens,  and 
which  Julius  Ciesar  overthrew  amid  the  acclBmntiona  of  a  dis- 
enthralled people !  Neither  the  examples,  nor  the  maxims  of 
Roman  consuls,  even  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic,  should  be 
held  up  to  the  emulation  of  the  youth  of  Democratic  America. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA.- 

Mk.  Stephens,  already  well  known  to  the  reading  world,  as  the 
author  of  travels  in  the  most  interesting  regions  of  the  eastern 
continent,  is  an  intelligent  and  shre^frd  observeT,  and  h  remarkably 
agreeable  narrator  of  his  observations.  A  bold  and  indefatigable 
exploiei,  he  is  deterred  from  his  pur^'t  neither  by  toO  nor  dv.- 
ger ;  he  has  braved  single-handed  the  perik  of  the  desert,  its 
fiery  suns  and  treacherous  barbarians ;  and  although  by  no  meani 
remarkable  for  strength  of  constitution  or  bodily  robnstness,  has 
shown  himself  superior  to  the  assaults  of  famine,  thiist,  and  eicli- 
ness,  and  in  this  respect  at  least  eminently  qnolified  for  the 
arduous  task  of  exploration,  which  be  has  so  enthusiastically  un- 
dertaken.   It  is  to  these  qualifications,  and  more  especially  to  the 

*  IncideDtB  or  Travel  in  Centnl  America,  Cluapiu  iwd  Yacatan.  Bjr  JohE 
L.  Stepheni,  Author  of  "  Incidents  of  Travel  in  EgTpt,  Aialna  Pelita,  Sjria, 
sad  Tbe  Ridr  I'Snd."  lUuiiIrsted  by  Nnmeroiu  Engimvinp,  2v<ds.  Svft-- 
Barper  Jt  Brotben,  Nnr  Yoric.  1B41. 
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plesaaot,  lively  and  osptivsting  etyle  of  hia  narrBtioiis,  that  Mr. 
9tepheni  is  indebted  for  the  popularity  which  he  hu  acquired,  to 
s  degree  ahooBt  unexampled,  with  all  classes  of  readera  in  America. 
Hiaearlier  Toyages  were  undertalcen,  chiefly  —  it  is  understood — 
in  the  pnraait  of  health,  and  were  prosecuted  by  himaelf  alone, 
and  unaided,  except  by  his  own  energies.  With  no  pecnlisr 
adTsntages,  and  certainly  with  no  superabondance  of  means,  he 
sacceeded  in  penelrating  farther  into  the  interior  of  Edom,  tlian 
any  prerions  traveller  ;  and  he  haa  recorded  the  wonders  of  that 
aU-wondrous  raffion  with  great  felicity  and  truth.  So  great  was 
the  fam  which  be  won  by  the  first  series  of  his  "  Incidents  of 
Travel,'  that  a  very  general  satisfaction  was  manifested  on  the 
annonneement  that  he  had  been  nominated  by  the  late  President 
to  a  mission  in  Central  America  which  would  give  him  facilities 
for  visiting  the  ruined  cities,  and  exploring  the  antiquities  of  that 
wild  region,  concerning  which  reports  so  strange  had  gone  abroad, 
and  from  a  thorough  examination  of  which  such  great  results  might 
he  anticipated.  This  sense  of  pleasare  was  moreover  destined  to 
receive  an  augmentation,  when  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Ste- 
phens was  to  he  aecompanied  on  his  tour  by  one  of  the  moat  ac- 
complished and  accurate  dranghtsmen  of  the  day.  Afterthe  lapse 
of  something  more  than  a  year  the  travellers  returned,  and  rnmor 
was  at  once  awake  with  all  her  huiidred  tonguea  concerning  the 
extraordinary  nature,  and  the  vast  extent,  of  the  ruins  discovered 
by  them,  in  the  untrodden  depths  of  the  illimitable  forests  which 
have  BO  long  enshrouded  them  with  a  Cimmerian  gloom.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  work,  whose  title  furnishes  the  text  of  this  paper, 
was  hailed  by  an  instantaneous  rush  upon  its  publisherB,  who  were 
for  many  days  literally  unable  to  bind  and  dehver  copies  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  supply  the  still  increasing  demand.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time,  we  understand,  two  editions  have  been 
Eonsumed,  and,  like  Oliver  Twist,  the  public  still "  asks  for  more  I" 
while  the  more  distant  portions  of  the  Union  have  not  been  hitherto 
supplied  commensurately  with  the  home  consumption.  After  stat- 
ing this,  it  is  nnnecessary  to  add  that  this  work  has  certainly  not 
fallen  short  of,  tmt  has  rather  exceeded,  the  favor  extended  to  its 
predecessors  j  and  far  from  us  be  it  to  assert  that  it  does  not  richly 
merit  the  popularity  it  has  acquired.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  valuable 
and  delightful  book.  Lively  and  graphic  in  its  style,  sufficiently 
easy  to  be  generally  popular,  full  of  pleasant  anecdote,  and  poaaes- 
■ing  so  deep  an  Interest  in  its  very  subject,  it  could  not  fail -to  be, 
as  it  is,  eagerly  sought  after,  end  appreciated  fully.  There  is  some- 
thing exceedingly  agreeable  to  a  reader  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  St» 
phena  J  there  is  a  good  humor,  a  bimhommie  about  him,  which  k^^,[. 
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ineBistibly  fascuiBtiag.  He  is  the  Tery  Democritua  of  traTeHen, 
hkug'hing'  At  inconTeniencee  which  would  make  some  men  gnaih 
their  teeth  and  tear  their  hair  in  anguiah,  making  the  beat  of  er^ry 
thing  that  turns  up,  and  comfortiug  himself  with  the  truest  philoso- 
phy under  all  the  vexationa  and  annoyancea,  the  pains  and  perila 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,  —  and  be  it  known  that  they  are  neither  few 
nor  trivial  to  the  traveller  in  the  tropical  wilds  of  Guatemala  and 
Hondaraa.  There  is  another  great  point  of  excellence  in  Mr. 
Stephena  —  an  excellence,  too,  supposed  to  be  of  rare  occurrence 
among  the  tribe  of  Toyagets — his  perfect  truthfulness,  which 
makes  itself  evident  at  every  line  and  sentence  of  the  work ;  and 
aa  without  this  great  qualification  aL  others  become  valueless  and 
vain,  BO  with  it  many  deficiencies  may  be  passed  over,  and  many 
errors  pardoned.  Were  we  about  to  institute  an  elaborate  oiamt- 
nation  into  this  work  in  general,  which  we  do  not  by  any  means 
propose  to  do,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  view  in  tvro 
difierent  and  wholly  disconnected  aspects,  —  first,  as  relating  to 
the  preaent  conditioo  of  the  country,  its  government,  inhabitants, 
resources,  scenery,  &c.,  all  of  which  topics  are  very  fully  and  we 
think  ably  described  and  discussed  in  the  volumes  before  us; 
and,  secondly,  as  regards  the  ruins  and  antiquities  which  formed 
the  great  inducement  to  our  author  for  the  acceptance  of  hi«  mis- 
aion  to  a  land  certainly  in  no  other  wise  inviting.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, we  shall  entirely  pass  over  the  former  topics,  as  of  great 
interest  indeed  to  the  philanthropist,  the  politiciao,  and  the  politi- 
cal economist,  but  entirely  apart  from  the  subject  which  we  pro- 
pose to  consider ;  premising  merely  that  the  picture  drawn 
throughout  these  pages,  of  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
Central  America,  is  no  lees  graphic  than  it  is  deplorable  in  its  de- 
tails, and  that  ibis  portion  of  the  work  alone  would  repay  richly  the 
paina  of  reading  it.  It  is  to  the  antiquities,  however,  that  we  shall 
direct  our  attention ;  to  the  gigantic  remains  of  no  leas  than 
eight  ruined  cities,  scattered  over  an  extent  of  nearly  three  thoa- 
■ond  miles,  "  strange  in  design,  excellent  in  sculpture,  nca  In 
ornament,  different  from  the  works  of  any  other  people,  their 
uses  and  purposes,  their  whole  history,  so  entirely  unknown,  with 
hieroglyphics  explaining  all,  but  perfectly  unintelligible,"  —  but 
proving  most  indisputably  the  fact  that  at  least  the  central  portion 
of  this  continent  was  at  a  remote  period  occupied  by  a  people 
far,  very  far,  advanced  in  civilization  and  the  arts  of  life. 

The  first  of  these  cities  visited  by  Mr.  Stephens  was  Copan,  as 
it  is  called  from  the  name  of  the  river  on  the  left  bank  of  which 
h  is  situated;  and  there  his  discoveries  were  such  as  to  exceed 
the  wildest  dreams  of  the  imagination,  ,  .  , 
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*■  The  eiteDt  of  (he  city,  along  ihe  river,  rb  ascerlainei]  b;  monumenu 
ttill  fouad,  is  more  ihan  two  miles.  There  ia  one  monument  oa  the  oppo- 
Hie  side  of  the  rirer,  at  the  distaoce  of  a  Diile,  on  the  lop  of  a  mouDlain 
two  thousand  feet  high.  Whether  the  city  ever  crossed  the  riyer,  and 
extended  to  that  monumeni,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  believe  not  At 
tbe  rear  is  an  unexplored  forest  in  which  there  may  be  ruins.  There  are 
no  remains  of  palaces  or  private  buildings,  and  the  priocipal  part  is  that 
which  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  may,  perhaps,  with  propriety 
be  called  the  Temple. 

"  This  temple  is  an  oblong  enclosure.  The  front  or  river  wall  exteods 
ca  a  right  line,  north  and  south,  six  hmidred  and  twenty.four  feet,  and  it 
is  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  high.  It  is  made  of  cnt  stones  from  three  to 
six  feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  other  three  sides 
coDSiet  of  ranges  of  steps  and  pyramidal  stiuctures,  rising  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height  on  the  slope.  The  whole  line  of  sur> 
vey  is  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet" 

On  various  paita  of  this  elevation  were  found  the  retnams  of 
two  circular  towers  with  stairs,  and  several  pyramidal  structures 
of  various  sizes,  —  but  be  it  observed,  not  one  perfect  quadri- 
lateral pyramid,  —  a  subterraneous  sepulchre  and  passage  leading 
to  the  river,  and  a  vast  number  of  columnai  idols,  which  are  the 
most  striking  feature  of  these  ruins,  with  an  altar  in  front  of  each, 
covered  with  most  elaborate  carvings  and  tablets  of  hieroglyphics. 
These  idols,  of  which  Mr.  Gatherwood  has  given  a  great  num- 
ber of  superbly-executed  drawings,  have  a  general  and  distinctive 
character,  the  same  in  all  the  specimens.  They  vary  in  height 
from  ten  to  twenty-four  feet,  and  are  of  irregular  quadrilateral  form. 
On  the  front  of  each,  at  about  two  thirds  of  the  height,  is  a  hu- 
man face  j  at  a  short  distance  below  the  face,  the  hand  and  arms 
from  the  elbow  ;  and  at  the  base,  the  feR  and  ankles.  All  the  other 
parts  of  the  front  are  covered  with  the  richest  and  most  elaborate 
-  roamentB,  in  alto-relievo,  that  can  be  imagined,  —  some  having  tbe 
appearance  of  highly- wrought  robes,  tunics,  and  head-dresses ; 
others  meisly  antastical  devices,  seemingly  unconnected  with 
the  main  figure.  The  orms  of  all  are  decorated  with  bracelets, 
nnd  many  of  the  feet  with  sandals  exquisitely  sculptured.  Among 
the  oraame;its  and  devices  are  many  human  heads  of  smaller  size 
and  various  nxpression,  but  all  extremely  natural  and  many  of 
them  beautifnl.  The  sides  of  these  columnar  statues  ore  all  decked 
with  the  same  rich  carvings,  and  the  backs,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, with  rows  of  hieroglyphic  characters.  In  front  of  each 
of  these  idols  is  an  altar  of  stone,  carved  in  devices  similar  to 
those  of  these  strange  sculptures,  the  top  of  one  presenting  a 
square  surface,  divided  into  thirty-six  compartments  or  tablets  of 
hieroglyphics,  engraved  upon  the  stone  in  bas-relief,  — this  being      r 
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the  only  f^ecitnen  of  that  kind  of  curing  found  at  Copnn,  all  the 
KBt  being  in  bold  alto-relievo.  It  diould  here  be  obeerred,  that, 
from  the  particular  character  of  the  faces,  there  taa  be  but  little 
doubt  that  they  are  portraits;  some  are  male,  several  female, — 
two  bearded  aod  mustachioed,  but  the  rest  smooth.  In  no  in- 
■tance  are  the  features  distorted,  hideous,  or  grotesque;  but  for 
the  most  part  full  of  a  calm  and  solemn  quietude  approaching 
nearly  to  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  Egj'ptian  sphynx.  One  face, 
(p.  140),  peculiarly  reminded  us  of  the  Egyptian  character,  both 
in  its  expression  and  in  the  form  of  the  features.  Two  of  the 
bearded  countenances  have  something  of  the  terrific  in  their  as- 
pect, but  it  is  rather  the  sternness  of  features  of,  it  may  be, 
some  fieice  and  daring  king  or  hero,  than  the  grotesque  horrors 
of  the  ideal.  The  expression  of  one  only  (p.  158),  is  painfnl, 
with  the  mouth  partially  open ;  and  the  general  contoni  of  the 
head  and  features  of  this  specimen  strike  us  as  bearing  a  very 
narked  resemblance  to  the  modem  Indian  of  North  America.  (H 
the  rest  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak  decidedly.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  face,  at  pag;e  140,  they  do  not  certainly  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  the  features  of  the  Coptic  race ;  nor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  (p.  156),  attired  in  a  strange  turban  head-dress,  not 
much  unlike  the  cap  of  the  mandarins,  do  anjr  resemble  in  the 
least  degree  the  Chinese  or  Mongolian  cast.  The  most  part  de- 
cidedly, in  our  opinion,  have  more  affinity  to  the  Caucasian  or 
Semitic  heads  than  to  those  of  any  other  known  race.  We  should, 
however,  observe,  that  the  foreheads,  in  the  greater  part  of  these 
heads,  appear  to  have  been  flattened  by  artificial  means.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  wonderfui|  relics  of  a  perished  race,  were  found 
aeveral  colossal  heads,  some  prostrate,  some  erect  on  tabular 
bases,  the  head  of  a  crocodile,  and  a  vast  number  of  sculptured 
works  which  Mr.  Stephens  calls  death's-heads,  but  which  hs 
afterward  saggest  to  be  more  probably  the  countenan(,-.s  of  large 
apes,  similar  to  the  Cynocephall  worshipped  at  Thebes  and  Luior. 
In  this  suggestion  we  agree  with  him  fully,  —  they  are  decidedly 
not  intended  to  represent  the  human  scull.  The  sculpture  of  all 
these  remains  is  singularly  deep  and  bold,  the  fetLtures  and  the 
Jiands  standing  out  strongly  prominent,  and  both  the  fingers  and 
the  feet  exceedingly  well  executed,  although  some»'hat  stilf  and 
formal.  On  one  of  the  altars  there  are  delineated  sixteen  figures, 
four  on  each  side,  sitting  cross-legged,  each  on  a  hieroglyphic 
emblem,  with  their  faces  in  profile,  carved,  like  the  rest,  in  strong 
relief;  but  no  statue  was  found,  nor  any  column,  either  at  Copon 
or  in  any  other  place,  except  at  Uxmal,  in  Yucatan,  where  was 
discovered  a  double  row  of  round  pillars,  eighteen  inches  in  dian^ 
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el'W,  and  three  or  foui  feet  high,  extending  ahout  one  hundred 
fvet  along  the  platform.  Many  of  the  idols  had  been  painted  red, 
and  Mr.  Stephens  obaerves,  and  we  think  with  great  justice,  judg- 
ing from  the  beautiful  engravings  with  which  the  whole  work 
ia  illustrated,  that  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  exceed  the  rictmcsB  of 
the  omaneot,  and  sharpness  of  the  sculpture." 

Tt  is,  however,  very  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Stephens  was 
not  BufBciently  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  geology  to  be  en- 
abled  to  inform  h's  readers  of  what  species  of  stone  these  wonder- 
fui  monumeata  were  composed ;  as  without  this  information  it  is 
not  ea^  to  foim  aof  opinion  concerning  the  nature  of  the  instru- 
ments by  which  they  were  graven,  or  concerning  their  duration 
or  antiouity  All  that  we  have  been  able  to  glean  from  these 
pages  is  the  somewhat  dubious  statement  that  "  the  stone  (in  the 
quBTries  of  Copau)  is  of  a  soft  grit,"  —  a  term  which  conveys  no 
very  definite  impression  —  and  again ; 

"Tbt^coe  of  which  all  these  alls rs  and  ttatnes  are  made  is  a  Boftgri^ 
biijd<!,  from  the  quarries  before  referred  to.  At  the  quarries  we  obasrred 
taviy  blocks  with  bard  fliut-Biones  distribuifd  through  ihem,  which  bad 
bees  I  ejected  by  the  workmen  aCtei  they  were  quarried  onL  The  back  of 
this  noDnment  had  contained  two.  Between  the  second  and  third  tablets 
the  flint  has  been  picked  out,  and  the  sculpture  is  blurred  ;  the  other,  ia 
di3  last  row  but  one  from  the  bottom,  reroaiDS  untouched :  an  inference 
fltim  this  is,  that  the  sculptor  had  no  instruments  with  which  he  could 
rui  so  hard  a  stone,  and,  consequently,  that  iron  was  unknown.  We  had, 
t,f  course,  directed  our  searches  and  inquiries  particolarly  to  this  point,  bnt 
did  not  find  any  pieces  of  iion  or  other  metal,  nor  could  we  best  of  any 
having  been  found  there.  Don  Miguel  had  a  collectioD  of  clay  or  flint 
stones, cut  in  theshapeof  arrowheads,  which  he  thought, and  Don  Miguel 
TEB  no  fool,  were  (he  instrumeoiG  employed.  They  were  aufficieaily  hard 
IS  Bcnv'ch  into  the  stone.  Perhaps  by  men  accustomed  to  the  tiseof  thetn, 
t-e  whole  of  the  deep  relief  ornaments  might  hare  been  scratched,  but  the 
'lay  stones  themselves  looked  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  metal." 

This,  it  must  he  granted,  is  unsatisfactory  enough ;  and  not  only 
nnsatisfactory,  but  incorrect,  and  likely  to  produce  very  false  ira- 
preseioiM.  What  Mr.  Stephens  means  by  "  soft  grit-stone,"  we 
are  utterly  unable  even  to  conjecture ;  we  should  have  supposed 
sandstone,  but  that  it  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  at  all  usual  to 
find  flint  imbedded  in  that  substance,  —  it  being  far  more  common 
to  find  it  in  the  chalk  formations.  Be  this,  however,  aa  it  may, 
the  inferenee  drawn  from  tlie  fact,  that  the  workmen  were  unable 
to  work^tnf  into  deeply-graven  sculptures,  is  manifestly  incorrect. 
iAi.  Stephens  argues  that  because  they  had  the  power  of  aculp- 
tnring  the  aofter  atone,  but  lacked  wherewith  to  out  into  tfae-flni^><^^lc 
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they  did  not  possess  iron.  Now,  if  the  imbedded  stones  be  flint, 
there  is  no  such  arg'ument  to  be  held  at  allj  for  the  best  scuIptoT 
that  ever  lived,  provided  with  the  best  instruments  of  modern  art, 
mallet  and  tempered  steel,  could  efiect  little  more  on  a  material 
80  intractable  as  flint,  than  the  savage  with  his  bone'Chisel  or  flint- 
Imife.  Moreover,  it  would  appear  to  ub,  that  no  process  of  stratcK- 
ing  could  possibly  produce  effects  bo  bold  and  striking,  as  are  ez- 
faibited  in  the  profile  view  of  the  stone  idol  at  page  '18.  Sculptures 
BO  strikingly  prominent  must  have  been  wrought  by  the  chisel 
and  the  mallet,  although  the  chisel  may  have  been  flint-pointed.  It 
ia,  however,  a  well-known  and  authenticated  f  ct,  that  'he  Mexicans 
in  the  time  of  Cortez  were  provided  with  implemen  ±  of  6raw,  or 
tin-hardened  copper,  of  which  they  had  knives,  spear-heads,  and 
other  weapons,  and  which  would  probably  have  been  sufficiently 
bard  to  receive  such  an  edge  as  would  impress  the  softer  kinds  of 
stone.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how,  if 
the  stone  be  of  a  very  porous  and  friable  nature,  the  monnments 
should  have  preserved  for  so  many  ages  the  sbarpnesss  of  theii 
outlines,  and  all  their  smallest  details  of  adornment,  so  little  scathed 
by  the  assaults  of  time  and  weather.  Not  to  detain  our  readers  in 
this  place  by  the  few  brief  remarks  which  Mr.  Stephens  makes 
concerning  the  probable  origin  of  these  stupendous  remains,  we 
BhoU  at  once  pass  on  to  the  site  of  his  next  discoverieB. 

At  Quirigua  on  the  Motagua  river,  a  pyramidal  elevation  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  great  temple  at  Gopan  was  found  by  our  travel- 
lers, with  altars,  detached  colossal  heads,  and  columnai  idols  of 
the  same  character  with  those  described  already.  Those  at  Quiri- 
gua were,  however,  greatly  superior  in  size,  one  being  thirty-three 
feet  high,  although  the  workmanship  is  not  comparable  to  that  of 
the  others,  the  relief  being  less  prominent,  the  details  less  elabo- 
rated, and  the  whole  monuments  apparently  of  older  and  ruder 
devise,  and,  what  would  confirm  the  opinion  of  their  greater  age 
far  more  defaced  and  overrun  with  vegetation.  At  Santa  Cruz  del 
Quiche  the  ruins  were  of  a  very  diflbrent  nature,  consisting  of  the 
sites  of  a  palace  and  fortress,  huge  pyramidical  elevations,  with 
terraces,  "and  a  tower  in  the  centre,  in  all  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high.  We  ascended  by  steps  to  three  ranges  of  terra- 
ces, and  on  the  top  entered  an  area  enclosed  by  stone  walls,  and 
covered  with  bard  cement,  in  many  places  still  perfect.  Thence 
we  ascended  by  stone  steps  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  the  whole  of 
which  was  formerly  covered  with  stucco,  and  stood  as  a  fortress 
at  the  entrance  of  the  great  city  of  Utatlan,  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  QuichS  Indians." 

This  singular  fortress  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  wall  of  hewn 
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stoae,  and  a  embosomed  on  all  sides  in  immense  nvines,  as  ia  the 
area  of  the  palace,  which,  is  accessible  only  by  the  pass  which  the 
fortKsa  was  intended  to  command.  This  palace  is  entirely  in 
mins,  the  foundation  only  of  the  walls  Tcmoiniog,  and  the  floor 
"  of  a  hard  cement,  which,  though  year  after  year  washed  by  the 
floods  of  the  rainy  season,  is  hard  and  durable  as  stone." 

"The  moic  impoitaot  part  Temaiaing  of  these  niins,  is  that  which  ap- 
pean  in  the  engnvins,  and  is  ailed  El  SacriScaiorio,  ot  the  Place  of  Sac- 
lifice.  It  is  a  quadiangalaT  stoae  strueiure,  sixty.«iz  feet  on  each  side  at 
(he  base,  and  rising  in  a  pyramidal  fonn  to  (he  height,  in  its  present  con- 
diuoo,  of  thirty-three  feeL  On  three  sides  there  is  a  range  of  steps  in  the 
middle,  each  seventeen  iaches  high,  and  but  eight  inches  on  the  upper 
•OT&ce,  which  makes  the  range  so  steep,  that  in  descending  some  caution 
is  necessary.  At  the  comer  are  four  buttresses  of  cat  stcme,  diminishing 
m  size  firom  the  line  of  the  square,  and  apparently  intended  to  support  the 
atnicinre.  On  the  side  facing  the  west,  there  are  no  steps,  but  the  surftce 
IB  smooth,  and  covered  with  stucco,  grsj'  from  long  exposure.  By  breaking 
a  little  at  the  corners,  we  saw  that  (here  were  difTerant  layers  of  stucco, 
doubtless  put  on  at  different  times,  and  all  had  been  ornamenied  with 
painted  figures.  In  one  place  we  made  out  the  body  of  a  leopard,  well 
drawn  and  colored." 

In  this  place  was  discovered  in  1834,  daring  a  thorough  explo- 
ration made  under  a  commission  from  the  government  of  Guate- 
mala, a  hideous  image  or  idol  "  of  baked  clay,  very  hard,  and  the 
sarface  as  smooth  as  if  coated  with  enamel.  It  is  fivelve  inches 
high,  and  the  interior  is  hollow,  including  the  legs  and  aims."  Mr. 
Stephens  supposes  this  to  have  been  n  deity  of  the  ancient  inhah- 
haiits,  and  conjectures,  "that  to  this  earthen  vessel  human  ric- 
tims  have  been  offered  in  sacrifice." 

The  next  ruins  explored  were  a  collection  of  mounds,  eaves, 
and  catacombs,  situated  on  a  magnificent  plain,  bounded  in  the 
distance  by  lolly  mountains,  among  which  is  the  Sierra  Madic. 
Of  this  place  Mr.  Stephens  says  :  "  It  was  surroumled  by  a  ravine, 
and  the  general  charaoter  of  the  ruins  is  the  sumo  as  at  Quiehd, 
bat  the  hand  of  destruction  has  fallen  on  it  more  heavily."  At 
this  place,  which  rejoices  in  the  name  Gaeguetenango,  was  found 
a  vault  containing  human  bones,  and  four  terra-cotta  veBsels — one 
a  short-le^ed  tripod,  two  vases  of  various  forms,  and  a  one-handled 
Utensil,  singular  for  its  resemblance  to  many  of  the  lamps  and 
Teasels  found  at  Pompeii, — all  of  rery  good  workmanship  and 
highly  polished. 

At  Oeoaineo,  they  discovered  a  stone  house  with  its  roof  and 
•U  its  walls  and  partitions  complete,  elevated,  hlie  ah  the  rest,  on 
«  pyramidal  elevatiim  of  great  magnitnde,  the  building  fifty  fM^)QQ|(; 
L3  "-^ 
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front,  and  thirty-fiTe  feet  deep,  conetTucted  of  stone  and  lime,  and 
the  whole  front  once  covered, with  stucco,  of  which,  part  of  the 
cornice  and  some  of  the  mouldings  still  remain.  The  roof  was  not 
arched,  but  made  by  overlapping  stones,  meeting  at  the  top,  and 
kept  in  position  by  the  superincumbent  weight.  The  lintel  of  tbn 
door  in  this  building  was  a  beam  of  wood,  wlticb  their  guide  in- 
formed  them  was  of  the  Sapote  tree. 

"  It  was  to  hud  that,  on  being  alrack,  it  rang  like  metal,  and  peifeetlf 
•ound,  without  a  worm-hole  or  other  symptom  of  decay.  The  surface  was 
amooth  and  even,  and,  from  a  veiy  close  eiamination,  we  were  (tf  the 
opinion  that  it  must  hare  been  trimmed  with  an  instrument  of  metal." 

Under  this  honee  was  a  sabterraneons  care  full  of  drawings  and 
curious  and  interesting  ornaments,  which  the  closeness  and  exee» 
tive  heat  prevented  Mr.  Catherwood  from  copying.  Beside  this 
boilding  were  two  others  on  pyramidal  elevations,  and  beyond 
these,  "  an  open  table  which  had  probably  once  been  the  site  of 
the  city.  It  was  protected  on  all  sides  by  terraces,  orerlooking 
for  a  great  distance  the  whole  country  round,  and  rendering  it 
impossible  for  an  enemy  to  approach  from  any  quarter,  without 
being  discovered.  Across  this  table  was  ahigh  and  narrow  caus«> 
way,  which  seemed  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  and  at  some 
distance  on  which  was  a  mound  with  the  foundations  of  a  building 
that  had  prol.tbly  been  a  tower.  Beyond  this,  the  causeway  eX' 
tended  till  it  joined  a  range  of  monntains." 

Of  this  place  Mr.  Stephens  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  was  known  to  the  inva- 
ders. "  At  all  eventa,"  he  adds,  "  there  was  no  place  we  had  seen 
which  gave  us  such  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  works  erected 
by  the  original  inhabitants." 

It  was,  however,  not  till  they  reached  Palenque  that  they  could 
really  form  any  just  estimation  of  these  gigantic  ruins  of  a  peridi- 
fid  race,  or  of  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  they  must  have 
attained  before  erecting  so  vast  monuments  as  those  before  us. 
Here  they  iou'.d  a  vast  palace,  great  part  of  it  in  excellent  preser- 
vation witK  on  external  corridor  of  massive  hewn  stone,  not  arch- 
ed but  cor.  polled  of  stones  overlapping  like  the  Cyclopion  golleriea 
of  Tiryns  and  Mycena,  to  which  it  bears  no  slight  or  fanciful  le- 
iemblance :  internal  courts  and  galleries,  and  towers,  enriched 
with  sculptures,  paintings,  and  stuccoed  ornaments  of  wonderful 
finish  and  beduty,  of  which  Mr.  Catherwood  has  furnished  us  with 
transccipts  singularly  clear,  and  bearing  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  *heit  truth  and  correctness.  In  one  of  the  chambeia  of 
this  palace  Mr.  Stephens  found  a  beam  inscribed,  as  be  thought, 
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with  hieroglyphics ;  it  was  moreover  this  gentleman's  opinion 
that  here,  as  at  Ocosinco,  the  lintels  of  the  building  had  been  of 
wood,  and  that  to  this  fact  was  attributable  the  downfall  of  many 
portions  of  the  structure.  We  do  not  at  all  doubt  the  truth  of  thia 
supposition,  the  rather  that  it  was  confirmed  by  the  yet  more  gi- 
gantic remains  at  Uzmal.  Why,  in  buildings  composed  entirely  of 
masBive  stonework,  so  important  a  port  of  the  edi£ce  shonid  have 
been  composed  of  what  would  apposr  the  weaker  and  leas  durable 
material,  cannot,  from  the  data  which  we  possess,  he  at  this  time 
explained.  It  maybe,  if  we  knew  th«  nature  of  the  stone  which 
famished  the  material,  we  might  ofier  some  solution  to  the  enig- 
ma. If  of  a  very  soft  and  friable  nature,  it  might  haTe  been  im- 
possible to  get  blocks  of  sufficient  length  capable  of  supporting  - 
Ae  weight  of  the  upper  structure.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  a  fu- 
ture edition,  Mr.  Stephens  will  endeavor,  by  reconBidering  his 
memoranda,  and  taxing  his  memory  to  the  utmost,  to  repair  the 
■ad  omission  he  has  made  in  stating  nothing  definite  about  the 
materia]  of  these  reliques,  a  point  on  which  in  our  opinion  so 
much  depends.  For  aught  he  has  told  ns  we  cannot  conjecture 
whether  they  are  composed  of  limestone,  granite,  sandstone,  or 
amygdaloid,  nor  does  he  once  in  the  whole  book  allude  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  country  or  the  character  of  its  rocks,  so  as  to 
help  us  in  anywise  out  of  the  difficulty.  But  to  return  to  Falen- 
que:  in  addition  to  the  great  palaee,  no  less  than  five  other 
■tructures,  which  were  all  fully  and  carefully  explored,  are  exhio- 
hedtoua  in  beautiful  drawings  —  ground  plan,  and  restored  ele- 
vation, and  internal  sections  showing  the  structure  of  the  roofs, 
&c.  These  all  stand,  be  it  observed,  on  the  same  pyramidal  ele- 
rations,  all  exhibit  the  same  formation  of  roofs,  and  ore  all  dec- 
orated in  bas-reliefs,  with  sculptures  ofmen  and  animals,  and  tablets 
of  hieroglyphics  douhtleBB  explaining  the  significationof  the  whole. 
Of  these  devices  the  most  interesting,  doubtless,  are  two  huge  tab- 
lets representing  each  two  figures,  offering  a  sacrifice  aa  it  would 
•eem  of  children,  in  the  one  instance  to  a  vast  bird  perched  upon 
■  cross,  in  the  other  to  a  hideous  mask  with  the  tongue  hanging 
out  of  the  mouth  —  which,by  the  way,  is  identical  with  the  centnd 
ornament  in  the  stone  calendar  of  Mexico.  The  figures,  as  wsll 
■s  all  the  ornaments,  are  beautifully  executed,  and  equal  in  !>ym- 
metry  and  proportion  to  the  best  specimens  of  Egyptian  art 

At  Uxmal,  in  Tucalan,  the  remains  are  yet  more  extensive,  com- 
prising no  leas  than  sixteen  pyramidal  elevations  crowned  with 
buildings  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  rest.  It  is  remorit 
•Ue,  however,  that  in  these  mina  the  style  of  the  omame.t,*    ia 
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entirely  unique,  with  no  resemblance  to  thoK  of  Copan  or  Paien- 
que  or  any  others  of  the  lost  cities. 

"  There  ii  no  rudeness,  or  barbarity  in  the  designs  oi  proportiong  ;  aa 
the  Conliary  the  whole  wears  an  architectural  air  of  sf  mmelTy  and  graad- 
enr;  and  as  the  Hiraoger  ascends  the  steps  and  casifa  bewildered  eye  along 
ill  open  desolate  doon,  it  is  hard  to  believe  thai  he  sees  befuTe  him  the 
work  of  a  roce  in  whose  epitaph,  as  written  by  historians,  ihey  are 
called  ignorant  of  art,  and  said  to  hare  perished  in  the  rudeness  of  sarage 
life.  If  it  ilood  at  thU  day  tmiti  grand  artificial  terrace  in  Hydi  Pari  or 
lA«  garden  of  tht  Tuiiltriu,  it  vould/orm  a  neic  order,  I  do  not  tag  tqv^ 
tirg,  but  not  unworthy  to  itand  tids  by  tidt  leitA  tht  remaim  of  Egyptian, 
Grtetan,  and  Rmnan  art." 

We  have  endeavored,  in  the  few  extracts  we  hare  mode  from 
this  rery  pleasing  book,  and  in  the  brief  synopsis  we  have  given 
of  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Stephens  and  his  fellow-traveller, 
to  pnt  it  in  the  power  of  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves,  ia 
some  degree,  concerning  the  magnitude  of  the  remains,  the  style 
of  their  architecture,  their  peculiarities  of  form  and  structure,  and 
their  probable  antiquity  ;  and  we  now  propose  to  institute  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  opinions  at  which  Mr.  Stephens  appears  to 
luive  arrived,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  induced  them.  Be- 
fore doing  this,  however,  we  must  give  our  tribute  of  admiration 
to  the  resolution  he  has  displayed  in  exploring  these  most  inter- 
esting  remains,  to  the  careful  and  artistical  manner  in  which  he 
has  described  them  and  accompanied,  by  a  running  commentary, 
the  exquisite  drawings  of  Mr.  Gatherwood ;  and  to  the  general  tal- 
ents he  has  manifested  in  the  accomplishment  of  an  arduous  labor. 
Nor  while  doing  this,  must  we  omit  to  testify  to  the  liberality  and 
good  taste  displayed  by  the  publishers  of  this  very  beautiful  work. 
Nothing  at  alt  comparable  to  it  in  beauty  or  elegance  of  detail  has 
ever  issued  from  the  American  press,  and  we  are  bold  to  say  thtt 
its  accuracy  will  be  found  at  least  equal  to  its  beauty. 

It  would  appear,  with  regard  to  his  opinion  conc«ning  these 
American  antiquities,  that  Mr.  Stephens  went  to  his  task  ent^efy 
free  from  all  prejudice,  and  without  any  theory  to  support  relating 
to  their  age  or  origin.  This  would  at  first  sight  strflce  an  observer 
as  being  a  beneficial  trait,  —  and  so  it  is  assuredly  as  regards  im- 
partiality,  but  not  so  with  respect  to  stability  of  opinion.  We 
ahall  find,  accordingly,  that  Mr.  Stephens  fluctuates,  contradicts 
himself,  and  finally  qfipeara  to  have  attained  no  very  positive  re- 
sull  of  any  kind.  In  speaking  of  the  ruins  of  Copan,  the  first  he 
examined,  he  declares  his  opinion  that  it  was  inhabited  at  die 
time  of  the  Spanish  invaaion,  and  inhabited  too  by  its  abori- 
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g'inaX  builders;  at  the  eame  time  he  cites  a  psssage  from  the 
Spanish  histariaa  of  Hernando  de  Chaves,  speaking  of  the  city  of 
Copaa  and  deacribing  its  earthem  ramparts  and  wooden  palisades, 
and  then,  the  discrepancy  seeming  to  strike  bim,  wavers  and  evi- 
dently entertains  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  his  own  hypothe- 
sis. In  like  manner,  while  speaking  of  Palenque,  he  states  that 
Cortez  passed  on  bis  march  from  Mexico  to  Honduras  within 
tn-enty  nkiles  of  that  vast  city,  without  appearing  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  existence.  It  must  be  here  observed  that  all  these 
tuIds,  with  the  exception  of  Uxmal,  lie  in  the  depths  of  forest- 
land  so  intricate  and  tangled  that  the  monuments  can  only  be  ex- 
posed to  view  by  cutting  away  the  thicket  by  dint  of  vast  labor  ; 
that  they  are  so  absolutely  concealed  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  tropics,  that  a  traveller  may  pass  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  krgest  buildings  xvithout  suspecting  their  *.istence  ;  and  far- 
ther, that  in  nil  probability  many  more  similar  cities  still  He  en- 
tombed in  the  boundless  wilderness,  unknown  and  unvisited  save 
by  the  wandering  Indian. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  ruins  Mr.  Stephens  has  come 
to  the  opinion  that  these  works  are  the  structures  of  an  aboriginal 
people,  utterly  unconnected  with  those  of  c  .y  other  people  in 
the  known  world.  From  the  absence  of  anything  like  excavations, 
which  are  the  principal  charactef  istics  of  Hindoo  architecture,  he 
Bi^es  that  they  are  not  of  Indian  origin.  By  a  comparison  of  the 
irregular  pyramidal  elevations,  each  crowned  with  its  temple, 
fort,  or  palace,  with  the  regular  quadrilateral  and  equilateral  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt,  on  which,  in  no  single  instance,  was  any  super- 
structure reared,  by  the  absence  of  all  obelisks  or  columns,  and  by 
the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  stones  employed,  he  would 
prove  that  they  were  not  Egyptian.  That  they  are  neither  Greek 
DOT  Roman  is  self-evident,  although  there  is  much  resemblance  in 
parts  to  the  Cyclopean  style  of  the  Pelasgic  towns  of  Italy  and 
Greece. 

From  the  existence  of  wooden  beams  in  a  state  of  perfect  pres- 
ervation, he  would  argue  that,  comparatively  spe  Vug,  they  are 
of  modem  date,  and,  in  support  of  this  presumption,  he  quotes  vari- 
ous passages  from  the  Spanish  writers  to  prove  that  temples  of 
atone  and  lime  were  standing,  and  in  use  throughout  the  country 
at  the  period  of  the  invasion.  And  from  an  exammation  of  the 
whole  he  concludes  that  there  is  no  ground  for  ascribing  to  these 
rains  a  very  remote  antiquity  j  and  that  they  were  the  works  of 
the  races  who  occupied  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Spaniards,  or  of  some  not  very  distant  progenitors. 

Here  we  must  differ  from  Mr.  Stephens  almost  entirely ;  for  in  , 
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the  first  place  a  carefu]  examination  of  Uie  Temains,  and  especially 
of  the  alto-relievoes  upon  the  walls,  we  come  first  to  the  opinion  that 
the  whole  of  these  legions  were,  Mexico  included,  occupied  by  the 
tame  race,  speaking  the  same  or  cognate  languages,  nsing  the 
•ame  hieroglyphieal  characterB,  and  descended  from  the  same  origi- 
nal stock;  —  secondly,  that  this  original  stock  was  not  aboriginal 
ot  indigenous  to  the  country ; —  and  thirdly,  that  although  not 
Egyptian,  they  were  of  a  peopta  in  some  respects  cognate  to  them, 
who  had  drawn  a  great  portion  of  their  ideas  of  sculpture  at  least, 
if  not  of  architecture,  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nilotic  Talley. 

The  general  contour  of  the  faeea  on  the  monuments  at  Copan  is, 
as  we  before  observed,  Caucasian.  Thatof  tbealto-relievoesonthe 
walls  at  Palenque  is  very  remarkable  for  the  compressed  foreheads 
and  high  aquiline  faces  —  decidedly  not  Indian  !  At  Copan  there 
is  scarcely  a  coun'enance  which  might  not  be  that  of  a  white  man- 
In  the  whole  style,  however,  of  the  sculpture,  the  limbs  unseparoted 
from  the  trunks,  the  rigid  fonnal  attitudes,  the  positions  of  the 
limbs,  and  a  hundred  other  points  indescribable  but  very  readily- 
detected  by  a  practised  eye,  the  resemblance  to  Egyptian 
sculptures  is  so  great  as  to  induce  a  perfect  certainty  in  our 
minds,  that  this  American  style  originated  from  races  who  had 
seen  at  least  the  greater  works  of  Egyptian  art. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  existence  of 
wooden  beams,  we  do  not  think  that  much  stress  can  be  laid  on 
that  fact  as  indicating  a  recont  origin.  In  several  of  the  cave- 
temples  of  the  Hindoos — known  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt 
to  be  of  immense  antiquity — beams  and  ribs  of  wood,  traversing^ 
and  supporting  the  excavated  roofs,  exist  to  the  present  day  per- 
fectly sound  and  solid,  and  that  too  in  situations  at  least  as  much 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  as  those  of  Ocosinco, 
Uxmal,  or  Palenque.  There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  races  inhabiting  Central  America  were  indeed  descended  from 
the  temple-builders,  and  that  they  retained  perhaps  a  portion  of 
their  arts  and  sciencesj  and  it  would  seem  from  the  mounds  and 
relics  of  one  kmd  or  other  found  through  the  western  districts  of 
the  United  States,  that  they  hod  either  promulgated  their  know 
ledge  in  an  inferior  degree  among  the  neighboring  tribes,  or  that 
they  had  themselves  degenerated  more,  and  more  from  the  habits 
of  their  progenitors  as  they  spread  farther  from  the  point  which 
had  been  the  centre  of  the  original  colony. 

That  the  history  of  these  is  races  inscribed  on  their  monu- 
ments cannot  he  doubted  by  any  who  look  on  the  exquisite  en- 
gravings with  which  this  work  is  adorned.  Whethei  they  will 
ever  be  deciphered  rests  in  the  womb  of  time  j  but  of  one  thing 
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we  axe  satisfied  —  that  this  language  of  the  dead  is  not  expressed 
by  hieroglfpUcs,  properly  so  described. 

All  hieroglyphics  have  beeu  divided  into  three  classes,  —  pho- 
netic, figurative,  and  symboUciil. 

The  phonetic  hieroglyphics  are  those,  each  Teprcseutation  of 
which  stands  for  the  initial  letter  of  its  own  name  ;  a  namber  o 
representations,  included  in  a  rectangular  figure  —  or  cartouche, 
as  Champollion  tenns  it  —  representing  an  entire  word. 

Of  this  nature,  then,  these  American  dotigiis  surely  are  not; 
since  they  are  all  grotesque,  monstrous  combinations  of  shapes 
And  things  having  no  existence  in  nature,  and  therefore  having  no 
names,  unless  conventional,  nor  Btgnifications  to  the  vulgar  "ye. 

The  same  objection  applies  in  a  smaller  degree,  though  with  no 
less  certainty,  to  the  figurative  and  symbolical  systems,  and  in 
our  opinion,  at  which  we  have  not  arrived  without  much  thought 
and  examination  of  the  subject,  the  tablets  here  must  be  regarded 
as  c ontainmg  cAarac'er«  —  representing, -it  may  be,  complex  ideas, 
and  not  strictly  alphabetical  —  and  not  as  composed  of  anything 
which  can  with  propriety  bo  looked  upon  as  hieroglyph] cat. 

The  result  of  our  examination  of  Mr.  Stephens's  work  and  the 
opinions  therein  expressed,  is  this :  That  the  antiquities  of  Cen^ 
tral  America  ore  of  a  very  remote  period ;  that  they  were  the 
works  of  a  people  highly  civilized  and  very  far  advanced  in  art 
and  science,  infinitely  more  so  than  the  natives  of  the  age  of 
Cortez  and  the  Spanish  historians  ;  that  this  people  was  not  abo 
llginal,  but  foreign  and  adventitious,—  probably,  we  think,  a  Phe- 
nician  colony,  —  that  they  had  began  to  degenerate  before  the  ar- 
rival <^  the  Spanluda,  and  that  if  any  remnant  of  their  civilization 
liters  among  the  remote  and  secluded  Indians  who  dwell  beyond 
the  Cordilleras,  it  will  be  found  degraded  infinitely  lower  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Incas. 

In  a  brief  notice  such  as  this,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  e.'q)laiu 
fully  or  in  a  satisfaetory  manner,  the  causes  which  have  indncod 
our  belief  of  the  Pbenicion  origiti  of  the  temple-builders  of  Ameri- 
ca; at  some  future  period  wo  may  revert  to  the  subject  and  d^ 
fend  our  opinion  i»  txtetito. 

For  the  misnent,  we  would  merely  point  to  these  facts,  that  the 
HenieioDs  of  Palestine — the  Conaanites  of  the  Bible,  at'd  ances- 
tors of  the  Carthaginians — the  great  commercial  nation  of  anti- 
quity, who  bad  onquestionaUy  circumnavigated  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  who  visited  the  rocky  shores  of  Cornwall,  allured  by 
the  riches  of  its  mines, — are  known  to  have  borrowed  the  style  of 
their  architecture  in  some  degree  from  the  Egyptians,  although 
themselvea  of  Caucasian  or  Semitic  origin.    Of  this  architecture 
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no  featige  has  renuiined,  unless  in  tl(is  remote  nook  of  the  nev 
world  —  yet  la  the  similarity  such  as  we  mi^t  expect  from  the 
eircumstances  of  the  case.  Ag^aia,  the  fact  is  singularly  strilciug't 
that  the  weapons  of  the  Pbenicians  were  of  copper,  hardened  by- 
alloy  of  tin,  as  were  those  of  the  Mexicans  ;  that  the  religion  of 
these,  as  of  those,  was  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  superstition, 
ahounding  in  human  sacrifices,  immolation  of  children,  and  passing 
them  through  the  fire  in  honor  of  Baal  —  ihe  sun,  wordiipped  by 
the  MexicMis  especially  —  or  as  he  ia  otherwise  called  Moloch; 
and  lastly,  that  the  religious  edifices  of  the  terople-huilding  tribes 
of  Mexico  answer  precisely  .to  the  terms  employed  in  describing 
the  temples  of  the  idolatrous  Canaanites  —  high  places,  namely, 
of  false  gods. 

Oae  word  farther  only  (if  the  abrupt  uansition  may  be  allow- 
ed from  the  great  Past  to  the  greater  Future),  in  relation  to  a 
subject  to  Tdiich  the  attention  of  our  readers  has  beiore  been  di- 
rected,  the  project  of  a  Ship  Canal  to  connect  the  Atlcntic  and 
Pacific  Oceana.  In  former  articles  (Dem.  Bev.  Oct.  and  Nov. 
1839,  Nos.  XXII  and  XXIII)  this  important  question  has  been  elab- 
orately discussed  in  the  pages  of  this  work, — a  history  given  of 
the  various  inceptive  attempts  that  have  been  started,  with  a 
view  to  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  en- 
terprises ever  conceived  by  human  genius,  or  achieved  by  human 
eifort, — with  such  a  topographical  account  of  the  routes  through 
which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  it,  as  it  was  then  in  our  power  to 
give.  It  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  oui  readers,  that  it  was 
then  stated  that  the  choice  lay  between  two  routei,  the  northern 
or  Nicaragua  route,  and  the  southern,  or  that  across  the  narroiv- 
esl  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  Both  were  stated  to  be  in 
all  probability  perfectly  practicable,  though  the  latter  appeared, 
from  its  great  advantage  in  point  of  distance,  in  our  present  sttie 
of  knowledge,  the  more  desirable.  Mr.  Stephens  gives  some  i-al- 
uable  information  in  relation  to  the  former  route,  derived  from 
the  recent  surveys  of  an  English  officer,  Mr.  Bailey ;  which  seems 
to  set  entirety  at  rest  the  question  of  its  easy  practicability,  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miUions  of  dol- 
lars— about  the  sum  aaaumed  in  the  articles  here  referred  to.  Wa 
cannot  conclude  without  the  exptession  of  an  earnest  hope  that 
not  many  more  years  will  now  be  sufiered  to  ehqise  without  wit- 
nessing the  execution  of  this  great  work,  under  the  combined 
suspiGea  of  the  chief  commercial  nations  of  the  world, — among 
which,  we  trust,  that  in  originating  and  promoting  some  ener- 
getic movement  in  relation  to  it,  that  of  the  United  States  wiQ 
not  be  backward. 
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Tins-A-LiKa-LiRO-LiRO ! — went  the  little  bell  on  the  teacher's 
dealc  of  a  viUage-achooI  one  iDomiDg,  when  the  studies  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day  were  about  half  completed.  It  was  well 
understood  tiiat  this  was  a  command  for  eilence  and  attention  ; 
and  when  these  had  been  obtained,  the  master  spoke.  He  was  ■ 
low  thick-set  man,  and  his  name  was  Lugare. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "I  hare  had  a  complaint  entered,  that  last 
ni^t  some  of  yon  were  stealing  fruit  from  Mr.  Nichols's  gar- 
den.   I  rather  diink  I  know  the  thief.    Tim  Baricer,  step  up  here, 

The  one  to  whom  he  spoke  came  forward.  He  was  a  slight, 
fair-looking  boy  of  about  fourteen  ;  and  his  face  had  a  laughing, 
good-hnmored  expression,  which  even  the  charge  now  preferred 
figaintrt  him,  and  the  stem  tone  and  threatening  look  of  the 
teacher,  had  not  entirely  dissipated.  The  countenance  of  the 
boy,  bowerer,  was  too  unearthly  fair  for  health ;  it  had,  notwith- 
standing its  flcAy,  cheerful  look,  a  singular  cast  as  if  some  in- 
ward disease,  and  that  a  fearful  one,  were  seated  within.  As  the 
stripling  stood  before  that  place  of  judgment,  that  place,  so  often 
made  the  scene  of  heartless  and  coarse  brutality,  of  timid  inno- 
cence confused,  helpless  childhood  outraged,  and  gentle  feelings 
crashed — Lugare  looked  on  htm  with  a  frown  which  plainly  told 
that  he  felt  in  no  very  pleasant  mood.  Happily  a  worthier  and  more 
philosophical  system  is  proving  to  men  that  schools  can  be  better 
gOTemed,  than  by  lashes  and  tears  and  sighs.  We  are  woxing 
toward  that  conaammation  when  one  of  the  old-fashioned  school- 
masters, with  his  cowhide,  his  heavy  birch-rod,  and  his  many  in- 
genious methods  of  child-tortttre,  will  be  gazed  upon  as  a  scorned 
memento  of  an  ignorant,  cruel,  and  exploded  doctrine.  May  pro- 
pitious gales  speed  that  day ! 

"  Were  you  by  Mr.  Nichols's  garden-fence  last  nigfat  V  said 
Ltigare. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  I  was." 

"  Well,  air,  I'm  glad  to  find  you  so  ready  with  your  confession. 
And  so  you  thought  you  coald  do  a  little  robbing,  end  enjoy 
yourself  in  a  manner  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  own,  without 
being  punished,  did  youV 

"  I  have  not  been  rotting,"  replied  the  boy  quickly.  His  face 
was  sufinsed,  whether  with  resentment  or  fright,  it  was  difficult 
to  tell.  "  And  I  didn't  do  anything  last  night,  that  I'm  aAamed 
to  own." 
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"  No  impudence !"  exclaimed  the  teaeher,  pesBionately,  as  he 
grasped  a  long  and  heavy  rataa  :  "  give  me  none  of  your  ahaip 
speeches,  oi  I'll  thraah  you  tiU  you  beg  like  a  dog." 

The  yoimgater's  face  paled  a  little ;  his  lip  quivered,  but  he  did 
not  apeak. 

"  And  pTay,  aii,"  continued  Lugore,  as  the  outward  signs  of 
wnth  disappeared  from  his  features  j  "  what  were  you  about  the 
garden  fori  Perhaps  you  only  received  the  plunder,  and  bad  an 
accomplice  to  do  the  more  dangerouB  part  of  the  job  1" 

"  I  went  that  way  because  it  is  on  my  road  home.  I  was  then 
again  afterward  to  meet  an  acquaintance;  end — and —  But  I 
did  not  go  into  the  garden,  nor  take  anything  away  from  it.  I 
would  not  steal, — hardly  to  save  myself  from  starving." 

"  You  had  better  have  stuck  to  that  last  evening.  You  wen 
seen,  Tim  Barker,  to  come  from  under  Mr.  Nichols's  garden- 
fence,  a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  with  a  bag  fuU  of  something  or 
other,  over  your  shoulders.  The  bag  bad  every  appearance  of 
being  filled  with  fruit,  and  this  morning  the  melon-beds  are  found 
to  have  been  completely  cleared.  Now,  sir,  what  was  there  in 
that  bag  1" 

Like  lire  itself  glowed  the  face  of  the  detected  lad.  He  spoke 
not  a  word.  All  the  school  bad  tbeii  eyes  directed  at  him.  The 
perspiration  ran  down  his  white  forehead  like  rain-drops. 

"  Speak,  siT !"  exclaimed  Lugare,  with  a  loud  strike  of  his  ratan 
on  the  desk. 

The  boy  looked  as  though  be  would  faint.  But  the  nnmerciful 
teacher,  confident  of  having  brought  to  light  a  criminal,  and  exult- 
ing in  the  idea  of  the  severe  chastisement  be  should  now  be  justi- 
fied in  inflicting,  kept  working  himself  up  to  a  stiU  greater  and 
greater  degree  of  passion.  In  the  meantime,  the  child  seemed 
hardly  to  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  His  tongue  cleaved  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth.  Either  be  was  very  much  frightened,  or 
be  was  actually  unwell. 

*'  Speak,  I  say !"  again  thundered  Lugare  ;  and  his  band,  grasp- 
ing bis  ratsn,  towered  above  bis  head  in  a  very  significant  manner. 

"I  hardly  can,  sir,"  said  the  poor  fellow  faintly.  His  voice 
was  husky  and  thick.  "  I  will  tell  you  some  —  some  other  time. 
Please  to  let  me  go  to  my  seal — 1  a'n't  well." 

"  Oh  yes ;  that's  very  likely ;"  and  Mr.  Lugare  bulged  out  bis 
nose  and  cheeks  with  contempt.  "Do  you  think  to  make  me  be- 
lieve your  lies  t  I've  found  you  out,  sir,  plainly  enough }  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  you  are  as  precious  a  little  villain  as  there  is  in 
the  Smte.  But  I  will  postpone  settling  with  you  for  an  hour  yet. 
I  ahall  then  call  you  np  again ;  and  if  you  don't  tell  the  whole  truth 
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then,  I  will  give  yoa  Bomething  that'll  make  you  rememher  Mr. 
Nichols's  melons  for  many  a  month  to  come : — go  to  your  Beat." 
Qlad  enough  of  the  ungracious  pennission,  and  tusnering  not 
ft  sound,  the  child  crept  tremblingly  to  his  bench.  He  felt  rery 
■tnngely,  dizzily — more  as  if  be  was  in  a  dream  than  in  real 
life ;  and  laying  his  arms  on  his  desk,  bowed  down  his  face  be- 
tween them.  The  pupils  turned  to  their  accustomed  studies,  for 
during  the  reign  of  Lugare  in  the  village- school,  they  had  beer. 
•o  used  to  scenes  of  violence  and  severe  chaatisement,  that  such 
things  made  but  little  interruption  in  the  tenor  of  their  way. 

Now,  while  the  intervening  hour  is  passing,  we  will  clear  up 
the  mystery  of  the  bag,  and  of  young  Barker  being  under  the 
garden-fence  on  the  preceding  night.  The  boy's  mother  was  i 
widow,  and  they  both  had  to  live  in  the  very  narrowest  limits. 
His  father  had  died  when  he  was  six  years  old,  and  little  Tim  was 
left  a  sickly  emaciated  infant  whom  no  one  expected  to  live  many 
months.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  however,  the  poor  child  kept 
■live,  and  seemed  to  recover  his  health,  as  he  certainly  did  bis 
size  and  good  looks.  This  was  owing  to  the  kind  offices  of  an 
eminent  physician  who  had  a  country-seat  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  who  had  been  interested  in  the  widow's  little  family.  Tim, 
the  physician  said,  might  possibly  outgrow  his  disease ;  but  every- 
thing was  uncertain.  It  was  a  mysterious  and  baffling  malady  : 
and  it  would  not  be  wonderful  if  be  should  in  some  moment  of 
Apparent  health  be  suddenly  taken  away.  The  poor  widow  was 
at  first  in  a  continual  state  of  uneasiness ;  but  several  years  had 
now  passed,  and  none  of  the  impending  evils  had  fallen  upon  the 
boy's  head.  His  mother  seemed  to  feel  confident  that  he  would 
live,  and  be  a  help  and  an  honor  to  her  old  age ;  and  the  two 
struggled  on  together,  mutually  happy  in  each  other,  and  enduring 
much  of  poverty  and  discomfort  without  repining,  each  for  the 
other's  sake. 

Tim's  pleasant  disposition  had  made  him  many  fiiendH  in  the 
village,  and  among  the  rest  a  young  farmer  named  Jones,  who 
with  his  elder  brother,  worked  a  large  farm  in  the  neighborhood 
on  shares.  Jones  very  frequently  made  Tim  a  pre.;,  nt  of  a  bag 
of  potatoes  or  com,  or  some  garden  vegetables,  wl  ch  ho  took 
from  his  own  stock ;  but  as  his  partner  was  a  porsitnuiiious,  high- 
tempered  man,  and  had  often  said  that  Tim  was  an  idle  fellow, 
and  ought  not  to  be  helped  because  he  did  not  work,  Jooes  gen- 
erally made  his  gifts  in  such  a  maimer  that  no  one  knew  anything 
about  them,  except  himself  and  the  grateful  objects  of  his  kind- 
ness. It  might  be,  too,  that  the  widow  was  loath  to  have  it  under- 
stood  by  the  Dcighbors  that  she  received  food  from  any  onej  for  . 
there  ia  often  an  excnnble  pride  in  people  of  her  condition  whidl'-^^^  ^^ 
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nudcoB  them  shrink  from  being  considered  an  objects  of  "  charity" 
as  tbey  would  from  the  severest  pains.  On  the  night  in  questioD, 
Tim  had  been  toM  that  Jones  would  send  them  a  bag^  of  potatoes, 
«pA  tbe  place  at  which  they  were  to  be  waiting  for  him  was  fixetl 
at  Ml-  Nichols's  garden-fence.'  It  was  this  bag  that  Tim  bad 
been  seen  staggering  nnder,  and  which  caused  the  unlucky  boy 
t:>  be  accused  and  convicted  by  his  teacher  as  a  thief.  That 
t<nisher  was  one  little  fitted  for  his  important  and  responsible  office. 
Hasty  to  decide,  and  inflexibly  severe,  he  was  the  terror  of  the  little 
world  he  rnled  so  despotically.  Punishment  he  seemed  to  deli|^ 
in-  Knowing  little  of  those  sweet  fountains  vrhich  in  children's 
breasts  ever  open  quickly  at  the  call  of  gentleness  and  kind  words, 
he  was  feared  by  all  for  hia  sternness,  and  loved  by  none.  1  ' 
wouJ.1  that  he  were  on  isolated  instance  in  his  profession. 

The  hour  of  grace  had  drawn  to  its  close,  and  the  time  ap- 
proached at  which  it  was  usnal  for  Lugare  to  give  his  school  a 
joyfully-received  dismission.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  scholars 
would  direct  a  furtive  glance  at  Tim,  sometimes  in  pity,  some- 
times in  indifference  or  inquiry.  They  knew  that  he  would  have 
'  no  mercy  shown  him,  and  though  most  of  them  loved  him,  whip- 
ping was  too  common  there  to  exact  much  sympathy.  Every 
inquiring  glance,  however,  remitined  unsatisfied,  for  at  the  end  of 
the  hour,  Tim  remained  with  hie  face  completely  hidden,  and  his 
head  bowed  in  bis  arms,  precisely  as  he  had  leaned  himself  when 
he  first  went  to  hia  seat.  Lugare  looked  at  the  boy  occasionally 
with  a  scowl  which  seemed  to  bode  vengeance  for  his  sullenneas. 
At  length  the  last  class  had  been  heard,  and  the  last  lesson  re- 
cited, and  Lugare  seated  himself  behind  bis  deA  on  the  plat- 
form, with  his  longest  and  stoutest  ratan  before  him, 

"  Now,  Barker,"  he  said,  "  we'll  settle  that  little  business  of 
yours.     Just  step  up  here." 

Timdidnotmove.  The  school-room  was  as  still  as  the  grave.  Not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  except  occasionally  a  long-drawn  breath. 

"Mind  me,  sir,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  yon.  Step  up  here, 
and  take  ofi"  your  jacket!" 

The  boy  did  not  stir  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  of  wood. 
Lugare  shook  with  passion.  He  sat  still  a  minute,  as  if  consider- 
ing the  best  way  to  wreak  his  vengeance.  That  minnte,  passed 
in  death-like  silence,  was  a  fearful  one  to  some  of  the  children, 
for  their  faces  whitened  mth  fright.  It  seemed,  as  it  slowly 
dropped  away,  like  the  minute  which  precedes  the  climax  of  an 
exquisitely-performed  tragedy,  when  some  mighty  master  of  the 
histrionic  art  is  treading  the  stage,  and  you  and  the  multitude 
around  you  are  waiting,  with  stretched  nerves  and  suspended 
breath,  in  expectation  of  the  temble  eatastropha. 
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"Timisarieep,  BUT,"  atlength  said  one  oftheboyswho  sat  near  him. 
Lugare,  at  this  intelligence,  allowed  his  Teatures  to  relax  from 
their  expression  of  savage  anger  into  a  smile,  but  that  smile  looked 
more  malignant,  if  possible,  than  his  former  scowls.  It  might  be 
that  he  felt  amused  at  the  horror  depicted  on  the  faces  of  those 
■bout  him  }  or  it  might  be  that  he  was  gloating  in  pleasure  on  the 
way  in  vrliich  he  intended  to  wake  the  poor  little  slumberer. 

"Asleep'!  are  you,  my  young  gentleman!"  said  he}  "let  ui 
see  if  we  can't  find  somethmg  to  tickle  your  eyes  open.  There's 
nothing  like  making  the  best  of  a  bad  case,  boys.  Tim,  here,  it 
determined  not  to  be  worried  in  his  mind  about  a  little  flogging, 
for  the  thought  of  it  can't  even  keep  the  little  scoundrel  awoke." 
Lugare  smiled  again  as  he  made  the  last  observation.  He 
grasped  his  ratan  firmly,  and  descended  (rom  his  seat.  With  light 
and  stealthy  steps  he  crossed  the  room,  and  stood  by  the  unlucky 
deeper.  The  boy  was  still  as  nnconscious  of  his  impen'ling  pun- 
ishment as  ever.  He  might  be  dreaming  some  golden  dream  of 
youth  and  pleasure ;  perhaps  he  was  far  away  in  the  world  of 
fancy,  seeing  scenes,  and  feeliug  delights,  which  cold  reality  never 
can  bestow.  Lugare  lifted  hia  ratan  high  over  his  head,  and  with 
the  true  and  expert  aim  which  he  had  acquired  by  long  practice, 
brought  it  down  on  Tim's  back  with  a  force  and  whacking  sound 
which  seemed  sufiicient  to  awake  a  freezing  man  in  his  last  leth- 
Bigy.  Quick  and  fast,  blow  followed  blow.  Without  waiting  to 
Me  the  effect  of  the  first  cut,  the  brutal  wretch  plied  his  instru- 
ment of  torture  first  on  one  side  of  the  boy's  back,  and  then  on 
the  other,  and  only  stopped  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  minutes 
from  very  weariness.  But  stilt  Tim  showed  no  signs  of  motion; 
and  as  Lugaie,  provoked  at  his  torpidity,  jerked  away  one  of  the 
child's  aims,  on  which  he  had  been  leaning  over  on  the  desk,  his 
head  dropped  down  on  the  board  with  a  dull  sound,  and  his  &ca 
lay  tamed  up  and  exposed  to  view.  When  Lugare  saw  it,  he 
stood  like  one  transfixed  by  a  basilisk.  His  countenance  turned 
to  a  leaden  whiteness ;  the  ratan  dropped  from  his  grasp ;  and 
his  eyes,  stretched  wide  open,  glared  as  at  some  monstrous  spec- 
tacle of  horror  and  death.  The  sweat  started  in  great  globules 
aeemingly  from  every  pore  in  his  face ;  his  skinny  lips  contracted, 
■Dd  showed  his  teeth ;  and  when  he  at  length  stretched  forth  his 
ann,andwitbtheendof  one  of  his  fingers  touched  the  child's  cheek, 
«ach  limb  quivered  like  the  tongue  of  a  snake ;  and  his  strength 
seemed  as  though  it  would  momentarily  fail  faim.  The  boy  was 
dead.  He  bad  probably  been  so  for  some  time,  for  his  eyes  were 
turned  op,  and  his  body  was  quite  c<tld.  The  widow  was  now 
childless  too.  Death  was  in  the  tchool-TOOiD,  and  Lugaie  had' 
been  Aogging  a  cobpsh.  W.  W* 
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POLITICAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 

No.  XXV. 

Hensy  Hobbaxd,  op  New  HAHpamRE. 

There  ore  too  many  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing  ont 
of  New  England,  and  without  personal  experience  of  the  sub- 
Btantinl  virtues  and  warm  feelings  of  its  inhabitants,  who  bRve 
been  told,  :ind  who  beliere,  that  the  character  of  its  people  ii 
essentiaUy  provincial,  with  cold  hearts  and. circumscribed  views; 
that  the  qualities  most  in  request  ore  those  which  conduce  to 
worldly  ends ;  that  their  sympathies  are  only  for  those  plans 
which  tend  to  their  individual  advancement,  and  their  gratituds 
.expressed  only  for  the  founders  of  their  pecuniary  prosperity. 
Without  denying  that  the  New  England  people  have  faults,  and 
that,  like  all  other  communities  of  men,  there  are  cert«n  peculiar- 
ities among  them  which,  pushed  to  an  extreme,  become  grave 
and  serious  defects,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  charge  in 
question  is  one  of  those  popular  fallacies  which,  like  the  En- 
glish notion  of  the  physical  inferiority  of  the  American,  or  the 
want  of  courage  of  the  French,  experience  and  a  closer  observa- 
tion are  rapidly  causing  to  disappear.  The  sympathies  of  the 
New  Englanders  are  always  excited  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
daring  and  perseverance  of  those  gallant  borderers  who,  through 
years  of  poverty  and  hardship,  contended  with  that  most  merci- 
less of  all  foes,  the  aborigines  of  the  country  j  and  their  gratitude 
is  never  refused  to  those  who,  like  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
have  distinguished  themselves  as  fearless  and  intelligent  advo- 
cates of  such  political  principles  as  are  consonant  to  the  babitc 
and  genius  of  the  people. 

Henry  Hubbard  was  bom  in  Charlestown,  New  Hampsiiire,  in 
the  year  1785.  He  is  descended,  by  the  father's  side,  from  John 
Hubbard,  who  emigrated  from  England,  and  settled  at  Hadley,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1660.  He  traces  his  origin,  therefore, 
to  one  of  those  Puritan  stocks,  distinguished  in  the  early  history 
of  (he  country,  for  the  gallantry  with  which  they  maintained 
their  ground  in  the  stormy  times  which  preceded  and  accompa- 
nied the  Revolution,  against  the  accumulated  perils  of  an  Indian 
warfare,  a  severe  climate,  and  a  country  hardly  removed  from  tt 
state  of  rude,  primeval  nature.  His  father,  John  Hubbard,  who 
died  in  the  year  1806,  was  distinguished  for  great  shrewdnesa 
ttnd  energy  of  character.  He  removed  from  Northfield,  in  lUss- 
ncbuaetts,  to  Charlestown,  before  Uie  Revolutionary  war,  and  ^^M 
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one  of  those  bold  and  self-Telying  men  who  bad  a  sufiiciently' 
just  appreciation  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  to  be  willing 
to  run  the  hazards  of  what  was,  even  then,  a  hostile  and  danger- 
ous frontier.  He  was  a  man  much  noted  for  his  active  and  ready 
talents,  and  for  many  years  held  the  responsible  office  of  Jndfe 
of  Probate  for  the  County  of  Cheshire. 

His  grandfather,  the  Reverend  John  Hubbard,  was  for  more 
than  forty  yean  the  minister  of  Northiield ;  and  was  esteemed, 
in  his  day  and  generation,  as  a  divise  well  versed  in  the  theologi- 
cal literature  of  the  times,  and  as  a  man  whose  integrity  and  de- 
votion to  his  duties  were  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  died  on  the 
SSth  day  of  November,  1794,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  forty-fifth  of  his  ministry.  A  discourse  was  delivered  at 
bis  funeral,  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Lyman,  minister  of  Hatfield. 
It  is  entitled,  "  A  Sermon  delivered  December  3,  ITSl,  at  tha 
Foneral  of  that  good  Man  and  faithful  Minister  of  Christ,  ths 
Bev.  John  Hubbard."  It  is  said  of  him  in  the  discourse,  that 
"  he  was  an  affectionate  and  sound  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He 
loved  his  people — he  loved  his  work — he  loved  his  Master.  By 
the  uncorruptness  and  purity  of  his  life,  he  exemplified  the  doc- 
trines which  he  taught.  He  labored  after  that  ministerial  great- 
ness and  dignity  which  consist  in  sound  doctrine  and  holy  living." 

Mr.  Hubbard's  mother,  who  died  within  a  few  years,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Phineas  Stevens,  of 
Charlestown,  and  was  horn  in  that  fort,  the  chivalrous  defence  of 
wbich,  in  April,  1747,  by  her  father,  with  thirty  rangera,  against 
a  force  of  over  four  hundred  French  and  Indians,  has  become  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  Its  last  timbers  have  decay- 
ed, and  all  traces  of  the  spot  where  it  stood  have  been  nearly 
obliterated  by  time ;  but  so  long  as  devoted  courage  can  make 
tbe  heart  throb,  or  the  recited  of  a  gallant  deed  can  stir  the  pulses 
of  men,  will  that  fierce  border  contest  be  remembered,  as  a  proof 
of  what  a  few  resolute  men  can  effect,  like  that  little  hand,  who 
could  declare,  as  they  did,  in  answer  to  a  summons  to  surrender, 
that  "  they  would  fight  as  long  as  they  had  life,"  and  who  were 
well  described  by  their  commander,  as  "  not  afraid  to  die."  The  ' 
English  naval  commander  on  the  Boston  station.  Admiral  Sir 
Qmiles  Knowles,  testified  his  regard  for  a  brave  man,  by  present- 
ing Captain  Stevens  with  a  sword,  and  in  return  for  this  compli- 
nent,  the  township,  then  called  Number  Four,  was  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  Charlestown.  Drawing  her  first  breath  in  that 
lonely  fort,  and  passing  her  yontb  among  scenes  of  peril  and  ex- 
citement, Mrs.  Hubbard  became,  as  might  be  expected,  a  strong-  i 
minded  and  generouc-hearted  woman,  and  ahe  has  left  to  her 
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friends  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  a  chaneteT  well  worthy 
the  daughter  of  an  upright  mam  and  gallant  soldier.  Nearly  al- 
lied to  her,  and  to  the  subject  of  thiB  sketch,  is  the  Hon.  Enos 
Stevens,  of  Charlestown ;  a  gentleman  selected  by  the  Whig  party 
a^  their  present  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Hubbard,  and,  of  course,  belonging  to  a  diflerent 
■chool  in  politicB — but  favorably  known  to  all  bis  fellow-citizens 
for  his  intelligence,  his  integrity  of  character,  and  purity  of  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Hubbard  received  his  early  education  under  Mr.  Hedge, 
who  is  still  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  of 
his  day ;  and  after  spending  some  time  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  the  minister  of  Charlestown,  in  the  year  1779,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered  the  Freshman  class  in  Dart- 
mouth college.  After  receiving  his  degree,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  with  Benjamin  West,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished advocates  then  at  the  bar,  and  completed  his  professional 
education  in  the  office  of  the  celebrated  Jeremiah  Mason,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  and  eminent  jurists  in 
New  England.  These  gentlemen  were  prominent  and  powerful 
advocates  of  Federal  principles  in  politics ;  and  their  precepts  and 
example  produced  their  natural  effect  upon  the  early  political 
feelings  of  their  pupil.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  doctrine  of  self- 
government,  as  applied  to  a  nation,  was  not  so  well  understood  as 
Bt  present,  with  the  benefit  of  a  more  extensive  experience.  The 
apprehensions  of  many  eminent  men  were  almost  morbidly  alive 
to  the  dangers  of  anarchy  and  a  dissolution  of  the  restraints  of 
society  ;  and  many  men  of  extensive  views  and  ardent  patriotism 
might  well  pause  before  adopting  any  principles  of  government 
charged  with  a  tendency  to  bring  back  the  state  of  civil  dissen- 
sion immediately  consequent  upon  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
All  admitted  that  the  people  were  the  source  of  all  earthly  power ; 
but  how  far  it  was  expedient  for  them  to  exercise  it,  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  among  the  people  themselves.  The  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Democratic  party  are  no  discoveries  of  recent  date.  They  were 
.  even  then  recognised  as  legitimate  deductions  from  the  theory 
of  our  government.  But  it  was  a  grave  question  with  ntany, 
whether  they  could  be  fully  acted  upon  in  the  then  existing  condi- 
tion of  the  times.  In  the  midst  of  these  agitations,  Mr  Hubbard, 
in  the  year  1812,  entered  the  Legislature  as  the  representative  of 
his  native  town  —  an  ardent  young  man,  with  sympathies  ever  aliva 
to  all  popular  rights.  Like  many  other  eminent  men  who  have 
since  distinguished  themselves  as  advocates  of  a  larger  liberty 
than  in  those  days  was  esteemed  safe,  his  political  views  were 
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the  remit  ratber  of  custom,  than  of  reflection,  and  were  itnprea- 
sioDs  derived  from  the  example  and  exhortations  of  his  early  in- 
stiucters,  rather  than  r«MihE  of  the  operations  of  his  own  reason. 
The  mind  in  such  ca»ea  soon  throws  off  the  trammels  of  habit ; 
and  aa  soon  as  it  is  penniUad  hi  act  for  itself,  it  adopts  such 
principles  of  action  as  arc  best  consistent  with  the  feeling  and 
tendencies  of  the  individual.  As  his  experience  increased,  his 
powers  were  developed,  and  he  gradually  allied  himself  with  that 
^reat  party  to  which  he  has  belonged  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  the  Honse,  he  soon  made  himself  conspicuous  for  industry,  and 
the  eager  interest  with  which  ho  entered  upon  the  aflairs  of  the 
State,  and  for  that  perseverance  and  untiring  exertion  which  have 
characterized  him  as  a  member  of  Congress. 

His  mental  qualities  and  popular  manners  soon  recommended 
him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  Legislature ;  and  in  the  year 
1S24  he  was  elected  to  the  oflice  of  Speaker  of  the  House,  which 
he  filled  until  the  year  18S7,  when,  being  appointed  judge  of  the 
conrt  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Sullivan,  he  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Lcgislatarc.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  admirably  quali- 
fied for  the  acceptable  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Speaker.  His 
quick  perception  of  parliamentary  law,  combined  with  an  uncom- 
mon facility  in  disposing  of  business,  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  useful  presiding  ofRcers  that  had  been  seen  since 
the  organization  of  the  Government. 

While  a  member  of  the  Houso,  and  its  presiding  officer,  Mr. 
Hubbard  made  numerous  acquaintances  in  all  ports  of  the  State. 
These  acquaintances  soon  ripened  into  personal  friendships  ;  for 
of  all  the  prominent  men  that  his  State  has  produced,  he  probably 
possesses  the  most  remarkable  faculty  for  inspiring  personal  con- 
fidence and  individual  interest  far  himself,  and  at  this  time  there 
is  no  man  in  the  State  personally  known  to  so  many  of  its  citizens. 
These  considerations,  together  with  his  strong  democratic  tenden- 
cies, and  his  value  as  a  useful  public  servant,  brought  him  before 
the  people  in  the  year  1SQ.9,  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Congress, 
and  be  commenced  his  public  career  with  the  accession  to  the 
Presidency  of  that  remarkable  man  who  impressed  his  character  so 
deeply  on  the  people  and  the  times.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
he  did  not  long  remnin  unknown,  and  his  industry  and  ready  talents 
soon  earned  him  a  name  and  rank,  in  times  when  speeches  were 
made  for  the  p:irpo*a,  now  obsotele  in  that  body,  of  producing  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  an  audience ;  and  when  membeis  of  Con* 
gresB  imagiited  themselves  sent  to  Washington  for  the  discharge  of 
•ome  public  duty.  He  was  re-elected  to  Congress,  and  the  ques- 
tion  of  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  the  toldienof  theRcvolatk^OQlc 
H2 
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■oon  engaged  his  attention.  To  a  man  of  conunon  sense  and  or- 
dinary feelings  of  justice,  it  appears  aitonishing  at  this  day,  that 
the  proptiety  of  the  pension  act  of  )$U2  diould  ewe  have  beem 
(luestioned.  Some  thousands  of  oltbena  had  left  their  homes, 
their  families,  their  scanty  poasessiciis,  to  resist  the  subjugation 
of  that  common  country,  in  which  thry  had  no  deeper  interest 
than  those  who  remained  by  their  tireHides.  They  succeeded,  and 
what  was  their  rewards  A  few  chcnp  resolutions  of  Congreu — ■ 
■  profusion  of  thanks  —  and  the  senntiest  and  most  insulting  rema- 
neration  which  a  nation  ever  bestowed  upon  its  defenders.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subject  farther  than  to  say  that  Mr. 
Hubbard  devoted  himself  to  the  success  of  this  measure  with  the 
whole  ardor  of  his  disposition,  and  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  individual  eforts.  The  talent  and  perse- 
verance displayed  by  him  were  not  unnoticed  in  his  State,  nnd  in 
the  year  183*  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

In  this  higher  sphere  Mr.  Hubbard's  exertions  were  extremely 
grstifying  to  his  constituents.  He  soon  acquired  a  standing  which 
steadily  incrcBBcd  until  the  end  of  bis  Congressional  life.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  his  services  were  in  a  high 
degree  beneficial  to  the  country.  The  duties  of  this  position  are 
onerous  in  the  extreme,  and  if  slighted,  or  not  discharged  with  ex- 
treme caution,  not  only  will  the  public  suffer  an  ahnost  incalcula- 
ble pecuniary  loss,  but  a  most  corrupting  nnd  pernicious  example 
is  held  forth  to  all  who  are  intrusted  with  the  finaacial  affairs  of 
the  nation.  It  is  a  grave  fault  in  the  American  people,  that  they 
nre  too  much  absorbed  in  what  is  present  and  tangible.  In  the 
eager  rivalry  of  business  and  politics,  they  often  will  refuse  to 
stop  and  investigate ;  and  while  (heir  representatives  will  delay 
the  adjustment  of  even  the  moEt  inconsiderable  claim,  however 
just  it  may  be,  where  their  prejudices  are  aroused,  they  will  some- 
times permit  the  most  lavish  expenditure  when  the  subject  of  it  is 
not  calculated  to  provoke  discussion.  This  indisposition  to  in- 
vestigate was  remedied  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  so  far  as  the  exertions  of 
one  man  could  extend  —  and  ho  brought  to  this  duty  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  business,  a  shrewd  judgment  of  men,  and  s 
vigilant  attention.  His  well-known  industry  caused  him  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
which  his  sense  of  the  duty  of  a  Senator  did  not  permit  him  to 
decline.  But  these  avocations  did  not  prevent  Lis  liking  an  active 
and  eminent  part  in  all  tlie  great  questions  which  t  .litated  the 
country.  Of  course,  he  could  net  in  these  times  fearl'.-sly  exprew 
his  opinions  without  incurring  the  hostility  of  that  unfon-ioatc  class 
in  the  community  who  are  forced  to  earn  their  daily  bread  with  a 
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dailf  libel.  To  these  writers,  nothing  came  more  opportunely 
than  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  shivery,  and  the  course  of  the 
nortVcrx  PfmocTacy  in  Congress  upon  the  subject,  for  they  could 
r»m  a  cheap  reputation  for  Christian  humanity  toward  the  slave,  by 
expressing  the  most  unchristian  feelings  in  the  bitterest  langaage 
about  all  those  who  could  not  at  once  adopt  the  extremest  measures 
on  this  mattrr.  We  all  admit  in  words,  that  we  may  honestly  dif- 
fer as  to  the  constitutional  poivere  of  Congress —  and  yet  it  seems 
TO  be  often  forgotten,  that  if  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South 
«re  infringed,  the  blow  is  felt  in  the  remotest  portion  of  the  Union, 
because  io  the  Constitution  we  all  have  a  common  property,  and 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  of  the  North  to  resist  an  attack  upon 
Southern  riffhts,  made  througfa>tfae  machinery  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  as  perfect  as  if  the  sectional  position  he  happens  to 
occupy  in  the  [Jnion  wore  reversed.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  a  consistent 
•md  fearless  opponent  of  the  easy  and  fashionable  philanthropy 
of  the  day, — placing  himself  npon  the  impregnable  ground  that 
he  believed  the  object  sought  to  be  attained  vme  not  within  the 
powers  of  Congress  nor  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  iu  consti- 
luiional  action,  directly  or  indirectly ;  and  if  so,  it  was  immateri- 
mi  whether  northern  or  southern  institutions  were  called  in  ques- 
tion, for  all  wore  entitled  ta  the  protection  which  the  Constitution 
was  intei:ded  to  afford  alike  to  all. 

As  IT.  active  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard \-as  of  course  engaged  in  the  discussionswhich  preceded  the 
passage  jf  ti.e  .dependent  Treasury  bill,  and  as  a  debater  no  one 
was  dislmg^j>.hed  for  greater  clearness  and  logic.  He  early 
md^ptcd  the  rule  of  never  speaking  unless  he  had  something  to 
eay,  and  he  brought  to  the  discussion  of  a  subject  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue,  a  patient  investigation  into  the  facts, 
and  a  retentive  memory,  whioh  enabled  him  to  throw  upon  the 
question  the  light  of  a  rea-Jy,  acute,  and  orgumentative  mind. 
Without  recurring  to  the  msiyuubjects  in  the  examination  of  which 
be  has  taken  a  prominent  part,  it  is  sufUcient  to  refer  to  his  speech 
against  the  Distribution  of  the  Fublic  Lands,  and  that  against  the 
Assumption  of  the  State  Debts,  as  remarkably  well  reasoned  and 
ctatesmanlike  performnaties,  and  combining  a  thorough  ncr|iiaint- 
ance  with  sil  the  neceBaaiy  facts,  with  great  lucidness  of  arrange- 
ment, and  en  accuraLc  in^ii^ht  into  the  consequences  of  the  meas- 
ures proposed. 

Mr.  Hubbard's  laborious  duties  at  Washington,  did  not,  owing 
to  his  careful  attention  to  business,  at  all  interfere  with  his  profet 
■ional  practice.  When  at  home,  he  was  constantly  engaged  at 
the  bar  for  which  his  industry  and  quick  perception  ao  well  fittadoulc 
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him.  Hii  CongreBsioaal  life  terminated  in  March,  1841.  In  the 
wintei  preceding,  he  was  a  candidate  for  re-election  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  present  disting^uished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  was  likewise  in  the  field.  The  conteat  was  s 
close  one,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  doubtful  to  which  side  suc- 
cess would  incline.  But  since  the  victory  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
Presidential  campaign,  new  considerations  had  urged  themselves 
upon  the  Legislature,  which  had  not  before  existed.  It  was  le- 
membered  that  Mr.  Woodbury  bad  been  selected  as  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  attack  by  the  opposition,  and  it  seemed  but  due  to  him,  to 
permit  him  to  answer  for  himself — and  none  could  do  it  better — • 
the  various  charges  which  political  hostility  and  prejudiced  ig- 
norance had  brought  against  his  administration  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  The  success  of  Mr.  Woodbury  did  not  impair  the 
long  friendship  which  had  subsisted  between  them.  Mr.  Hubbard 
has  been  since,  within  a  few  months,  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
conTention,  as  their  candidate  for  the  honorable  office  of  Govern- 
or of  the  State,  which  position,  with  a  certainty  of  triumph  at  the 
election,  he  at  present  occupies. 

The  accompanying  engraving  will  be  recognised  by  all  a:- 
quainted  with  its  original  as  an  excellent  likeness.  In  person  Mf. 
Hubbard  is  tall,  and  well  and  strongly  proportioned.  Tlia  style  of 
speaking  is  easy,  correct,  and  copious,  rising  often  to  an  impre>> 
sive  and  vigorous  energy  of  manner,  and  at  times  wanning  with 
his  subject  and  the  occasion  into  eloquence. 

It  may  safely  be  said  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
bitterness  and  acrimony  with  which  political  contests  are  waged, 
no  man  has  fewer  personal  enemies.  A  ready  tact,  a  free  and 
frank  manner,  a  conviction  of  what  was  due  himself,  and  a  wil- 
lingness to  yield  their  just  claims  to  others,  rendered  him  at 
Washington  acceptable  even  to  the  most  violent  political  oppo- 
nents, and  opened  to  him  the  hearts  of  his  political  friends.  An 
ardent  sympathy  with  all  popular  rights,  a  quick  appreciation  of 
the  capacities  of  men,  and  the  impulses  of  an  affectionate  dispo- 
sition and  temper,  have  given  him  a  strong  hold  upon  the  confi- 
dence of  that  noble  and  unconquerable  Democracy  among  whom 
he  was  bom,  and  who,  in  electing  him  to  the  high  office  for 
.  which  he  is  a  candidate,  will  add  another  refutation  to  the  cal- 
umny, that  the  people  are  insensible  to  the  merits  of  those  who 
'    have  faithfully  served  the  canse  of  the  public. 
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The  chatDpion  of  truth  who  engages  in  the  sacred  crusade  of 
Reform  agaii.^  the  interest!  and  power  of  established  Error,  has  a 
hard  and  heavy  vocation  t9  fulfi).  It  behoves  him  to  coant  iveli 
the  cost — to  consider  well  his  own  powers  of  endurance  as  of 
acti-u — before  embarking  on  his  perilous  and  arduous  mission. 
LiBt  him  make  np  hit  mind  to  bear  and  to  forbear  much  and  long. 
Let  him  prepare  himself  l»  be  the  object  of  every  species  of 
abuse,  misrepresentation  and  calumny,  of  the  bitterest  kind.  Let 
aim  not  shrink  from  the  epithets  which  will  be  showered  upon 
him,  ol  destructive,  disorganizer,  visionary,  jacobin,  inHdel,  kc, 
&i.  Let  him  receive  as  n  matter  of  course  the  imputation  of 
motives  the  most  atrocious,  or  of  a  madnesi  the  most  reckless, 
on  the  very  occasions  when  he  is  most  clearly  conscious  of  the 
Ibi^nevolent  purity  of  his  intentions,  and  most  profoundly  ant 
calmly  convinced  that  the  preachings  by  which,  with  a  noble  enthu- 
siasm, he  is  struggling  to  conquer  over  the  reluctant  prejudices  of 
other  men,  are  indeed,  in  the  language  of  Paul  to  Festus,  "  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness."  Let  him  not  be  horror-stricken 
at  hearing  his  name  familiarly  associated,  by  large  and  respect-  - 
able  portions  of  the  society  he  is  laboring  to  benefit,  with  the 
worst  of  those  which  crimson  the  darkest  pages  of  the  annals  of 
'be  French  Revolution.  Let  him  not  be  surprised  even  to  see 
vast  numbers  of  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  the  prudent,  the  re- 
■pectable,  the  "  timid  good,"  conscientiously,  however  erroneous- 
ly, affected  by  this  conservative  panic  which  it  is  so  easy  for 
alarmed  error  to  raise,  and,  even  amid  the  regrets  of  personal 
friendship,  frowning  a  stem  condemnation  upon  his  objects,  his 
sfibrts,  and  himself. 

All  this,  and  more  than  this,  let  him  expect  fearlessly  when  he 
engages  in  such  a  cause,  and  let  him  patiently  and  manfully  bear 
when  it  comes  and  while  it  lasts.  Let  him  heed  it  only  as  the 
r;8se'  heeds  the  angry  foam  of  the  waters  which  surge  and  rage 
around  her  bows,  as  she  ploughs  bravely  through  them  her  ever- 
onward  and  unswerving  way.  For  let  him  repose  in  a  perfect 
confidence  on  the  assurance,  that  no  word  of  truth  ever  uttered 
into  the  ears  of  men,  in  a  spirit  of  truth,  falls  useless  and  wasted 
to  the  ground.    Let  him  but  persevere,  and  step  after  step — 

*  SngiiettioDi  <^  ^<*  Ba^nM  and  Cuimey  dT  the  several  United  SutM,  in  lef- 
erence  prac' pally  W  Oie  SmpFOsioa  oT  Specie  Psymenu.  Bj  Albeit  GsUatin. 
ITewYorli'.  Wilt?  snd  Puiaam,  I84t. 

Remarks  oa  Cnrrency  and  !!4inklni{,  hiving  rerer«nce  to  the  preaent  Demng»- 
ment  oC  I'le  CiTculatint;  Medium  in  the  United  States.  Bf  Nathan  Ap^eloa. 
BoMon:  Cbulta  C.  Little  and  James  Brawn,  UDCX;CXLL  OO^IC 
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elowTy,  inaeneibly  perhaps,  but  surely — he  will  find  himseir  m>> 
king  his  way  forward,  to  the  final  iriuinph  of  the  trudi  over  all 
the  opposition  of  error.  One  after  another  he  wiU  find  all  the 
strongholds  in  which  obstinate  prejudice  successively  entrenched 
itself,  yielding  to  the  irresistible  iat^'Ane  of  Us  movement,  and 
standing  thereafter,  as  be  then  looLii  hvck  upoo  them,  no  long;ei 
obstacles  to  his  advance,  but  triumpk-^l  trophies  to  mark  its  prog* 
resB, — strong  supports  to  his  actual  position,  and  cheering  incen- 
tives to  bolder  efforts  and  greater  achievements. 

This  train  of  consoling  and  encouraging  reflection  is  iiiggested 
with  peculiar  force  to  our  mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  two  pam- 
phlets Avhich  furnish  the  occasion  for  the  present  article.  They 
are  both  the  productions  of  men  er.iineut  in  the  party  by  which 
the  general  financial  policy  of  the  late  administration  was  so 
vehemently  denounced — men  from  their  personal  cha/^cer  and 
talents  commanding  a  high  degree  of  public  respect  and  confi- 
dence—  and  both  connected  intimately  with  the  practical  direc- 
tion of  the  existing  banking  system  at  the  two  great  centres 
ef  commercial  wealth  and  activity  to  which  they  respectively  be- 
long. They  relate,  too,  to  the  very  topics  which  have  constituted 
the  principal  subject  of  this  long  nnd  strenuous  strugg  e  of  argu- 
ment between  the  two  great  parties  by  which  the  country  has 
been  so  deeply  agitated ;  and  tkcy  are  evidently  elaborate  and 
well  matured  expressions  of  convictions  equally  profound  and 
sincere.  Would  it  not  he  strange  if  we  should  find  in  them,  con- 
ceded and  laid  down  as  fundamental  truths,  many  of  those  very 
opinions  upon  which  our  side  of  the  contest  has  been  from  the 
commencement  insisting,  and  which  at  the  time,  when  thus  ad* 
vanced  by  us,  furnished  the  occat^ions  for  the  most  violent  and 
embittered  abuse  alike  of  our  doctrines  and  our  motives'! 

This  great  contest  of  public  debate  between  the  two  parties — 
(we  refer  particularly  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  adminis- 
tration, shortly  after  the  commencement  of  which  this  Beview 
was  established)  —  we  can  compare  to  nothing  better  than  a 
heady  fight  between  two  embattled  armies  extended  over  a  vast 
and  diversified  surface  of  country.  In  the  midst  of  all  its  din 
and  dust  and  smoke,  and  its  seeming  confusion  of  "chaos  come 
again,"  it  is  impossible  nt  the  time  for  any  of  the  combatants  who 
participate  in  it,  to  pronounce  upon  the  progress  of  the  general 
issue  of  the  grand  whole.  Yet  lo,  before  the  close  of  the  hot 
and  weary  day,  the  one  side  finds  that  it  hns  gradually  ewept  on, 
hearing  the  whole  line  of  resistance  before  it,  tii]  it  has  now 
reached  the  very  heart  of  the  pos<iiiau  so  proudly  held  in  the 
morning  by  the  enemy's  array ;  that  most  of  the  pruicipal  bat- 
teries of  the  latter  have  been  silenced  or  driven  o^  and  moat  of 
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th«  partictdar  pointi  at  wliich  the  etniggU  was  for  a  time  the 
fiercest,  have  been  carried,  and  remain  in  the  undiBputed  posses- 
sion of  the  victors, — while  the  enemy,  though  etill  perhaps  em- 
t:die<i  in  vast  and  formidable  mius,  has  been  forced  gradually 
back  far  tu  the  rear  of  its  original  position.  Such  an  issue,  on 
every  recognised  principle  of  the  art  of  war,  is  a  regular  defeat 
foi  the  retreating  party,  and  a  glorious  victory  for  that  whose 
banner  has  thus  moved  forward,  to  occupy  the  position  abandoned 
by  Uie  jther. 

Sich  a  triumph  we  claim  for  the  party  by  which  the  general 
firinci  •  policy  of  the  late  administration  has  been  sustained, — 
taking,  ig  we  do,  these  two  publications  as  authentic  and  valid 
acts  of  surrender,  by  competent  authorities  of  eminent  rank  in 
the  party  array  of  our  opponents,  of  all  the  important  points  which 
we  can  show  that  they  have  conceded  to  us.  The  contest  of  par- 
ties of  which  we  here  speat(  is  not,  of  course,  that  which  resolves 
itself  into  the  simple  issue  of  numbers  at  the  ballot-box ;  though 
even  in  that  point  of  view  we  are. still  entitled  to  all  the  triumph 
of  our  great  electond  victorias  of  1S3S  and  '39,  on  the  financial 
questions  on  which  those  elections  expressly  and  distinctly  turn- 
ed. We  refer  to  that  of  the  general  course  of  public  debate  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  on  those  leading  topics  of  the  currency, 
credit,  and  public  finance,  and  the  various  measures  connected 
therewith,  which  were  the  principal  practical  subjects  of  difleTencc 
and  discuBsioQ  between  the  two.  It  is  true  that  we  were  after  all 
defeated  in  the  general  election  that  followed,  by  a  majority  of 
about  live  per  cent.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  that  result  was 
the  product  of  a  great  variety  of  other  causes,  having  little  or  no 
reference  to  these  subjects,  causes  which  we  have  no  intention  hero 
igt'.a  to  dccuss ;  and  that  while  a  thousand  other  deceptive  topics 
were  cron  Jed  upon  the  public  mind  to  bewilder  and  mislead  its 
judgment,  anything  like  a  fair  and  frank  discussion  of  these  ques- 
tions, or  the  formation  of  any  distinct  issues  upon  them  whatever, 
was  evaded  with  a  decree  of  ingenuity  and  perseverance  which 
baffled  every  atteiT.pt  of  oura  to  make  them  the  turning  points  of 
the  election. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  retrace  the  whole  line  of  the  argu- 
ment, on  the  grounds  of  political  economy  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  maintain,  on  our  side  of  the  general  discussion,  iu 
justification  of  the  financial  policy  it  has  been  ours  to  advocate. 
We  will  only  refer  to  a  few  points  of  prominent  importance,  which 
may  be  said  indeed  to  involve  the  merits  of  the  whole  controversy, 
and  on  which  we  fiud  in  the  two  remarkable  pamphlets  before  ua, 
the  full  concession  of  the  justice  of  the  views  taken  oT  them  by 
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In  the  firxt  place,  for  eiunpl«,  Jt  bu  been  •  farorite  Wbi?  hIm, 
thai  hnii'ii  paper  was  atonfg  ;  ihat  do  noncf,  wfaeiher  metallic  or 
of  paper,  possessed,  or  need  possess,  aaj  inlrinric  v*)oe  in  itseL, 
iu  sole  funclinn  bcin^  that  (rf' "  rtpre$titting"  the  ralacs  of  other 
things,  Bccordiiig  to  certain  conrentional  provisiona  of  law;  and 
that  therefore  a  certain  oblong  printed  paper  repr-aeaUttve  of 
value,  in  wliicliwe  should  delennine  to  bare  " coniiti'nce,"  which 
we  should  agree  to  receive  and  circulate  as  onr  "  currency,"  wonid 
serve  the  proper  purpose  ju*t  as  well,  whatever  might  he  the  anti- 
(juatcd  notions  and  pracliccs  of  other  nations,  as  one  of  a  similar 
denomination  stamped  on  the  bright  disk  of  a  little  circnlar  piece 
'f  white  or  yellow  metal. 

It  ia  true  that  this  notion  presttpposes  a  profound  igno>ance  of 
the  very  first  principles  of  the  science  of  Political  EcoDomj'  Its 
extensive  prevalence  throughout  the  great  maaa  of  the  m  ig  party 
ia  nevertlielesa  an  unquestionaUe  fact — 

"  Tii  true,  'lis  piijr  —  and  pitjr  'lis,  "lif  me  T 

Were  the  following  remarks  on  this  pomt  from  t.  pen  of  a 
Bentdn,  a  Gouge,  a  Leggcti,  or  a  Democratic  RevieTCr,  tbey  would 
he  rejected  with  contempt  for  the  ignorance,  or  with  horror  for 
the  depravity,  they  would  be  presumed,  as  of  course,  to  i  dicate. 
Froiti  the  lips  of  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  Whig 
mcri'hants  and  bankers  of  Boston,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  Ee!.''- 
cvident  truth  may  have  a  chance  to  meet  with  a  somewhat  mor^ 
favorable  reception: 

"  The  general  consent  of  mankind  has  establisbed  goM  and  EiWer  as 
ilie  common  measure  of  the  value  of  all  other  com  modi  1  i  e- .  andhasgiTcn 
them,  in  ibe  siaie  of  coin,  ilie  name  of  money ;  some  nations  making  use 
of  one  of  iht^^e  mclals,  some  of  ihe  other,  and  some  of  bot'i. 

"  Coinage  may  be  considered  as  merely  the  adixing  a  rertificate  cf  the 
Government  to  the  quantity  of  pure  silver  or  gold  continued  in  each  coin 
rc'pectively,  on  which  alone  its  value  depends.  The  fitness  of  gold  and 
silver  fur  the  medium  of  exchanging-  all  other  commodiiies,  an^a  from 
their  coataining  much  value  in  amall  bulk,  from  the  difficulty  of  their 
quanlily  being  materially  increased,  from  their  easy  divi^iiSility,  and  their 
bdesiruciibility. 

*'  It  is  usual  to  consider  these  precious  metals  as  the  eifnunvn  meoture 
of  other  property ;  but  they  have  another  quality  essential  to  their  per- 
formance of  the  function  of  money.  Their  intrinsic  value  makes  them 
alio  ihe  common  ei/uit-alenl.  They  not  only  measure  the  value  of  olber 
commodities,  they  replace  it ;  this  is  ait  important  distinction. 

"  Bank-notes  are  promises  to  pay  on  demaod  a  given  quantity  of  coin ; 
they  are  promises  to  pay  money,  but  they  are  not  money  in  themselves. 

Thi»  is  an  important  distinction,  and  the  not  making  it  is  the  source  of 
most  of  the  popular  errors  on  the  subject  of  c 
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Let  ua  once  get  this  "  important  diatiDction"  fauly  understood 
by  the  people,  and  we  have  no  fear  that  the  *'  popular  eirois  on 
the  sabjeet  of  currency"  by  which  the  minda  of  ao  large  a  por- 
tion of  them  hare  been  ao  egregiously  deluded  by  the  cunning 
clamors  of  our  opponenta,  will  long  prevail.  Another  f&vorite 
idea  of  those  profound  political  economists  who  discourse  daily 
wisdom  through  the  columns  of  moat  of  the  Whig  press,  has 
been,  that  if  our  currency  were  purely  metallic,  there  would  not 
be  enough  of  it ;  and  that  therefore  a  bank  circulation  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  amount  of  currency  required  by  the  wonts  of 
our  active  domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  We  have  even  heard 
many  a  very  worthy  and  respectable  gentleman  insist  with  great 
Tehemence,  that  there  is  not  gold  and  silver  enough  in  the  world 
to  serve  the  necessary  purposes  of  currency  for  the  United  States. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Appleton  very  coolly,  and  very  correctly,  tells 
his  Whig  readers  that  — 

"It  seems  to  be  the  opinimt  of  the  best  writers  on  the  subject,  that  ihe 
moat  perfect  bank  circulation  would  be  one  which  should  be  precisely 
eqval  in  amount  to  what  the  ciTCtdation  of  the  lamt  coitnlry  mouid  be  in 
the  precious  metals,  were  no  other  circulation  permitted." 

In  other  words,  instead  of  its  being  a  desirable  object  to  pro- 
>note  a  more  full  and  abundant  circulation  of  "money,"  through 
thf.  use  of  bank-paper,  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver,  the  highest  de- 
gtet  of  perfection  at  which  even  the  theory  of  a  paper  currency 
cart  aJr-',  is,  that  it  ahould  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would 
eircdatt ,  under  the  operation  of  the  great  laws  of  trade,  were  it 
paieiy  netallic. 

The  Ml'Jity  of  the  "  elasticity"  of  a  paper  circulating  medium, 
14  ore  of  thoae  old  Whig  -deas  which  we  had  to  combat  at  a 
former  day,  though  we  have  of  late  not  heard  much  on  that  once 
favorite  text.    What  is  Mr.  Appleton's  opinion  on  this  point  1 

"  The  great  evil  of  the  modem  system  of  bsnking  is  the  great  flucitia- 
tion  wbich  it  is  liable  to  produce  in  the  qusniiiy  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium. Tbia  is  easily  understood.  Bank-notes  being,  as  already  sliown,* 
yreferabit  for  cummoti  uses  to  coin,  and  costing  nothing  to  make,  the 
process  of  increasiDg  the  circulating  medium  is  very  easy,  and  is  certain 
to  go  on  until  il  meets  ibe  necessary  check  in  a  demand  for  payment. 
This  check  the  individual  bank  will  receive  in  its  exchanges  with  other 
banks-  However  individuals  may  in  their  transactions  consider  a  bank- 
note as  money,  the  banks  lliemselves  take  a  different  view  of  the  mailer. 
A  bank  balance  can  only  be  paid  in  coin.  Here  is  a  check  upon  an  indi- 
vidual bank ;  but  Euppose  all  the  banks  expand  simultaneously,  or  nearly 
•o,  which  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case,  ibis  check  ceases  to  operate," 

*  With  all  rcapect  Tor  out  candid  and  liberal  suthor,  we  must  be  permitted  10 
tcmark  that  he  has  not  "alreod]-  aboiva"  any  such  thins.    ^'  ^"^  simply  as-         . 
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He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  rapid  view  of  the  consequencet  of 
these  "  elastic"  expoDsions,  which  have  been  so  often  depicted  at 
length  by  the  Democratic  writers  and  speakers  within  the  kit 
few  years : 

"An  expansion  of  the  currency  tends  to  an  adraace  of  prices — exciiet 
commercial  enierpiise,  and  finalljr  speculation  and  over-trade.  High  pricei 
encourage  imporiaiion  and  discourage  eiportaiion,  a  rise  in  the  foreign 
'  exchange  follows,  which  causes  an  export  of  specie,  which  acts  as  a  cof< 
TectiTC,  by  compelling  the  banks  to  call  in  a  portion  of  their  issues.  Thi» 
i«  done  by  lessening  or  suspending  their  usual  discouatt.  Here  is  aciioo 
BDd  reaction — very  beautiful,  and  all  very  agreeable  lo  the  public,  txctpt 
the  lait  part  of  the  proctu.  A  contraction  of  the  currency  causes  a  coft- 
tcaclion  of  the  money-market — reduces  prices —  paralyzes  trade  —  hringi 
out  failures.  This  is  all  very  disai^reeable.  It  makes  what  is  called 
'  hard  times.'  But  in  fact  it  is  always  a  return  from  a  false  positiim  to  a 
true  one.  It  is  never  necesEary  to  diminish  a  currency  which  has  not  heel 
tedimdanl.  The  violence  of  the  pressure  ia  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  over-trade;  and,  generally,  the  more  violent  the  pressure,  the  shorter 
the  period." 

Will  not  the  reflection  possibly  suggest  itself  to  some  of  Mr. 
Appleton's  readers,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  "  moat  perfect  bank  ci^ 
culation"  would  be  one  that  should  not  exceed  in  amount  that  of 
gold  and  silver  that  would  he  in  circulation  if  no  paper  money 
were  in  existence,  Benton's  "  specie  humbug"  may  not  be  so 
ridiculous  an  absurdity  after  all ;  and  that  it  might  be  better  to 
keep  the  currency  down  to  the  equable  regularity  of  the  specie 
itself  (whether  in  the  immediate  metallic  form,  or  in  that  of  paper 
certilicotes  of  actual  specie  depositee  of  dollar  for  dollar),  rather 
than  keep  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  perpetual^ 
subject  to  the  alternate  fluctuations  inseparable  from  every  form 
of  paper  currency  1 

Mr  Gallatin  very  truly  admits  the  one  solitary  advantage  to  be 

sumed  the  Act  that  paper  is  ectnaUj  in  general  use  Binong  us,  in  lien  of  gdH 
and  silver,  as  being  soch  "preference" — which  he  dedaies  to  rest  apon  these 
glouDds,  namd;,  "  facility  of  coonting,  facility  oT  transpDrlation  or  transmission, 
and  security  against  robbery."  Now,  it  is  clear  that  these  grounds  of  prefer- 
ence are  only  applicable  to  paper  of  large  dimensians.  For  hand-to-hand  eir- 
colatiaD,  in  all  the  ordinary  minor  transactions  of  life,  it  is  evident  that  gold, 
while  fai  more  conTenient  to  count  (with  regard  to  the  detection  of  counterfeits) 
is  equally  convenient  to  carry  or  to  guard.  Moreover,  it  should  be  borne  ia 
mind,  that  the  most  ultra  mmoATyiaTgi/TUt  in  the  land  has  no  objection  to  papa 
isEUed  Irom  banks  of  mere  deposiie,  representing  botia-fide  ioUai  for  dollar — a 
kind  of  currency  which,  with  every  advantage  of  form  that  can  be  claimed  for 
paper,  would  combine  nearly  every  advantage  of  aolid  bnbatance  of  the  preciont 
metals  themsdvea. 
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pleaded  in  behalf  of  a  paper  currency,  even  when  most  CBntiooBly 
reBtiained  within  those  limits  necesag^  to  constitute  the  "  most 
perfect  bank  circulation," — namely,  the  benefit  of  having  the  use 
of  so  much  additional  capital  as  is  equivalent  to  the  difleiencc' 
between  the  amount  of  bank  circulation  and  that  of  its  specie 
basis  reserved  Ja  the  vaults  of  those  institutions.  This  benefit 
resolves  itself  of  course  into  that  of  the  annual  interest  upon  that 
amount.  "  The  actual  eirculat'.on  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
States,"  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  "  does  not,  when  in  a  healthy  situation, 
much  exceed  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  Deducting  twenty  mil- 
lions in  specie,  which  the  banks  must  keep  on  an  average  to  meet 
demands  ou  the  part  of  their  liobi'ities,  there  remain  sixty  millions 
which,  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  purchnse  of  gold  and  silver, 
are  applied  to  productive  purpos.*s,  and  add  ns  much  to  the  pro- 
ductive capital  of  the  country."  The  annual  value  of  sixty  mil- 
lions cannot  exceed  four  millions  —  a  sum  utterly  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  annual  value  ofthe  production  of  the  country, 
which  is  generally  computed,  at  the  lowest  of  all  the  calculations 
made,  to  exceed  a  thousand  millions.  Of  what  account  is  a  trifling 
economy  of  a  few  millions  thus  saved  in  inlercst,  by  the  substitu* 
tion  of  paper  currency,  with  all  its  mischief  and  perpetual  dangers, 
for  that  of  the  precious  metals,  so  easily  procured  in  any  quantity 
that  may  be  wanted  %  Independently  of  its  fatal  evil  of  incessant 
fluctuation — fatal,  morally  as  well  as  materially,  in  ten  thousand 
ways  —  the  costliness  of  the  machinery  through  which  the  paper 
currency  ia  to  be  manufactured  and  maintained,  is  evidently  more 
than  an  equivalent  to  the  paltry  parsimony  of  interest  above  re- 
ferred to.  Mr.  Appleton  very  correctly  illustrates  the  functions 
and  uses  of  currency,  by  calling  it  the  nation's  "  tools  of  trade." 
What  intelligent  mechanic  begrudges  the  interest  upon  the  ne- 
cessary prime  cost  of  his  "tools"  — or  in  the  use  of  his  machinery 
would  forego  tbe  advantages  of  vast  superiority  of  eonstruction, 
regularity  of  action,  and  security  from  explosion  or  derangement, 
for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  saving  in  the  interest  upon  the  prime 
cost,  not  equal  at  best  to  a  half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of 
the  annual  production  of  his  industry  1 

There  are  other  points  in  the  two  pamphlets  here  under  review, 
to  which  we  had  intended  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  Whig 
readers — especially  those  in  which  is  to  be  found  the  entire  sur* 
render  of  nearly  all  the  old  argnments  in  favor  of  a  National 
Bank,  for  the  "regulation  ofthe  currency  and  exchanges,"  &c. 
The  exhaustion  of  our  present  limits  of  space  compels  us  to  ter- 
minate here  abruptly,  with  a  promise  to  resume  the  subject  in 
oar  next  Number. 
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NOTICES  OP  KCW  BOOKS. 

CHBOmciei  OT  the  Pilorim  Fathemi  of  the  Coloft  of  Pltbodth,  rmoM  1606 
to  1636,  Nov  first  colUcled  Inim  oriipoil  recarda  uid  coalemporBncoui  ptioted 
documealE,  and  illuiiraled  with  note*.  By  AUiander  Young.-  "  Genlw  cunslHita 
notlr^."    "The  mother  of  US  all."    One  Vol.  8vo.   Boaloa :  Cbarhl  C.  Little  IM 


We  hope  in  an  euly  number  of  this  Review  to  be  enabled  to  make  thn  intemting 
■od  Taluible  roluBie  (he  eubject  oC  s  mors  eilended  article,  than  is  permitted  bj 
the  hmiled  space  allowed  us  on  the  present  page.  We  will  not,  howerer,  omit  now 
brioflj'  10  eiprebs  our  sense  of  the  obligalijn  which,  in  the  "  labor  of  lore  "  whose 
ipleadid  reiuU  is  before  ui,  its  learned  e:'.itor  has  conferred,  not  alone  on  bii  on 
natiie  New  England, but  In  a  more  cilendedeensa  on  hii  country.  The  memory  oftha 
Pilgrim  Fathers  is  mdeed  a  nstional  treasure  whoscTilue  —  lsr  from  undergoing  «aj 
diminution  with  Ibe  lapse  of  years  —  ii  but  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  erer  mif- 
nifying  contrast  between  the  teed  planted  by  them,  on  the  ragged  soil  which  Gnl 
received  their  steps  aa  Ihey  landed  from  the  deck  of  '  the  iLtlle  Mayflower,'  and  thu 
magniBcent  tree,  rich  with  the  fruilt  of  Icaovledga  and  of  life,  which  has  sprung  up 
out  of  the  diiine  lilality  of  that  humble  and  down-trodden  seed,  and  whose  braocbei 
already  spread  their  pleasant  shade  and  shelter  oter  a  mighty  nation  —  a  naiioa 
whose  present  greaineas,  loo,  is  but  the  infancy  of  that  whieh  awaits  its  futnrt  pr»- 
greil  and  development.  In  this  volume  the  cdilor  has  admirably  realized  bis  design 
of  "  creeling  another  monument  to  the  memory  of  Ihe  Pil^ms."  The  pnblisbcn, 
too,  have  well  conlribuled  their  pari  to  the  pious  and  grateful  task,  its  typogrsphical 
execution  being  In  a  slyk  in  every  respect  ui>>urpas>ed  by  tliat  of  any  boob  that  hs* 
beTelofore  issued  from  any  American  press. 

These  precious  records  of  the  Pilgrims  are  by  Ihe  hands  of  the  Pilgricosthemselvn 
alone.  Consisling  entirely  of  coniemporaoeous  documents,  Mr,  Young  justly  saysia 
his  preface,  that  their  value  cannot  be  oierslsied.  They  are  Ihe  earliest  chronlclfs 
of  New  England —  the  Erst  book  of  its  his  lory, written  by  Ihe  attors  themselves ;  and 
it  is  indeed  a  "  peculiar  privilege"  that  we  thus  have  Ihe  whole  story  of  the  origin  ol 
Ihis  by  far  mosi  imporinnt  and  inleresling  of  our  colonies  in  Ihe  very  words  of  the 
first  planters.  The  first  of  the  documenlsis  ahistory  of  the  people  and  colony  Iroin 
the  early  date  of  1602,  nearly  twenty  years  before  ihe  landing  at  Plymouth  down  la 
that  event,  by  Governor  Bradford,  ihe  secwid  governor  of  the  colony ;  giving  a  gi"p\ie 
account,  in  a  fine  manner  of  strong  and  aolemn  simplicity,  of  iheir  origin  in  the  north 
of  Epgland,  their  persecutions,  departure  to  Holland,  residence  there,  removal,  voy- 
age and  arriTal  al  Cape  Cod .  The  manuscript  ofthisYBluahle  work,  which  had  b«« 
used  by  secretary  Morion  in  compiling  his  Memorial,  by  Hutchinson  in  writing  hii 
History  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  Prince  in  digesting  his  Annals  of  New  Englaad, 
having  been  deposited  in  the  tower  of  the  "  Old  South,"  in  Boston,  and  having  disap- 
peared in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  thai  venerable  old  church  was  occupied 
by  the  British  troops,  had  long  been  given  up  by  our  historians  as  lost.  A  copy  ofit 
was  found  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Yonng  in  ihe  reeorda  of  the  First  Church  at  Ply. 
mouth,  in  Ihe  hand-wiiiing  of  tecretary  Morion,  of  which  Ihe  original  authorship  bis 
heretofore  been  ascribed  (o  Morton  himself  by  all  who  had  preceded  him  in  Ihc  ex- 
amiuation  of  the  records,  but  which  Mr.  Yonng  discovered  to  be  the  long  lost  hislDiy 
of  Governor  Bradford,  not  only  from  its  correspondence  with  the  eittacla  given  bf 
Hutchinson  and  Prince,  but  from  a  marginal  note  to  that  effect  by  Morton  himieir. 
The  editor  has  a  Inll  right  lo  remark,  in  his  preface,  in  whieh  this  narmtion  is  given, 
that  the  vrIus  of  Ihis  document  "takes  precedence  of  everything  else  relating  10  tbt 
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POgrimi  m  lime,  aalhorilr  ud  intcTttl."  Other  documenla  oC  kindred  iBlereit  ud 
Talui,  vhicb  we  cuuol  heie  comDiwi'l  tha  (pace  to  oiumerBle,  take  up  tbt  thread  ol 
the  hutory  from  the  lime  of  the  landing  of  ihe  colony,  uid  il  it  earried  down  to 
1635.  Tha  hiiloiical  and  illuitrative  noiea  hj  tile  editor  ue  copious  uid  Taliubic, 
being  chancteriied  equelly  by  elegsnca  and  lute,  end  by  eiteol  and  aeeuraey  of 
levniDg.  The  engnTing  of  Goreraor  Winilow,  from  an  old  original  portrait  painted 
ia  London  in  IG&l,  and  piet«r*ed  in  the  Winblow  &mily,  and  now  depoiiled  in  the 
hall  of  the  Mauachuseiu  HiEtarical  Society,  haj  been  executed  by  Houie  in  b  Mylo 
worthy  of  ihe  general  character,  eiiefnal  and  inlerool,  of  ihe  whole  work.  This 
portrait,  we  are  informed,  is  the  only  one  in  eiiilence  of  any  of  llie  Pilgrim*.  W« 
hope  looD  to  be  able  to  reiuro  to  thii  delightful  volume,  by  wbich,  thougb  no  Kev 
Eoglander,  either  bom  or  bred,  we  coofeu  we  have  been  thoroughly  taicinaled  froo) 
beginuing  lo  end;  and  in  Ihe  mean  time  hire  but  one  ward  to  say  at  patting  —  that 
Ira  Anverican  library  can  pretend  to  comijItleneES  vilhoul  it ;  uttJ  Ihat  especially 
eierj  Kew  Qiglander,  whether  lumielf  "  <•  ihe  manner  born,"  or  entitled  lo  that 
hoDOiable  name  only  by  ■iicetlral  right,  ouchl  lo  posKU  himself  of  il,  so  soon  u 
hebaslaidthefoundationof  his  library  in  a  Tiblo  andShoktiwre.  And  let  him  then, 
by  diligeni  and  reverential  zeal  in  the  study  of  its  pages,  endeavor  lo  imbue  his  muid 
u  deeply  as  he  may  wilh  the  nohle  spirit  thai  tWr  impelled  and  lusiained  thai  sacred 
little  bmjd,  whose  first  labors  and  hardships,  f.-r  ihe  uka  of  conacience  and  freedom, 
b  laying  the  fouodalions  of  the  vast  social  rJifice  which  has  gradually  risen  upon 
them,  are  here  recorded,  in  the  "ctironivlaa' which  their  own  hands  haie  transmilted 
lo  their  deocendanU- 

Lirx  01  PETaAacH.  By  Thomai  Caupbell,  Esq.  Author  of  "The  Fleanires  of 
Dope,"  &r.  fcc,  Complete  in  1  toIu'jk,  Svo.  Philadelphia:  Carey  &  Hart,  I84I. 
.  It  IS  DalUm,  we  believe,  who  elegattly  slylas  Pelraich  the  "  morning-ttar"  of 
oar  modem  lileralure.  Minglirg  his  lofler  ray  with  the  ialenser  blaze  of  the  name 
nf  Dante,  and  Ihe  bright  but  im|-ure  bea.i  of  Ihal  of  Boccaccio,  he  shines  indeed  on 
the  Teige  of  the  darkness  of  the  ages  whnie  lone  night  foURiI  IIS  close  in  Ihe  fouv' 
leenlh  century,  a  glorious  herald  of  the  new  day  which  was  fast  breaking  upon  Eu- 
npe.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  lileraiure  are  toou^i'irsally  known  to  need  more 
than  an  allusion,  nut  only  in  purifying  and  establishing  the  tlalion  language,  but  alio 
io  The  cultivation  of  classical  learning  and  philosophy,  the  diffusion  of  a  kindred  spirit 
by  his  example  and  influence,  and  his  well-directed  zeal  in  rescuing  many  copies  of  the 
classics  frcm  the  deatruction  winch  was  fast  sellling  irrecoverably  upon  them.  The 
translaiiog  of  De  Sade's  life  of  Petrarch  is  the  only  one,  to  our  knowledge,  in  the 
poMession  of  the  English  reader,  and  it  may  well  be  esteemed  a  fortunate  accident 
which  directed  to  Ibis  subject  the  alteation  of  one  so  eminently  qnaliGed,  in  many, 
thoi^b  we  cannot  say  in  all  respects,  to  do  it  justice,  and  lo  ircat  il  with  the  sympa- 
thetic lore  of  kindred  poetical  genius.  Campbell's  work  is  an  elegant  and  finished 
production,  and  cannot  fail  lo  be  a  welcome  aiidiiion  to  the  library  of  every  lover  of 
lelteri.  The  manlyand  high-toned  republicanism  of  his  political  ideas  andconducl  — 
his  fearless  deDunciation  of  the  church,  and  of  some  of  the  other  dominant  supersti- 
tiona  of  the  day  — bis  classic  eolhusiasm  for  the  ancient  glories  of  his  beloved  Rome, 
of  which  he  vainly  hoped  that  a  reiival  was  dawning,  when  Rienzi's  meteor  streamed 
lor  a  bripf  while  athwart  its  long  darkened  horizon — hia  nohlenesB  in  friendship  and 
bis  higher  nobleness  in  love  —  these  are  some  of  the  leading  traits  of  chaiacleT  which, 
joined  lo  all  Ihosa  personal  accomplishments  that  stamped  him  beyond  compare 
the  moivt  fascinating  man  of  his  times,  surround  the  very  name  of  Petrarch  with  a 
hrifhtncss  and  a  charm,  wbich  make  il  easy  for  ui  to  understand,  nor  hard  to  sympa- 
Ihiir  with,  ihe  (nlhoaiasm  with  which  it  has  been  for  five  hundred  yean  cheriahed  by 
hlanaliTi'  Italy. 

But  after  all,  il  is  not  a*  the  philosopher,  or  the  patriot,  or  the  man  of  learning, 
bat  H  Laara'i  lover,  that  the  name  of  Petrarch  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dear,  a« 
it  it  the  mo«t  fJuniliu  to  tis  all.    Misplaced  as  this  lore  ma*  hsTe  been,  yet,  mt  juitlr  . 
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ramarks  Us  biographer,  ill  utterance  wna  si  mcc  to  frnrid  and  dclic&te,  aDd  iti  ev 
IhnjiBSm  BO  enduring,  Ihat  the  pareat  minds  feel  saii«fled  in  itulnu-t'iint  fromttwirrtpD- 
■ideration  Ihe  unhapptneti  of  Ihe  altactiment,  uiil  aiiunilinfenly  tailsilerout  Gdeliij. 
With  vomen,  is  parlicalKT,  u  Mr.  Campbell  raT*,he  must  always  be  ■  first  firoriie 
(tbough  not,  wc  irast,  on  thai  ground  with  women  aloae),  from  a  wlie  Inetioeliie 
cofisciautneu  of  the  worlhle&mesa  of  Ihe  off^r  of  lore  to  them  without  enthniiuin, 
TeSaemeni,  and  constiincy,  and  of  its  pricvleFEness  when  Ibiu  derated  rrooi  llie 
iuuler  almospliere  of  the  earth  to  the  pure  ethrr  of  ill  nativs  empyrean.  It  it  M 
wonder,  therefore,  that  thef  should  ercr  ivmnin  grateful  to  him  for  holdiag  itp  Ihe 
pcTfect  imiu^e  of  a  lorer,  and  that  (hey  ti^gtird  hun  us  &  friend  la  (hat  puiionoi 
the  delicacy  and  conRtancy  of  which  ihu  liippiness,  Ihe  most  hallowed  ttea,  ind  Ibe 
Tccy  continuance  of  the  specteg  depend.  Mr.  Campbell  —  like  Sismondi,  in  hii  S» 
lory  of  Italian  Literaiura  —  i»  not,  however,  lery  enihusiaslic  in  hii  npprctialim 
Pelrarotj's  love-poelry ;  though  he  CBOdiilly  admits  that  il  msy  be  owingtothi 
fad  of  his  not  having  ttudied  the  Italian  language,  till  al  a  later  period  of  life  llua 
enables  Ihe  ear  to  be  jMr/ec (f y  srositiia  (o  ils  hatmony  ;  —  he  might,  perhaps,  hue 
added,  or  Ihe  hcarl,tD  all  which  that  languiige,as  poured  fromlbe  poet's  glowing  1ip<i 
was  made  to  conrey.  "  It  is  Irnc,"  he  en]*,  "  that,  companNl  with  his  brotben  of 
elacsical  antiqoity  in  loic-poetry,  he  appears  like  an  Abel  of  piirity  oGTeriag  innHcat 
incense  at  the  Hde  of  so  many  Cains,  making  their  cnmal  sicriflcei.  TibulluB  alone 
•nlicipates  his  tenderness.  At  the  same  time,  while  Pettnrch  i«  purer  Ihin  tboM 
classical  loTers,  he  is  never  so  natural  asUiey  sometimes  are  when  Iheir  passages  aie 
least  objeclionable,  and  the  suu-bur&ts  of  his  real,  minly,  and  nilural  humsa  bne 
seem  lo  me  to  cnme  lo  us  slniggling  Ihrough  Ihe  clouds  of  Platonism." 

The  lypngraphicnl  dress  of  Mr.  Campbell's  elegant  work  well  beAli  its  conlnti. 
It  makes  one  of  the  handsomest  volumes  llitt  hare  iaxied  from  the  prtv  af  the  lib- 
'  '  ig  publishers  whose  imprtat  il  bean. 


The  repulalion  of  Frederick  Schlegel  «K  an  clegnnt  and  philosophical  crilic,  is  too 
well  known  to  render  anything  more  thin  the  simple  announcement  of  this  Amerirai 

reception  by  the  public,  lis  subjeci,  loo,  is  one  to  which  stlaohei  a  deep  interest 
ttuit  will  scaicely  fait  to  make  a  Tolume  embracing  williin  so  small  a  com;iati 
BO  wide  a  range  of  informatiDn,  alike  useful  und  agreeable,  extensively  sought 
aAer  and  read.  Hallam's  recent  work  confines  itself  lo  Ihe  three  centuries,  trAB 
the  reTiial  of  lelten  in  Europe  10  ihe  commencement  of  the  eigKteenih ;  and,  ia- 
valuable  as  il  is,  il  may  rolher  be  regarded  as  a  diciionary  of  Ihe  history  of  ih*  lil- 
crature  of  Europe  for  the  period  to  which  it  relates,  than  a  generalized  history  ia 
the  more  enlarged  and  elevaied  sense  of  ihe  lerm.  The  Lectures  here  repoblishei, 
whiles  veryvalunble  accompaniment  loHallam,  so  far  ae  Ihe  latter  goes,  inclode 
■he  literaluret  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  of  India,  as  well  as  of  ihe  pssl  cenlary. 
which  has  been  pregnant  with  moat  imporiani  etenis  in  Ihe  development  oftht 
progress  of  Itterslnre.  An  idea  of  ihe  general  icope  and  character  of  the  work 
nay  be  best  conveyed  in  the  worde  of  the  author  himself,  who  slates  that  his  design 
hiu  been  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  development  and  of  the  spirit  of  lileratnra 
among  the  most  illustrious  nailons  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modera  limes  —  with  a 
more  particular  reference  lo  Ihe  object  of  representing  ii  as  it  his  eierled  ils  ia- 
Suence  on  the  aflain  of  aclive  life,  or  the  fate  of  nations,  and  on  the  prngressiT* 
chuncler  of  ages.  The  translation  is  anonymous,  bul  il  is  generally,  we  believe, 
attributed  lo  Lockhart  — a  belief  which  finds  every  confirmation  in  the  elegtnce  aoJ 
Sae  finish  of  Its  eiecnlion.  The  American  editor  has  added  a  vnluahle  improvemcai 
to  the  English  edition  in  a  welt  digested  indei ;  snrl  in  point  of  typography  Ac,  it  is 
^hly  creditaUa  lo  tits  pabliahen  as  to  the  New  Yurk  FMS. 
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TB«  Hebckabt'i  Wiotrw,  inn  oiBrt  Tai.b».  By  Mr».  Choline  M.  Sairypr. 
New  York:  P.  P.  Pricf,  ISO  Pallan  Street,  l&ll- 
TluinodeEt  liitle  Tolume  conlains  ihrf*  ulei,  hjrui  accompliiliril  lidy  wliow 
pleuing,  though  pHhipi  not  «ry  pr«cli»ed  pen,  liai  conlribuled  iome  leises  of  a 
»ery  iweet  and  lotiching  Bimplicily  to  llie  present  number  of  our  own  wotk.  Many 
passage*  of  a  consiJenbte  degree  or  palhetic  beauly  s'ill  be  found  in  them ;  mid 
thoug'  not  u»a»lly  npl  lo  get  very  far  in  ■  volume  of  "  Tales,"  we  canCest  that  wa 
lute  found  oorieWes  beguiled  on  throngh  the  jiresenl  one,  by  a  cerlain  quiet  charm 
which  finitlly  earned  us  to  iti  concluding  page.    The  last  tale  is  the  best. 

TmSctENCB  or  CoTzanKEitT,  FoiriiDED  UK  NATua^L  Law.  By  Clinton  Sooaevelt, 
New  York:  Published  by  Dean  *  Treielt,  ISl  Full  on  « reel,  1841. 
Our  interest  in  the  subject  and  sympsthy  with  the  motives  which  seem  to  hara 
pranipled  the  publication  of  this,  which  wc  can  scarcely,  tike  that  just  noticed,  style 
■udeit  little  Tolume,  hare  OTercome  the  disi.ictinKIion  to  its  perusnl,  awakened  by  the 
tone  of  its  preface,  ~- in  which  Ihe  auttior  rirksally  introduces  himself  to  the  reader 
•a  a  Tery  great  "  gianl"  of  "  powerful  ihoufht,"  because  his  book  is  a  Tery  diminu- 
tiTS  one;  and  then  apologiiea  for  doing  himscK  that  reluctant  justice,  because  Ms  ob- 
ject is  "  to  speak  exactly  as  he  ihinliB,  wiih  muihcmiiicol  precision."  Really,  how- 
ever desirous  we  feel  of  encouraging  inquiriei  of  tins  general  nature,  we  cannot  allow 
■oeh  a  preface  to  pass  without  a  friendly  hint  to  the  inlhor  to  begin  hi*  radical  n- 
forms  there,  in  any  future  edition  which  his  work  may  bcdettinedlo  reach.  With  many 
of  Mr.  RooseTell's  remaika  on  the  existing  e*ils  of  our  social  anangements,  though 
eoataining  nothing  which  is  not  entirely  fumiliar  to  those  whose  reflections  hive  run 
at  all  in  thai  direction,  we  fully  agree  ond  wnnnly  and  strongly  nympalhiz''.  Some 
of  them  are  marked  with  force  and  feeling.  Perhaps  on  behalf  of  "Christianity," 
we  ought  to  tha-ik  him  for  the  flattering  ciTilily  with  which  he  treats  it,  though  be 
takes  pains  to  hiform  us  that  ba  ha*  nothing  more  than  a  mere  bowing  acquainianca 
with  It.  Having  neither  lime,  space  nor  indinalion  at  present  to  enter  upon  eucha 
disGUBSioa,  we  shall  not  give  any  farther  account  of  hi*  Tiew*  of  social  reform,  than 
lo  state,  that  while  be  utterly  repudiates  that  philosophy  of  F>eei>on  to  which  w* 
hare  always  professed  adhesion,  he  propiAes  lo  reorgnniie  society  on  principles  of 
military  combination  and  martinet  uniformity.  Evcrylhing  is  lo  be  discipline,  control, 
direction,  gnTernmenI— ascending  and  centrslizins  till  iireBchesasingleall.paramoant 
IndJTidnsl  command. in-chief.  His  new  notion  of  a  paper-money,  immediately  reprc- 
lenling  labor,  seems  to  ua  the  very  crudest  of  all  the  crudities  which  have  sprung 
bom  the  ineihausliblD  source  of  thai  subject.  The  impracti cab i lily  of  hii  plan*, 
fortnnalely,  we  Trgard  as  their  best  fealnie,  —  for  if  carried  inlo  effect  we  have  little 
doubt  they  would  lend  only  to  resulls  far  worse  than  those  they  aim  to  cure.  How- 
«ter,  little  as  we  agres  with  him,  we  Ihinh  Mr.  nnosevelt  enlilled  to  praise  for  whU 
be  has  done.  We  repeal  thai  we  would  encourage  such  discussions.  Il  is  very  ceT- 
tatn  that  human  society  is  in  a  sad  slate  enough  now  ;  and  il  musi  grope  perhaps 
manya  lime  blindly  and  wron;  before  tlie  true  way  of  escape  from  it  is  to  be  founrl,ap 
toward  those  belter  and  happier  social  amngements  for  which  we  cannol  doubt  that 
our  nature  was  designed  and  created  by  its  all-wise  and  benevolent  Author. 

ROTE  UPON  ARMSTRONG'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  LATE  WAR. 

DtKocaATic  Rehmew  ro»  Juir,  1S4J. 
In  om  lost  Number  (page  52)  a  mistake  of  memory  was  committed  hi  thr>  article 
on  General  Armstrong's  recent  work,  which,  in  justice  to  the  venerable  noldier,  wa 
hasten  thus  lo  correct,  Allusion  wasmaie  to  "'ihe  removal  of  General  Armstrong," 
then  Secretary  of  War,  by  President  Mailisnn,  in  connexion  with  the  imhappy  disa* 
ters  of  Blndensbargh  nud  Washington.  Thii  was  an  imporunt  errnr.  The  Secre- 
tary resigned  his  nllice,  of  hi*  own  Toluniary  Bccnril,  ImmediBleiy  quittini  IV  s»at 
of  goremmeol  — m  displeasure  becsuie  the  President  did  not  it  once,  as  he  fell  that 
he  iiught  to  have  done,  frown  npnn  Ihe  unjust  clamors  which  were  raised  against  iha 
minister  who  had  fnlly  discharged  all  his  duly,  and  npon  Ihe  '■  manifeitaiion  of  spw- 
tiom  patriotism,"  chiefly  "  from  among  the  most  ardent  opposera  of  the  war."  ' 
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iitnrll'iomlkinrlla-iiii 

onlilU'd  Tia  Thiia-  I 
ibserir,  lo  b»  cm.  ] 
;  nuinbvr  or  Bluk- 


in  13  T< 


r.  Tin  Mirldletown  W< 
voTsity  hoTi  Iniflv  amhoiii 
■sf  ofnTfryfineoauionorH 
uluablp  work.    It  ik  comprit 


I,  -fj  >..Iii  cimilr.  jl.:..  nn  >wl  l»l.jr.] 
hrrc  thould  ba  nn  niliKion  1o  Ihe  anciFnt 
.ai>Mc  Bathmc,  ttipy  being  rcMwnsibleroT 

Mr.  Ptrry,  who  coa- 


lucl«l  \t 


d     be  ntiblKhiil  m  l-ondnn 


Ihr  tp1ebmlp[l  Frtnrh  rtrm- 
IrBncs.    Kach  pifce  (eon»r- 


oflh. 


An  Illu'lrslpd  Bible,  m  45  foHo  toI. 
mnea,  wiih  lOIXI  pnnU  uid  dravinga,  Itit 
brm  laid)-  luiUnl  Ibr  in  London.  II  via 
nliird  al  jOOO  guinpni ! 

The  Ki.fiueen  of  Siiain  isoccnpyinsher 
IrituTP  h<.ur*,>i[  Ibr  ^ll1Llj^•  Rop[  m  t'ari*, 


ht  lira  bonk  cccr  pTintd  wbs  tlip  Ma. 
Hible,  In  Lalin,!uipposer1  lohsrehetn 
Pd  bftB-ren  Ibe  yenm  11,tO  and  14.W. 
cssr^.  do  Tocqucville  and  (•.  At  Btau- 

ihey  intmd 
Tincps  of  Algiers  and  Oral  . 
ceedinft  lo  Iraverse  thnt  of  Contlintiiia, 
when  M.  de  Tocqupville  was  BItBcked 
with  an  pndemJG  feiet  bclwern  Ccmi'lan- 
linaandPhiUiplKvillp.  Tliis  indiic<-d  him 
and  hii  fellow,  travel  lei  to  come  home  al 

Since  ihcdaya  of  Napoleon,  the  actiTitf 
of  the  French  pren  hat  been  ^reatlT  au;- 
menled.  The  number  of  prininl  (.heels, 
ei elusive  of  Newspaper*,  ■mnuiiied  in 
ISM  lo  66,8.12  ,hS3    ~' 


^oflG,K 


;,COD;  Bi 


ent  doT  Ihat  number .._    .  _. 

The  French  booksellers,  are  bra'tlct, 
thai  a  licensed,  and  bound  lonbierte  cer- 
tain rules.  French  dealers  rei^laie  iheii 
dtscounls  by  the  lubject,  noi  ihe  tiie   ol 


Ihe  Library  or  the  British  Museum,  vhich 

A  paper  was  recenlly  read  before  Ihe 
Royal  bocietv  in  London,  upon  a  new  in- 
veniinn  for  la&ini;  drawioss  ly  the  Camera 
Ob>cura.  The  operalion  ia  said  io  require 
Rreal  care  and  preciiion  ;  the  theory  aeenu 
boweterlo  rpiiiain  at  preient  unrxplaintd. 
It  i»  called  Catotspi  (Pkatafinit)  draw- 
ing. This  is  sninenhnt  akin  to  the  improTc- 
menti  recenl I v  effected  in  the  DiToerre" 
type  proeean,  which  we  are  infi.rnied  i* 
al  leni;tti  rendered  available  for  Iransfcr- 

A  new  Plant  nrfatt  Printint  Prtu. 
This  recenlly  inientcd  mnchine  is  adapleil 
for  all  kinds  ofprinling,  andmsybework. 

capable  of  doini;  ihe  work  oriv-o  ordinary 
presses,  requirini;  a  euperinlendani  and 
two  boys  lo  lay  on  and  lake  off  ihe 
sheets  and  to  lower  and  raise  ilie  ttmrnn. 
The  inkinit  amHiraliis  ia  rery  c[rTeil/ 
msna^d,thp  disiributing  rollers  ba*  .g 

on  which  the  Irpe  is  placed  remniiLiig 
Btalionirywhen  in  work.hiislheeljMiriiy 
of  Ihe  wooden  press,  and  the  use  oi  tlit 
tympina  enables  the  workmen  todHfenBt 
with  blankets,  so  as  to  produce  Ihe  Fuei' 

TBola^es  of  this  machine  are  ol  course 
chiellT  available  when  a  large  number  oi 
impressions  or  unusual   despatch  is  re- 


hMuE 


o  be  found  n' 


itorical  works  : 
ey  allow  Sfl  per 
if  works  of  sciei 
I  works  of  fictioi 


>  ofe! 


nathemolii.': 


Bookseller!  at  Brusf^ls  is  prritizioua. 
English  worka  being  produced  liierully  al 
(he  cost  of  paper  and  printing,  Thesame 
system  obtains  lo  a  sliU  greater  pilenL  in 
Swiiierland,  with  respect  lo  French  pub- 
licatinns  ;  —  ■  single  house  is  said  to  have 
reprinted,  during  the  year  IB3T,  no  less 
than  31 S, 61 5  volumes. 

The  origin  of  lalla  Rookh  waa  an  ap. 

Elicalion  made  to  the  author  by  Longinana 
>  write  Ibr  them  *n  Epic  poem,  in  wluch 


thick  volumes,  entirely  composed  of  title 
pages,  the  collector  of^which  spoiled  thou- 

Supplfvtrnlnrv  CiKalngut  of  ffle  W«p 
York  Soriflv  LArary.  Mr.  Forbes  the 
Librarian  of  this  ancicnl  and  nsefvl  Insti- 
lulion.  which  b»  becomo  better  hnown  lo 
the  public  ainiv  the  erection  of  its  noble 
edifice  in  Brnsdway  — has  prepared  a  sup- 

ttement  lo  }\n  excellent  catalogue  of  the 
.iUrnry,  wluch  is  arranged  on  the  same 
lucid  plan  as  the  former  volume  —  and 
shows  a  ttry  considerable  increase  of  Ihe 
collection,  which  uov  numbers  about  ihir- 
ly.Gve  thousand  volumes,  forminR  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  selerled  libraries  in 
Ihe  United  Slates  —  and  preseoting  at- 
ttacliona  lo  the  scholar  and  general  "read- 
er aliogether  uoequalled  in  the  city  ol 
New  York.    The  ■upplemeal  contuat  • 
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Littrary  InttUigtnee. 


cildagM  of  the  fuBMu  old  ■■  matlMr 
lAfsrir"— tlM  eoU«et>M  at  tba  Tooagar 
Wiotlirop,  tk«  bnaitt  of  CooDcclicut, 
iboondiii^o  iha  nuiot  cnrioM  worki  of 
tin  ■uUfcotli  tad  nrenlMnth  ceoturiot, 
ud  embneins  aetilj  M  that  hu  bmi 
wiittM  oa  aluwinT  ud  oatanl  magic — 
which  >FPB*r  lo  uvc  been  tha  IkTorilfl 
itadiM  dT  tho  lcan»l  poMMOor.  — This 
ColltctioD  Ku  pieMSwd  Id  the  New  York 
Sodetj  Libnrj  V  r  itte  deicendaulf  of  the 
Wmlt  rqw  —  maDf  of  vliotD  «n  bmonblf 
b«0-.  ■  tmoBf  oi. 

AVBHICANLITERAUT  ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

It  a  mmoTed  in  the  lluraiy  eiicles, 
^I  ■  new  work  on  the  Anliqauiesorthe 
^Lle  mu  be  expected  duriag  lh«  eniaing 
lusm  Irom  the  raicinnliag  pen  of  John 
L  Stephens,  Esq.,  wbose  recent  volumes 
Da  Central  Amtrice  haie  &Itrncted  so 
lufeishue  of  papular  attention  ;  — ap- 
vvdi  or  6re  thutuand  coplei  having  >]■ 
raidT  beca  disposed  of,  while  the  demand 
for  the  wnrk  has  been  »o  great  as  to  pre- 


PER  *  BaoTHEHS.publiahen.) 

Miu  Sedgwick's  new  vork,  en 
■\Lelltis  from  Abroad,"  froni  i 
thrijngh  the  politeness  of  the  publi 

vefiie  some  delightful  ei 

former  Number,  will  be  reii 

etlioa,  -we  uaderitand,  abou. 

tit  manlh. 

A  new  historical  wort,  by  William 
PrMGoU,  Esq.,  to  be  entitled,  we  beUt 
"  The  Kiun  of  Spain,"  ii  in  the  press 
Htaira.  LlTTLlf  k  BKOWN  of  Hosl 

i'RANCIS  annonnces  a  new  wnrk  bv 
Prof.  Ware,  author  of  "  Probus,"  — • 
t:eil, ''  JiJiao,  or  Scenes  in  Judea.' 

iSlr,  SiitiDU,  we  hear,  has  just  c 
'•d  la  the  pma,  a  new  noTel,  i 
"TheBlmd^Heart- 
i»  the  H  ■      -    " 


ready  for  publi 


Hofrman  is  busily  engaged  upon  hit 
OS*  BOTel,  "  Tho  Red  Spur  of  lUmapo." 
It  wilt  be  pubiiihed  m  September. 

The  Life  of  the  late  Dr.  Fiik,  by  Prof. 
Holdrich,  is  to  bs  published,  we  under- 
stsad,  diuiog  the  ensuing  month. 

Senuoo*  aad  Sbetchei,  by  Ibo  lale  Rev. 
John  Summetfield,  ii  also  in  press  by  the 
BABPEItS. 

Aniong  the  forthcoming  works,  we  no- 
tica  thai  Mr.  John  Keese  of  New  York, 
Will  bring  out  a  second  rolnme  of  "  The 
PSMI  of  America,  illoitraled  by  one  of 
bet  FuDters."  Although  the  Aonuals 
this  jeai  are  to  be  nnuiuAy  ripeniira 
SBd  lieaatiful,  we  an  coofidenl  (hat  this 
will  be  tba  moat  ele|;an(  ^ift-book  of  Itte 
■sa.'on.  The  engntTir*  engaged  on  this 
TohuM,  arc  Ueairs.  Malpin  nod  Jordan 
of  Naw  York,  wbosa  bsautifal  specimens 
tBT«  added  snehacliim  to  the  irr--"- 
TriniBea  tbey  haie  illustrated. 

Mmm.  UAR^  k  BROTHERS  also 


W.  Spaldiar,  Baq. ;  Amasica,  Hiatwiett, 
atttisiic,  and  DtBcriptiTe,  b;  J.  8.  Baclb 
mgbam,  Esq. ;  An  Anthn^  Hind,  adiud 
by  H.  F.  Tuupat,  Esq.  i  the  Ancient  Rafb 
me.  In  6.  P.  R.  Junes,  Esq. 

Hoars.  APPLITON  ft  Co.  aanDooC* 
as  in  course  of  publication  ths  following 

A  splendid  Pictorial  edition  of  Ihe  Vieal 
ofWekeGeld,  lOS  engraTings,  I  vol.,  Sto. 

Bobmson  Crosoe,  splendidly  ilkutiatad 
by  Grandrille.  1  toI,,  Syo. 

History  of  the  AmsricBn  Chorcll,  br 
Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  1  vol.,  ISmo. 

Summer  and  Winter  in  itie  Pyrenees, 
bv  Mr.  Kllb,  Author  of  "Women of b- 
gland,"  kc.,  1  vol.,  ISoio. 

A  Miniature  Classical  Library,  com- 
prising a  aeries  of  the  beat  works  of  die 
most  celebrated  aalhors,  in  3tmo. — Tbo 
following  are  ncarU  ready, — 

The  Token  of  AfTection. 

The  Token  of  Remembranca. 

The  Token  of  Friendship. 

History  of  Ruselas,  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield- 

Goldsmith's  Enaya. 

Elizabeth,  or  Exiles  of  Siberia. 

Pure  Gold  from  the  Rivers  of  Wisdom. 

Paal  and  Virginia,  fcc^  kc. 

Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Travel- 
lers, Illustrative  of  various  Passages  ia 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  numerous  11- 

Slewart's  Treatise  on  Stable  Economy, 
1  vol.,  with  plates. 

The  Selected  BeauttM  of  English  Poe- 
try, by  Thomas  Campbell. 

Christian  Meditation,  by  the  author  of 
"  Christian  Retirement,"  &c. 

Graham's  History  from  Scripture,  soc- 
osd  series. 

WILEY  b  PUTNAM  of  New  York 

will  publish  In  a  few  weeks,  "  The  Life  of 
Red  Jacket,  by  Col.  Stone,"  and  Col. 
Tmmbull'B  "Autobiography  and  Remi. 
niBceoces  of  his  own  Times."  Thesa 
works  will  both  be  Terr  valuahle.  The 
laltet  especially  will  (brm  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  book-making,  and  will  con- 
tain a  highly. finished  portrait  and  SO 
other  engravings,  I  vol.,  8vo. 

They  also  announce,  "The  Ponltrr 
Yard,"  by  Peter  BoawelI,anda"Treatisa 
on  the  Improvement  ftc.  of  Sheep,"  hy 
A.  Black  lock. 

J.  (lH.G.LANGLEYofNewTork,ars 
preparing  for  early  publicatioD,  anew  work 
on  Democracy,  designed  as  a  Sequel  to 
ih«  admirable  volumesof  DeTocqiieville. 
It  is  entitled,  "  The  Democratic  Prmci|)lB 
which  l^vems  the  American  Union,  and 
its  Applicability  to  other  States,  by  r>.  T. 
Poussin,"  and  will  be  tiaoslated  byMajai 

Amenitiea  of  Literature,  by  J.  D'IsraeU. 

They  have  also  now  ready  Tot  publtea- 
tioo  a  beantiful  edition  of  Bchlegel's 
"Lectnrea  on  Literature,  with  an  IndsE 
and  iDlrodoetorr  Preface  by  tha  Ameri- 
can editor."  T^  iranslallon  of  this  *•!• 
nable  work  ia  attribntad  t*  J.  Q.  Lack '  '^ 
Iwn.Eaq. 


ogle 


so? 


MoHthlif  Littrary  Rteord, 


[AiigiiM, 


Tha  Fliin  Bonnou,  b^  the  editora  at 
"  n«  Ottml  Ttmm  lot  tha  Timv  " 
also  to  b*  pakUcbed  in  a,  fnr  daji, 

A  ■•vvotk  bj  Dr .  A' Wallur,  ulhoT  of 
"  iBtwmtnuge,"  (Dtillcd,  "Fhniogno- 
b;  fimdsd  on  FbTmnllgy,"  fcc-,  will 
alMtl*  appni. 

J.P.GHIFPI\G,vrllUhonlf  pobliihin 
I  vol.,  190  Aunblc*  ud  Reicna,  bj  Mt. 
Tuckermui,  of  BoMoD.  The  DihliB,  or 
Mcmoriil  of  ASeclnn,  m>  AbdhaI,  for 
1843— with  Plate*. 

The  Value  of  Time,  by  Mn.  Buwell, 
with  8  Cbu. 

LITTLE  k  BROWN,  of  BimIim,  an- 
Moao  &  Sew  Work  od  Faitnfnhip,  by 
Judge  Story,  and  Piof.  Greenlaaf' a  tii 
Tmlice  on  ETidoioe. 

WILEY  k  PUTKAH— In  Preti,  third 
Voloina  of  Mn.  Adanu  Letter*. 

LEA  ft  BLANCUARD,of  Philadelphia, 
■nnouace, BDiODg other*, the  roUowing;  — 

Beuichamp,  the  KenlnclfT  Tragedy,  by 
tha  Author  of  Richard  Hordis. 

The  Btege  of  Floreiice,  a  Romance. 

GreTiUe,  a  Noiel,  by  lArt.  Goia. 

Old  81.  Paul'i.byAunworth. 

Mn.  Marcel'*   Beuou,  — Storiea 
Toonf  Peoplf 


CARET  k  HART,  Philadelphia,  vill 

Ebliah  inafevday*,I>r.  Johnson  aa  Life, 
•Ith,  and  DiKUe.     Wbal  to  Obaer^e, 
n  the  Ttaiellcr'i  RemambranGcr,  by  J. 


coD*e(junice  of  the  ptejent  political 
tment  in  England,  the  Lilmiry  An- 
Mnenti  of  the  Londim  poblnhiDg 
IkDoaM  are  comparatimly  few.  Many  im- 
portant worka  which  we  hrar  are  in  a 
loTwaTdilBte  of  preparation  for  the  pre**, 
lB*e  been  for  ihe  preieiil  delayed.  A  cu. 
lion*  book  ia  on  the  ere  of  appearing,  en. 
titled  Mentoir*  of  Extraordinary  Popular 
DillMoiu,  by  MadLBy,iuSTol*.  8iD.  with 
psrtraiu,  ttc. 

Charle*  (VHalley  the  Iriah  Dragoon,  ii 
dtBWins  toward  il*  conpleiton.  We  ob- 
•em  thi*  amiuing  wilier  ha*  engaged  to 

Hr,  Haiwelt,  the  Buthoi  of"  Storiea  of 


wrak,  eatitled  SketcbM  of  >  Soldier  of 
Fonono. 

laadoraor  Adrenture*  of  a  Neapolitan, 
nd  Porcelain  Towtt  or  Berea  Slotiei  of 
China,  are  aleo  forihcoming. 

We  ohMfre  with  pleatnTt,  tha  *n- 
iiiniii  iniaiil  of  a  new  work  from  the  lobo- 
TiMU  and  gifted  pen  of  the  elder  D'lirBeli ) 
It  I*  eotlUad  Tb*  Ameoilie*  of  Aulhon. 

Tha  Ward  of  Thorp*  Combe,!*  the  title 
of  a  new  novel  br  Mn.  Trollope. 

The  Life  of  Richard  Caur  de  Leon,  by 
Hr.  Jamn,  ij  to  form  4  toIi.  Sto.  two  of 
vUchvill  loon  ba  ready  lor  pablicatioD. 

Manotll'*  GoHial  Vmv  oI  Italy,  iu 


Hi>tory,Lilentitte,ftc.,kinfa«oeatoil« 
preient  *late. 

Tb*  Bookof  aoBDet*,eihibiUBg  th*t*> 
rioni  *tyle*  of  (he  meat  calebralml  poeu, 
with  biogrBtducal  noticei,  fcc.,  1  to). 

Italy  and  the  Italiaa  Idand*.  by  W. 
Spalding,  Eiq. 

An  Aathot'i  Hhid,  edited  by  H.  F. 
Tupper,  Eiq. 

Tba  AncMot  It<^nie,  an  HiMorica) 
Romance,  fi-oin  tbe  prefl.i:  pfsafCP-B. 
Jamei,  Ecq. 

A  eoUeclrd  and  beantifslty  iUitar*ttd 
edition  of  Mr*.Sigouniey'a  Pdein*,!  Tel*. 

Mannen  asd  rnionia  of  Society  in  la- 
dia,  by  Mn.  If  *  jot  Ciemfloa- 

The  HbdiI  Sook  for  India  and  EgyptAB. 

The  Faifn  of  Spring  Vale,  tbr  Claria- 
net,  and  other  Talea,  by  W.  Carletou,  Eaf . 

Heme,  on  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
by  Edwin  Lee,  Stq. 

Toar  10  the  Sepukhres  of  Ancient  £!». 
lia,  in  1X39,  by  Mn.  HamilloB  Grey. 

A  Hilton  of  Eintria,  by  the  aain*  au- 
thor,  with  illaittBlioni. 

Dr.  Granville'*  Midland  and  Soalhoa 
Spa*  of  England. 

Jinns  IIalfleld,and  the  BeaBI*af  Bat* 
tenner*  illustrated,  byCmikfhanh. 

Profreaot  BerlinchaiDp'a  New  Synm 
of  Teachins  the  German  LBOguage. 

Sixteen  Years  in  Chih,  Pern,  In  iha  ra- 
tired  OoTemor  of  Juan  Femaodei. 

Hon.  Mn.  Damei's  Dnry  in  Greece, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Icc. 

The  Tory  Baronet,B  norel  of  Ihetiae*. 

Skeleheaof  Pailieaand  Sect*  in  Comty 
Kerry. 

Li«ea  of  lodiTiduala  who  hBTc  raiaed 
themaelTes  from  Porerty  la  Eminencaiby 

Lecture*  on  Romaniam  and   Anglo-Ca. 

tholidiim,  by  Joseph  Sortain. 
Shermer,  or  the  Seciel 


ong  the  BocBgei  and  Um 

ul 

Sktichea  in 
with  Illustraiioni. 

Residence  on  the  Shore*  of  the  BaJtM 
by  a  Lady,  with  F.tchings.     3  lola. 

Ride  Ihroggh  France  and  Bwiizerland, 
by  Mr.  Holmes. 

Descriptiye  Tonr  in  Lombardj,  Tynd, 
and  BtTerie,  by  James  Barron,  wtih  plate* 

Realorelion  of  the  Jews  to  IbeirowB 
Isnil,  by  Rei.  E.  Bedienlelh. 

A  New  History  of  tite  Jew*,  by  the  Rer. 
J.  W.  Brooks. 

Laal  Words  of  Out  Banor,  by  Set.  D. 
K.  DrummoDd. 

English  Women  of  tha  Last  CeBtaty 
and  lbs  Present  Daj. 

Hemoinoffte  Spiritual  Labon  of  lb* 
late  Hn.  Stevens,  by  her  Shter. 

Visit  to  the  Indians  of  Chili,  by  Cat 
Gardmer.     I  vol.     Plates. 

Paalorsl   AnniU,   bv  Rev.  J.  8.  Knoi. 

Memoin  of  the  Lite  and  Wtitiagi  af 
M.  T.Sadler,  Esq.,  H.  P. 

Historical  Sketch**,  by  Ret.  6.  Cmly. 

Robeit  and  lYadenek— a  Boy**  Boot— 


UONTHLT  FINAKCIAL  AND  COMMEBCIAL  ARTICLE. 

Tut  put  monlh  hu  b««n  ntlin'  iKiren  of  incident  in  the  commerdil  tod 
financial  world,  We  liave  reeeiTed  advicea  from  England  thowing  the  pragitai 
tfthe  sreat  erents  maturing  there.  Trade,  oTconne,  continued  inactive,  nnda 
the  influence  of  politiCHl  agitalian.  The  market  for  American  leeuritiea  wu 
U  depmsed  al  ever,  bat  the  great  staple,  eotton,  had  nndergone  a  uull  ad*anea 
in  price.  The  efTect  of  the  nens  on  this  side  has  aot  been  very  apparent]  bnt, 
united  with  the  failure  of  a  large  eotton  house,  created  some  distrust  in  the  hill 
marlfet,  which  caused  the  sale*  to  be  less  than  thej  otherwiie  would  hare  been, 
ud  km  indaeed  Mune  amall  thipmenti  of  coin— although  br  the  rates  of  cx- 
dwage,  B  1-4  to  8  1-2  piemium,  it  wonld  scarcel;  jield  a  profit.  The  tioodon 
padcet  earned  ont  tBOfiOO,  and  the  Havre  9fiO,00O,  in  specie.  The  ttock  dmt- 
ket  has  been  heavy,  and  priest  are  generally  lower  th«n  at  the  date  of  our  last. 
Xhe  continued  fall  of  stocks  has  caused  some  suspensions  aiooag  the  broken. 
Muy  have  slopped  who  were  estimated  to  be  men  of  propertr-  The  Slate  of 
Ind'Sna  hu,  as  was  feared,  failed  to  pay  her  interest ;  and  the  coupons  due  <M 
lh>  lit  July  are  selling  at  20  per  cent,  discount.  Hopes  are,  however,  still  en- 
tertained thai  an  arrangement  may  be  made  to  meet  the  dividend.  The  State 
of  Feaniylvnnia  has  failed  on  $930,000  of  her  debt  which  f(ll  dne.  after  an 
ineffectiuLl  attempt  to  bomnr  the  money  to  pay  it.  An  offer  was  made  to  th« 
stockholders  to  renew  the  stock  for  tbe  came  time  and  rate  of  interest.  This 
tnay  be  accepted.  Moneyed  men  are  lodiii^  with  mnch  interest  to  the  pnceed- 
jnga  at  Washington  in  regard  to  the  bank  bill.  The  prohabilily  is  that  no  bill 
wTl  he  passed  j  or,  if  there  is,  it  will  not  be  of  a  character  to  command  tin 
confidence  of  capitalists.  So  far,  nothing  of  importance  has  bees  malored  at 
Washin^an.  The  sub-treasury  law  has  been  repealed  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
distribution  bill  has  been  passed  in  the  House.  Neither  event  has  met  the  ap- 
probadon  of  the  business  portion  of  the  eommnniiy ;  and  the  session,  it  is  ges- 
erally  thought,  will  be  a  thilnre.  Part  of  the  State  loans  authorized  last  winiet 
ftr  the  State  works  have  been  token,  to  the  amount  of  $310,000,  at  84  1-4. 

During  the  month  tbe  markets  have  preserved  the  some  general  featoiea 
that  were  prominent  at  the  date  of  our  lost  report.  The  political  agitation  upon 
flnaneiol  and  c-«unereial  affairs  continues  to  ictaid  any  movement  toward  Tt- 
tnmii;g  animation.  Money  is  easily  obtained  of  the  banks  and  capitalists,  at  low 
rates  of  interest,  on  the  lodgment  of  proper  securities ;  but  loans  are  ratrieled 
to  short  busln::s3  paper.  The  quantity  of  this  paper  npon  the  moikel  it  nnall, 
tr-tig  to  the  wholesome  change  which  has  of  late  taken  place  in  the  mannor  of 
dinng  business.  It  u  nndonbtedly  true  that  the  quantity  of  prcdoee  bnmgbt  to 
market  during  the  past  spring  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and,  also,  thai  that 
jKoduce  has  brought  remunerating  prices ;  and  tlie  proceeds,  after  dednctinK 
fbims  debts,  have  been  invested  in  goods  to  a  fair  extent.  The  rapid  settle- 
DCLt  c£  the  western  States  is  necessarily  developing  tbe  resonrees  of  the  coun- 
VJ,  and  yearly  angmenting  the  amount  of  prodnce  which  seeks  the  Atlantic 
State*  for  a^warket  in  exchange  fur  imported  and  maDaTaetnred  goods.  In  the 
yean  1B35  uid  1839  this  proteas  was  checked,  becanse  the  laborers  were  di- 
Tciled  from  the  fieU  by  the  phantom  <rf'  speculation.  They  became  consumer* 
to  a  greats  extent  itian  they  were  prodneeis ;  conseqaently  the  quantity  of 
•cmmcditiea  going  west  greatly  exceeded  that  coming  aast,  —  giving  a  fancied 
pHaperity  to  the  merehanta  and  dealers,  while  the  farmers  were  running  In 
debt.  Soon,  however,  the  (Use  capital  furnished  the  merchants  by  the  builca 
became  exhaaited.  The  citicans  of  the  Wect  then  found  their  speculations  alr< 
built  castles,  and  ihemtelvei  in  debt  to  the  East.    They  then  toinad  their  »tt«a       i 
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flm  to  the  •ober  boviHM  t€  life;  and,  wilh  tbe  increMioK  pradaetioM,  the  em- 
nal  becan  to  eet  the  other  war.  During  tbe  paat  two  yean,  the  wettem  Slata 
kare  poond  ont  Iheir  oraflowing  wealth  throngh  the  lake  prati  In  -'— th 
abundance.  This  hM  lonf  ht  ntrkets  in  all  direclionc ;  attd  the  Erie  canal  Ino^ 
bit!  increased  tolU,  been  the  mre  index  td' the  dettination  of  a  great  pact  of  iL 
The  ttatiitiei  of  the  Ohio  canal,  at  CleveUiid,  where  four-filUu  of  the  prodnctioM 
of  Ohio  are  ihipped,  may  be  taken  ai  a  criterion  of  the  pttigreu  of  the  werten 
trade.  Thii  was,  for  the  year  ending  JuniuuT  I,  1841,  at  cwnpared  with  ihe 
jeai  ending  Jaaauj  I,  1840,  u  foUoWB : 
PnpRlir  m  aMet  toll  ii  elurfitt^nfU  mrritti  mt,  mi  dmt /Mm,  Cladtiid,  im  Oi  fmt 

Inind  pM  v—mL  CiMnd  tar  ohL 

ma .«WM.BM1W. .41,771^  lb.. 

WW 1W.II»,IW       MMt^m 

iKmn M4l7fia  Dkthh tl,lTO,IM 

la  Ihii  we  find  that  Ibe  prodnce  arrived  at  Cleveland  from  the  interior  wa*,  ni 
1840,  greatly  in  excess,  while  the  mercbaadise  that  was  shipped  inland  gr  atlf 
decreased.  lS39  was  «  year  of  bonk  expansion,  and  ended  in  the  final  (aituB 
cf  the  banks  of  the  South.  Tbe  principal  aitides  of  produce  of  which  tdj  h- 
creaae  ccnsists,  are  as  foUows : 

Pnitclral  jhWocu  arritii  tl  Otrilni  in  /mr  fitn. 


Wkj^t-Nih-U 

.........  j««.. 

■M 

■NSI-S! 

sS^ee;;;; 

1,II1T,M7., 

This  is  an  inunenae  inereiM,  and,  it  will  be  teca,  was  a  Itiile  retarded  b;  the 
inflation  of  IS39.  It  exhibits  the  bUEineis  up  (o  the  close  of  last  year ;  aa^ 
notwithstanding  that  the  receipts  were  tben  so  heav7,  the  businesa  of  thii 
i^ing,  since  the  opening  of  navigatian,  has  been  much  greater  than  in  that 
year.  The  following  is  a  cranparatiTe  table  of  Ihe  businecs  of  the  ptnt  tf 
Clereland,  Ohio,  for  the  month  of  Jane : 

TymUt/atfirli/ClntUm*,Okii,ftrJnu  IMO.sU  IMl. 
Eipotu.  IMO.  IMl.  DMnu*.    taeiuH. 


• Ti.m.. 

;;.::";v.:;:::v.:-;;«S.\ 

.:3|-E= 

AH  the  lake  potts  show  a  correapondii^  increase  in  bnunest.  A.  large  port^ 
ef  it — nearly  SO  pet  cent. — goes  to  Canada.  A  greatly  augmented  Tolmne  ha^ 
)M)w«?er,  sought  the  E^rie  canal  for  an  ouOet.  The  tolls  received  to  the  '.st  of 
July  indicate  the  increase  as  foUows ; 

TgUi  FBnHil  *a  U(  JTw  Ytri  euab  10  l^t  Iff  o/./ii>,/>r/«ir  y«ri. 

lew t}IS.S«l  IHD »S5Vt1* 

IKN tlll.llU  IMI wtfn 

TbcM  data  show  conclusively  that  the  actual  wctJib  t€  the  conntrr  has,  dntfag 
tbe  past  four  years,  been  steadily  augmenting,  until,  at  this  period,  it  is  vtftlf 
greater  than  ever  before.  The  eicess  of  boBinesi  irhieh  in  fi  tner  yeatt 
fltnred  toward  the  West  Horn  Ihe  East,  was  based  on  a  fictitious  cc>ilal,  wUd 
was  inevitably  exhausted  in  time,  and  produced  conTulsion  and  rain.  The  Ut- 
CMi  of  business  which  is  now  selling  from  the  West  to  the  East,  is  based  np«K 
the  inexhaostible  capital  of  a  most  prolific  soil,  and  constantly  increasing  popahk 
tiuL  and  industry.  The  return  trade  mast  neeessarity  be  dependcBt  upcn  the 
means  of  purchasing.  '  That  means  exists  in  the  proceeds  of  Ihe  pradnee,  aftsr 
firmer  debts  have  been  diseharged.  The  exeea  of  produce  btooght  to  uarket 
daring  the  past  year  has  been  applied  to  this  latter  purpose.    As  ftr  as  deU* 
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hare  been  doe  fhw  wilTeiit  boiiBai  ma,  thcT  bftTe  been  diichuBed.  A  lai^ 
aBomit  oT  ttnliqn^ted  daiiu  i«  ondmbtedlr  oalrtanding  fiom  iuolTent  fpeea- 
bm  and  catpended  banln,  bnt  utliing  bnt  '&  buikrapl  kw  will  settle  thoie 
(Unw.  Tlw  nine  praceM  bu  bcoi  gone  thioogh  in  regard  to  onr  fbieign  debt. 
In  IHO,  the  exccM  of  expcata  met  import*  mi  $26,000,000.  Ttiii,  witli 
ftdgbt  and  [ooflli,  would  make  near  140,000,000  ol  foreign  commercial  debt 
dMcbaiged.  The  arliclea  which  oKapose  that  ezeen  of  eiporti  win  be  aeen  in 
the  fmowing  table  of  the  heada  of  domestic  espoiti  taken  bam  the  yet  onpob- 
UAed  TieanuT  Report  for  1S40 : 

B^irU  tJimuMernt^fnw,  th.  Umiui  BUHa  ftr  IBM  ad  IMO. 
Eipoa.                                  isat.               [MO.           DKmH.        Isshh. 
Pndwiorflbam »J,9n.4«..,,*l,19a,>7»..,. ,.,.|I^1,U<) 

Fs         Hum. a.ie*fii»....  i,ni.mi. . . .t*a,m 

tt  ttirnik t,M4,0II....  tflM.tM.... ....      Sn,OtS 

TwuU*  (Odd 11,I»4,S3S....1S,SS7,»T.... ,...  4J8S,1M 

TtoHOa »,(«.§«..,.   fi^l.OST.... ....         9],mi 

Couga M.3SS,in....tt.«ro.ia7.... ....  i,Hi,iit 

OdHr  iiwlKt* lU.HI 1T7.TS4 U.IM 

Mua&gtnni a,TM,9IB....  JfiW,iK.... ....      BIT^IO 

TUi  lahle  prcKnti  the  same  feature*  at  do  those  of  the  inland  trade.  The 
pindpal  increaee  ia  in  Timetable  fbod  —  owing  to  Ibelow  prices  resnlting  fitmi 
tbe  large  crops  and  the  predominance  of  the  specie  ciurencr  of  New  YlalL. 
The  procen  here  indicated,  is  that  of  settling  np  old  debts,  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  of  the  exercise  of  economy  in  malting  ptirehases  for  consumption.  This  has 
bnmghl  about  tbe  state  in  which  we  now  find  the  money  market.  New  Yodc 
had,  in  1S36,  become  cibaosled  of  its  capital,  which  was  tnisted  ont  all  over 
tbe  Union.  She  was  consequently  unable  to  pay  ber  foreign  debts,  and  soi- 
{■ended.  In  the  following  year  she  reeorered  herself,  and  paid  her  foreign 
debts.  The  poUcy  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  rf  the  Sonth  geoerally,  has  been  to 
keep  badi  the  debts  due  New  York  from  those  sections,  by  suspending  their 
payments.  The  currents  of  basiDess  cannot,  however,  be  checked  by  the  acti- 
jEidal  movements  of  banking  institutions,  and  the  business  debts  due  New  Ytalc 
have  been  gradually  settled.  The  sums  thus  paid  in  hare  accumulated  in  the 
hand*  of  capitalists  for  manf  reasons.  The  regular  merchants,  finding  that  the 
demand  for  imported  goods  and  mannfactnres  was  small,  curtailed  their  opera- 
tku,  and  thereby  lessened  the  call  (\>r  money  in  the  legitimate  channels  of 
bnaiaess.  The  explosion  of  the  banks,  and  the  loss  of  credit  on  the  part  of  tbe 
States,  destroyed  the  confidence  of  capitalists  in  stocks,  as  a  means  of  inveit- 
ment.  Tbe  two  great  channels  for  tbe  employment  of  money  were  thus  enl  i^ 
for  the  prewDt.  Thus  far  the  operation  is  natural ;  and,  if  nninteifered  with, 
wfU  result  in  an  increased  demand  fbr  goods  from  the  interior,  corrapandiag 
viUtthe  ina.-<a£ng  snrplni  of  produce,  which,  under  the  itaUe  cuirenc)' aflbidel 
bf  the  snb-treasnry  plan  at  (he  late  Oovemment,  would  be  steady  and  large. 
Under  the  old  syitem,  the  dealers  from  all  sections  i^the  Union  came  here,  and 
Bade  their  purchases  by  giving  their  notes  payable  in  four  to  nine  months  at  the 
banks  at  borne — the  exchange  at  the  risk  of  the  seller.  These  notes  were  that 
readily  available  to  the  merchants;  and  in  1839,  when  the  Southern  banks  r^ 
samed,  confidence  was  felt,  to  a  great  sitent,  in  the  permanency  of  specie  pay- 
naitB.  Our  merchants  consequently  sold  fteely  for  Southern  paper,  and  tiM 
fmpMts  ran  np  nearly  as  high  as  in  1B36.  In  October,  1S39,  the  Sonthem 
banks  again  (hiled,  and  the  North  sustained  a  Ion  of  10  to  16  per  cent,  in  the 
depredation  of  the  Southern  paper  in  which  their  notes  fell  due.  The  eourte  of 
bosiaess  is  now  altered.  The  receipts  of  produce  from  the  interior  exceed  the  in- 
ward shipments  of  merchandise;  and  the  dealers,  in  coming  forward  to  make  theb 
psrebBsea,  bring  bills  drawn  against  prodace  already  in  the  market,  which  an  , 
ihenfbr«  cash.    With  thete  iheii  aeeouuts  are  sdUed,  withont  the  oeatknoOt^lc 
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Ae  tuual  unonnt  of  bosineH  p^per.  The  pnrchaies  ue  mtde  dieaplr,  to  tlM 
exteal  oT  the  meant  oT  payneitt,  end  the  rale*  ir  mUc  and  profitable.  Among 
mercantile  mm  generally,  we  God  yerj  little  dinatisfkction  Kt  the  diataeler  of 
tbe  bnsineB*  which  hai  been  done  daring  the  put  spring:.  The  amonat  of 
boaineM,  tay  ther,  haa  bean  lest  than  in  tome  fanaa  yeaia,  but  expenaei  are 
smch  lest.  Tent*  are  at  lea*t  SO  per  cent,  lower,  goods  are  lower,  and  hot  lew 
bid  debt*  BK  eoatiacted.  The  design  oT  •  national  bank  ii  to  break  np  Ihb 
■jMem,  which  is  the  result  oT  the  aisimiltttion  i^  trade  U  the  polier  of  the  lale 
Administmtion,  and  to  restore  the  old  order  oT  things,  and  incieaie  sales  bj 
again  tnisting  to  the  stability  and  honestr  oT  thoM  Southern  hanks  thai  hare  s» 
often  robbed  the  Northern  dealers  by  Ihrir  repeated  lospenwnu. 

The  stock  maricet  presents,  howerer,  an  entirely  different  view.  There  we  Bid 
the  bosiness  next  to  nothing.  Prices  have  been  steadily  falling  br  many  moulha. 
State,  bank,  and  compony  stocks  have  all  gone  down ;  and  the  traata^ions,  whidi 
once  were  sufficient  in  New  York  to  give  employment  to  a  board  of  eigbly  bitb 
kers  and  upward,  arc  now  dwindled  to  very  animportant  amoonts.  The  or^iml 
cause  for  this  undoubtedly  is  an  over-supply  of  all  descriptions.  Banidng  capita! 
became  redundant  first,  and  that  redundancy  w«s  the  cause  of  the  OTer-creaiivi 
of  all  other  stocks,  and  alio  of  those  speculative  debts  to  which  we  have  alxne 
alluded  as  awaiting  the  action  of  a  bankrupt  law  to  eitingaish  them.  Of  these 
debts  a  large  propoition  of  the  bank  assets  consist ;  and  in  them  their  capital 
■locks  have  been  sunk  to  a  great  d^ree.  The  prices  fall,  therefore,  very  low, 
without  eliciting  any  disposition  to  invest.  The  V.  8.  Bank  is  the  chief  of  this 
class,  and  its  stock  has  fhllen  from  123,  in  January  1839,  to  18  1-2,  its  present 
price.  Almost  all  other  stocks  have  fallen  in  a  similar  proportion.  Hailrcad 
and  canal  companies  are,  most  of  them,  so  overbordened  with  debt  that  they  aie 
unable  to  make  dividends  now,  and,  for  the  m^ority,  there  is  no  prospect  thai 
they  will  soon  be  able  to  da  so. 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  stoppage  in  1839,  and  the  subsequent  deprecia- 
tion of  nil  slocks,  were  the  oVer-supply  of  State  stocks ;  and  the  (hct  that  the 
States,  many  of  them,  having  no  funds  set  apart  to  pay  interest,  were  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  to  do  so,  united  with  the  revulsion  in  England  grovring  oat 
of  a  deficient  harvest  These,  combined,  mined  the  market  for  slocks,  and 
eansed  a  fall  in  their  valnes.  This  fall  deprived  a  large  nomber  of  banks  anl 
companies  of  their  available  meftDS,  and  consequently  aifected  their  own  slocks. 
A  general  depreciation  was  the  result.  The  States  being  DO  longer  able  1» 
meet  their  interest  by  borrowing,  the  question  of  taxation  was  involved,  aod  it  has 
tn  some  cases  been  resorted  to — too  late,  however,  to  save  aome  of  the  States 
fiom  failure.  The  remedy  that  was  proposed  by  the  London  house  of  Baring 
Brothers,  k  Co.,  cd*  those  most  interested  in  raising  the  market  valne  of  the 
Stocks,  was  a  combinatiDn  of  the  States  in  some  general  plan  that  would  give  a 
Idnd  <^  guaranty  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  payment  of  the  inleresL 
This  has  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  shape  of  the  bH 
fat  the  distribntion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  Slates.  Thit 
hu  been  looked  for  as  a  meastire  of  great  relief,  by  those  who  are  snfTering  on- 
4er  the  effects  of  the  depreciation.  As  a  mere  matter  of  pecuniary  relief  to  the 
Utolveat  States,  it  will  prove,  however,  a  great  disappointnenl.  The  highest 
cstknato  of  the  net  yearly  income  from  the  lands  has  been  (3,000,000.  Hik 
fle  bill  proposes  to  distrihnte  amon;  the  States  according  to  their  fedoal  repia- 
Mntation.  There  are  242  representatives ;  eonseqneutly  each  member  wooU 
•Btitle  the  8taM  to  about  $12,392.  The  following  table  will  show  the  number  <f 
nembert  to  each  State  according  to  the  representation  ot  the  26th  Coi^resa,  the 
innna]  intenst  dne  ^  ea^  and  tke  «nm  it  will  receive  tinder  theDistribntioii  Bill: 
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'  Floriik  hu  a  debt  of  >3,5DO,O00,  the  inteieit  on  a  put  oT  which  she  hai 
Ailed  to  meet  i  but,  not  being  a  State,  Till  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  or  the 
proceed!  of  the  landi. 

Thit  gives  OS  at  a  glance  the  operation  of  the  bill,  confined  oalf  to  its  char- 
•eter  of  a  relief  meaaore  to  the  indebted  States.  It  will  add  means  to  those 
States  that  have  already  a  sufficiency,  but  will  be  of  little  MTvice  to  those  which, 
like  Maryland  and  Dlinois,  are  heavily  in  debt.  This  vieiv  of  the  effect  of  the 
diMribukion  has  prevenled  (he  probahilily  that  the  bill  will  speedily  become  a 
law  A'oni  having  any  influence  upon  the  valae»  of  the  stocks.  It  wiU  probably 
(timulate  bonowing  on  the  part  of  those  Slates  wbieh  are  in  want  of  money  to 
conpleie  thni  pablic  works  and  to  meet  some  of  the  prineipals  that  have  fallen 
doe.  This  is  the  case  with  Minicsippi  and  Pennsylvania,  each  of  which  has 
foiled  on  a  portion  of  its  debt.  In  the  latter  State  offers  have  been  made  by  the 
Executive  to  renew  the  stock,  bat  no  anrnngenient  has  yet  been  completed.  The 
already  large  inpply  of  slocks  will  therefore  be  increased. 

While  iLia  is  the  stale  of  aflairs  on  this  side  of  the  water,  the  foreign  market 
has  not  become  any  more  favorable  to  the  negouation  of  slocks.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  assumed  a  worse  character.  Up  to  this  day  England  has  not  recovered  fmn 
the  convulsion  caused  by  the  failore  of  (he  crop  of  1339.  The  £7,000,000  to 
jC8,000,000  of  gold  coin,  (hat  then  sought  the  conlincnt  in  the  payment  of  com, 
has  not  as  fomerly  returned  for  the  purchase  of  the  manufiietures  of  Engbuid. 
On  the  contrwy,  it  hat  been  applied  to  (be  stimolatioii  of  the  manuraciares  of 
the  continent,  which  now  so  sneeestfully  rival  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  the 
manufaeCarers  themselves  have  petitioned  Ibr  a  removal  of  all  protective  duties, 
in  Older  that  cheaper  bread  and  labor  may  enable  them  to  retain  their  markets. 
The  imnunse  change  that  will  be  the  result  of  this  movement  has  caused  banks 
and  capitalists  lo  concentmle  their  resonrees  aad  prepare  Cor  the  worst.  At  the 
•ame  momeat  tdl  theiuttioastJEurape  are  about  hugely  to  incienae  their  loans. 
The  leveaae  irf*  Great  Britain  is  short ;  and  ^re  arc  increased  war  expenses, 
which  must  be  met  by  borrowing.  The  same  canses  have  brought  all  (he  na- 
tions of  Europe  into  the  market,  and  the  late  war  lever  it  the  excuse  for  nniver' 
aal  borrowing.  The  French  kwu  is  (90,000,000 1  the  Anstrian  loan  is  reported 
■t  ¥175,000,000  {  Texas,  $S,000,000 )  Great  Britain,  $£3/)00,000 ;  — and  other 
pnpased  kana,  combined,  make  aa  aggregate  of  020,000,000  that  are  bow 
offered,  independent  of  the  United  States.  The  loan  bills  before  Congrcn  now 
are,  Ibr  revenne  porpoaes,  912,000,000,  and  fw  a  bank,  910,000,000 :  nakhf, 
■Itosethar,  9342,000,000.  This  fonns  a  haavia  pressare  npon  Uie  maikel  Ihu  .  ,  L. 
«in]817—  '^'6'^ 
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Thii,  it  will  be  seea,  is  bat  £19.000,000  in  eien*  of  the  (nm  tbrown  npon 
the  market  duiing  that  period.  The  Engliih  and  American  GoremmeDti  wera 
lapidly  Belting  oat  of  debt,  ud  the  monef  ihej  paid  out  was  taken  up  bf  other 
Fowcn.  Tlte  utuation  i^aflairi  doit  i<  entireiT  dilTerenl.  The  GOTonment  et 
Great  Britain  hai  been  for  the  last  few  jean  a  borrower ;  and  the  Powen  of  the 
world  are  coming  Forward  in  one  jrmi  —  including  the  United  State*,  whid  ii 
abont  to  make  conunon  eaoie  with  the  bankmpl  Powen  of  Ku rope  —  for  a  iniR 
equal  lo  ronr-fiftlu  (rf'sU  that  wu  borrowMl  in  Iwenlf  rears,  ^m  1818  to  IU8. 
This  whole  som,  if  procared,  must  be  taken  from  chaaaeli  in  which  il  is  now 
atiplofcd  —  which  aie  either  conunercial  or  manubetaring.  The  conieqnenea 
mnit  be  a  great  rise  in  the  interest  of  monej' ;  or,  which  is  the  tame  thing,  ■  fall 
in  the  prices  if  stocks.  Doder  these  drcnmstances,  il  is  tcaredT  probable  that 
the  United  States  national  S  per  cent  slock  can  he  negotiated  at  par  —  leaTing 
ont  of  view  enlirelf  the  stocks  of  the  sereral  Sutes.  In  thii  Tiew,  which  the 
present  aspect  of  aflWiis  in  Eorope  presents,  the  prospect  for  a  speed;  rise  in  the 
price  of  our  State  stocks  i«  not  Terj  flattering.  There  is  another  ewi«ideiati(« 
which  ia  time  degree  ma;  favor  the  eipeetation  of  an  improvonent  ia  ilocks : 
that  is,  the  mtilts  of  the  present  eom-law  agitatim  in  Ei^land.  Shimld  it  be 
canied  oat,  it  ma;  pradace  so  great  change*  as  to  create  a  di*trast  among  bold, 
ers  of  Goremmenl  stock,  and  indace  them  to  invest  in  those  of  thr  United 
States.  To  this,  however,  the  diseredU  which  attaches  to  naay  of  onr  Etatw 
ma;  be  a  bar.  In  iDolcing  at  the  over-taxed  and  debt-covered  state*  of  Eorape, 
.he  Bind  becomci  convinced  that  the  ooIt  tme  coarse  far  the  United  States  ia  to 
get  clear  of  its  debts,  aad  its  eonnectioa  with  the  paper  iraton,  and  repnsinc 
on  the  indnarr  and  eeaoBinT  <£  its  cittMU  to  awail  lh«  Mem  iriucb  HUM 
abe«  to  bant  OB  tkc  old  worid. 
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THE 

ITNITED  STATES  MAGAZINE 

AND 

DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 

Vol.  IX.  SEPTEHBEB,  184>1.  No.  XXXIX 

EDWABD  LIVINGSTON  AND  HIS  CODE. 

UCOlfD  ASTICLB. 

Wx  talte  pleaniTfl  in  Tesuming,  in  a  lecond  articlfl,  the  review 
of  the  interesting  mbject  referred  to  in  the  above  title,  which  in 
•  former  Nnmbei*  was  interrupted  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  limita 
of  space  then  at  our  command  for  the  purpose. 

The  chief  merit  of  this,  as  it  must  be  of  every  code,  is  that  it 
rejects  altogether  a  reference  to  what  is  known  as  the  Common 
Law.  We  cannot  conceive  a  system,  making  pretensions  to  ra- 
tional principles,  having  anything  to  do  with  that  absnrd  jumble 
of  arbitrary  rules— as  much  at  war  with  the  common  sense  of 
men,  as  it  is  with  the  common  dictates  of  justice  —  which  is 
teeogniaed  as  authoritative  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  extolled,  by  its  admirers,  as  the  perfection  of  human 
reason;  but  to  us  it  seems  more  like  a  negation  of  reason.  How 
it  has  so  long  retained  its  ascendency  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
civilized  nations  is,  we  confess,  an  occasion  of  wonder.  Nothing 
bnt  the  grossest  illusion  on  the  part  of  its  teachers,  and  the  gross- 
eat  inertness  on  the  part  of  the  people,  could  have  enabled  it  to 
endure  to  so  venerable  an  old  age.  Present  it  to  an  enlightened 
inhabitant  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  could  he  be  made  to  compre- 
hend its  scope  and  meaning,  and  could  he  be  instructed  as  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  nations  where  it  is  recognised,  he  would 
be  struck  with  astonishment,  either  at  oar  stupidity  or  onr  alaviah- 
neaa.    He  would  point  to  its  nacertainty,  to  its  abatrusenoss,  to  its 
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inconsisteiicies,  ha  fictionB,  its  paltry  detaile,  and  its  general  mat 
of  justice,  SB  things  which  baibaiiuis  would  hesitate  to  sBbmit  to, 
muchlessadopt,  and  of  which  B  civilized  people  should  be  aehamed. 
This,  we  are  aware,  is  strong  language  ;  but  not  too  strong  for 
truth,  nor  incapable,  as  we  may  sometime  show,  of  the  clearen 
deiaonstnttion. 

It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  the  wise  men  who  engaged  in  the 
glorious  task  of  severing  the  political  ties  that  subsisted  be- 
tween the  colonies  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  had  not 
carried  their  notions  of  emancipation  to  a  bolder  height.  In 
stopping  where  they  did,  though  they  accomplished  a  greet  worki 
it  was  not  all  the  work  that  was  to  be  done.  They  should  have 
declared  their  independence,  not  only  of  the  government,  but  of 
die  laws  of  the  mother-country.  In  consenting  to  adopt  the  Com- 
mon Law  as  the  rule  of  their  civil  existence,  they  brought  upon 
themselves  a  vast  and  complicated  system,  which  every  year  would 
render  more  cumbersome  and  intricate,  and  demonstrate  its  utter 
want  of  congeniality  with  the  institutionB  they  were  about  to  es- 
tablish, and  the  popular  spirit  and  manners  destined  to  grow  up 
under  their  influence.  Had  they  framed  a  simpler  system,  — had 
they  selected  from  the  laws  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
inch  as  were  most  reasonable  in  theraselTes,  and  best  adapted  to 
their  wants,  —  and  had  these  been  arranged  in  proper  order  and 
form,  the  nation  they  redeemed  would  have  become  as  conspicn- 
OUB  for  the  beauty  and  justice  of  its  legal  code  as  it  now  is  for  the 
theoretical  and  practical  superiority  of  its  poUticol  establishments. 
This  was  not  too  much  to  expect  from  the  time,  and  we  must 
lament  that  so  just  a  reform  should  have  been  neglected. 

It  is  still  a  neglect  for  which  many  reasons  may  be  assigned. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  to  he  found  in  the  fact,  that  legal 
abases,  though  vastly  oppressive  in  the  aggregate,  yet,  falling 
upon  a  few  only,  and  in  circumstances  not  commonly  spread  before 
the  public  mind,  fail  to  fasten  that  deep  interest  which  is  requi- 
site to  the  overthrow  of  an  ancient  error.  Legal  reforms,  as  o^er 
reforms,  must  spring  from  the  bosom  of  the  people ;  and  as,  at 
the  time  when  the  English  juri^mdence  was  engrafted  upon  the 
institutions  of  the  new  world,  many  of  its  maxims  and  principles 
had  wound  themselves  around  the  hearts  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
American  people,  partly  from  education  and  partly  from  habit, 
while  there  was  no  other  source  to  which  they  could  look  for  a 
legal  system  more  enlightened  and  just,  it  was  by  means  of  the 
combined  operation  of  necessity  and  attachment  that  a  code  en- 
tirely new  was  not  then  framed  and  promulgated.  Weightier  ctiIb 
hung  i^on  their  free  actioa  and  absorbed  their  thougbu.    Delibe- 
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rate  snd  violent  invnuone  of  th«  plainest  right*  of  mind  and  con- 
science left  them  little  time  for  the  calm  cooBideration  of  a  remedy 
for  the  occult  and  mystBTiaiu  despotiam  of  aatiquated  laws.  And 
thus  the  oppresaiona  of  ita  requirementa  have  been  left  to  accumn- 
late  to  the  present  day.  It  is  trae,  great  reforms  have  been  Intro- 
daeed  in  many  of  its  parta ;  but,  great  as  they  are,  they  are  only 
partial  and  incmnplete.  Branches  have  here  and  there  been  lop- 
ped off,  bat  the  trunk  still  staitde.  The  fountain  has  not  been 
stayed,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  changes  that  have  been  made,  in 
closing  the  channels  of  the  smaller  streams,  and  direcdng  the 
course  of  the  tributaries.  The  primal,  vital,  radical  error, — 
the  source  of  all  its  other  errors,  —  the  resort  to  an  unwritten  lav, 
and  the  recognition  <rf  the  force  of  constructions  and  decisions 
by  judiciary  bodies,  still  exists ;  and  it  may  be  said,  without  hazard 
of  controversy,  that  so  long  as  this  defect  does  exist,  we  hope  in 
vain  for  a  collection  of  wise,  harmonious,  and  just  rules.  In  other 
words,  while  the  Common  Law  is  acknowledged  as  an  authority  in 
our  courts,  law  must  fail  of  attaining  the  rank  and  consistency  of 
a  science.  "  Science,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  is  the  Imoi^ 
ledge  of  a  few,  methodically  adjusted  and  arranged  so  as  to  be- 
come attainable  by  all."  Law  is  the  knowledge  of  a  few  —  of  a 
very  few  —  so  irreconcilable  in  its  principles  and  so  immethodi- 
caUy  diq>ersed,  that  it  can  never  come  into  the  possession  of  one- 
thousandth  part  of  those  for  whose  civil  conduct  it  is  intended  to 
he  the  guide. 

A  brief  glance  at  its  character  will  furnish  evidence  enough  of 
this  assertion. 

What  is  the  Common  Law  1  Its  most  distinguished  and  elo- 
quent expounder,  Sir  William  Blackstone,  says  it  is  the  "unwrit- 
ten law  of  England;"  consisting  of  "general  customs,"  "partic- 
ular customs,"  and  "  certain  particular  laws,  which,  by  custom, 
are  observed  only  in  certain  courts  and  jurisdictions."  Custom, 
it  wiU  he  seeik,  is  the  single  and  entire  foundation  of  the  whole 
structure.  For  we  are  told  by  the  same  writer,  that  its  author- 
ity rests  solely  "upon  general  reception  and  usage,"  and  that 
the  only  method  of  proving  whether  this  or  that  rale  or  mn-rim  la 
a  part  of  the  Common  Law,  is  "  by  showmg  that  it  hath  been 
always  the  custom  to  observe  it."  If  it  be  asked,  how  the  valid- 
ity of  these  customs  is  to  be  determined,  the  same  teacher  an- 
■wers,  "  by  the  judges  in  the  several  courts  of  justice."  "  They," 
he  continues,  "  are  the  depositories  of  the  laws,  the  living  oracles 
who  must  decide  in  all  eases  of  doubt,  and  who  are  bound  by  aa 
oath  to  decide  according  to  the  kw  of  the  land."  But  that  law 
of  the  Und,  requires,   says  one  of  the  best  authorities,  For^ 
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teflcae,  viginti  annorum  lucubnUiontt,  vnn  on  the  port  of  the 
moat  flkilfnl  jadges,  to  imdentend  it, — iriuch,  kdda  BAr.  Livingston, 
"  no  mut  ever  did  oi  ever  can  nndeTBtsnd,  for-  the  plmin  reason, 
that  in  many  instanceB,  it  does  not  exist  nntil  the  case  arises  that 
calls  for  its  application,  when  it  is  pronotmced,  not  by  the  legiih 
lative  authorities,  but  by  one  of  these  living  oracles."  A  doc- 
trine involviDg  the  solecism  that  that  which  is  this  moment  crea* 
ted,  has  had  an  inunemonal  existence. 

Bnt  Bupporing  these  nnwritten  customs  to  include  every  variety 
of  case  that  is  likely  to  arise  or  that  can  be  conceived,  how  are 
the  judges  to  proceed  in  ascertaining  what  those  customs  ani 
Blackstone  tells  ui,  by  the  study  of  "those  judicial  decisions 
which  are  the  principal  and  authoritative  evidence."  These  are 
to  be  found,  scattered  over  the  pages  of  an  immense  number  of 
reports,  often,  as  it  is  admitted,  hastily  and  inaccurately  prepared, 
crude  and  imperfect  in  their  execution,  and  sometimes,  through 
the  mistakes  or  want  of  skill  of  the  reporter,  inconsistent  with 
themselves.  This  fact  alone,  one  would  think,  is  enough  to 
bring  suspicion  over  the  whole  science ;  hut  the  difficnlties  do 
not  stop  with  this.  Is  it  possible  for  a  single  man,  within  the 
compass  of  time  ordinarily  allotted  to  an  individual,  to  make  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  innumerable  and  heterogeneous  doc- 
trines dispersed  in  these  "deserts  of  prints"  If  we  might  be 
permitted  to  frame  an  answer  from  the  cost,  the  extent,  and  the 
repulsive  style  of  the  volumes,  we  should  say,  no  t  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  legal  profession,  and  all  of 
those  among  the  people  who  cannot  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
pursuit,  must  satisfy  themselves  with  the  incomplete  and  scanty 
knowledge  furnished  by  digests  and  abridgments.  A  note  in 
Kent's  Commentaries,  computes  the  reports  which  are  necessary 
to  a  well-furnished  legal  library,  at  364  volumes,  exclusive  of  Ad- 
miralty, Irish  reports,  &e.,  to  which  are  to  be  added,  33  volumes 
of  digested  indices,  181  volumes  of  text-books  and  treatises,  67 
volumes  of  abridgments,  to  say  nothing  of  works  on  civil  and 
statute  lew. 

This  vast  accumnlation  of  learning,  then,  is  what  Blackatone 
regards  as  the  "  principal  evidences"  of  the  law.  Nay,  he  calb 
them  "  authoritative  ;*'  but  in  what  sense  are  they  authoritative  1 
Are  they  obbgatory  on  future  judges  1  Blaekstone  answers,  it  b 
the  "  established  rule  to  abide  by  former  precedents,"  yet  he 
himself  enumerates  several  exceptions.  When  a  decision  is  con- 
trary to  reason,  if  it  be  clearly  contrary  to  divine  law,  even  if  it  be 
flatly  absurd  and  anjnst,  it  is  not  law.  Bnt  accomplished  commen- 
tators otijoct  to  his  axceptions,  aitd  it  is  still «  mooted  q 
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the  eonrts,  how  far  the  doctrine  of  afore  deeuit  u  legitimate.  It 
haa  been  argued,  time  and  f^^ain,  bat  never  with  any  aatisfactory 
remit.  N«  matter  how  clearly  the  one  nde  or  the  other  may 
have  been  illaattated  and  enforced  by  one  judge,  another  is  soon 
found  to  review  hia  reuoninga  and  diatnib  his  decisions.  Even 
thoae  who  have  beat  moat  strict  in  announcing  the  precept,  have 
been  at  the  aame  time  the  most  ready  to  disobey  its  injuncdona. 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  stated  the  certainty  of  a  role  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  reason  of  it,  is  yet  said  to  have  made  "  more  in- 
novations and  improvements  of  law,  and  felt  himself  leas  embar- 
rassed with  the  disposition  of  the  elder  cases,  when  they  came  in 
his  way,  to  impede  the  operation  of  his  enlightened  and  cnlti- 
vated  judgment,  than  any  other  English  judge."  His  successor, 
Lord  Kenyon,  acted  like  a  Roman  Dictator,  i^pointed  to  recall 
and  leinvigorate  the  ancient  discipline.  He  controlled  or  over- 
ruled several  important  decisions  of  Lord  Mansfield,  as  danger- 
ous innovations,  and  on  the  ground  that  they  had  departed  from 
the  precedent  of  former  times.*  One  thousand  or  more  casea 
are  to  be  found  in  the  books  which  have  been  overruled  or  doubt- 
ed, and,  aa  society  advances,  this  number  must  be  inceasantly  in- 
creaaed.  Tet,  this  indigestible  and  heter<^[^eotM  heap  of  legal 
authorities  ia  held  up  to  us,  as  containing  "  the  most  certain  evi- 
dence, and  the  most  authoritative  and  precise  ^plication  of  the 
mlea  of  the  Common  Law." 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Common  Law  should  have 
been  made  a  by-word  among  men  who  have  boldness  enough  to 
emancipate  their  minds  from  the  despotism  it  exerta  over  popular 
(^inionl  Need  we  maryel  at  the  complaints  so  frequently  urged 
of  its  prolixity,  incertitude,  and  eqtense  1  And  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  than  inefficient  in  its  influences,  so  long  as  it  remains 
ao  questionable  in  its  principles,  and  so  awkward  and  cumbersome 
in  its  machinery  1  Its  inconvenience  to  every  class  of  citizens  is 
indescribably  provoking.  The  legislator  and  the  judge,  as  well  as 
the  great  body  of  people  upon  whom  it  is  intended  to  operate, 
•le  alike  subjected  by  it  to  incessant  vexation  and  trouble.  Ex- 
presaed  in  language  carelessly  defined,  or  equivocally  arranged, 
abonnding  in  obsolete  and  technical  terms,  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood, referring  to  usages  that  have  long  since  expired,  or  depend- 
ent upon  fictions  which  are  absurd,  imperfect  in  designating  what 
acts  are  offences,  contradictory  or  negligent  in  assigning  their 
penalties^  often  unjust  and  sometimes  ferocious  in  spirit,  it  per- 
plexes the  acutest  mind,  and  disgusts  •  liberal  ot  refined  habit 
of  sentiment. 

*  Koai^  Com.,  4TT.  ~ 
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If  we  consider  the  nature  of  penal  Isw,  the  abrordity  (rf  much 
of  the  existing  arrangement  becomes  more  striking.  It  ia  a  mle^ 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  a  state,  to  guide  men  in  the 
performance  of  their  civil  duties,  to  prescribe  their  rights,  and 
pronounce  the  penalties  of  civil  offences.  The  single  principle 
upon  which  it  is  founded  is  the  prevention  of  crime.  In  propor- 
tion as  this  object  is  the  most  immediately,  simply,  and  efficiently 
ftltained,  is  the  degree  of  ita  perfection.  It  is  obviously  of  the 
first  importance  tiiat  all  oflences  should  be  clearly  and  accurately 
stated,  that  punishment  should  bo  nicely  adjusted  to  the  greater 
or  less  turpitude  of  the  offence,  that  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
detecting  guilt,  in  assigning  to  each  party  in  a  common  infringement 
the  eiect  proportion  of  his  criminality,  and  in  fixing  the  functions 
of  executive  officers,  should  be  pointed  oat  in  plain,  simple,  snd 
uniform  language,  and  that  the  laws  should  be  intelligibly  but 
rigidly  worded,  and  universally  promulgated.  Or,  as  it  has  been 
welt  expressed  in  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  Louisiana,  the 
design  of  n  body  of  criminal  law,  is  to  collect,  in  a  written  form, 
"  all  the  rules  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish,  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  the  government  of  the  country,  and  the  persons,  prop- 
erty, condition,  and  reputations  of  individuals ;  the  penalties  at- 
tached to  a  breach  of  those  rules;  the  legal  means  of  preventing 
offences  and  the  legal  means  of  prosecuting  them  when  commit- 
ted ;  the  rules  of  evidence  by  which  the  truth  of  accusations  are 
to  be  tested ;  and  the  duties  of  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
jurors,  and  individuals ;  to  the  end  that  no  one  need  be  ignorant 
of  any  branch  of  criminal  jurisprudence  which  it  concerns  all  to 
know." 

No  method  is  more  admirably  adapted  to  bring  about  these  o^ 
jects,  than  that  of  collecting  the  laws  into  a  written  and  well-di- 
gested code.  If  it  is  intended  that  they  should  exert  the  greatest 
amount  of  influence  upon  society,  laws  must  be  known  and  admin- 
istered. To  be  known  they  must  be  written  in  a  compendious  fonn, 
and  to  be  administered  they  must  be  comprehended.  A  code 
proposes  to  enumerate,  in  a  brief  yet  comprehensive  form,  the 
most  important  general  principles  upon  which  its  provisions  are 
founded;  it  determines  with  the  completes!  accuracy  every  act  of 
men  which  is  to  be  either  specially  allowed  or  prohibited ;  it  annexes 
to  every  act  that  is  prohibited  its  appropriate  and  condign  punish- 
ment ;  it  prescribes  a  method  for  ascertaining  when  and  by  whom 
its  requirements  have  been  violated;  all  its  rules  ore  arranged  un- 
der independent  heads ;  all  irrelevant  matter  is  rigidly  excluded  ; 
all  pertinent  matter  is  methodically  classified  and  connected  ;  the 
puts  complete  in   themselves,  mutually  explain   each    oth^; 
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while  the  moat  ample  pioriuons  ar«  made  for  diBCOTering  and  leme- 
dying  defects,  and  for  the  modification  and  improvement  of  those 
points  i^ch  ate  imperfect,  through  ignorance  or  neglect,  or  which 
experience  and  progress  demonatrate  as  wanting  emendation  or 
refonn.  If,  in  the  first  draught  of  it,  anything  which  is  necessary 
ha>  been  omitted,  it  can  be  eauly  anppUed ;  if  there  be  anything 
auperfiuous,  it  can  be  lopped  off;  and  if  there  be  anything  partly 
good  and  partly  bad,  the  one  may  be  retained  while  the  other  is 
rescinded.  Does  a  new  caae  arise,  requiring  the  application  of  a 
new  principle,  let  it  be,  through  the  designated  agency,  eubjoined. 
But  does  a  case  arise,  in  which  the  application  of  an  old  principle 
is  unjust,  there  are  means  instituted  for  escaping  from  its  arbitrary 
and  despotic  operation. 

Mr.  Livingston  perceived  the  benefits  and  freely  illustrated  the 
working  of  this  principle.  He  has  incorporated  into  the  Code  of 
Evidence  provisions  for  what  may  be  called  perpetual  revision. 
They  are  found  in  two  articles,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  secure 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
the  judges  in  the  suggestion  of  defects,  while  the  remedy  is  re- 
served to  the  legislature.  The  first  relates  to  any  positive  provia> 
ion  of  the  code  which  is  found  to  operate  improperly,  either  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  accused  or  of  the  ends  of  public  justice  ;  and 
the  second  to  all  omissions  of  rules  that  might  be  found  of  salutary 
operation  in  the  discovery  of  truth  or  the  establishment  of  justice. 
In  this  way,  the  flagrant  evils  of  judicial  construction  aie  obviated. 
When  the  court,  in  the  long  course  of  its  experience,  discoveis 
anything  that  is  to  be  remedied,  it  must  invite  the  concurrence  of 
the  legislature,  who,  after  a  full  and  impartial  scrutiny,  devise  such 
remedies  as  the  ciicumstancei  suggest.  The  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial departments  of  government  will  then  each  be  confined  to 
its  appropriate  sphere,  leaving  to  the  one  nothing  to  neglect,  and 
to  the  other  nothing  to  usurp.  FrovisiouB  of  this  sort,  says  Liv- 
ingston, "  ofier  a  complete  answer  to  the  objection  that  has  been 
raised  to  a  written  code  from  its  rigidity,  or  what  has  been  called, 
by  a  celebrated  jurisconsult,  its  want  of  malleability."  It  cannot, 
indeed,  be  worked  into  any  ihq>e,  that  the  discretion  of  a  jadge, 
well  or  ill  directed,  may  deem  necessary  ;  but  it  may  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  changes  that  take  place  in  society,  and  adapted  to  ita 
wants  as  they  arise,  and  this  more  eSectually,  more  constitution- 
ally, and  equitably,  than  by  the  legislation  of  decrees ;  more  ef- 
fectually because  the  sanction  of  positive  law  will  not  only  give 
it  a  legitimate,  instead  of  doubtful  authority,  but  because,  being 
promulgated  as  a  law,  it  will  be  nniveraally  known }  being  con- 
cise, it  will  be  easily  understood,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  proviaiona 
02 
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may  be  acquired  without  expense ;  more  conetitationally  becanse 
it  will  emanate  from  the  proper  department  of  government ;  and 
its  auperioT  equity  must  be  apparent,  when  we  consider  that  in 
one  instance,  the  rule  is  made  for  and  applied  to  an  existing  case, 
in  the  other  it  has  no  force  until  after  its  enactment  and  promal* 
gation.  In  the  pregnant  language  of  Bentham,  judge-made  law, 
always  and  of  necessity  uncertain  and  variable,  would  be  exchan- 
ged for  legialatu re-made  law  which  ia  precise  and  permanent. 

We  are  aware  that  many  competent  people  object  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  codification,  but  we  do  not  estimate  their  objections  very 
highly.  They  proceed  either  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  aub> 
ject  or  a  needless  and  silly  fear.  All  new  things  are  received  with 
caution  and  prejudice,  and  often  the  only  objection  to  that  which 
is  new,  ia  the  aimple  fttct  that  it  is  new,  independently  of  its  merit, 
and  without  regard  to  the  necessity  that  may  exist  for  its  adop- 
tion. But  such  as  these  objections  are,  we  propose  briefly  to  an- 
flwer  them.  We  only  aslc  a  fair  consideration  of  whatever  may 
be  advanced. 

1.  First,  then,  of  the  objection,  if  objection  it  may  be  called,  that 
a  code  of  laws  b  new.  If  it  be  meant  by  this,  that  everything 
which  is  new  is  mischievous,  it  applies  equally  to  every  change  in 
the  existing  order  of  things  that  can  be  conceived.  It  takes  for 
granted  that  the  human  intellect  has  exhausted  every  topic  of 
thought,  and  that  nothing  that  may  hereafter  be  struck  out  Js 
worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration  by  any  wise  man.  It  pre- 
supposes that  society  has  already  reached  the  state  of  ultimate 
perfection,  and  that  no  modification  of  its  present  arrangements 
can  rcBBonably  be  proposed.  It  proceeds  upon  the  ground,  that 
the  human  race  came  into  the  world  in  the  maturity  of  ita  vigor 
and  beauty,  and  that  nothing  in  ita  condition  is  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. For,  if  we  admit  the  imperfect  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  the  human  mind,  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  social  evils, 
if  we  do  not  arrogate  to  our  forerunners  the  possession  of  the 
highest  wisdom,  and  the  most  consummate  power,  we  admit  that 
there  are  many  things  capable  of  being  reformed,  which  reform,  at 
the  time  it  is  started,  is  new,  and  therefore  to  be  deprecated.  Can 
anything  be  more  absurd,  or  less  worthy  of  a  serious  reply  X  The 
truth  is,  in  regard  to  all  new  measures,  the  real  question  should 
be,  not  how  long  they  may  have  been  known,  but  what  they 
promise  to  accomplish,  and  the  means  they  possess  of  efiecting 
the  end.  Should  they  be  found  reasonable  in  themselves,  let  them 
be  adopted  without  delay ;  hut  should  they  be  pregnant  with  evil, 
attack  them  on  the  ground  of  that  evil,  which  may  be  clearly 
pointed  out,  and  not  because  they  are  innovationa.    The  fact  that 
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an  uotried  plan  ia  an  innovation  is  often  the  beat  reaaon  irtiy  it 
ahould  be  regarded  favorably.  Chiiatianity  was  once  en  innovation, 
and  becauae  the  moral  etate  of  mankind  was  such  as  to  entitle  it 
to  that  name,  the  more  imperative  the  necessity  for  its  advent.  The 
kiatory  of  democracy  is  the  history  of  a  series  of  perpetual  inno- 
vations, and  until  society  ahall  have  attained  its  completest  de- 
velopment, the  succesBion  of  changes  by  which  democracy  marks 
its  progress,  will  be  esteemed  by  the  timid  and  time-serving  every 
where  as  bo  many  innovations.  The  loftiest  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  man  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  success  of  these  much, 
scouted  but  little  understood  '  innovations.*  They  are  the  pioneers 
to  all  that  is  great  and  grand  in  human  action,  and  the  pledges  of 
s  glorious  advancement  for  the  future. 

2.  But  written  codes,  say  some,  may  be  .very  well  in  theory, 
but  very  bad  in  practice.  Another  of  those  common-place  utter- 
ances, with  which  the  ignorant  and  the  cowardly  are  accustomed 
to  meet  what  they  do  not  understand,  or  do  not  wish  to  realize !  It 
rests  upon  a  confusion  of  terms,  as  well  as  a  confusion  of  ideas. 
What  is  meant  by  saying  that  a  thing  may  be  very  good  in  theory  % 
If  it  means  anything,  it  is  that  the  measure  is  both  rational  in  its 
otijectB,  and  in  the  means  by  which  it  proposes  to  accomplish  them ; 
otherwise  it  is  not  good  in  theory,  and  the  question  of  practicability 
may  be  left  out  of  the  discussian.  Now,  in  this  matter  of  a  lav 
reform,  it  ia  evident,  that  if  it  is  good  in  theory  it  must  be  good 
io  practice.  If  it  is  adapted  to  the  end  proposed  —  that  is,  if  th« 
principles  it  ascerts  are  wise,  just,  and  pertinent,  suited  to  the 
people  and  the  times  for  which  they  are  intended,  then  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  good  in  practice.  But  if  it  does  not  possess  these  char- 
acteristics, then  it  is  bad  in  theory,  and  is  to  be  condemned  on 
that  ground.  The  fact  of  being  bad  in  practice,  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  prove  it  bad  in  theory,  —  is  indeed  the  very  quality  which 
makes  it  bad  in  theory.  The  objectors,  therefore,  must  take  an- 
other position,  they  must  show  it  to  be  bad  in  theory,  before  they 
acquire  the  light  of  recording  their  coDdemnation.  If,  however,  they 
mean,  that  written  codes  are  found  to  work  badly,  the  question 
becomes  one  of  facL  Viewing  it  as  such,  then,  we  assert,  that  when- 
ever written  codes  have  been  used,  and  to  the  extent  they  have 
been  used,  their  practical  working  has  shown  their  immeasurabl* 
superiority  to  every  other  form  of  law.  It  is  true,  our  instances 
are  few,  but  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  the  basis  of  a 
sound  inference.  The  Louisiana  Code  of  Procedure  were  alone 
adequate  to  establish  the  point.  "An  experiment  in  the  occult 
sciences,"  says  Livingston,  "  is  said  to  be  most  successfully  made, 
when  the  desired  effects  have  been  produced  under  the  most  un- 
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fkrorable  circumatancea.  It  is  the  ume  io  t^islatioD,  and  we 
may  consider  the  favorable  result  as  completely  ascertained  j  for 
an  experiment  has  been  thus  made.  It  has  succeeded  in.  the  most 
difficult  branch ;  succeeded  under  every  disadvantage  of  imperfect 
execution,  and  in  opposition  to  professional  and  national  prejudi- 
ces; succeeded,  too,  so  completely  as  to  silence  every  objection 
to  the  measure  itself,  and  leaving  none  but  to  some  of  the  details 
which  more  mature  revision  may  remove."  Or  will  any  one  be 
hardy  enough  to  allege,  that  the  Code  of  Napoleon,  the  code  to 
which  more  than  thirty  millions  of  people  have  not  looked  for 
justice  altogether  in  vain,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  is  impractica- 
ble or  inefficient  t  That  code,  as  we  may  afterward  show,  is 
badly  constructed  in  a  material  respect ;  yet  in  spite  of  its  defects, 
fulfils  the  functions  of  a  supreme  law  much  more  simply,  and 
quite  as  eSectually,  as  the  vaunted  Common  Law  of  England.  Suit- 
ors acquire  and  maintain  their  rights,  and  the  demands  of  public 
justice  are  satisfied  ;  and  whatever  vexations  and  delays  grow  up 
imder  it,  are  to  he  ascribed  to  those  features  in  which  it  has  de- 
parted from  the  strict  idea  of  a  code,  and  introduced  the  practices 
of  the  more  ancient  law.  But  not  to  multiply  citations,  there  ia 
one  fact  we  hold  as  a  complete  answer  to  the  charge  we  are  com- 
bating. It  is  dkis,  that  all  the  modern  attempts  to  improve  the 
existing  laws  are  only  so  many  approaches  to  the  formation  of  a 
code.  The  revised  statutes,  the  abridgments,  the  digests,  and 
the  indices,  that  constitute  so  respectable  a  part  of  a  legal  library, 
are  endeavors  to  give  scattered  and  conflicting  statutes,  rules,  and 
decisions,  the  precision,  the  conciseness,  and  the  method  of  « 
written  code.  They  are  etTorts  to  appropriate  its  form,  if  not  its 
spirit,  and  need  merely  to  be  carried  a  little  further  to  realize  tD 
diat  is  contained  in  the  great  idea  of  codiflcation.  Thus,  those 
who  are  loudest  in  their  objection  to  written  and  organized  bodies 
of  law,  are  among  the  first  to  avail  themselves,  in  a  partial  and 
inadequate  degree,  of  their  advantages.  Ia  practice,  they  meas- 
nnbly  confess  a  principle,  which,  in  argument,  they  entirely 
oppose. 

3.  If  it  be  rejoined,  that  these  are  attempts  to  methodize  lawi 
that  are  already  known  and  interwoven  with  the  habits  of  society, 
Trtiile  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  would  he  attended  by  great 
inconvenience  and  expense,  we  are  ready  to  meet  the  argument 
on  that  issue.  The  inconvenience  alluded  to,  we  suppose,  means 
the  inconvenience  of  learning  what  the  new  laws  are,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  reducing  them  to  practice.  We  acknowledge  both  the 
trouble  and  the  cost ;  but  we  reply,  that  the  trouble  and  cost  will 
be  much  less  than  what  is  involved  in  the  labor,  time,  and  money, 
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«xpended  under  the  ptesetit  syfrtem.  We  asli,  in  tk«  first  place, 
sra  the  preaent  laws  known  —  known  to  the  people,  known  even 
to  the  judges  1  In  the  multiplicity  of  recorded  decisions,  can  the 
moat  skilful  juriaconault  always  extract  the  truth  1  Does  one  man 
in  a  thousand  know  what  are  his  legal  rights,  the  means  of  ascertaii^ 
ii^;  them,  or  the  modes  of  prosecuting  their  violation^  Are  the  mil- 
lions who  are  perpetually  rising  up  to  assume  the  responaibility 
of  social  relations,  informed  as  to  their  duties,  and  can  they  be 
informed  without  mature  study,  or  without  feeing  connsel  1  "  It 
may  safely  be  asserted,"  says  an  eminent  authority,  "that  lest 
time  will  be  required  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  any  law 
that  is  reduced  to  writing,  and  framed  with  a  tolerable  attention 
to  clearness  and  method,  than  would  be  necessary  to  leam  that  part 
of  those  which  now  govern  us,  which  is  unknown  eyen  to  its  pro* 
feasors.  But  should  it  be  conceded  that  this  supposition  ia  uih 
founded,  and  that  greater  trouble  would  be  required  than  is  sn^ 
posed  to  master  the  differences  between  an  old  and  new  system, 
for  those  who  have  studied  the  former,  yet  this  can  apply  only  to 
onraelvea,  to  those  who  are  now  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  But 
those  who  are  just  about  to  take  their  places  there  — thecoimtlesa 
mccesaion  of  legislators,  judgea,  advocates,  mogiatrates,  and  offi- 
eera,  who  are  to  replace  them !  —  the  multitude  even  in  the  present 
day,  who  have  not  yet  studied  the  present  laws,  but  who  are  bound 
to  obey  them !  —  the  millions  who  are  to  follow  them  in  the  lapse 
of  those  ages  which  every  good  citizen  must  wish  his  country 
and  its  institutions  to  endure ! —  is  the  curse  of  bad  laws,  and  the 
odious  and  painful  task  of  learning  them,  to  be  entailed  on  these 
for  ever,  to  save  ourselves  the  task  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  mental 
application  1"  Besides,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that,  in  preparing 
a  new  system,  no  reference  will  be  made  to  such  laws  as  are 
already  in  existence.  Whatever  is  good,  to  be  found  among  them, 
whatever  just  and  equitable  principles,  or  whatever  efficient  and 
benign  institutions  they  may  have  embraced,  will  be  retained,  only 
divested  of  the  elements  which  have  perverted  their  operation 
and  diminished  the  amount  of  their  beneficial  efiecta.  In  this  way, 
much  that  cannot  now  be  approached  will  be  rendered  accessible. 
Its  terms  made  intelligible  and  its  parts  methodized,  the  law  would 
become  a  rule  and  guide  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  all. 

4.  A  more  considerable  objection,  however,  is  urged  by  those 
who  represent,  that  if  a  new  system  were  established,  judicial  de- 
cisions would  still  be  required  to  settle  the  meaning  of  terms,  and  to 
declare  the  application  of  principles,  which  in  a  few  years  would 
accumulate  a  vast  mass  of  legal  learning.  Reference  is  made  in 
proof  of  the  BMertion,  to  the  codes  of  Jnstmian  and  Napoleon, 
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undet  each  of  which  die  commentaries,  gloeaes,  and  decrees, 
have  grown  to  an  immeasurable  magnitude.  The  treatises,  it  is 
said,  relating  to  the  appUcation  of  the  Fiench  codes  to  difficult 
and  doubtful  queBtions,  amounted,  aa  early  as  1618,  to  more  than 
fifty  volumes,  while  there  were  over  a  hundred  volumes  of  statu- 
tory law  ;  and,  as  it  respects  the  Justinian,  although  an  imperial 
edict,  published  in  confirmation  of  the  authority  of  the  Pandects, 
prohibited  the  civilians  of  all  future  ages  from  comments,  yet,  as 
Montesquieu  tells  us,  greater  changes  took  place  in  a  few  years  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  Justinian,  than  in  any  three  centuries  of  the 
French  monarchy.  These  are  unquestionable  facts  i  but  so  far 
from  warring  with  our  view  of  the  argument,  they  serve  to  show 
its  pertinency  and  force.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  various 
bodies  of  law  prepared  by  Justinian  were  the  merest  approxima- 
tion to  what  is  now  comprehended  in  the  idea  of  a  code.  His 
Code  was  only  a  collection  of  the  imperial  statutes  from  Hadrian 
to  his  own  time,  thought  worth  preserving ;  the  Institutes  were 
compends  —  admirable,  it  is  true,  but  still  compends,  of  the  more 
ancient  laws ;  the  Pandects  were  voluminous  abridgments  of 
the  decisions  of  prietors  and  the  opinions  of  legal  sages,  without 
precision  and  logical  arrangement,  abounding  in  contradictory 
doctrines,  and  full  of  the  very  uncertainty  which  it  was  their  ob- 
ject to  avoid ;  while  all  were  vitiated  by  the  fatal  defect  of  admit- 
ting a  recourse  to  an  authority  out  of  themselves  —  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor.  An  analegoas  fault  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  Code 
of  Napoleon.  Explicit  as  it  is  tn  many  of  its  definitions,  and  feh- 
citous  as  it  is  in  arrangement,  it  recognises  the  doctrine  of  usage, 
and  thus  opens  an  avenue  for  the  advent  of  the  whole  jurispru- 
dence of  precedent  and  decrees.  Now  a  true  code  would  alto- 
gether avoid  sources  of  error  like  these.  The  great  evil  we  have 
found  in  the  English  law  is  that  it  tolerates  this  reference  to  the 
decrees  of  judges.  Nearly  all  the  uncertainty  with  which  it  is 
chargeable,  has  its  origin  in  this  single  defect.  It  is  in  the  fact  thM 
it  admits  of  judicial  legislation,  that  it  recognises  in  the  determi- 
nation of  its  ministers  an  authority  quite  equal  to  itself,  that  its 
most  grievous  departures  originate.  Law  thus  loses  the  character 
given  it  by  the  definition  of  Blackstone,  as  "  a  rule  of  action  pre- 
scribed by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,"  and  becomes  an  un- 
known and  variable  jumble  of  dicta.  It  is  no  longer  "  a  rule  of 
action,"  since  it  sleeps  in  silence  in  the  heart  of  the  judge,  until 
some  case  shall  arise  to  call  it  into  existence  ;  it  is  not  "  pre- 
scribed," inasmuch  as  it  is  not  known  before  it  is  applied  ;  that, 
in  many  instances  assuming  an  ex  post  facto  operation ;  and  *'  tfae 
supreme  power  of  the  state"  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  joriqiiiH 
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deuce  of  conatiuction  and  decieea,  confined  cxclneiTely  to  the 
courts,  instituted  as,  and  in  theory  supposed  to  be,  the  mere  inter- 
preter of  the  law.  Now  a  code  finds  a  remedy  for  this,  in  that  it  is 
a  something  entire  in  itself  j  in  its  parts,  and  as  a  whole,  it  is  com- 
plete ;  or  should  the  eiperience  of  its  practical  working  discover 
pointB  in  which  it  could  be  improved,  either  by  simphfying  or  en- 
larging its  cluuses,  it  provides  regularly  for  its  own  systematic 
amendment  till  it  shall  reach  the  highest  possible  approximation 
toward  perfection.  Not  the  wanton  caprice  or  prejudices  of  the 
judge  —  not  his  sinister  motives  or  base  subJectioD  to  prevailing 
influences — no  prevaricating  and  self-constituted  tribunal — but 
the  legitimate  agents  of  the  community,  the  only  proper  l&w-de- 
viaing  and  law -establishing  power,  are  made  the  arbiters  of  rules 
in  which  the  properties,  happiness,  and  lives  of  the  people  are 
involved.  It  would  be  made  the  duty  of  judges  to  report  to  the 
representative  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  and  so  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  wisdom  and  personal  acquaintance  of  the  judi- 
ciary with  the  deliberative  sagacity,  popular  spirit  and  lawful 
■auction  of  the  legislature.  There  could  be,  therefore,  no  accu- 
mulation of  decisions,  no  heaping  up  of  commentaties,  no  diAu' 
sing  the  law  through  a  thousand  volumes,  and  no  bringing  it  into 
the  position  of  a  rule  liable  to  perpetual  fluctuation. 

Thus  we  find  the  objections  of  those  who  oppose  codification 
•re  eamily  disposed  of,  and  that  the  practicability  of  it  no  longer 
admits  of  doubt.  Shall  we  much  longer  continue  to  neglect  its 
incalculable  practical  benefits  1 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  MADMAN. 

Many  a  year  hath  passed  away, 

Han;  a  dark  and  dismal  year, 
Since  last  I  roamed  in  the  light  of  day, 

Or  mingled  ray  own  with  another's  tear : 
Wo  to  ihe  daughters  and  sons  of  men, — 
Wo  to  them  all,  when  I  roam  agaia ! 

Here  have  I  watched,  in  this  dungeon  cell. 
Longer  than  memory's  tongue  can  tdl ; 

Here  have  I  shrieked,  in  my  wild  de*pair, 
When  the  damned  fieodi  from  their  prison  came, 

Sported  and  gamboled,  and  mocked  me  here, 
With  their  eyes  of  fire,  and  their  tongues  of  flam^ 
Shouting  lor  erec  and  aye  my  name ! 
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And  I  Birore  ia  vain 
To  bunt  my  cbaia. 
And  loDged  to  be  fiee  as  the  viodi  again, 
That  I  might  spring 
In  the  wizard  ring, 
And  scatter  them  back  lo  their  hellish  den! 
Wo  to  the  daughten  and  sons  of  men, — 
Wo  lo  them  all,  when  I  loani  again ! 

How  long  I  have  been  lo  this  dnogeon  drear, 
Little  I  know,  and  little  I  care: 
What,  to  me,  ia  the  day  or  night, 

Summer's  beat,  or  autumn  sere, 
Springtide  showers,  or  winter's  blight. 

Pleasure's  smile,  or  sorrow's  tear  ? 
Time!  what  caie  I  for  thy  flight? 

Joy !  I  spurn  thee  with  disdain ! 
Nothing  lore  I  but  thb  clanking  chain. 
Once  I  broke  from  its  iron  hold : 
Nothing  I  said,  but,  silent  and  bold. 
Like  the  shepherd  that  watches  his  gentle  fold, 
Like  the  tiger  that  crouches  in  mouDlain  lair, 
Hours  upon  houis,  so  watched  I  here  ; 
Till  one  of  the  fiends,  that  had  come  to  bring 
Herbs  from  the  valley,  and  drink  from  the  spring) 
Stalked,  through  my  dungeon  entrance,  in! 
Ha!  bow  he  shrieked  lo  see  me  free! 
Ha !  how  he  trembled  and  knelt  to  me  ! 
He  who  had  mocked  me  many  a  day, 
And  barred  me  out  from  the  cheering  ray ! 
Oods.'  howl  shouted  to  see  him  pray! 
I  wreathed  my  hand  in  the  demon's  hair. 
And  choked  his  breath  in  its  muiiered  prayer, 
And  danced  I  then  in  wild  delight, 
Gods!  howl  crushed  his  hated  bones 
'Oaiost  the  jagged  wall  and  the  dungeon  stones! 
And  plunged  my  arm  adown  his  throat, 

And  dragged  to  life  his  beatbg  heart. 
And  held  it  up,  that  I  might  gloat. 

To  see  its  quiveriog  fibres  start  T 
Ho  !  how  I  drank  of  the  purple  flood,  — 
QuaJTed,  and  quaffed  again,  of  the  btood, 
Till  my  brain  grew  dark,  and  I  knew  no  mtm, 
Till  I  found  myself  thna  on  this  dungeon  floor, 
Fettered  and  held  by  this  iron  chain ! 
Ho !  when  I  break  its  links  again. 
Ha !  when  I  break  its  links  again,  ^^  . 

Wo  (o  the  danghten  and  mu of  moi!  i  ^ed  !;>  LtOO^ Ic 
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My  ii&me  is  Bhrunk,  and  my  soul  is  nd. 
And  devils  mock  me,  vid  cdl  me  mad ; 
Haof  B  dark  and  fe&rful  sight 
Haunts  me  here,  in  the  gloom  of  night ; 
Human  smile  or  human  tear 
Never  cheers  or  soothes  me  here; 
The  spider  shrinks  from  my  grasp  away, 
Though  he 's  known  my  form  for  many  a  day ; 
The  slimy  toad,  with  his  diamond  eye, 
Watches  a&r,  but  comes  not  oig}) ; 
The  cra»«i  ml,  with  her  filthy  brood, 
Pilfers  and  gnaws  my  scanty  food, 
But  when  I  strive  to  make  her  play, 
Snaps  at  my  hand  and  flies  away ; 

Light  of  day,  or  ray  of  auo. 

Friend  or  hope,  I  've  none — I  Ve  none ! 

Yet  'tis  not  always  thus;  sweet  slumber  steali 

Across  my  haggard  mind,  my  weary  Mght ; 
NomOTe  my  brain  the  iron  pressure  feels. 

Not  damned  devils  bowl  the  livelong  night ; 
Visions  of  hope  and  beauty  seam 
To  mingle  with  my  darker  dream ; 
They  bear  me  back  to  a  long>loet  day, 
To  the  hours  and  joys  of  my  boyhood's  play, 
To  the  merry  green. 
And  the  sportive  scene, 
And  the  valley,  the  verdant  hills  between, 
Flatters  my  dazzled  vision  by ; 
A  tear  starts  up  to  my  withered  eye, — 
Gods !  how  I  love  to  feel  that  tear 

Trickle  my  haggard  visage  o'er ! 
The  fountain  of  hope  is  not  yet  dry ; 

I  feel  OS  I  felt  in  days  of  yore. 
When  I  nnmed  at  large  in  my  native  ^en,' 
Honored  and  loved  by  the  sons  of  men. 
Till,  maddened  to  find  my  home  defiled, 
I  grasped  the  knife,  in  my  phrensy  wild, 
And  plunged  the  blade  in  my  sleeping  child ! 

They  called  me  mad!  and  they  lefl  me  here. 
To  my  burning  thoughts,  and  the  fiend's  despair ! 
Never,  ab,  never  to  see  again 
Earth,  or  sky,  or  sea,  or  plain ; 
Never  to  hear  soft  pity's  sigh. 
Never  to  gaze  on  mortal  eye ; 
Doomed  through  life,  if  life  it  be. 

To  helpless,  hopeless  misery  [  Digmzea  by  GoOqIc 

yoi..  IX.,  No.  XXXIX.— P 
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Oh,  if  a  siogle  ray  of  light 

H&d  pierced  the  gloom  of  this  endlen  night, 

If  the  cheerfiil  tone*  of  *.  single  Toice 

Had  made  the  depths  of  my  heart  rqoice, 

If  a  single  thing  had  lored  me  here, 

I  ne'er  had  crouched  to  these  Beads'  despair ! 

They  come  again ! 
They  tear  my  brain  ! 
They  tumble  and  dart  thiongh  my  every  Tein ! 
Ho !  could  I  bant  this  clanking  chain, 
Then  might  I  spring 
In  the  hellish  ring, 
And  scattei  them  back  to  their  den  agaia ! 
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It  wanted  an  honr  or  two  perhaps  of  snnset,  on  a  lowering  Sep- 
tember evening,  when  a  small  group  of  men  and  horaea  were  as- 
■embled  on  an  elevated  hnoU  commanding  an  eitenaive  view  of 
the  country,  which  ax  that  period  was  mostly  covered  by  an- 
broken  forest ;  although  a  large  and  seemingly  mach-traveDed 
TOad  could  be  seen  at  intervals,  for  a  distance  of  many  mOes, 
with  here  and  there  the  dark  square  outlines  of  a  chnrch-tower, 
or  of  some  castellated  mansion,  distinctly  visible  above  the  trees, 
among  which  the  causeway  wandered  devious.  All  else  was 
wild  and  savage.  The  huge  beech-forest,  a  portion  of  the  great 
wood  of  Ardennes  —  which,  little  circumscribed  in  that  day  of  its 
limits  aa  described  by  the  great  Roman,  swept  off  in  solid  masses 
to  the  eastward  to  join  beyond  the  Rhine  the  vaster  solitudes  of 
the  Hercynian  forest — clothed  every  hill  and  hollow  for  many  a 
league  around  with  dense  and  shadowy  woodlands.  Except  the 
line  of  road,  and  the  scattered  buildings,  and  here  and  there  a 
wreath  of  smoke  curling  up  blue  and  ghostly  in  the  distance, 
above  some  sylvan  hamlet  or  small  borough  town,  nothing  coald 
be  discovered  even  to  the  misty,  ill-defined  horiztm,  but  one  vast 
•ea  of  waving  branches,  now  tinged  with  the  first  solema  tints  of 
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sntnnui.  The  Imoll,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  party 
grouped  aroand  its  ■■uamit  ae  a  poat  of  observation,  wat  adminp 
bljr  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  rising  abruptly  from  the  top  of  m 
gentle  hiil,  to  the  height  of  at  least  two  hundred  feet,  and  being 
the  only  elevation  of  the  kind  for  many  a  league  of  distance. 
The  top  of  it  was  bare,  and  covered  with  thin  grass  sprouting  up 
flcantily  from  the  crevices  of  the  sandstone  roclc  which,  composed 
it,  but  the  sides  were  well  clothed  with  luzariant  coppice,  high 
enough  to  conceal  the  head  of  the  tallest  man,  and  very  intricate 
and  tangled.  Immediately  around  its  base  the  high-road  wheeled, 
after  ascending  the  gentle  slope  on  the  eastern  side,  and  was  soon 
lost  to  view  in  a  deep  wooded  valley  to  the  westward. 

The  gioup  which  occupied  this  station  consisted  of  four  armed 
men  with  their  horses ;  beside  a  monk,  as  he  appeared  from  his 
gray  frock  and  tonsured  head,  mounted  upon  a  sleek,  well-favored 
mule.  The  principal  personage  of  the  party  was  one  well  mer* 
iting  from  his  appearance,  for  it  was  singular  in  the  extreme,  a 
brief  deecriptioa.  He  was  above  six  feet  in  height,  and  gaunt 
almost  to  meogemess,  but  with  extremely  broad,  square  shoulders^ 
and  arms  of  disproportionate  length,  terminating  in  huge  bony 
hands.  His  face  was  even  more  remarkable  than  his  person,  and 
bis  accoutrements  and  dress  perhaps  exceeded  both.  He  had  a 
very  high  but  nanow  forehead,  ploughed  deeply  by  the  lines  of 
fierce  and  fiery  passions.  His  deep-set  eye — (for  he  had  but  one, 
the  left  having  been  utterly  destroyed  by  a  wound,  the  scar  of 
irtiich,  severing  the  eyebrow  near  the  insertion  of  the  nose,  sean^ 
ed  his  whole  cheek,  and  might  be  traced  by  a  white  line  far 
through  the  thick  and  matted  beard  which  clothed  his  chin  and 
jaw) — gleamed  out  with  a  sinister  and  Inrid  glare  from  beneath 
his  shaggy,  overhaogiug  brow.  His  nose  had  been  originally  of 
the  keenest  aquiline,  high,  thin,  and  well  shaped ;  but  its  bridge  - 
had  been  broken  years  before  by  a  cross-cut  which  bad  complete- 
ly severed  it,  and  which,  though  skilfully  healed,  had  leA  a  strange 
and  disfiguring  depression.  His  month,  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  the  vast  crop  of  moustache  and  beard  which  covered  all  the 
lower  half  of  his  countenance  with  a  tangled  mass  of  red  griz- 
zled hair,  was  well  cut,  bold,  and  decided, — but  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  man  was  strangely  repulsive  and  disgusting.  There  was 
an  air  of  reckless  and  undaunted  courage,  it  is  true,  stamped  on 
his  scarred  and  weather-beaten  features ;  but  it  was  their  sols  re- 
deeming trait, — and  it,  too,  was  so  mixed  up  and  blended  with 
efirontery,  and  pride,  and  cruelty,  and  brute  licentiousness,  that  it 
was  lost  aiui  obscured,  except  when  it  would  flash  out  at  ran  i»- 
tenrali  in  time  of  deadly  peril,  and  banish  for  a  moment  I7  its 
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brightnesa  the  clouds  of  baiei  pasrions.  His  dress  hkd  been  in 
the  first  instance  a  splendid  sait  of  complete  tiUing  armoi  of  the 
most  ponderoQB  description ;  but  many  parts  of  it  had  been  lost 
or  broken,  and  replaced  b^  others  of  inferior  quality  and  con- 
stmction.  Thus  while  be  still  retained  the  corslet  and  plastron 
with  the  gorget  and  vanthraces  of  fluted  Milan  steel,  painted,  to 
suit  the  caprice  of  the  wearer,  of  a  deep  blood-red,  hia  cui^es, 
and  the  splents  which  protected  his  leg  from  the  knee  downward, 
were  of  plain  Flemish  iron,  once  brightly  polished,  but  now  sordid 
and  defaced  with  rnst  and  recent  blood-stains.  His  head  was 
covered  by  a  heavy  casque,  with  cerveilliere  and  evantaiile  of  steel, 
of  a  difierent  construction  from  his  breastplate,  but  like  it  lac- 
quered with  dark  crimson,  and  throwing  a  dreadful  and  unnatural 
reflection  from  its  raised  visor  over  a  face  which  needed  no  addi- 
tions to  render  it  in  the  last  degree  appalling.  He  had  an  iron 
ehain  across  his  Moulders  instead  of  a  baldric,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  long  two-edged  straight  broad-sword.  The  belt  about 
hia  waist  was  flUed  with  knives  and  daggers  of  every  shape  and 
size  ;  and  pitched  into  the  ground  beside  his  horse,  a  powerful 
and  active  charger,  with  a  steel  demipique  and  an  axe  slung  at  the 
saddlebow,  but  imencumbered  by  defensive  armor,  stood  his  long 
lance  with  its  steel  head  and  crimson  pennon.  He  had  gauntlets  oa 
his  hands,  and  spurs  upon  hia  heels,  but  they  were  not  the  gilded 
spurs  of  knighthood,  nor  was  there  any  plume  or  crest  on  his 
buigonet,  nor  any  bearings  on  the  plain  blood-red  shield  which 
hung  about  hia  neck.  The  other  three  armed  persons,  who  stood 
a  little  way  aloof,  were  ordinary  men-at-arms  of  the  period,  rnf- 
&n]y-looking  fellows  enough,  and  with  none  of  that  gallant  and 
spirited  demeanor  which  marked  the  chivalric  soldier  of  the  day. 
They  were  powerful  athletic  men,  however,  strongly  and  com- 
pletely, though  variously,  armed — one  with  the  corslet  and  sled 
bonnet,  brassards  and  taslets,  of  a  well-appointed  trooper — one 
with  the  hauberk  and  mail-hose  which  were  becoming  at  that 
time  somewhat  obsolete — and  the  third  in  a  brigantine  or  ahiit 
of  li^t  chain-armor  on  the  body,  his  limbs  protected  by  the  usud 
defences  of  plate,  and  his  head  by  a  stout  iron  morion.  They  all 
wore  broad-swords  and  long  lances,  and  several  daggers  in  their 
belts ;  beside  which  they  had  each  a  long  bow  and  a  sheaf  of 
arrows  at  his  back.  Their  horses  were  stout,  active  animals,  in 
good  condition,  though  somewhat  low  in  flesh,  and  the  whole  ap- 
pearance, both  of  men  and  beasts,  although  decidedly  irregulsi, 
was  soldierlike  and  serviceable.  The  priest,  who  sat  upon  his 
mule  chatting  sociably  with  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  a  ronnd 
oily-looking  little  flgure,  with  a  aoCt  sneering  smile,  and  a  twmkle 
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of  mBTTellons  shrewdneBs  in  his  quick,  dart  eye  ; — alto^ther, 
howcTcr,  he  was  as  unclerical  looking  a  personage  as  ever  drew 
a  cowl  over  a  tonsored  heftd,  and  it  is  probable  at  least  that  had 
his  garment  been  subjected  to  a  close  sciutiny,  some  most  un- 
priestlike  appendages  might  there  have  been  encountered. 

"Well,  Priest  —  well!  well!"  —  said  the  red  leader,  intemipt- 
iag  him  impatiently,  in  the  middle  of  a  prolix  description,  —  "  but 
what  said  Tnlebard  V 

"Talebard  Talebardin,"  —  answered  the  little  monk,  pomp- 
ously, —  "  sent  greeting  to  the  Bouge  B&tard,  and  prayed  that  he 
would  give  him  the  rencontre,  with  as  many  men  and  horses  as 
he  can  make,  at  the  stone  cross  in  the  backwood  near  Braioe-la- 
leud,  on  the  third  morning.  It  seems  he  hath  got  tidings  of  a 
strong  castle,  weakly  guarded,  with  a  fab  chatelaine  within,  and 
More  of  wealth  to  boot.  Her  lord  hath  ridden  forth  to  join  John 
Lackland  at  Mirepoix  [" 

"  By  God's  head,  and  I  will," —  returned  the  other,  "  and  there 
is  little  time  enough  to  spare.  The  third  morning — may  the  fiend 
else  receive  me!  —  is  to-morrow.  Ho!  —  Jean  Lenoir  —  draw 
your  belt  tight,  and  mount  your  trotting  gelding,  and  ride  for  life 
to  Wavre  on  the  Dyle,  Bras^le-fer  most  be  there,  ere  this,  with 
thirty  lancet,  —  spare  not  for  spurring,  and  bid  him  bring  his  men 
up  with  all  speed,  and  meet  me  at  the  broken  bridge !  Yon  know 
the  place  —  begone !  I  look  for  yon  ere  midnight." 

"  But,  my  fair  eon  and  penitent,"  interposed  the  monk, 
"bow,  if  we  spare  Lenoir,  shall  we  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
goodly  corapaoy  of  merchants,  and  win  the  pretty  demoiselles  I 
told  you  of,  and  the  rich  sumpter-mules  1  — we  shall  be  but  three 
men-at-arms,  and  they  have  four  armed  serving  men !" 

"  Jean  mutt  go,  monk,"  the  other  answered  sharply,  —  "  Jean 
must  go,  and  forthwith,  by  God!  but  he  shall  leave  his  bow  and 
shafts  with  you,  and  you  shall  strip  the  gray  frock  off,  and  don 
the  cold  iron,  as  you  have  done  before!  —  Put  were  the  demoi- 
aelles  so  lovely  1" 

"  Else  may  I  never  more  kiss  ruby  lips,  or  drain  a  foaming  flag- 
on," answered  the  worthy  monk,  stripping  off,  as  he  spoke,  his  gray 
frock,  and  showing  himself  dressed  in  a  suit  of  close-fitting  chamoia- 
leather,  with  a  light  jazerao,  or  coat-of-mail,  covering  all  his  body, 
and  a  belt  round  hia  waist,  well  stored  with  poniards  and  stilettoes. 
In  a  moment  or  two  be  had  rolled  up  his  clerical  dress,  and  depo»- 
ited  it  in  alittle  wallet  fastened  to  the  crupper  of  his  saddle  ;  from 
which,  ^^r  a  moment's  fumbling,  he  brought  out  a  strong  pot- 
helmet  of  black  iron.  With  this  he  speedily  covered  bis  shaven 
crown,  and  taking  the  bow  and«quiver,  which  the  trooper  resigned 
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to  him  as  he  spurred  hie  horae  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  appeared 
in  a  style  far  more  suitable  to  hia  real  profession  than  he  had  done 
before  the  alteration  of  hia  dress. 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  bis  preparations,  before,  casting  his  eye 
down  the  road  to  the  eastward,  he  exclaimed — "Now,  by  the 
good  Saint  Martin!  —  here  come  the  knavea.  Look  here,  Mes- 
sire  !  here,  over  that  big  chestnut,  you  may  perceive  the  fluttering 
of  tbeir  garments  down  in  the  valley  of  the  stream !  We  have 
no  time  to  spare  —  they  will  be  here  within  ten  minutes." 

"Eight,  by  our  lady!  —  right,  monk!"  —  cried  the  Rouge 
BStard,  —  "  and  for  your  tidings  you  shall  choose  yon  a  paramour, 
as  soon  as  I  am  served  — " 

"  Not  BO,  by  God  !"  interrupted  one  of  the  others  ;  "  it  is  my 
turn  this  boat,  —  the  unfrocked  priest  gets  ever  in  the  luck  on't. 
Wben  we  took  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  last  Whitsuntide,  the  brightest 
eye  and  the  rosiest  cheek  of  the  lot  fell  to  our  confrere  Bene- 
dict !" 

*' Look  sharp,  lad  —  look  sharp,  Andr6"  —  returned  the  chief, 
with  a  sinister  glare  of  his  single  eye,  and  a  malignant  sneer,  — 
"  lest  instead  of  ted  lips,  and  white  arms  to  clasp  your  neck,  you 
find  a  hempen  knot  to  grace  it  —  for  by  the  God  that  made  you, 
dispute  one  other  word  of  mine,  and  yon  sba)!  swing  for  it !  To 
horse  I  to  horse  !"  —  he  added,  seeing  tiiat  hia  reproof  was  eflect- 
nal,  and  that  no  further  admonitions  were  required.  "You,  monk, 
lead  Andri  and  Le  Balafr^  down  to  the  thicket  just  below  the  angle 
of  the  road  at  the  hill  foot.  The  moment  they  come,  give 
them  a  flight  of  arrows,  and  see  you  make  sure  of  the  raen- 
at-arms.  Shoot  each  into  the  face,  under  the  eyeball,  if  yon  may ; 
and  then  charge,  sword  in  hand,  and  shout  our  war-cry.  I  will 
be  with  yon  on  the  word.  Away!  —  be  steady  —  sure  —  and 
silent  I" 

Not  a  word  more  was  needed ;  the  priest  and  his  companions 
scrambled  down  into  the  road,  and  rode  off  as  quickly  as  was  con- 
sistent with  complete  silence,  while  he  who  was  called  the  Bouge 
Bitard  led  his  horse  slowly  down  the  side  of  the  steep  knoll ;  and, 
having  reached  the  road  just  as  his  followers  disappeared  round 
an  abrupt  turn  of  the  causeway,  tightened  his  girths  carefully, 
and  sprang  into  the  saddle  without  putting  hand  to  mane  or  foot 
to  stirrup,  his  horse  standing  motionless  the  while  aa  a  carved 
statne.  Settling  himself  firmly  in  his  demipique,  he  lowered  the 
Ti2or  over  his  hideous  features,  loosened  his  broadsword  in  its 
scfd>baTd,  and,  aeeing  that  the  battle-axe  which  was  suspended  at 
'Uie  saddle-bow  was  ready  to  his  grasp,  laid  his  long  lance  into  its 
rest,  and,  keeping  the  point  elevated,  walked  hu  horae  gently 
down  the  sandy  road. 
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His  ieat  was  Gim  Knd  graceful ;  his  hand  light,  delicate,  and 
easy;  and  as  the  noble  animal  which  bore  him  cairetted  down 
the  gentle  slope,  despite  the  singular  color  of  his  harness,  its 
want  of  complete  uniTormity  and  neatness,  and  the  ruSianism  of 
bis  whole  appearance,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  was  an  ac- 
compliBhed  hoiseman,  and  altogether  a  showy,  martial-looking 
soldier. 

*  In  a  few  moments  he  reached  the  spot  where  he  had  placed  his 
ambuscade,  and  halted.  It  was  indeed  a  place  adapted  for  the 
purpose  —  the  road,  which  here  was  perfectly  level,  ran  between 
almost  impervious  thickets  of  hazel,  ash,  and  alders,  much  inter- 
laced with  creepers  and  wild  briars  ;  and  was  overhung  with  tim- 
ber-trees, so  that  at  noonday  it  was  ever  twilight  there ;  and  in  the 
early  ere&ing,  profound  darkness.  The  causeway  at  this  point 
tnmed  suddenly,  directly  at  tight  angles,  so  diat  of  two  parties 
travelling  in  opposite  directions,  neither  could  see  or  suspect  the 
approach  of  the  other  till  they  were  in  close  contact ;  and  here, 
well  knowing  that  his  men  lay  in  the  thicket  close  before  him,  the 
Bontier  halted,  with  his  lance  in  the  rest,  and  eye,  ear,  heart,  on 
the  alert,  ready  to  dash  in  on  the  travellers  at  the  first  signal  of 
the  robber-priest.  His  horse,  endowed  as  it  wonld  seem  with  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  what  was  in  the  wind,  did  not  so  much 
as  champ  its  bits,  much  less  paw  up  the  ground,  or  neigh,  ot 
whinny.  Not  a  sound  was  to  be  beard  in  the  wooded  defile  ex- 
cept the  hoarse  cooing  of  a  distant  wood-pigeon,  the  wild,  laugh- 
ter-like scream  of  the  green-headed  woodpecker,  and  the  tinkling 
gu^le  of  a  little  rivulet  which  crossed  the  road  some  fifty  yards 
below. 

The  company  which  was  approaching,  and  which  bad  been  ac- 
curately reconnoitred  by  the  priest  during  their  noontide  halt  at 
the  little  village  of  Merk-Braine,  consisted  of  no  less  than  twelve 
individuals,  beside  a  long  train  of  aumpter-mules  loaded  with 
costly  merchandise.  First  rode,  well-mounted  on  stout  black 
Flemish  horses,  four  of  the  ordinary  armed  servants  or  retainers 
of  the  day,  dressed  in  strong  doublets  of  bufT-leather,  with  mori- 
ons and  breastplates,  and  heavy  halberds  in  their  hands,  and  long 
swords  girded  on  their  thighs.  Close  upon  these  came  three  per- 
sons, the  principals  evidently  of  the  party,  riding  abreast ;  and  as 
it  would  seem  engaged  in  earnest  conversation.  He  on  the  right- 
band  side  was  a  tall,  portly  figure,  with  a  broad  brow  and  hand- 
some featnres ;  but  his  hair  was  already  tinged  with  many  a  streak 
of  gray,  and  the  deep  lines  of  thought  and  care  upon  his  cheek 
and  forebead  told  aa  distinctly  as  words  could  have  done,  that  he 
had  spent  long  years  amid  the  toils  and  trials  of  the  world ;  and 
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that  two-thirds  at  least  of  his  mortal  conrsc  had  beea  run  through 
whether  for  good  or  eviL  Next  to  him,  curbing  lightly  a  beau- 
tiful  Spanish  jennet,  there  rode  as  lovely  a  girl  as  ever  man's 
eyes  looked  upon.  Still  in  her  early  youth,  there  was  no  atain, 
no  blight  of  sin  or  passion  on  her  sweet,  innocent  features ;  her 
full,  black  eye  danced  with  an  eloquent  and  lightsome  mirth,  and 
there  was  a  continual  smile  on  her  ripe,  ruby  lips ;  her  form  was 
tall  and  slender,  yet  exquisitely  rounded  in  all  its  flowing  outlines  / 
and  so  symmetrically  fall,  that  her  young,  glowing  bust  might 
have  been  chosen  for  a  sculptor's  model.  As  near  to  her  upon 
the  left  as  he  could  guide  his  eager  horse,  hanging  on  every 
word  she  uttered  as  though  his  soul  were  balanced  on  the  low, 
soft  sound,  and  gazing  into  her  eyes  with  an  impassioned,  earnest 
tenderness,  was  a  fine,  noble-looking  youth  of  twenty-&ve  or 
twenty-six  years ;  handsomely  clad  in  a  pourpoint  of  morone  col- 
ored velvet,  with  a  rapier  at  his  side,  and  a  richly  mounted  poniard 
in  his  girdle.  These  were  again  followed  by  two  seiving-women, 
fair,  buxom-looking  lasses,  with  the  dark  eyes  and  rich  complex* 
ions  of  the  sunny  south,  and  an  old  steward,  or  major-domo, 
riding  unanned  beside  them.  The  train  was  brought  up  by  two 
common  grooms,  or  serving-men,  without  any  weapons,  either 
offensive  or  defensive,  driving  a  string  of  laden  mules,  the  whole 
foiming  the  retinue,  as  the  quick  eye  of  the  Routier's  emissary 
bad  not  failed  to  detect,  of  a  rich  Flemish  merchant,  traveiling 
with  bis  family  and  chattels  toward  the  capital  of  France. 

Just  as  they  ueared  the  lurking-place  of  the  banditti,  the  fair 
girl  raised  her  eyes  to  the  fast  darkening  heaven,  and  a  slight 
diiver  running  through  her  graceful  form,  "Xlucle,"  she  said, 
addressing  the  elder  rider,  "  I  would  we  were  at  our  halting-place 
for  the  night.  I  know  not  why  it  is  —  for  never  did  I  feel  aught 
like  it  before  —  but  there  comes  over  me  a  secret  dread  and  horror, 
as  I  look  out  into  these  dreary  woods,  and  see  the  shadows  of  a]^ 
proBching  night  darkening  the  giant  trees.  1b  there  no  peril  here  \" 

"  None,  my  girl,"  replied  the  portly  burgher,  —  "  no  peril,  on 
I  would  not  have  exposed  you  to  it.  That  fierce  marauder,  Tale- 
bard  Talebardin,  as  he  calls  himself,  and  his  more  barbarous  as- 
sociate, the  Red  Bastard,  have  marched  away,  as  I  learned  beyond 
all  doubt,  ere  we  crossed  the  frontier,  to  join  the  bad  King  John, 
at  Miiepoix,  where  he  is  even  now  in  arms  against  his  brother's 
son.  And  the  great  Philip,  as  I  hear,  u  hurrying  hitherward  with 
such  a  train  of  bannerets  and  barona  as  has  made  all  the  roads 
secure  as  the  streets  of  Paris.  But  we  will  trot  on,  for  the  night 
u  darkening,  and  we  have  four  leagues  yet  to  traverse  ere  we 
•vach  Broine-la God  of  heaven  •  what  have  we  here  I" 
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Hia  last  words  were  earned  by  a  fierce  aad  discordant  y«l]  ^m 
the  thicket,  accompanied  by  the  Hinmltaneona  twang  of  three  bow- 
strings, and  the  deadly  whistling  of  the  gray  goose  shafts  ;  and  al- 
most instantly,  —  before,  indeed,  the  words  had  well  left  his  lips, — 
three  of  the  four  men-at-armB  fell  headlong  to  the  earth,  each  shot 
into  the  face  with  a  barbed  arrow,  and,  after  a  few  seconds'  atni^le, 
lay  cold  and  senseiesa  as  the  clods  arotmd  them.  The  remaining 
trooper  set  spura  to  his  horse,  and  drove  furiously  forward,  ac- 
companied by  the  chargers  of  his  slain  companions,  which,  freed 
from  all  restraint  and  mad  with  terror,  tossing  their  heads  aloft, 
and  yerking  out  their  heels,  dashed  diverse  into  the  deep  forest. 

What  has  occapied  many  lines  to  relate,  occurred  almost  with 
the  speed  of  light ;  and,  while  the  long  ear-piercing  shriek  yet 
quivered  on  the  lips  of  Marguerite  Beaufoy,  her  uncle  snatched 
her  bridle-rein,  and,  putting  spurs  to  hie  own  horse,  struck  into  a 
furious  gallop,  crying  "Ride,  ride!  for  life!  for  life!  —  wears 
waylaid  —  God  aid  us  I"  But  as  he  did  so,  from  the  thicket  forth 
charged  Le  Balafr&  and  his  companion,  followed  by  the  pretended 
monk.  Cutting  into  the  middle  of  the  train  they  separated  the 
younger  merchant  from  his  ftir  cousin  and  his  father,  rode  down 
the  old  steward,  and  one  attacking  the  youth,  sword  in  hand, 
while  the  others  coolly  cut  down  end  stabbed  the  unarmed  servi- 
tors, were  mastera  of  the  field  in  five  minutes'  space.  For  a  mo- 
ment or  more  it  seemed  as  tfaoogh  the  first  fugitives  were  about 
to  escape — for  they  had  already  interposed  a  considerable  apace 
between  themaelves  and  the  ruffians,  and  were  just  wheeling  round 
the  angle  of  the  wood,  when  fuU  in  front  rose  the  appalling  war- 
cry,  well  known  by  fame  throng  every  province  of  fair  France, 
"Ha!  ha!  Sainct  Diable  pour  le  Rouge  B&tard !"  —  and,  as  the 
awful  sound  smote  on  the  eara  of  the  trembling  voyagers,  a  scene 
of  no  leas  terror  presented  itaelf  to  their  eyes,  the  fearful  form 
of  the  Red  Rontier  charging  in  full  career  against  their  servant, 
who  scarce  hod  power  to  wield  hia  halberd,  so  utterly  had  terror 
overcome  his  heart  and  palsied  his  strong  arm.  One  instant  — 
cme  loud  thundering  crash,  with  a  wild  cry  of  mortal  anguish 
ringing  above  the  clang  and  clatter  —  and  the  short  strife  was  over. 
Uan  and  horse  rolled  in  the  dust,  one  to  rise  no  more,  and  still 
with  lance  unbroken  and  in  rest,  its  point  and  pennon  reeking  with 
the  hot  life-blood,  the  Roage  B&tard  came  on.  But  aa  he  came, 
he  saw  that  all  the  strife  was  over,  excepting  the  protracted  strag- 
gle between  he  Balafie  and  the  young  lover.  He  jerked  his  lance 
up  quickly,  when  its  head  was  within  a  foot  of  the  elder  me^ 
chant's  breast ;  and  curbed  his  charger  up  so  suddenly  that  h« 
stood  motionleaa,  thrown  alntost  on  his  haunches,  scaree  a  yard 
P2 
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dutant  from  the  Spaniah  jennet  of  the  unhappy  Marguerite.  **  Hold 
your  hands !  —  all !"  he  shouted,  "  Hear  you  me  not,  Lc  Balnfr^  \ 
Hold  your  hands,  man !  And  you,  Sir  Fool,  down  with  your  «lly 
sword,  hefore  worse  come  of  it !  Sweet  lady,  I  salute  you,"  he 
continued  "  By  God,  but  thou  art  wondrous  fair,  and  worthy  to  be, 
as  thou  ehalt,  ere  long,  the  world-famed  mistress  of  Le  Rouge  Ba- 
tard.  You,  sirs,"  be  went  on,  speaking  very  rapidly,  addressing 
the  merchants,  "  down  from  your  horses,  on  the  instant !  Point 
out  to  these  good  men  the  costliest  and  least  bulky  of  your  wares, 
yield  up  your  purses  and  your  jewels,  and,  seeing  we  have  lost 
no  blood,  we  will  be  merciful  to-day,  and  suffer  you  to  go  at  large, 
reserving  to  ourselves  your  demoiselles,  whom,  by  the  spirit  of 
Thunder,  we  will  console  right  worthily." 

"  That  thou  shalt  never  do,  dc^ !"  cried  the  young  man,  aiming 
with  the  words  a  tremendous  blow  at  the  head  of  the  Routier. 
Sparks  of  fire  flashed  from  the  dinted  casque  of  the  Red  Bastard, 
and  his  head  was  bent  forward  almost  to  the  saddle-bow ;  but  ere 
his  bold  assailant  could  repeat  the  blow  he  had  set  spurs  to  bis 
charger,  and,  letting  fall  his  own  lance,  seized  the  youth  by  the 
throat  with  the  tremendous  gripe  of  his  gauntlet,  and,  throttling 
him  for  a  moment  savagely,  lifted  him  clear  out  of  the  saddle  and 
hurled  him  to  the  earth  with  aoch  violence  that  be  lay  stunned  and 
motionleas.  "  Take  that,"  he  said,  with  a  bitter  sneer,  —  "  take 
that,  to  teach  you  manners !  And,  since  you  deign  not  to  ac- 
cept OUT  mercy,  by  Heaven,  you  shall  fare  the  worse  of  it.  Hold 
my  horse,  monk,"  he  added,  as  he  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  stood 
np  to  the  prostrate  youth.  "  Who  is  that  groaning  there  V  he 
exclaimed,  as  a  faint  exclamation  of  pain  reached  his  ear,  from 
the  old  steward,  who,  sorely  bruised  and  shaken  by  his  fall,  waa 
just  recovering  his  senses.  "  Par-dieu  I  I  cannot  hear  myself 
think  for  the  noise.  Jump  down  from  your  horse,  Le  Balafr^,  and 
cot  his  throat  at  once  —  cut  it  close  under  the  jaws,  down  to  the 
back-bone  ;  that  will  stop  his  cursed  clamor ;  and  then  come 
hither  with  your  knife." 

The  brutal  mandate  was  executed  in  an  instant,  despite  the  fee- 
ble struggles  of  die  old  man,  and  the  screams  of  the  servant -girls, 
who  were  so  near  the  wretched  being  that  his  blood  literally  spirted 
over  their  feet  and  the  hems  of  their  dressea ;  and  then,  bearing 
the  deadly  instrument,  a  huge  double-edged  knife,  with  a  blade  of 
a  band's-breadth,  and  two  feet  in  length,  still  reeking  with  the 
evidence  of  slaughter,  the  scarred  and  savage  ruffian  approached 
hia  chief,  who,  with  bis  vizor  raised,  stood  perfectly  unmoved  and 
ealm,  contemplating  hie  victims  with  an  air  of  quiet,  easy  satia- 
faction.    The  man  looked  at  hun  for  a  sign,  and  he  replied  to  the 
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look  —  "  Wait  I  wtut  a  little  while '.  he  is  coming  to  —  and  it  vme 
^ty  he  ehould  die  without  feeling  it !" 

**  Oh  Qod  !  oh  God  !  —  be  merciful —  spare  him,  thou  man  of 
blood ;—  spaie  him,  and  I  will  blesa  thee  —  pray  for  thee  —  lore 
thee  I  —  yea !  bribe  thee  to  the  deed  of  mercy,  with  all  I  bold  on 
earth !"  exclaimed  the  lovely  Marguerite,  flinging  herself  from 
her  horse  before  hia  knees,  and  clasping  them  ia  agony  as  ahe 
grovelled  at  hie  feet ;  while  her  uncle  heaped  offer  upon  ofiei  of 
ransoros,  that  on  a  fonghten  field  would  have  bought  dearly  an 
Earl'e  freedom. 

"  By  all  that 's  holy,"  answered  the  brute,  "  but  thou  art  won- 
drous beautiful !"  —  and  with  the  words  he  raised  her  from  the 
ground,  and  held  her  for  a  moment's  space  at  his  arm's  length, 
gazing  with  a  critical  eye  into  her  pale  but  lovely  face ;  then 
drawing  her  suddenly  nearer  to  him,  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast 
in  the  closest  embrace,  and  pressed  a  long,  foul  kiss  on  her  retuc< 
tont  lips.  "  Thou  art  most  wondrous  fair,  and  thy  lip  is  as  soft 
and  fragrant  as  a  rosebud  !  I  would  do  mneh  to  earn  the  love  of 
one  so  beautiful ;  but  thou  hast  nothing,  sweet  one,  wherevrith  to 
Inibe  me,  save  thine  own  person,  and  that  is  mine  already,  as  thou 
shalt  learn  ere  long !  Cease  thy  absurd,  unmeaning  prayers,  old 
man,  they  are  of  no  avail.  Balafre,  the  good  youth  is  alive 
enough  to  feel  now !"  and,  at  his  word,  the  ruffian  knelt  down 
coolly,  and  plunged  bis  weapon  three  several  times  into  the  bosom 
of  his  unresisting  victim,  while  with  one  fearful,  shiveriug  shriek, 
Marguerite  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  Red  Bastard. 

**  That  is  well !  that  is  well !  Now  seeing  that  this  worthy 
senior  hath  somewhat  more  of  sense  than  yoong  hopeful,  we  will 
give  him  a  chance  for  life.  Gag  him,  and  tie  him  to  yon  ehestntU 
tree ;  if  he  survive  till  morning,  without  the  wolves  discovering 
him,  be  may  live  yet  many  a  day.  Look  sharp,  my  men !  Bring 
out  yonr  mnle,  monk,  and  bear  me  this  fair  dame  before  you. 
Carefully,  sir  —  and,  mark  me,  see  that  you  do  not  dare  so  much  as 
look  or  breathe  uifon  her  lovingly  !  The  maids  will  ride  on  with  us, 
on  their  own  hackneya  ;  and,  hark  ye,  silly  huasies,  no  wrong  aiiall 
be  done  to  you,  save  that  women  in  their  hearts  deem  no  vrrong, 
phrase  it  as  they  may !  So  ye  keep  ailent  1  but  just  shriek  once, 
again,  and  ye  shall  share  the  fate  of  that  old  dotard.  Andx6,  and* 
yon,  Le  Balafr^,  bring  up  the  males.  Away  1  —  away  1  —  or  we 
ahall  scarce  meet  Tnlebard  by  daybreak!" 

His  orders  were  performed  upon  the  instant,  and  to  the  very 
letter.  The  terrified  girls  ceased  from  their  painful  sobbings; 
the  old  man,  in  despite  of  desperate  resistance,  was  made  fast  to 
the  tree ;  and  the  monk,  bearing  on  his  saddle-bow  the  lovely 
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tnuden,  still,  happily  for  her,  insensifale,  the  Bouge  B^tard 
mounted  his  potent  cha^ei,  and,  with  his  captives  and  his  booty, 
rode  at  a  rapid  pace  into  the  forest,  the  deptha  of  which  were 
now  as  dark  as  midnig^ht. 

In  this  brief  sketch  (which  it  is  intended  to  follow  up  by  a  se- 
Ties  of  articles  each  complete  in  itself,  but  conaected  by  a  slender 
diread  of  common  interest)  the  reader  is  assured  that  the  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  by  the  armed  and  organized  banditti,  who,  under 
the  various  names  of  Routitrt,  Ecorckturs,  Tondettrs,  and  the  like, 
derastated  France  during  the  middle  ages —  sometimes  in  bands 
and  even  armies  ;  burning  cnstles  and  besieging  walled  towns — 
sometimes  atone  or  in  small  parties  —  are  not  only  not  exaggera- 
ted, but  not  even  equalled !  The  truth  would  be  too  horrible  for 
aught  but  stern  and  sober  history.  The  series,  if  completed,  will 
comprise  the  characters  of  the  knight,  the  chatelaine,  the  page,  the 
esquire,  the  vrandering  friar,  the  bishop,  the  troubadour,  the 
trouT^e's  lady,  and  the  king. 


A  VOYAGE  ACROSS  THE  ATLANTIC. 

BY  THE  AUTHOH   OP   "  HOPE  LESLIE,"  ftC. 
To  THE  EdITOK  op  THE  DEMOCBATIC  ReTIBW  I 

SiE :  —  As  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  publish  pretty  copi- 
ous extracts  from  my  journalizing  letters  about  to  be  publi^ed 
by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  I  send  to  you  a  letter  written  at  sea,  not 
included  in  that  collection.  G.  M.  S. 

On  SDAKD  THK  8t.  jAKIt,  IOUI>»  TD  JJUCDOf, 

tUj  «k,  1S39. 

Well,  my  dear  C  ■■—  ■,  did  we  not  save  one  happy  day  from  the 
chances  of  life  by  not  sailing  on  the  first  \  And  we  have  lived 
through  the  parting  with  you  and  all  the  dear  friends  that  came  to 
the  Hook  with  us !  Who  can  tell  the  thoughts  that  are  compresBcd 
'  into  minutes  when  a  Lfe's-Iove  is  in  every  beat  of  the  heart  1  We 
talked  cheerfully  and  laughed  at  M.'s  lame  joke,  when  he  told  me, 
jetting  at  our  little  home-stream,  that  he  hoped  I  should  find  his 
■ister's  House- a-tonic,  —  but  the  sounds  struck  upon  faint,  unan* 
swering  hearts.    The  parting  (passing  1)  bell  found  us  in  the  midst 

of  our  claret  and  crackers,  and  deprived  poor of  his  more 

•olid  lunch  of  ham  and  tongue,  a  raw  material  of  feetuig  as  well 
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as  ideas,  so  pray  do  not  blame  him  if  he  did  not  seem  suitably  sad 
afterward. 

Never  riiall  I  forget  the  ^oup  of  faces  in  your  steameT.  The 
litUe  thing  rose  above  and  sank  below  the  deck  of  our  ship,  and 
those  blanched  cheeks  and  glowing  eyes  seemed  to  speak  from 
another  world.  I  doubt  if  the  last  parting  will  he  harder  to  me 
than  this,  for  then  sense  will  be  duUed,  and  feeling  abated,  and 
faith  in  another  world  stronger,  I  trust,  than  my  hopes  of  the  Old 
World  to  which  we  are  going. 

How  suddenly  you  glided  sway  from  us !  How  strangely  the 
parting  cheering  broke  upon  the  suppressed  sobs  around  mel 
Erery  voice  in  our  noble  ship  that  could  speak  replied  to  yfm. 
Do  yon  remember  the  beautiful  flowers  that  Madame  C.  gave  me  \ 
"  You  will  treasure  them,"  said  F.,  "  long  after  they  have  faded, 
because  they  have  grown  in  your  home-earth."  I  put  them  in 
water  and  had  them  carefully  placed,  and  yesterday,  being  tol- 
erably recovered  from  my  sea-sickness,  I  for  the  first  time  in- 
quired  for  them.  Of  course  they  were  gone — gone  to  deck  the 
mermaids  perhaps.     So  much  for  sentiment  vertia  sensation. 

I  resisted  the  fast-coming  malady  for  an  hour  after  we  parted. 
A  light  fair  breeze  sprang  up.  I  sat  down  on  the  threshold  of 
the  round-house,  and  resolved  to  observe  B.'s  "  dressing  of  the 
ship."  Venns  was  not  attired  by  the  Graces  with  more  eitthu- 
aiasm,  but  my  dull  eye  saw  neither  form  nor  comeliness,  and  I 
very  soon  followed  those  who,  one  by  one,  had  dropped  away 
wretched  enough  into  their  berths,  and  there  we  stayed  for  three 
oblivious  days. 

After  all  there  is  a  compensation  in  this  aea-eicknesa,  that  seems 
to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  considered.  It  comes  at  the 
right  moment.  It  is  an  opiate  for  the  aching  heart,  for  home- 
sickness, for  all  mental  and  moral  ills ;  it  is  even  potent  against 
fear,  for  the  magnificent  dangers  of  the  "  great  and  wide  sea" 
occurred  to  me  yesterday,  coward  as  I  am,  for  the  first  time; 
and  then,  wAtn  it  is  over  (as  it  is  to  most  persons  in  three  or  four 
days),  there  is  such  a  reaction  of  spirits,  such  a  cheerful  sense  of 
escape  and  recovery,  as  to  make  you  quite  tolerant  of  all  lesser 
sea-discomforts.  It  is  a  dark  Lethean  gulf  between  shore  and 
sea-Ufe,  and  once  over,  sea-pleasures,  such  aa  they  are,  begin. 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  officers  of  our  ship.     Captain  S 

is  an  able  sesman  on  deck,  a  quiet  gentleman  in  the  cabin, — as  to 
that,  everywhere  and  at  all  times  a  gentleman.  This  is  the  first 
TOyage  he  has  made  under  the  new  regime  of  having  no  wine  on 
the  table  but  what  is  called  for,  and  he  says  the  quiet  and  eomfo^. 
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resulting  from  it  are  ineatimable.  Nothing  conld  be  more  grotiHy 
unjust  than  the  old  ayatem,  when  ladies,  invalids,  and  abstinents 
of  all  sorts,  were  obliged  to  pay  for  those  who  sat  from  three 
o'clock  till  ten,  guzzling  down  liquors  of  every  kind  and  quality. 
Nor  was  this  the  worst  of  it.  Few  people  are  content  to  pay  for 
nothing,  and  many  who  were  temperate  at  home  tried  at  sea  to 
drink  their  money's  worth ;  and  before  the  voyage  was  ended 
there  was  much  ill  blood  stirred,  and  many  headachea  and  some 
fevers  genetated. 

Everything  is  well  ordered  in  Captain  S.'s  ship.  The  seamen 
have  no  liquor  except  on  extraordinary  occasions.  They  are  re- 
quired to  be  quiet,  to  tread  the  deck  softly,  and  during  the  morn- 
ing watch,  in  slippert ;  to  nse  decent  and  civil  language,  and  to 
call  one  another  by  their  names,  the  universal  soubriquet  of 
"Jack,"  and  "I  say,  von,"  being  forbidden,  for,  as  our  mate,  B., 
says,  they  are  men,  and  have  names,  and  should  be  treated  like 
men. 

B.  in  truth  sails  the  ship.  He  has  the  entire  confidence  of 
every  person  on  board,  from  the  captain  down  to  the  most  doubt- 
ful-minded — you  may  guess  who  that  is.  He  should  not  be  sec- 
ond in  any  ship."  He  has  all  the  virtues  of  a  seaman,  and  a  face 
befitting  them,  —  a  mouth  with  the  most  resolute  and  stem  expres- 
sion on  deck,  and  the  most  winning  smile  in  the  cabin.  There  Is 
the  second  mate  just  coming  across  the  deck,  the  son  of  a  rich 
Hamburgh  merchant,  with  a  face  that  a  painter  would  choose  if  , 
he  would  command  your  sympathies  for  a  young  sea-farer ;  and 
here  is  our  Bteword,  with  a  face  befitting  the  steward  of  a  benev- 
olent society, — and  here,  too.  Is  our  stewardess,  an  English  wo- 
man  of  forty-five,  with  such  shining  hair  and  teeth,  as,  I  think, 
none  bat  an  Englishwoman  of  forty-five  could  show.  Surely  our 
commander  is  a  fancier  of  faces ! 

An  interruption,  a  racing  across  the  deck — "A  sonfileur!  a 
soufflenrl"  screams  Madame  P. — "Abal^no!"  shouts  Francois, 
and  "  a  dolphin !  a  dolphin !"  cry  half  a  dozen  voices.  I  ruah 
with  Frangois'  aid  to  the  bulwarks,  and  see a  porpoise. 

"  Plenty  of  porpoises  on  the  sea!"  cries  ■ ,  with  his  disa- 
greeable cynical  laugh. 

"I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment!"  said  a  kindly  voice.  I 
looked  up  into  the  faces  of  these  two  men,  wondering  if  Heaven 
had  infneed  the  sweet  and  bitter  into  their  dispositions  in  such 
different  proportions,  or  if  a  man  by  his  own  determination  could 
make  his  heart  a  fountain  of  good-will.    The  experiment  is  worth 

faying- -__ 

■  He  hat  since  tieea  made  esptaia  of  a  paekel-tbip.  ' 
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We  have  soine  forty  steertige  pasBeugers.  Their  quaiterB  are 
divided  from  ours  by  a  eail-cloth,  which  invidious  barrier  they 
may  not  pass.  They  ar«,  for  the  most  part,  malconleDt  English, 
'who,  having  been  lured  to  the  United  States  by  dreams  of  an  El- 
dorado, are  disappointed  to  find  that  the  universal  law  is  in  force 
there — Providence's  stern  decree,  that  prosperity  must  be  paid 
for  in  the  old-fashioned  coin  of  industry  and  its  kindred  virtues. 
We  have  tried  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  mutual  kindness  with  these 
people,  making  the  first  advances  by  giving  apples  and  raisins  to 
their  children,  but  they  do  not  meet  us  half-way.  They  are  both 
tkf  and  surly  \  and  I  observe  in  them  what  I  have  often  observed 
in  English  people  of  theii  condition,  an  uncertainty  as  to  their 
relative  position,  and  an  unqoietness  that  is  ready  to  break  forth 
into  presumption  and  insolence.  The  artificial  distinctions  in 
which  they  were  bred  have  ceased — the  forms  and  words  by 
which  they  expressed  deference  are  disused — the  harness  is 
taken  off,  the  blinders  are  removed,  and  they  are  in  possession 
of  a  liberty  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed,  and  are  in  the  midst 
of  objects  which  they  have  never  measured  and  do  not  understand. 
Onr  people,  not  fenced  out  with  briar  hedges,  not  trained  to  a 
proscriptive  and  unmeaning  civility,  learn  to  measure  themselves 
with  others,  and  to  respect  natural  elevations  and  real  distinctions. 
We  all  agree  to  dispense  with  certain  forms  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, but  I  doubt  if  in  your  whole  life  yon  have  been  half-a-dozen 
times  treated  with  premeditated  disrespect  by  your  inferiors  in 
condition.  There  is  one  old  pair  among  the  steerage  passengers 
who  are  quite  an  exception  to  the  prevailing  Bulkiness.  1  have 
seen  them  whenever  the  weather  has  been  tolerable,  sitting  pla- 
cidly, and  for  the  moBt  part  silently,  together,  seeming  like  people 
who  have  come  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  book,  have  wound  up 
its  strong  interests,  and  are  but  waiting  for  a  foregone  conclusion. 

"You  are  old,"  said  I  to  the  good  woman, who  had  been  telling 
me  a  dismal  story  of  the  discomforts  of  the  people  in  the  steet- 
Bge,  "you  are  old  to  be  crosaiag  the  Atlantic." 

"Ah,  indeed,  ma'am,  if  it  were  for  anything  but  to  go  home." 

**  You  are  English  1" 

"Ah  I"  interposed  the  husband  good-humoredly,  " who  would 
be  anything  else  that  could  help  it  V 

"You  should  not  say  that,"  replied  his  wife  meekly,  "since 
our  children  have  chosen  America  for  them  and  theirs." 

"  Well,  and  to  say  the  truth,"  be  resumed,  "  it  is  a  fine  country 
for  the  young,  but  it  is  not  old  England." 

"It  is  not  onr  home,  yon  should  say,"  replied  his  wife  in  an 
apologetic  tone,  and  looking  at  me.  ^OOt^lC 
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**  We  all  allow,"  I  said,  "  there  is  no  place  like  home." 

"  Tine,  ma'am,  we  all  say  it ;  bnt  to  feel  it  one  must  cross  the 
■eas.  Ererybody  wondered  at  us,  but  we  could  not  get  a  con- 
tented feeling — the  trees  did  not  look  natural — the  raiu  on  those 
new  honses  don't  sound  as  it  did  on  the  old  thatched  roof — the 
snn  never  seemed  to  rise  nor  set  in  the  right  place." 

"  But  you  have  left  all  your  children  there." 

"  Yes,  and  all  married  and  doing  well  on  nice  fsnns  in  Ohio; 
they  are  busy  with  the  world,  we  hare  done  with  it — and  we 
want  to  go  home  and  lie  down  in  the  church-yard  where  all  onr 
dead  lie — where  we  are  used  to  everything,  and  everything  will 
look  natural." 

"And  your  children  were  willing  1" 

"Yes  — they  are  good  children  and  hind, — yes — all  but  the 
youngest,  —  she  was  not  willing — no,  not  willing  ;  but  when  she 
•aw  us  pine  she  was  silent — poor  Annie!  —  I  wonder  if  the  peai- 
tree  is  living  you  planted  the  day  she  was  bom,  John  t  The 
shade  of  it  killed  the  rose  that  you  set  for  our  eldest  girl's  birth- 
day." 

"Yes — God  forgave  me — I  remember,"  replied  John,  "but  in- 
deed, ma'am,  the  little  place  was  so  stifled  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
and  the  like,  that  one  could  not  set  down  a  tree  without  killing 
them  with  the  shade  of  it.  There  were  more  flowers  clustered 
under  our  windows  than  you  can  find  on  all  the  big  farms  in 
Ohio.  It  will  be  a  long  day,  ma'am,  before  your  country  will  look 
like  old  England." 

I  too  had  my  preferences,  and  my  aching  longings  for  home, 
and  therefore  I  the  more  respected  the  old  man's,  and  the  less 
wondered  that  he  was  going  home  in  despite  of  all  the  excellent 
reasons  the  political  economist  might  have  given  him  for  remain- 
ing in  our  more  flourishing  land.  I  should  be  very  apt,  like  them, 
to  go  home,  if  but  to  die  amid  old  familiar  things. 

While  we  were  talking  with  the  old  pair,  there  was  a  tall,  hag- 
gard man,  with  uncombed  hair  and  a  death-like  paleness,  stalking 
up  and  down  in  the  narrow  and  encumbered  space  on  the  forward 
deck,  as  if  all  the  world  were  indeed  a  stage,  and  he  the  only 
player.  I  could  find  out  nothing  from  his  fellow-passengera,  but 
that  this  had  been  the  way  of  his  going  on  ever  since  we  etnhaik- 
ed,  that  he  is  muttering  to  himself  sleeping  and  waking — and 
that  he  drinke  more  than  he  eats. 

Oar  gossip- stewardess  has  given  me  some  further  particulars 
of  the  man  who  excited  my  curiosity  last  evening.  He  is  an 
Englishman,  and  hat  been  a  thriving  carpenter  is  New  York.    He 
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Cftine  on  board  in  a  fit  of  niBdnns,  compounded  of  jealousy  and 
alcohol.  This  has,  in  a  degree,  subsided,  but  he  is  stiU  incessant- 
ly murnauTing  something  of  bis  wrongs, — at  one  moment  swear* 
ing  to  return  and  mnrder  bis  wife  and  her  lover,  and  then  remem- 
bering he  has  all  his  money  with  him,  resolving  he  will  leare 
them,  as  the  stewardess  elegantly  expresses  it,  "  to  starve  it  out 
together." 

**  Their  love  or  their  life,  stewardess  1" 

"  Tbeii  love — their  love,  ma'am — such  lore  is  short-lived,  any 
way; — bat  1  think  the  poor  man  wrongs  her  and  himself;  it's 
tiie  delirium-tremens  the  poor  fellow  has,  and  that  malces  him 
conceit  everything.  His  wife  followed  him  to  the  ship  begging 
him  to  go  home  with  her — an  innocent  pretty  woman,  and  she 
sat  on  an  old  box  on  the  end  of  the  wharf,  with  her  baby  in  her 
anna,  and  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  looking  most 
desolate- like,  —  he  swearing  and  stampiog  till  the  mate  stopped 
him,  and  shut  him  down  below. 

Well,  oai  Othello  has  finished  his  drama — not  thrown  himself 
into  the  sea,  but  the  means  whereby  he  lived,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  sovereigns.  This  our  stewaidess  considers  a  far 
more  unquestionable  proof  of  madness  than  a  felo-de-ee.  The 
poor  fellow  threw  the  money  overboard  last  evening,  and  it  has 
had  the  effect  to  sober  him.  He  awoke  this  morning  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  pennyless  condition,  end  he  begins  to  suspect 
he  has  been  in  a  delusion  about  his  wife.  The  passengers  are 
all  astir  with  the  incident.  One  might  imagine  a  morning  paper 
had  come  in.  What  outside  creatures  most  men  and  most  women 
are!  —  they  live  upon  what  is  enacted;  the  world  within,  with 
its  ever-evolving  and  inscrutable  mysteries,  has  nothing  novel  or 
curious  for  them. 

Ob,  ye  dear  friends,  who  "  live  at  home  at  ease" — whose  senses 
unlock  in  the  morning  to  the  singing  of  spring  birds — to  the 
crowing  of  cocks  and  cackling  of  hens  —  to  the  stroke  of  the 
gardener's  hoe  in  the  upturniog  earth  —  to  all  cheerful  domestic 
sounds ;  who  look  out  upon  the  waving  trees,  and  bursting  blos- 
aoms,  and  inhale  earth's  sweetest  odors — oh,  think  of  us  wretches 
waked  to  the  swashing  of  the  water  on  the  side  of  the  ship  almost 
into  our  ears,  who  see  the  blessed  light  of  dsy  only  through  the 
little  glass  eye  of  our  state-room,  and  for  the  music  of  nature, 
the  many  voices  of  the  glad  earth,  hear  the  "  swabbing"  of  the 
decks,  and  for  its  sweetness  have  a  congregation  of  pestilent 
odors  that  make  us  wish  for  the  idols' noses  "that  smell  noti"  , 
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Then  cornea  the  neceisity  of  dreesiag,  a  most  comfortleBs  pro- 
cess in  this  Goofined  air  and  with  these  odious  ship-odorE.  Thinb 
of  washing  one  hand  while  yon  bold  on  with  the  other,  staggering 
from  side  to  side  amid  waving  towels  and  curtains ;  grasping 
comb  and  tooth-bruBh,  and  the  tedious  process  lengtjieaing  as  you 

go.     But  while  I  am  worrying  and  fretting,  K is  sleeping  as 

quietly  as  if  an  angel's  wing  were  broodiDg  over  her.  What 
matters  it,  whether  on  sea  or  land,  while  the  wing  plamed  with 
health,  youth,  and  cheerfulness,  broods  over  us. 

Tou  should  come  to  sea  to  know  iriiat  a  pleasant  incident  in 
every  day's  chapter  is  the  breakfast,  —  coming  out  from  our  little, 
dark,  noisome  dens  to  fresh  air,  cheerful  faces,  and  cheerful  voices. 
If  Columbus  is  permitted  to  look  down  upon  this  Western  ocean 
whose  ways  he  opened,  he  must  smile  as  be  contrasts  these  float- 
ing hotels,  and  tables  covered  with  the  luxnries  of  every  clime,  with 
his  little  ship  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  and  his  salt  and  scanty 
fare.  Here  we  have  for  breakfast  fowls,  beef-steaks,  hot-rolls, 
hot-cakes,  stewed  fruit,  Sec. ;  and  for  dinner,  what  have  we  not  1 

I  have  got  far  into  the  pleasant  depths  of  a  childhood  friend- 
ship with  a  little  girl  in  the  steerage ;  and  had  a  hearty  greeting 
from  one  of  the  sailors,  who  having  heard  me  say  I  was  from  Massa- 
chusetts, told  me  he  was  a  Boston  lad.  We  anchored  upon  "Fa- 
ther Taylor,"  and  were  friends  at  once.  He  likes,  he  says,  "to 
tramp  it  over  the  world,  but  he  does  not  mean  to  be  a  common 
sailor  always."  No  Eastern  man  does,  nor  is  long,  as  our  mate 
says.  He  pronounces  them  the  best  seamen  in  the  world ;  but 
says  you  cannot  keep  them  before  the  mast  —  they  will  go  a-head. 
Happy  the  country  where  this  principle  is  sown  at  broad-cast,  and 
takes  such  root  as  in  ours.  When  we  parted  my  compatriot  prom- 
ised to  "  pull  the  ropes  for  me."  There  are  certain  harmonies 
between  human  beings  that  may  be  brought  out  and  are  worth 
studying.  God  gives  a  natural  tonch  and  an  ear  for  this  music ; 
but  if  the  living  instrument  were  studied  but  half  as  much  as  is 
a  piano  or  a  paltry  guitar,  excellent  harmonies,  that  moke  glad 
the  heart  of  man,  would  often  burst  forth. 


Saturday,  May  11th.  —  I  have  enjoyed  two  hours  exquisitely, 
looking  over  the  bulwarks,  while  the  yesty  waves  are  bounding 
and  leaping  round  the  ship,  throwing  ofi*  jets  of  jewels,  images 
of  beauty  and  joy.  The  ship  is  gliding  with  a  power  that  seems 
spiritual.  The  girls  have  been  singing  and  shouting,  and  we  for- 
get all  sea-troubles.    So  fai  the  sea  has  not  been  the  scene  oC 
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discomfort,  ennui,  and  wretchedneM  it  was  deBcribed  to  hb.  We 
keep  employed  and  good-natured. 

Monday,  13th.  —  Saturday  night  we  aat  on  deck  till  12.  Oni 
singing  trio  were  in  their  best  voice,  as  their  applanding  public  of 
some  balf-dozea  thought ;  and  when,  at  12,  our  stewardess  warned 
ns  to  bed,  we  bade  the  bright  stars  and  blight  mirror  below  them 
sn  nnwilltng  good-night,  and  parted  in  the  expectation  of  passing 
the  next  evening  in  the  light  of  the  new  moon.  But  Seged's  de- 
cree of  happy  days  was  not  more  presumptuont  than  a  mariner's 
promise  of  fair  hours.  Each  hour  has  its  individual,  elemental 
character.  In  the  morning  the  ship  was  pitching  at  snch  a  rate 
that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  we  got  into  the  round-house. 
Black,  smoky  clouds  curtained  the  western  horizon,  and  squally 
ones  scudded  before  us,  giving  us  blasts  for  greetings.     Captain 

S will  not  let  us  call  it  a  gale  —  nothing  more  than  a  gallant 

breeze.  I  have  no  aspirings  to  see  anything  grander  on  the  ocean ; 
its  sublimities  have  too  much  of  the' element  of  terror  for  my 
taste.  The  girls  are  standing  at  the  bulwarks ;  Captain  S  as- 
sures me  there  is  no  danger,  and  they  enjoy  it  all  the  more  for 
the  dashing  they  get,  as  we  now  and  then  ship  a  sea.  Their 
merry  shouts  are  a  pleasant  home-sound  amid  the  roaring  of  the 
ocean.  The  poor  steerage  passengers  are  obliged  to  hide  their 
heads  in  their  dismivl  berths,  as  the  water  is  dashing  over  the 
bowsprit. 

The  sailors  are  my  constant  admiration  —  their  obedience, 
promptness,  calmness,  and  intrepidity.  When  I  see  these  men 
mounting  in  all  this  hurly-burly  to  the  round-top,  fearless  as  birds, 
and  trundling  the  ropes  on  the  right  use  of  which  our  lives  depend, 
as  calmly  as  we,  in  our  quiet  homes,  pull  the  threads  of  our  sew- 
ing, I  cannot  but  laugh  at  certain  bold  theories  about  the  sexes. 
What  may  be  in  the  future  developments  of  society  we  know 
not — the  possible  is  in  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  the  future; 
bnt  what  a  yotmg  lady  embroidering  a  bell-rope,  and  what  a  sailor 
reefing  a  sail  in  a  storm,  actually  are,  we  know.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  some  striking  exceptions  to  the  general  destiny  and  charac- 
ter,— that  magnanimous  creature,  'Grace  Darling,'  for  example. 

Wtdnetday,  15tA.  —  We  have  just  been  speaking  an  English  ship 
from  Barbadoes,  which  lay  to,  awaiting  us.  It  is  a  stirring  scene 
on  the  lonely  track,  when  you  seem  cut  off  from  the  human  race, 
suddenly  to  come  upon  fellow-beings,  with  wants,  projects,  sym- 
pathies answering  to  your  own,  as  face  to  face, — to  see  and  hear 
them  for  an  instant,  and  then  to  part  for  ever !  i 

The  passengers  were  all  on  deck,  B — ■  ■■  manoiuvring  the  ship,    ■'•  . 
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knd  G>ptaia  S  exohHnging  greeting*  through  the  speiking- 
tnimpet,  when  I  felt  my  gown  graqwd,  and,  turning  ^ound,  saw 
little  Suoh  L.'8  nnrse,  [wle  and  panic-atruck.  "  Thank  the  Al- 
mighty!" ahe  exclaimed,  "we   are  safe.     I  thought   they  were 

pirates.  Iheardthe  word  from  them,' YoamoM  give  up!'"  B , 

laughing,  exclaimed,  "  Pirates !  —  they  have  one  red  cap  on  the 
starboard  quarter,  one  monkey,  two  perroquets,  three  oranges,  and 
no  bananas !"  A  harmless  equipage,  truly !  —  but  I  am  the  last  per- 
son that  should  scorn  groundless  fear. 

ThvTtday,  \%tk,  —  Last  night  appeared  "the  Northern  Lights," 
the  first  number  of  our  paper,  with  a  capital  caricature  vignette  by 
one  of  our  artists.     M  is  the  editor  ;  it  was  read  aloud,  and 

what  with  the  writers  for  our  audience,  the  reader's  piquant  eiS' 
phasis  and  flaahiag  eyes,  and  an  atmosphere  of  amour  proprt,  it 
went  off  charmingly.  Afterward,  our  three  musicians  fell  to  their 
guitars  and  songs,  while  a  merry  set  of  our  messmates  formed 
themselves  into  a  gallery  audience,  stood  at  the  skylight,  and 
showered  down  applauses,  encores,  snd  prunes,  on  our  performers. 
So  you  see  our  riiip-life  is  not  so  dismal  as  you  may  imagine. 

Friday,  Vlth.  —  We  have  been  on  deck  to  see  the  setting  sun. 
It  set  clear  for  the  first  time  since  we  left  New  York,  dropped  ita 
golden  light  into  the  ocean,  and  was  gone.  I  have  heard  all  my 
life  of  sunset  at  sea.  Now  that  I  have  seen  it,  it  seems  to  me 
not  comparable  in  beauty  to  a  sunset  among  our  hills  with  a  wavy 
horizon  of  trees  and  mountains,  every  ray  caught  and  reflected  by  the 
varied  landscape,  the  good-night  beams  burnishing  the  windows 
of  happy  homes,  dancing  on  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees  that 
shade  these  homes,  reflected  on  the  soft  blue  smoke  that  curls  up 
from  the  hospitable  chimneys,  glowing  on  the  harvest  hill-side, 
shining  back  from  the  steel-like  lake,  and  finally  dybg  away  on 
the  mountain  tops.  Here  all  is  sea  and  sky,  sky  and  sea  —  unity 
and  grandeur  to  be  sure,  God  in  his  wonderful  works,  not  in  his 
tender  fatherly  visitation  to  man,  and  lingering  in  his  truest  sym- 
bol with  his  social  children. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  went  again  on  deck  to  see  a  night  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  setting  sun.  There  was  a  mass  of  heavy  clouds 
shrouding  the  western  horizon,  like  the  outspread  wing  of  a  de- 
mon brooding  over  terrors  and  danger.  There  was  an  indiatinct- 
Dess,  a  depth  of  gloom,  a  shadowing  forth  of  the  dark  passage 
from  time  to  eternity.  Above  this  cloud,  shining  in  a  bright  field, 
with  a  thousand  stars  around  her,  was  the  moon,  five  days  old. 
A  faint  silvery  Ught,  at  first  but  a  speck,  shone  on  the  edge  of  the 
datk  cloud.  V.  B.  said  it  was  the  evening  star,  and  while  we 
were  debating  whether  it  wore  or  were  not,  could  or  could  not  be, 
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this  moat  beautifn)  of  tbeplanets  abot  out,  and —  1  don't  know  why, 
but  that  it  produced  the  aenaationa  that  young,  bright,  and  tender 
thingado — L,  and  I  exclaimed  io  the  aame  breath,  "Itremindame 
of  dear  little  H !" 

The  celestial  melo-dnuna  (pardon  the  belittling  deaignation) 
was  not  over.  At  twelve,  we  had  a  brilliant  aorora-borealiB.  The 
lights  streamed  up  from  that  aame  black  cloud  aa  if  touched  by 
the  divine  hand  it  bad  opened,  and  sent  up  their  bright  tokena 
from  the  world  it  hid.  I  have  aeen  aplendid  northom  lights  be- 
fore. Do  you  remember  those  of  the  winter  of  '37,  when,  on  first 
looking  out  of  the  window,  we  thoaght  the  country  waa  lit  up 
with  some  great  conflagration!  Our  snowy  hille  were  tinted  with 
the  reflection  of  the  rose-colored  hues  that  extended  quite  to  the 
zenith.  I  remember  that,  in  spite  of  the  mercury  having  fallen  to 
sixteen  below  zero,  the  village  street  rang  with  voices.  It  seemed 
like  a  general  turn-out  of  a  moonlit  summer's  evening.  But  laat 
nigbt'a  spectacle  was  sublime.  The  column  of  light  was  reflected 
on  the  ocean — It  was  element  discoursing  to  element  a  revelation 
from  another  world.  To-day  the  curtain  baa  fallen,  we  have  return- 
ed to  our  general  ill  luck  of  easterly  winda,  drizzling  rainB,aDd  lead- 
en skies,  so  1  am  not  like  to  bore  yon  with  any  more  aea  acenery. 

Thursday,  23</.  —  I  waa  awoke  thia  morning  by  what  Captain 

S indulges  me  in  calling  a  gale,  though  it  proved  a  very  short 

one.  Our  stewardess  came  early  to  my  state-rcwm  to  comfort 
me  with  faer  ataple  conaolationa :  'It  waa  a  king  of  a  day  to  any 
Misa  A.  had  when  ahe  waa  on  board  the  St.  James — it  didn't 
blowathimble-full!'  and  like  chambermaid  asanrancea.  I  hurried 
on  my  clothes  and  went  on  deck.  Madeline  Grey  stood  there 
wrapped  in  her  gray  cloak.  She,  with  her  half-inspired  old  face,  waa 

a  fit  impersonation  of  the  queen  of  the  elements^  and  M ,  his 

melancholy  eye  for  once  lighted,  bent  with  a  poet'a  earnestness 
on  the  lashed  waves.  Captain  S was  aa  courteoua  and  com- 
posed as  if  he  had  been  in  a  drawing-room,  \obody  else  waa 
stirring  aave  the  sailora,  and  they  were  stirring  enough.  .  .  The 
tremendous  roar  of  the  ocean  most  struck  me.  There  waa  a  Di- 
vine power  in  ita  mighty  voice.  The  effect  waa  more  astounding 
than  the  sound  of  Niagara.  There  yon  are  eneompaaaed  with  quiet 
objects,  the  aoftly  breathing  woods,  the  immoreable  hills,  the 
steadfast  rocka,  —  but  here  rushes  from  every  quarter  the  mighty 
sonnd.  Xo  recession,  no  hiding-place,  no  rest,  no  repose! — you  move 
on,  and,  seeming  to  grow  loader  and  louder,  the  roar  follows  yon. 
Sunday  Evening,  2&A. — We  have  been  pitching  and  tumbUng  all 

day.     At  2,  Mr.  H preached  a  sermon  to  us,  and  sweet  voices 

blended  in  sacred  music.    Mr.  H.  is  a  Scotch  Wesleyan  Methodist 
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miflsiomuy,  who  has  been  twentf  years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  he 
is  well  fitted  to  be  a  preacher  of  righteousness  all  over  the  world. 
He  is  a  most  cheerful  and  instructive  member  of  our  ship's  com- 
pany ;  and  his  calling,  instead  of  being  in  any  way  oflensive,  rather 
gires  value  and  currency  to  his  good  sense  snd  good  humor.  All 
on  board,  black  spirits  and  gray,  honor  the  old  veteran,  and  admire 
theresolutionwith  which  he  enduresaracking  cough,  night  and  day. 

If  you  have  read  my  joiimal  up  to  this  point  wiikout  skip- 
i"*'"?!  y^  "TB  pretty  well  acquainted  with  our  dramatis-persons, 
and  do  yon  not  think  we  get  on  famously,  considering  we  have 
sixteen  womankind  in  this  narrow  space  1  Elements  of  discord  no 
doubt  these  are,  if  there  were  an  evil  spirit  to  bring  them  out. 
We  might  fight  like  cats  for  the  only  two  sofas,  the  greatest  lux- 
ury on  ship-board,  which  some  of  us  certainly  do  enjoy  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  an  undue  portion  of  the  time.    Then  there  is 

— 's  taste  for  general  dictation  (going  to  the  length  of  hints 

to  the  captain  how  to  manage  his  ship  !)  which  has  won  for  her  the 
sobriquet  of '  commodore ;'  and  poor  old  Madeline  Grey's  just  com- 
plaints of  the  stewardess'  favoritism  j  and  above  all,  the  little  nui- 
sance "  Jolly"  who  OUT  mate  declares  is  worse  than  a  snow-storm. 
There !  while  I  am  writing  about  him,  he  has  had  a  tumble  out  of 
the  swing,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  adcs  with  a  mischievous 
smile,  "  Will  the  wound  prove  fatal  1"  Parents  who  make  their 
children  odious  should  be  classed  with  those  felons  who  poison 
water-sources,  for  they  spoil  the  sweetest  things  that  Heaven 
has  given  us. 

Our  three  young  sxtists  are  continually  on  deck  noting  and  en- 
joying every  fresh  aspect  of  sea  scenery.  V.  B.  is  the  only  one 
of  them,  or  of  the  ship's  company,  who  has  bad  zeal  enough  to  set 
up  all  night  to  see  the  moon  set  and  the  sun  rise.  These  three 
interesting  men  are  on  their  way  to  Rome  to  study  their  art,  —  we 
daily  rejoice  in  the  fate  that  made  them  of  our  company.  There 
may  he  quackery,  affectation,  and  pretence,  about  art  in  the  old 
world,  but  I  think  there  is  little  of  it  with  us.  We  have  not  eaoa^ 
of  the  real  thing  to  give  value  to  its  counterfeit ;  and  in  our  money- 
seeking  community,  where  every  nerve  is  strained  to  get  riches, 
as  if  riches  were  an  end  and  not  a  means,  there  is  something  truly 
noble  in  young  men  starting  in  a  career  that  holds  out  no  lure  of 
wealth,  that  at  most  promises  but  the  means  of  pursuing  their  srt, 
and  those  means  ever  moderate  and  often  insecure.  They  show 
themselves,  in  the  start,  capable  of  rising  above  tfae  grogs  material 
world }  and  without  any  of  those  outside  things  that  give  value  to 
life  in  common  eyes,  and  distinction  to  common  men,  they  rise 
stt  once  to  a  rank  far  above  them,  and  form  an  arirtocracy  to  which 
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deference  is  due,  snd  will  be  paid  even  no  the  bioad  platform 
of  onr  society  —  unqueBtionable  defercDce,  when  to  talent  for  art 
are  added  the  high  morela  and  attractive  manners  of  onr  diipmatea. 

While  V.  B.  was  outwatching  the  Btars,  our  kind  mate,  according 
to  his  promise,  tapped  at  my  door.  It  was  just  before  the  morn- 
ing watch.  I  called  the  girls,  and  we  went  on  deck  to  see  the  sua 
rise  —  it  was  a  glorious  sight  to  see,  but  not  by  a  thousand-fold  so 
lovely  as  when  it  comes  over  our  own  eastern  hill  —  so  comfort 
yourselves,  ye  idle  stayers-at-home! 

Monday,  Z7tA. — We  had  a  religious  service  on  deck  yesterday. 
The  sea  was  as  calm  as  our  "Mountain Mirror."  Worship  is 
surely  a  natural  voice  in  such  a  scene.  I  looked  to  see  onr  steer- 
age passengers  avail  themselves  of  their  first  opportunity  of 
coming  on  the  quarter-deck.  Out  of  the  forty-two,  there  were 
but  my  friends  the  old  pair  and  three  or  four  women  who  passed 
the  sail-cloth  barrier  —  "  the  line  of  demarcation,"  as  one  of  the 
steerage  ladies  called  it  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  Poor  creatures  I 
I  do  not  blame  them.  I  wonder  that  the  necessary,  and  above  aD, 
the  unnecessary  disparities  of  life  do  not  oftener  produce  dislike  and 
eiasperation  in  those  who  are  thrust  to  the  outer  side  of  the  "  sail- 
cloth"  barrier  of  society.  Faith  in  God  comelh  by  inspiration  — 
it  takes  a  long  course  of  moral  cultivation  to  perfect  faith  in  man. 

Tut»day,  28f  A.  —  Still  beating  against  the  east  wind.  "  A  hard- 
hearted wind  "  B.  truly  calls  it.  I  do  not  perceive  that  seamen 
are  more  weatherwise  than  we  land-folk.  For  the  last  tea  days, 
captain,  mate,  and  all,  have  been  at  fault  in  their  predictions. 
The  prolongation  of  our  voyage  makes  me  feel  too  vividly  the 
distance  between  us.  Home-faces  pass  before  me  as  distinctly  as 
the  ghostly  procession  before  Macbeth.  The  dear  familiar  places 
appear  too.  The  garden-door  in  the  long  parlor  is  open,  and  the 
budding  honeysuckle  creeping  around  it.  I  see  the  trees  with  their 
half-grown  leaves,  their  thin  May  foliage,  on  the  mountain-side— 
the  "great  bridge" — the  meadows — the  early  flowers!  I  have 
dreamed,  almost  every  night  since  I  have  been  on  ship-board,  of  onr 
dead.  And  this  is  not  alone  my  experience.  Every  morning  I 
hear  some  one  of  the  women  recounting  a  dream  of  some  long- 
gone  friend  of  whom  she  "  has  not  dreamed  for  years," — is  not  this 
enough  to  moke  one  superstitious  %  It  is  said  that  as  we  approach 
death  we  recur  to  the  associations  of  our  childhood ;  even  Fal- 
staff,  world-worn  as  he  was,  "  prattled  o'  green  fields"  in  his  ex- 
tremity. The  dead  and  the  distant  are,  alas !  equally  beyond  ooi 
reach — >  equally  lights  in  our  firmament. 

A  pilot  from  the  Scylla  islands  spoke  na  this  monuog,  hringi^x'^ 
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with  him  fresh  fish,  polatoes,  and  that  staple  of  life  to  all  Amet- 
ic as  mankind  —  a  newspaper  I  He  tells  us  the  wind  has  blown 
from  the  east  for  six  weeks,  and  as  the  east  wind  in  this  latitude 
blows  on  an  average  two  months  out  of  the  twelve,  we  may  hope 
for  an  end  of  it  in  a  fortnight !  "  Patience  is  a  great  help."  We 
have  taken  out  our  life-preservers,  and  had  a  merry  time  blowing 
them  up.  We  have  not  thought  of  them  before  since  we  left 
New  York,  when  R.  W.  made  himself  so  merry,  fancying  us  gir- 
dled with  them,  and  sparred  and  mounted  on  sea-horses,  career- 
ing about  the  Atlantic  ocean! 

SatuTday,  June  1«.  —  Still  beating  about  in  the  Channel.  We 
passed  very  near  the  Eddystone  light-house  this  morning,  and  the 
ladies  were  not  called  up  to  see  it,  because,  forsooth,  the  deck 
was  wet!  This  is  suffering  from  very  delicateness,  indeed;  and 
thus  women  are  cut  off  from  half  the  uses  and  enjoyments  of  life, 
lest  they  should  soil  a  dress,  or  damp  their  feet  —  poor  tbing;s? 
Since  breakfast  we  have  seen  land.  England!  But,  alas!  by 
writing  the  word,  and  putting  the  boldest  stroke  of  my  pen  under 
it,  I  cannot  send  the  thrUl  through  your  heart  that  went  tbrougii 
mine  at  this  first  sight  of  the  home  of  our  fathers.  The  outline 
of  the  shore  is  bold  and  rocky ;  some  points  resemble  the  Polisa- 
doee,  and  others  remind  me  of  the  boldest  sleeps  in  our  Hudson- 
river  highlands.     Now  and  then  there  is  a  recession  of  the  hills 

and  we  descry  a  road,  a  village.     Dr.  M sees  the  hedge-rows. 

L ,  bless  the  senses  of  fifteen  !  can  smell  the  violets,  and  see 

the  children  jumping  over  the  hay-cocks  !  Our  artists  are  charmed 
with  the  novelty  of  the  outlines,  and  our  English  friend  is  clap- 
ping hei  bands,  as  if  these  green  hills  were  living  friends. 

Sunday,  2(f .  —  Our  fifth  Sunday  on  board  I  We  had  a  last  sermon 

from  our  good  friend  Mr.  H ,  full  of  the  spirit  of  our  reVgioa 

of  peace  and  love.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  clergymen  so  often  lose 
such  golden  opportunities  as  this,  on  shipbosrd,  of  commending 

their  religion  by  inspiring  regard  for  its  preachers  !     Mr.  H 

has  been  one  of  the  most  cheerful  members  of  our  social  com- 
pact—  and  who  should  be  so  cheerful  as  those  whose  business  it 

ia  to  fit  us  for  a  happier  world  \     Mr.  H has  no  professionsl 

pedantry,  technicality,  or  sanctimony.  His  religion  is  an  every- 
day-garment ;  he  wears  it  easily  and  gracefully  as  if  he  were  used 
to  it.  

Monday,  3d.  —  A  clear  sun  at  last  I  The  Needles  in  sight— 
a  fair  breeze,  and  a  good  hope  of  landing  in  a  few  hours. 

Tuuday,  Ath. — Out  evil  luck  of  head-winds  pursued  us  to  tie 
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but.  I  had  hardljr  written  down  out  fair  breeze,  when  it  turned 
npoa  us,  and  we  crawled  round  the  Needles  and  cast  anchor  on 
the  Mother  Bank.  Our  vision  of  clean  sheets  and  ample  beds  van- 
ished,  and  we  were  in  the  condition  of  many  poor  fools  who  are 
spoiled  \>Y  flattering  anticipations  for  a  very  comfortable  reality. 
A  droll  spectacle  was  our  ship  this  morning,  with  dressing  up  and 
packing  up.  We  hardly  knew  some  of  oar  shabby  shipmates 
when  they  came  forth  all  shaTcn  and  shorn  (their  slongbs  cast), 
in  velvet  waistcoats,  gold  chains,  brushed  hats,  the  women  in  their 
land  gear,  and  poor  "Jolly"  absolutely  made  over,  Ttcaat,  with  a 
pretty  clean  dress,  a  new  straw  hat,  a  iriiip  in  one  hand,  and  a 
trumpet  in  the  other.  "  Three  cheers  for  Jolly !"  cried  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  three  were  given,  accompanied  with  a  blast  of  Jolly's 
trumpet.  M.'s  appearance  on  deck  caused  quite  as  much  sen- 
sation as  Jolly's,  but  of  a  different  kind.  She  has  been  confined 
to  her  berth  almost  invariably  since  we  left  New  York  —  sea-sick 
five  weeks!  — and  yet  when  we,  who  have  had  the  deck,  the  table, 
and  all  possible  sea-board  varieties,  to  alleviate  our  condition,  have 
chafed  and  fretted,  she  has  been  uniformly  cheerful  and  agreeable. 
A  notable  triumph  this,  of  the  morale  over  the  phytique,  is  it  noti 
There  is  much  heroism  that  is  never  chronicled. 

Boat  after  boat  came  alongside  to  convey  our  passengers  to 
Portsmouth.  Our  artist-friends,  the  London  picture  galleries  al- 
ready dancing  before  their  eyes,  were  the  first  to  be  off  G 
kept  up  his  humorous  aSectation  of  Dalgtttyism  to  the  last,  and 
declaring,  in  a  melting  appeal  to  his  fair  young  fellow- passengers, 
that  he  had  had  no  breakfast,  they  abstracted  bread  and  crackers 
from  the  steward's  pantry  and  sent  down  upon  him,  and  he  grasp- 
ed the  shower  of  manna,  fixing  his  laughing  eyes  on  his  patron* 
saints,  and  bowing  his  head  like  a  mandarin, —  and  off  they  went 

amid  hurras  and  the  waving  of  caps,  handkerchiefs,  and  G 's 

tronbabour  cloak.  The  captain's  cutter  came  at  last,  and  we  left  the 
ship  with  a  blessing  on  every  plank  of  the  good  St.  James.  It 
was  a  sad  parting — it  seemed  like  a  bit  of  home,  for  the  feet  of  oni 
dear  friends  there  have  trodden  it,  —  and  very  sad  parting  with  out 
mess-mates  with  whom  we  have  been  for  a  month  separated  from 
all  the  world,  and  involved  in  a  common  destiny. 

Of  all  remedies  for  a  mind  diseased,  inflamed  with  passion,  irri> 
tated  with  petty  resentments,  discolored  with  envy,  or  inflated 
with  vanity,  1  would  recommend  a  sea  voyage.  You  seem 
in  some  sort  to  have  passed  away  from  the  world ;  you  judge 
others  dispassionately,  yourself  fairly  ;  your  prejudices  fade  away, 
your  desires  are  calmed,  your  regrets  are  softened,  your  reaent- 
ments  vanquished  —  you  are  at  pease  with  all  men ! 
Q2 
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THE  COMMON  LOT. 

BT  B.  WAIUCE  com,  UQ. 

How  deep  that  feeling  in  the  heart, 

Mott  deep  whea  least  coafessed, 
Mott  sad  when  not  a  tear  irill  atart 

To  purge  it  from  the  breaai, — 
A  donbtiDg  wish — a  dread  —  a  pain  — 

A  heavy  darkness  weighing  down 
Hope's  wings,  when  upward  most  they  atram— 

Obtirion's  shadow  —  fonnne'a  frown  — 
That  fear,  when  this  our  clay  is  not, 
Out  love,  our  self,  will  be  forgot ! 

I  scarcely  knew  that  I  could  feel 

What  now  too  well  I  know. 
When  to  my  childhood's  thoughts  wotdd  stod 

Dim  shapes,  sod  whisper  low: 
"Ages  have  passed  since  we  were  men 

Who  dared  the  worm  to  touch  our  name, 
Who  thought  when  dead  lo  lire  again 

In  the  eiemity  of  Fame. 
We  lived,  we  died  —  earth  knows  us  not ; 
We  are,  and  thou  shall  be — fo^ol ! 

"  Great  fame  was  outs — we  led  the  way 

In  honorable  strife ; 
We  conquered,  but  our  mortal  day 

MeasDied  our  glory's  life. 
We  loved  the  land  our  fathers  won, 

And  gave  to  us,  their  children,  free; 
We  bled  that  stiil  from  sire  to  son 

The  pure  bequest  as  pure  might  be. 
No  pillar  marks  our  burial  spot 
We  are,  and  thou  shall  he — forgot  ?' 

Or  changing  thus: — "We  loved,  we  died. 

And  bitterly  were  wept; 
A  year,  and  she  who  loneliest  sighed. 

Watch  for  new  lovers  kept 
She  who  first  freed  our  fettered  thought, 

Whom  more  we  loved  than  all  beside. 
Had  other  sons,  and  barely  taught 

That  ere  they  lived  their  brother  diedl 
Death  makes  en  unregarded  blot: 
We  were,  and  thou  ahalt  be— forgot!" 
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And  stroDgly,  when  they  ptsHd,  I  ttrore 

To  think  it  dreaming  Tain ; 
To  hope  that  lore  remembered  lore,  ' 

When  dust  was  dust  again ; 
That  where  we  siored  our  wealth  of  trust 

In  hearts  akin,  or  pledged  to  ours. 
Time's  ihefi  and  disaffectioa's  mst 

Id  Tain  would  urge  their  ptinf  powers ; 
That  earth  and  memorjt  held  some  spot 
Where  I  could  never  be  forgot. 

Ah !  bitter  truth,  earth  holds  no  heart 

So  faithful  and  so  true, 
But  will  for  pleasure  freely  start, 

When  griefs  no  longer  new. 
Woman  foists  her  suckiag  child ; 

Fond  wires,  just  widowed,  wed  again; 
And  grief  that  raves  most  hopeless  trild, 

Ere  long  cau  miile  at  Tanished  pain; 
For  nature  gives  a  common  lot, 
To  tiTe,  to  love,  to  be  fo^t! 


TERRESTRIAL   MAGNETISM.* 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  our  times  are  characterized  by 
the  nnmerous  useful  end  scientific  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  since  the  beginning  of  this  centtiry,  and  continue  to  he 
made  every  day  ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  no  epoch  in  th« 
history  of  humanity  can  boast  of  more  striking  discoveries  than 
the  present.  And  we  have  truly  many  inventions  to  enumerate, 
many  machines  and  products  to  exhibit :  steam-engines  of  all 
kinds  applied  to  all  kinds  of  uses ;  gas  lights  by  which,  in  large 
cities,  the  nights  are  transformed  into  days ;  hydrogen  gas  bal- 
loons, and  numberless  scientilic  inTentions  and  discoveries  of  the 
first  order,  — without  even  mentioning  phrenology  which  enables 
US,  say  its  votaries,  to  read  the  character,  tnate,  talents,  defects, 
nnd  qualities  of  every  one  ;  or  animal  magnetism,  by  which  any 
individual  is  enabled  to  examine  the  interior  of  his  own  organiza- 
tion, and  to  know  what  is  transpiring  in  his  neighbor's  room  with- 
out having  ever  entered  it.  This  admitted  superiority  of  our 
day  becomes,  however,  a  little  more  questionable  when  we  take 
the  trouble  faithfiiUy  to  compare  its  inventions  and  discoveries  with 

'  Memoirs  of  tlie  Ameriean  Academy.    An  acconnt  of  the  msgncUe  obterva- 
tioDS  mads  at  the  obserrstonr  of  Hsrvard  Uaiversitr,  Cambridge,  by  Joseph    ^,,1 ,, 
hmerii^,  Ballis  ProTnsor  of  Halhcmatics  ud  Natnnl  Fhiksophr,  and  W.  '-'<> 
Cianeh  Bond,  AMtomdumI  Observer  to  the  Collage. 
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thon  made  in  formei  timeB,  and  eapecialljr  since  the  fourteenlb 
century ;  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  among  those  to  which  tbat 
period  lays  claim,  arc  to  be  enumented  tbe  fabrication  of  paper, 
the  art  of  printing,  and  the  discovery  of  America,  we  ahall  find 
the  judgment  in  our  own  favor,  at  the  expense  of  preceding  gene- 
rations, to  be  a  little  precipitate  so  far  as  it  regards  useful  discor- 
cries;  and  that  our  verdict  resembles  the  one  usually  pronounced 
where  the  judge  is  a  party  interested.  Nor  were  the  scientific 
inventions  of  the  seventeenth  century  inferior  to  those  made  in 
more  modem  times.  To  cite  one  only  of  a  great  number,  that 
of  tbe  telescope  may  be  talcen  as  an  example.  Although  but  a 
scientific  toy  in  the  eyes  of  most  persons,  yet,  if  more  attentively 
considered,  it  will  be  found  to  deserve  another  and  a  higher 
name.  What  a  revelation  there  was  for  the  astronomers  and  phi- 
losophers of  those  days  in  the  discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter 
and  his  beautiful  di^  and  belts !  in  the  extraordinary  appearance 
of  Saturn  with  his  globe,  and  its  encircling  rings  I  in  the  phases 
of  Venus  and  Mercury,  and  ia  the  immense  mountainous  chains, 
the  steep  and  lofty  peahi,  the  volcano-like  conical  elevations,  the 
valteys  and  the  plains  of  the  moon !  It  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, now  that  we  learn  in  our  spelling-books  what  is  known 
about  the  solar  system,  how  deep  an  impression  their  first  glance, 
through  a  telescope,  at  Saturn,  or  any  other  of  the  most  brilliant 
planets,  mnde  upon  the  astronomers  of  Galileo's  day,  did  not  our 
libraries  contain  the  books  in  which  their  sentiments  of  wonder  and 
delight  are  recorded.  We  may  possibly  experience  tike  sensa- 
tions upon  beholding,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  those  brilliant  north- 
ern-lights which,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  so  often  illumine  the 
Heavens  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Mackinaw  are  so  familiar.  No  other 
natural  phenomenon  is  comparable  to  this,  or  so  forcibly  awakens 
in  the  bosom  of  the  spectator  those  mingled  feelings  of  venera- 
tion and  adoration,  and  that  state  of  exaltation,  which  proclaim 
that  above  the  beings  of  this  world  there  must  be  others  infinitely 
superior  in  all  respects  to  himself,  and,  revealing  the  presence  of 
the  Almighty,  enkindle  a  longing  to  kneel  before  him  in  love 
and  awe. 

Such  we  find  were  the  emotions  of  many  learned  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century  on  contemplating  the  magnificence  of  the 
planets  and  their  satellites  through  the  telescope.  This  maybe 
especially  seen,  among  others,  in  a  work  of  P.  Kircher,  called 
"  Itinerarium  Extaticum,"  be.  —  ExUtic  Voyage  to  the  Moon  and 
Planets. 

The  discovery  of  the  telescope  was  indeed  a  great  discovery, 
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ud  yet  ■eemiogly  prodactiv*  of  no  great  useful,  practical  result. 
Galileo,  it  is  trae,  thought  that  hy  the  aid  of  the  satellitet  of  Ju- 
piter it  would  be  possible  to  find  the  long;itude  at  sea;  but  after 
more  than  two  centuries,  his  idea,  though  theoretically  true,  baa 
proved  impracticable,  —  and  even  the  glorious  discoveries  of  Her- 
achet,  with  his  gigantic  telescope,  did  not  have  any  immediate 
effect  npOD  the  physical  welfare  of  society.  But  who  can  calcu- 
late the  good  this  discovery  produced  indirectly,  by  enlarging  the 
■cope  of  human  ideas,  and  leading  to  new  fields  of  researches ; 
and  thus  its  effect  upon  the  moral  and  inteUectual  state  of  mankind  1 

There  are,  among  the  branches  of  scientific  reMarches  which 
occupy  modem  philosophers,  some  which  do  not  captivate  the  at> 
tention  of  the  majority  by  any  brilliant  promises  of  leading  to 
practical  results  of  a  general  interest.  They  are  generally,  how- 
ever, precisely  those  to  which  the  students  most  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  sciences  give  their  attention  and  apply  their  talenta 
and  experience.  For,  the  very  reason  for  which  the  public  at 
large  does  not  take  a  ^eat  interest  in  them,  repels  any  one  who 
considers  science  as  a  profession  by  which  he  Is  to  make  money, 
and  even  those  who  are  excited  by  ambition  only,  to  join  the  ex- 
pedition of  discoverers. 

The  investigation  of  the  laws  of  Terrestrial  Hagnetiam  is  one 
of  those  questions  whose  solution  is  connected  with  the  greatest 
practical  difficulties,  and  requires  years  before  it  can  be  attempted, 
and  perhaps  centuries  before  it  can  be  accomplished.  The  philoso- 
pher who  begins  the  work  cannot  expect  to  see  it  completed:  all 
that  he  can  hope  for,  is  to  gather  himself  some  of  the  materials 
out  of  which  future  builders  may  erect  the  edifice,  and  the  utmost 
result  he  can  aim  at,  is  to  lay  the  foundations,  of  the  structure. 
And  yet  so  much  is  to  be  expected  from  the  knowledge  of  that 
aubject,  that  many  devote  themaetves  with  the  most  ardent  zeal 
to  its  investigation  I 

Few  of  our  readers  we  suppose  are  onacquainted  with  the  mar- 
iner's compass,  and  with  the  magnetic  needle,  which  is  its  princi- 
pal part.  In  its  most  simple  shape,  this  needle  may  be  imagined 
a  small  bar  of  steel  equally  thick  and  broad  through  its  whole 
length.  It  may  be  supposed  to  be  suspended  by  a  simple  silk 
thread,  without  torsion,  so  as  to  take  a  horizontal  position.  If 
magnetised,  this  small  bar  will  oscillate,  like  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock,  around  a  certain  position,  in  which  it  will  finally  be  at  rest 
If  moved  either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right,  it  will  begin  again  to 
oscillate  as  formerly,  and  again  resume  its  former  position.  This 
position  to  which  it  always  returns,  is  such  that  one  end  of  the  bar 
points  toward  the  North,  and  the  other  toward  the  South.    Hence, 
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of  courae  the  possibility  of  eteeriag  ft  ship  in  a  given  direction,  by 
the  aid  of  such  a  needle.  In  earlier  times,  after  the  discorery  of 
the  property  posieseed  by  the  magnet  of  pointing  toward  the  North, 
it  was  believed  that  its  direction  lay  actually  on  the  line  runDing 
from  North  to  South ;  but  as  soon  as  greater  attention  was  paid  to 
the  phenomenon,  it  was  discovered  that  the  coincidence  with  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  and  the  meridian,  did  not  really 
take  place  in  moat  points  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Colum- 
bus is  said  to  have  made  this  discovery  in  one  of  his  voyages.  In 
some  places  the  North  end  of  tha  needle  deviates  toward  the 
West,  in  others  toward  the  East.  Between  them  are  places  where 
the  direction  of  the  needle  is  in  the  meridian.  The  angle  which 
the  needle  makes  with  the  meridian  is  called  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  or,  more  exactly,  its  declination.  All  these  facts  are 
generally  well  known.  They  form  one  of  the  fundamental  points 
in  modern  navigation,  and  every  sailor  is  acquainted  with  them. 
But  there  are  others  connected  with  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle  which  are  less  known,  though  without  them  the  prece- 
ding are  of  little  use.  We  shall  only  speak  of  these  so  far  as  they 
are  connected  with  the  compass. 

In  measuring  at  different  times  the  declination  of  the  needle  in 
the  same  place,  it  was  found  that  this  angle  was  constantly  chan- 
ging, becoming  larger  after  a  longer  lapse  of  time,  until  it  hsd 
reached  a  certain  maximum  value ;  after  which  it  decreased 
until  it  had  reached  a  certain  minimum.  Sometimes  after  having 
deviated  for  a  certain  number  of  years  toward  the  West,  the 
North  end  would  come  nearer  and  nearer  the  meridian,  coincide 
with  it  for  a  time,  and  deviate  finally  toward  the  East.  This  dit- 
covery  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  shows  that  in  the  some 
place  the  compass  will  not  have,  after  a  number  of  years,  the  di- 
rection it  had  at  their  commencement,  and  that  navigators  ought 
to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  compass  as  often  as  possible,  and 
not  rely  too  much  upon  the  declinations  determined  in  former 
voyages.  These  changes  in  the  direction  are  called  the  atcular 
variationM  of  the  declination. 

Another  discovery  was  made  at  a  later  period.  It  consists  in  the 
faet  that  not  only  does  the  direction  of  the  compass  change  from 
year  to  year,  but  that  it  changes  every  moment,  performing  sev- 
eral irregular  oscillations  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  so  short  as 
to  require  an  apparatus  of  a  greater  sensibUity  than  the  common 
compass  possesses.  The  little  bar  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre,  sa 
described  above,  has  the  requisite  sensibility  to  perform  all  these 
oscillations.  But  in  order  to  observe  the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  certain  precantions,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible. 
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We  mention  Bome  of  the  roaet  iiuportaiit  —  First,  on  account  of 
the  facility  with  which  the  little  bar  moves,  the  least  current  of 
ftir  would  distutb  its  position ;  foi  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to 
sospend  it  in  a  box.  Secondly,  as  the  motions  are  usually  veiy 
slow,  and  the  variations  very  small  in  a  short  time,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  notice  and  measure  them  with  the  Lttle  bar.  If 
the  bar  were  much  longer,  its  ends  would  describe  longer  arcs 
for  the  same  deviation  of  the  asis.  In  fixing  to  the  thread  of 
suspension  a  small  mirror,  which  reflects  a  scale  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  feet,  Professor  Gauss  of  Gottiagen  has 
contrived  to  discover  the  minutest  deflection  of  the  needle  ;  be- 
cause with  this  arrangement,  the  motion  performed  by  the  thread 
is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  its  double  distance  to  the  eye. 

The  instrument  being  as  sensitive  as  possible,  the  following  ap- 
pearances are  manifested  :  while  the  snn  is  aboTB  the  horizon,  the 
needle  is  constautly  moving,  now  toward  the  West,  then  toward 
the  East,  arriving  at  its  greatest  western  deflection  between  six 
and  eight,  A.  M.,  and  its  greatest  eastern  at  one,  P.  M.  These 
extreme  declinations  take  a  difierent  value  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  their  difierence  decreases  generally  from  April  to  Decem- 
ber, when  its  value  is  smallest,  and  increases  again  from  De- 
cember to  April.  These  two  orders  of  observations  show  that 
there  is  an  action  exercised  by  the  sun  upon  the  niagnetic  forces 
of  the  earth,  and  depending  upon  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions 
of  the  latter. 

Such  are  the  motions  of  the  needle  for  all  the  places  of  Europe 
in  which  observations  have  been  made  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  and  with  sufficiently  seoaitive  instruments.  They  are  almost 
coincident  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  continent  between  Up- 
sola  and  Messina,  a  space  including  about  twenty-two  degrees  of 
latitude ;  and  even  as  far  as  Alien,  latitude  70°,  the  general  motion 
bears  some  resemblance  with  that  in  the  former  places,  though  in 
its  details  the  course  of  the  magnetic  bar  is  entirely  didereat  from 
that  at  the  nearest  station,  Upsala. 

With  regard  to  the  secular  variation  of  the  declination,  it  has 
been  deduced  with  great  care  for  Gottingen  out  of  4323  observa- 
tions, by  Gauss  and  Dr.  Goldschmidt.  It  is  actually  estimated  at 
four  minutes  sixteen  seconds,  .456 ;  that  is  to  aay,  tliat  every  year, 
the  mean  declination  of  the  needle  is  four  minutes  sixteen  sec- 
onds, .456  smaller  than  the  year  before.  Though  this  value  is  not 
the  same  for  all  places  in  Europe,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  does  not 
Tary  much  within  the  limits  between  which  the  whole  course  of 
the  magnetical  phenomena  presents  such  close  resemblances.  iiyl,' 

The  different  motions  of  which  we  have  spoken  hitherto,  those   '^ 
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constant  oscill&tioDs  of  the  ma^etic  needle,  between  certain  lim- 
its, coinciding  foi  Europe  with  about  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  from 
six  to  eight,  A.  M.,  msy  be  called  regular.  They  are  evidently 
the  result  of  tome  general  canse  ;  the  action  of  the  sun  in  their 
production  is  most  evident,  as  they  vary  according  to  the  months 
of  the  year,  and  the  hours  of  the  day. 

Beside  these  general  actions  betrayed  by  tbe  needle,  there  are 
other  causes  of  a  more  local  character,  which  have  a  very  evident 
action  upon  it.  Among  these,  ranks  first  the  Aurora- Borealis. 
As  early  as  the  year  1710,  it  was  diacovered  that,  generally,  while 
there  was  a  northern-light  appearing,  the  magnetic  needle  experi- 
enced unusual  agitations.  This  is  the  most  important  fact  known 
with  regard  to  the  Aurora-Borealis.  It  shows  that,  either  the' 
Aurais  acts  upon  the  needle,  or  that  one  and  the  same  cause  pro- 
duces the  brilliant  phenomenon  in  the  sky,  and  the  agitations  of  the 
compass.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  connection  between  Terrestrul 
Magnetism  and  the  Aurora.  This  reanlta  moreover  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  latter  is  generally  symmetric  with  regard 
to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

The  scientific  expedition  sent  by  the  French  government  to 
Spitsbergen  and  Pinmarken,  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a 
great  number  of  narthem-lights.  An  account  of  them  is  given  in 
Secqnerel's  work,  "  Trait^  de  I'Electricit^  et  du  Magnetisme." 
vol.  vi,  p.  205.  The  observations  were  made  at  Busekop,  in  the 
the  Bay  of  Alten,  lat.  70  degrees.  From  September,  1838,  to 
April,  1839,  in  the  interval  of  206  days,  the  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition counted  143  Auroras ;  they  were  especially  frequent  ^m 
the  17th  of  November  to  the  35th  of  January,  during  the  absence 
of  the  sun.  During  this  night  of  70  times  24  hours,  64  Auroras 
were  observed,  not  including  those  which  were  invisible  on  ac- 
count of  the  sky's  being  entirely  covered,  and  which  were  betrayed 
only  by  the  perturbations  of  the  magnetic  needles. 

Tbe  phenomena  began,  usually,  between  four  and  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  ;  Bometimes  they  lasted  until  the  morning  dawn 
rendered  them  invisible  ;  but  their  most  brilliant  phases  took  place 
in  the  first  half  of  the  night.  The  rays  of  light  were  all  directed 
toward  the  point  in  the  sky  which  coincided  with  the  prolongation 
of  the  axis  of  the  dipping  needle.* 

Similar  Auroras  to  those  observed  by  the  French  expedition  may 

*If  a  mimetic  bar,  limilaT  to  the  one  above,  be  provided  -villi  a  tr 
Slit  at  eqoal  diitances  from  its  two  eitremiliei,  sod  placed  oi 
ridiu,  iu  noitlteni  end  will  pirint  downward.    This  is  the  simplest  fbim  of  tba 
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be  teen  in  the  United  Statei,  in  ft-  much  inferior  Intitnde.  Perwns 
who  have  resided  ■otne  time  et  Mackinaw  on  Lake  Michigan,  in 
latitude  46°,  have  seen  these  magnificent  Auroras,  which,  in 
Eatope  are  only  obHired  in  conntries,  whose  latitude  is  abore 
60°.  At  Paris,  rad  in  the  whole  of  France  iriiose  most  north* 
em  limit  is  in  &1°,  anroias,  like  those  described  in  the  above-men- 
tioned account,  are  seldom  seen.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  much 
higher  latitudes  they  are  ofiten  observed. 

The  description  given  by  the  reporter  of  the  French  expedi- 
tion agrees  in  namereus  points  with  the  phenomennn  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  at  Mackinaw.  It  is  too  long  to  be  given  here ;  the  fol- 
lowing short  extract,  relative  to  a  certain  period  of  the  constantly 
changing  meteor,  may  give  a  faint  idea  of  this,  as  yet  my  sterioua, 
natural  phenomenon : 

"  If  we  unagine  that  then  all  those  rays  dart  with  vivacity,  con- 
stantly and  suddenly  changing  in  their  length  and  brightness ;  that 
beautiful  red  and  green  tints  color  them  by  fits ;  that  nndnlatory 
motions  take  place,  that  luminous  currents  appear  in  succession, 
and  lastly,  that  the  whole  heavenly  vault  oSers  an  immense  and 
magnificent  sparkling  cupola,  dominating  a  soil  always  covered 
with  snow,  which  itself  forms  a  dazzling  frame  to  a  sea  calm  and 
black  as  a  lake  of  asphaltus,  we  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
the  wonderful  spectacle  which  exhibits  itself  to  the  beholder,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe." 

If  there  be  other  local  and  temporary  irregular  causes  acting 
upon  the  needle,  they  are  as  yet  unknown,  and  the  striking  re- 
semblance which  is  witnessed  m  all  places  where  contemporaneous 
observations  have  been  made  in  Europe,  seems  to  prove  that  there 
are  no  other  than  bar-reaching  causes  acting  upon  the  variation  of 
the  needle.  Of  course,  we  suppose  here,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
needle  there  is  no  iron,  nor  any  other  magnetic  substance. 

The  results  which  we  have  made  known  above  to  our  readers, 
are  the  fruits  of  observations  made  since  the  year  1836,  in  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Holland,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  France  and  in 
England.  Beside  what  has  been  already  stated,  we  may  add, 
that  the  regular  corresponding  perturbations  are  always  decreas- 
ing from  the  North  to  the  South,  from  Upsala  to  Milan.  Thus, 
for  instance,  on  the  30th  of  January,  between  25  and  40  minutes 
past  nine  o'clock,  the  arcs  described  by  the  needles  were  for  the 
respective  places,  as  the  foUowing  numbers  ;  Catania,  6  ;  Milan, 
12  ;  Munich,  13J ;  Leipsic,  16  ;  Marburg,  20 ;  Gottingen,  26 ;  the 
Hague,  29. 

From  this  circumstance,  we  seem  authorized  to  conclude  that  t 
whatever  may  be  the  original  cause  of  these  daily  pertmlM*  ' 
Vol.  IX.  No.  XXXIX. -E 
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tions,  the  forceB  which  act  imraedutely  od  the  needle  emanate 
from  the  North. 

The  beautiful  Tesulta  which  the  continental  oboervers  in  Europe 
attained  in  a  few  years  with  the  accurate  and  delicate  magna- 
ometer  of  Gauas^*  and  those  which  we»  to  be  expected  from  the 
co-operation  of  pbilosopheTs  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  induced 
the  English  philosophers  to  establish  similar  instruments  in  sereial 
of  the  British  posseHaions,  and  to  inrite  our  own  men  of  science  to 
join  in  this  undertaking,  the  vastest  and  most  purely  scientific 
which  was  perhaps  ever  made.  In  Boston  thirty  gentlemen  bqIk 
scribed  a  hundred  dollars  each  for  the  construction  of  a  convenient 
building  and  the  acquisition  of  the  requisite  instruments  for  a 
magnetic  observatory,  which  was  connected  with  the  university  at 
Cambridge.  Regular  observations  have  been  made  there  since  the 
month  of  March,  1840.  Their  results  are  contained  in  a  memoir 
by  Messrs.  J.  Loverin^  and  W.  Cranch  Bond,  and  communicated 
by  the  former  gentleman  to  the  American  Academy.  Notwith- 
standing the  short  period  during  which  these  observations  have, 
until  now,  been  prosecuted  on  our  Continent,  they  appear  to  lead  to 
the  same  results,  which  seem  already  firmly  established  for  Europe, 
as  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  extract : 

"  Id  30  complex  a  subject,  no  attempt  could  be  made  at  present  to  ex- 
plain ibe  modut  operandi  by  which  the  son's  rays  alTect  the  position  of  a 
magnetized  bar.  It  is  much  to  have  the  dependauce  of  these  changes  upon 
solar  lime  clearly  established.  The  momeots  at  which  the  maximum  and 
minimum  of  the  diurnal  curves  occur,  oscillate  between  certain  limiu. 
Now,  the  observatories  of  Gstiingen  and  Cambridge  differ  in  longiiade 
five  hours,  twenty-four  minutes,  sixteen  seeotids :  it  is  plain,  then,  that  if 
there  be  such  a  relatitxi  to  the  solar  time  of  each  place,  ii  must  appeu 
even  in  the  curves  of  a  single  day.  And  so  it  is  found  by  an  examination 
of  the  Cambridge  limes  and  those  published  by  Ganss  for  Gattingeo  and 
cooiignous  places,  thai  a  difference  equal  to  the  difference  of  longitude 
exists  in  the  mean  limes  of  the  greatest  eastern  and  western  declinatico 
of  the  magnetic  meridian-" 

The  observatories  of  which  the  resalts  had  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished by  Gauss,  being  almost  all  in  the  same  longitude,  conid 
of  course  only  show  the  law  of  the  magnetic  forces  as  they  vary 
from  North  to  South,  and  only  for  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  American  observations  will  contribute  to  show  the  ratios  in 
which  these  forces  vary  from  East  to  West.  It  was  the  intention 
of  Professor  Oauss  from  the  beginnmg  of  his  researches  first  to 

*  This  it  the  name  whkh  ia  given  to  the  magnetic  bu  with  its  accesnnet 
(mirror,  scale,  snd  telescope),  derisedfor  these  reseacthei  bj  Professor  G>u*i  «f 
Gottingen. 
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compare  the  Rctian  of  Terrestrial  Hagnetiam  on  the  magnetic 
horizontal  needle  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  meiidian.  The 
Btations  were  accordingly  selected  with  this  view. 

The  three  observatoriea  now  in  existence  on  our  own  con- 
tinent, viz  :  at  Toronto,  Cambridge,  and  Philadelphia,  will  prob- 
ably prove  for  it,  by  the  comparison  of  the  resulta  of  their  obser- 
vations, what  is  already  known  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  u 
actually  appears  from  Professor  Lovering'a  memoir.  The  com- 
parison of  the  same  results  with  those  obtained  in  Europe  and 
the  different  English  stations,  will  afterward  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  variation  which  the  magnetic  forces  present  as  we  proceed 
on  a  same  parallel,  from  East  to  West.  But,  in  order  that  this 
feature  of  terrestrial  magnetism  shoold  be  plainly  exhibited,  it 
will  be  necessary  that  more  numerous  observatories  should  be 
established  over  our  vast  western  territories,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  same  latitude. 

In  the  year  1839,  it  happened  for  the  £rst  time  that  an  Aurora 
Borealis  took  place  in  Europe  on  the  observation  day.  It  was  ob- 
served at  Bassekop  (lat.70  deg.),  by  the  scientific  Expedition  above 
mentioned,  and  at  Upsala,  where,  however,  on  account  of  the 
moonlight,  it  seemed  unimportant.  At  no  other  station  does  it 
seem  that  the  Aurora  was  seen.  Nevertheless  the  perturbations 
were  on  that  day  larger  than  usual,  throughout  the  whole  line  of 
observatories,  and  not  less  exactly  corresponding :  as  usual  also, 
they  were  greatest  at  Upsala  and  smallest  at  Milan,  decreasing 
in  their  value  regularly  with  the  latitude.  At  Copenhagen  and 
at  Munich,  it  would  seem  there  were  for  a  short  period  more 
local  causes. 

The  American  observers  were  in  this  respect  more  fortunate. 
In  the  apace  of  twelve  months,  the  reralts  of  which  have  been 
published,  it  happened  twice  that  an  Aurora  was  visible  at  the  time 
of  the  regular  observations  ;  in  May  and  August,  1840.  The  com- 
parison of  the  observations  at  Toronto,  Cambridge,  and  Philadel- 
phia, leads  to  the  same  general  result  which  follows  from  the 
EuropeEin  observations,  viz :  that  the  action  of  the  Aurora,  or 
rather  the  action  of  the  maguetical  forces  which  are  displayed  at 
the  time  an  Aurora  shines  in  the  sky,  decreases  from  North  to 
South.  At  Toronto  the  oscillations  of  the  bar  were  greater 
than  at  Cambridge,  and  at  this  place  larger  than  at  Philadelphia. 

In  concluaion,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  Prof.  Lover- 
ing'a memoir : 

"  The  observers  m  the  remarkable  days  of  May  and  August  describe  • 
die  motims  of  the  magnetometer  as  peculiar  in  the  highest  degree.  '  'i^l '  ^ 
was  often  checked  in  the  midst  of  its  vibtatioos,  and  suddenly  forced  back 
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m  ihe  oppoaite  directioct ;  and  this  took  [daca  with  neb  freqnencf  at  ce^ 
tuD  seasons  as  to  give  to  the  motion  the  appearance  of  jerka  and  ahaip 
twitches.  No  correspondence  was  noticed  between  the  time  of  maximum 
magnetic  disturbance  and  the  formatioa  of  ibeAuToial  Crown.  But  iiww 
Bometimea  supposed  from  succeaaful  comparisons  in  the  phases  of  the  dit 
ferent  pheuomena,  that  the  iustrumeut  gave  intimation  by  some  atnnge 
motion  of  ^e  most  signal  changes  in  the  aurora." 

The  subject  to  which  we  have  devoted  thia  article  (talcing  as  ■ 
fit  occasion  for  it  the  publication  of  the  paper  referred  to  at  iti 
commencement,  though  without  professing  to  preeent  any  formal 
review  or  analysis  of  Prof.  Loveiing'a  labors)  is  one  of  the  moat  iit- 
teresting  among  the  investigations  in  which  the  active  and  labori- 
ous science  of  the  age  is  now  engaged.  From  the  discoveries  in 
it  which  are  in  the  progress  of  development,  under  the  extended 
system  of  combined  observations  first  proposed  by  the  celebrated 
ProfesBOT  Gauss  of  Gottingen,  with  the  liberal  co-operation  of  the 
government  and  men  of  science  of  foreign  countriea,  important 
and  valuable  practical  resulta  are  to  be  expected.  We  hope  soon 
to  see  magnetic  observatories  erected  at  other  points  of  our  Union 
besides  the  two  which  have  been  already  named.  The  expense  is 
trifling,  and  one  certainly  should  be  established  from  the  Smithso- 
nian fund.  Others  should  be  erected  by  the  State  govemmenu; 
and  it  is  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  attraction  of  a  popular  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  place  theae  re- 
marlcs  before  oui  readers. 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY  SECRET  SOCIETIES  OF 
MODERN  ITALY." 
The  attention  and  the  sympathy  of  American  democracy  tun 
been  often  of  late  yeara  attracted  to  Italy,  by  the  aeveral  attempts 
at  inaurrection  that  have  from  time  agitated  that  beautiful  but  un- 
happy country.  We  have  beheld  with  an  earnest  interest  in  its 
issue,  and  a  sincere  sorrow  for  its  failure,  the  disproportionate 
struggle  in  which  the  Liberals  of  Italy  have  engaged  with  their 
tyrants.  And  when  the  daring  outbreaks  of  those  gallant  but 
hapless  patriots  have  been  overwhelmed  beneath  their  asual  fate, 
our  indignation  has  often  risen  to  the  highest  pitch,  at  the  nana- 
lives  which  have  reached  us  of  the  cruel  modes  of  vengeance  in- 
flicted by  the  petty  and  blood-thirsty  despots  of  Italy  on  their 
proatrated,  powerless,  and  often  innocent  victims.  A  few  of  them, 
after  surviving^  through  long  years  of  incarcerated  torture,  the 

*  G.  I.  —  Apostolito  PoFOLuta.  —  Liberti,  Egnagliania,  Unatdli,  Isdipca- 
deni^  Dniti.  — Dio  a  il  Popolo.  — Laboro  e  fcuttw  pRiponioitalo.  —  Sirettan 
dtUa  pubblicuioBs,  Giuiirrx  Mazbki. 
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vindictive  tmlice  of  their  tyrants,  have  sought  an  asylum  on  our 
shores ;  and  the  respect,  admiration,  and  afiection  which  in  so 
many  instances  have  been  awakened  by  personal  association  with 
these  unhappy  but  noble  refugees,  hare  taught  us  to  realize  that 
OUT  own  privilege,  in  having  it  in  oui  power  to  offer  them  a  shel- 
ter and  a  home,  is  no  less  fortunate  a  one  for  ourselves,  than  ia 
theirs,  in  seeking  both  beneath  the  shadow  of  that  free  flag  which 
waves  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  the  emblem  o[ 
democratic  liberty,  and  of  the  universal  equality  and  brotherhood 
of  man  and  man. 

But  this  painful  sympathy  which  has  been  generally  felt  among 
US  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Liberals  of  Italy,  has  been  hut  the 
instinctive  impulse  of  indignant  humanity  that  shuddered  at  the 
sufferings  of  fellow-men.  We  have  felt  for  them  what  as  Ameri- 
cans we  could  not  but  feel,  at  any  spectacle  of  foreign  force  and 
bnite  tyranny  cruelly  triumphant  over  a  cause  of  native  patriotism 
and  republican  aspirations,  so  closely  in  harmony,  in  its  general 
aim  and  tendency,  with  that  to  which  onr  own  unforgotten 
fathers  pledged  "their  lives, their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  hon- 
or." This  we  have  felt,  but  nothing  more.  Whether  from  the  ditE- 
enlty  of  procuring  information  in  reference  to  these  interesting 
events,  or  from  neglect  of  investigation  on  our  own  part,  —  care- 
less as  we  are  apt  to  be  of  the  analysis  of  facts  not  immediately 
connected  with  our  own  interests,  —  it  is  certain  that  but  few  of  ua 
have  hitherto  possessed  any  positive  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
Few  of  us  have  as  yet  fairly  nnderstood  how  far  our  general  sym- 
pathy was  just.  Few  of  us  have  taken  the  pains  to  ascertain 
whether  the  convulsive  efforts  of  the  Italian  patriots  have  been 
the  result  of  a  well  conceived  plan,  a  well  organized  system,  or 
the  mere  effervescent  explosion  of  a  few  nobler  spirits  among  a 
mass  of  uneducated  slaves,  who,  exasperated  by  an  intolerable 
pressure  of  stiffering  and  evil,  have  become  reckless  of  conse- 
quences, and  have  burst  out  into  wild  and  brute  violence,  to  seek 
in  the  general  confusion  at  least  the  chance  of  a  brief  relief.  We 
are  still  ignorant  what  are  their  principles  —  or  indeed  'ndiethei 
they  have  any.  We  know  but  little  of  their  wants,  their  views, 
their  numbers,  their  resources,  or  of  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
have  on  several  occasions  attempted,  within  the  last  ten  years,  to 
vaise  the  population  of  northern  Italy  against  their  masters.  We 
have  therefore  —  as  well  from  a  motive  of  justice  to  the  men 
and  the  party  to  whom  we  refer,  as  from  our  profound  interest  in 
that  ill-treated  and  ill-fated,  hut  still  glorious  and  classic  land^ 
endeavored  to  collect  such  information  as  we  have  found  accesu- 
ble,  respecting  the  Secret  Societies  which  have  of  late  years  been 
the  most  efficient  in  the  work  of  regeneration  to  which  they  ai* 
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devoted,  and  most  doriDg  in  their  eSbrts  in  the  cansd  of  national 
emancipation  and  national  union. 

Among  the  eeveral  secret  Bocieties  iriiich  have  succeeded  each 
other  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  Giovint  Italia,  or  "  Young  Italy'' 
stands  the  most  prominent.  Strong  in  its  convictions,  fearless  of 
consequences,  and  unheeding  the  rage  of  a  tyranny  it  despised 
while  it  abhorred,  this  Society  alone  has  made  a  public  declaration 
of  faith,  and  proclaimed  in  open  and  unequivocal  language  the  prin- 
ciples on  niiich  it  has  talien  its  stand,  and  on  which  and  by  which 
it  has  determined  to  begin  and  carry  out  its  mission  ef  Italian  re- 
generation. With  a  spirit  which,  without  profanity,  we  may  cstl 
kindred  to  that  of  the  apostles  of  old,  this  Society,  inspired  with  a 
faith,  neither  to  be  shaken  by  sophism,  nor  deterred  by  persecu- 
tion, has  been  laboring  with  unremitting  exertion  and  industry, 
ever  since  its  estabUshment,  to  propagate  its  creed  among  its 
Italian  breUuren,  and  still  to  increase  the  growing  numbers  of  its 
proselytes.  A  society  of  distinguished  men,  devoted  to  the  dis- 
semination of  Uberal  principles,  of  pure  morals,  which  inscribes  on 
its  banner  the  holy  watchwords  of  human  freedom  and  equality — 
and  which,  destitute  as  it  msy  be  of  efficient  means,  yet  dares 
openly  to  raise  that  banner  high  aloft,  and  to  proclaim  an  uncom- 
promising war  against  tyranny,  cannot  he  unworthy  of  our  atten- 
tion'and  sympathy.  The  first  numbers  of  a  newspaper  recenUy 
issued  by  the  Society  of  La  Gtovine  Italia,  under  the  title  of 
"jlpoatolato  Popohre,"  have  fallen  into  our  hands.  This  publica- 
tion is  printed  in  London,  but  is  designed  chiefiy  for  diesemina- 
tion  among  the  laboring  classes  of  Italy,  as  well  as  for  the  perusal 
of  the  countless  Italians  who  are  wandering  in  exile  in  foreign 
countries.  We  have  found  this  paper  so  replete  with  a  true  po- 
litical wisdom,  with  sound  and  healthy  views,  pervaded  with  a 
high  tone  of  pure  Christian  morals,  that  while  we  have  been 
forcibly  struck,  both  with  the  ability  with  which  it  is  written,  and 
with  the  value  of  the  principles  asserted  by  it,  it  could  not  but 
suggest  the  desire,  as  closely  as  in  our  power,  to  examine  and  study 
the  Society  from  which  it  emanates,  and  of  which  it  is  the  solemn 
public  voice  and  utterance.  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  this 
inquiry,  a  few  words  are  due  to  the  events  which  hare  preceded 
and  led  the  way  to  its  formation. 

After  the  popular  triumph  oftheTVoM  Jours  of  1830,  in  France, 
the  Italians,  relying  on  the  presumption  that  the  agreement  which 
had  been  entered  into  by  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  of  noH- 
inttrvtntion,  would  be  adhered  to,  even  by  Austria,  in  relation  to 
the  Italian  States,  rose  in  insurrection  in  the  duchies  of  Bologna 
and  Medena.    The  wild-fire  of  revolution  spread  with  such  rapid- 
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hy  thtt  the  diik«  of  the  last  uBined  city  had  barely  time  to  escape 
with  his  family,  and  aeelc  a  ehelter  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
He  escaped ;  but  he  carried  with  bim  a  bitter  resolution  of  veo- 
geance  against  all  Liberals  and  Liberalism.  Before  quitting  his 
city,  while  he  neglected  every  object  of  value,  be  took  care  to 
drag  with  him  in  his  flight  the  unhappy  Menotti,  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Modena,  and  at  the  time  a  prisoner  of  st«te  to  the  duke. 
He  was  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  which  made  the  revolution  in 
Modena,  but  having  had  the  misfortune  to  be  detected  before  the 
explosion  of  the  insurrection,  he  was  arrested,  and  the  occurrence 
of  that  event  found  him  in  a  dungeon  awaiting  his  trial 

The  insurrection  of  these  two  cities  was  accomplished  solely 
by  the  young  Italians, — namely,  of  that  class  who,  bom  in  these 
times  of  revolution  and  progress,  and  nourished  in  the  glorious 
recollections  of  the  past,  blushed  deeply  for  the  present  abasement 
of  their  country  —  so  beautiful  and  so  unhappy,  —  and  could  no 
longer  brook  the  shame  of  being  governed  by  an  ignorant  and 
brutal  fore^n  tyranny,  —  that  noble  youth  with  whom  the  love  of 
that  country  is  the  most  fond  snd  fervent  religion  of  their  heart. 
They  were  perhaps  too  hasty,  but  the  gallant  impulses  that  ani- 
mated them  were  not  to  be  resisted.  They  believed  that  the 
favorably  hour  had  arrived  to  fulfil  the  great  duty  they  owed  to 
Italy  and  to  their  own  natural  rights  ;  and  regardless  of  the  person- 
al dangers  they  braved,  and  as  fearless  of  the  worst  consequences 
to  themselves  as  they  were  free  from  any  motives  of  individual 
ambition  or  interest,  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  independence.  Their  enemies  fled,  —  the  satellites  of 
despotism  were  laid  low  in  the  dust,  —  and  the  insurrection  was 
accomplished. 

But  the  direction  and  management  of  the  revolution  fell  into  the 
hands  of  men  altogether  difierent  from  those  who  bad  achieved  the 
insurrection,  —  men  wholly  inadequate  to  the  task  to  which  they 
were  called.  Though  not  destitute  of  patriotism  and  good  in- 
tention, they  were  entirely  deficient  in  the  bold  and  vigorous 
energy  necessary  for  the  success  of  such  an  enterprise.  While 
central  Italy  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  revolutionary 
movements,  and  while  the  young  Italians,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  liberal  patriotism,  were  determined  by  every  means  now  to 
accomplish  the  long  cherished  object  of  the  common  regeneration 
of  the  whole  of  their  loved  and  lovely  land,  and  were  eagerly  ask- 
ing for  arms  to  be  ready  for  every  emergency,  these  men  that  had 
unfortunately  been  appointed  to  the  provisory  government  of 
Bologna,  strove  with  all  their  power  to  paralyze  and  arrest  tho 
general  excitement,  —'  to  disarm  those  that  were  already  equippe^)^  I C 
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and  to  prevent  the  arming  of  Dthert,  under  the  ridieulona  pretext 
that  it  was  more  prudent  for  an  unsettled  and  feeble  nation  to 
respect  the  neighboring  governments,  to  avoid  alarming  them 
by  hostile  demonstrationi,  and  to  keep  inviolate  the  treacheroua 
principle  on  which  they  rested  their  reliance,  of  non-tnierveniion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Austrians  having  ascertained  that  the 
promised  assistance  of  the  Roi-Ciloyen  of  France  would  not  be 
given  to  the  Italian  insurgents,  and  that  the  liberty  of  Italy,  aa 
was  that  of  Poland,  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  cold  and  deceptive 
policy  of  a  faithless  cabinet,  boldly  crossed  the  confines;  and 
availing  themselves  of  the  fatal  inactivity  and  want  of  pieparalion 
of  the  Bolognese  government,  attacked  and  scattered  with  no 
difficulty  the  few  troops  which,  in  that  hour  of  confusion  and 
disorder,  dared  to  attempt  a  momentary  resistance.  A  handful  o£ 
ill-equipped  volnnteera,  commanded  by  Ollini  and  Sarcognuii,  two 
distinguished  officers  of  the  time  of  Napoleon,  manfully  indeed 
and  heroically  resisted  for  a  moment  the  overwhelming  forces  td 
the  enemy ;  but  they  were  soon  swept  away  and  dispersed.  Gen- 
eral Zucchi  also,  a  brave  soldier  of  the  same  epoch  and  school, 
seeing  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  contending  with  ao  power* 
ful  an  army,  withdrew  in  good  order  toward  Ancona  the  few 
soldiers  that  were  under  his  command ;  and  when  all  wss  lost, 
effected  a  capitulation  with  Cardinal  fienvenuti,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  all  his  soldiers,  himself,  and  in  general  all  persons 
who  had  been  implicated  in  the  late  events,  might  retire  unmo- 
lested to  foreign  countries.  The  Punic  faith  of  Austria  did  not 
long,  however,  respect  this  capitulation ;  and  a  man-of-war  brought 
into  Venice  the  vessel  which  had  on  board  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  refugee  liberals ;  who  were  unscrupulously  brought  to  trial 
on  the  charge  of  high-treason,  for  a  crime  that  was  neither  com- 
mitted in  the  Austrian  States,  nor  intended  against  Austria.  Zuc- 
chi was  among  the  prisoners ;  and  even  without  any  trial  at  all,  or 
form  of  judgment,  was  sent  to  a  German  fortress,  where  for  years 
it  was  unknown  to  the  world  irtiether  he  was  living,  or  indeed 
where  he  was  entombed. 

The  duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma,  and  the  whole  Romagna, 
being  thus  invaded  by  a  poweiful  Austrian  army,  the  people  of 
central  Italy,  after  having  enjoyed  for  a  brief  period  an  unsettled 
and  tumultuous  liberty,  were  again  bowed  and  crushed  beneath 
the  iron  yoke  of  their  despotic  masters.  The  insolent  Austrian, 
elated  by  the  inglorious  triumph  of  an  easy  conquest,  breathing 
hatred  and  vengeance  against  all  who  were  even  suspected  <rf 
liberalism,  raged  cruelly  against  the  ravaged  provinces;  and 
poor  Italy,  already  overwhelmed  with  the  evils  and  tnffcrings  of 
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s  tynnnf,  had  to  endure  the  aggraTstion  of  all  the  rude 
atrocities  of  foreign  bailiarian  raeTcenariea. 

During  the  period  of  general  discouragement  and  depression 
that  followed  the  Anatrian  invasion,  and  the  unlooked-for  leturn  of 
the  domeHic  despots,  most  of  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  insurrection  fied,  and  sought  refuge  either  in  France  or 
Swit2erland.  Others  who  had  played  a  less  conspicuous  part, 
withdrew  into  the  country,  concealing  themselves  in  the  remotest 
and  obscurest  nooks  of  the  provinces,  to  wait  an  opportunity  to 
Mcape  unnoticed ,-  or  in  the  hope  that  their  innocence  might  be 
aelcnowledged,  or  the  first  fury  of  revengeful  tyranny  should  sub- 
side and-abate  a  little.  But  vain,  and  fatal  to  many  who  enter- 
tained them,  were  any  calculations  of  this  nature.  Tyranny  never 
forgives,  never  forgets.  How  many,  thus  allured  by  mendacious 
promises  and  assurances,  have  been  sacrificed !  How  many,  dis- 
covered by  the  untiring  activity  of  the  keen  police  of  Frtuce  Can- 
osB,  worthy  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  were  torn  from  the 
bosoms  of  their  families  —  carried  before  a  mock  tribunal,  always 
composed  of  men  selected  as  the  fit  instruments  of  the  piedetei- 
nined  will  of  their  employers  and  masters  —  and  thence,  after 
Bummary  judgment  and  short  shrift,  hurried  remorselessly  to  the 
place  of  execution  I  Thus  did  Menotti,  thus  Boielli  and  Ricci, 
fall  beneath  the  impious  axe  of  the  Duke  of  Modena ;  who,  with  a 
hellish  barbarity,  ordered  the  body  of  the  former  to  be  cut  into 
four  parts,  and  suspended  in  four  quarters  of  the  city,  as  a  warning 
q»ectacle  to  all  who  should  again  dare  to  conspire  against  a  tjrran- 
Dy  capable  of  such  an  act.  Thus  did  Tonelli,  Brunetti,  and  their 
companions,  expiate  by  the  hands  of  Pontifical  executioners  the 
crime  of  having  loved  their  native  Italy,  aad  of  having  wished  her  a 
better  government  than  that  of  ignorant  corruption  and  priestly  in- 
competence. They  fell  without  uttering  a  murmur,  or  any  other 
regret  than  that  they  could  not  have  done  more  for  the  country 
they  loved  so  well. 

And  thus  failed  the  first  insurreetioD  in  Italy,  that  presented  a 
fair  chance  of  success,  if  we  consider  the  time  at  which  it  explo- 
ded, the  enthnaiaam  and  commotion  prevailing  throughout  all 
Europe,  and  the  want  of  preparation  of  tbe  enemies  of  Italy  to 
atifle  at  its  birth  the  huge  monster  that  thus  so  unexpectedly  sprang 
op  out  of  the  earth  to  threaten  their  existence.  It  is  evident  that 
the  revolution  of  1831  failed  simply  for  want  of  the  requisite  en* 
et^  and  courage  on  the  part  of  those  into  whose  hands  fell  the 
management  of  afiaira.  If  those  men,  penetrated  with  an  under* 
standing  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  their  mission,  instead  of 
trying  to  soothe  and  flatter  the  cabinets  and  the  diplomacy  of 
B2 
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foreign  courts  —  instead  of  proclaiming  the  delunve  principle  of 
non-intervention,  and  reposing  their  own  entire  trust  in  it  —  had 
boldljr  declared  war  against  all  despotism  in  Italy,  aod  proclaimed 
h«r  unity,  liberty,  and  independence,  waiting  for  a  more  propitious 
moment  to  wage  that  war  against  those  who  were  aa  yet  too  pow- 
erful to  he  attacked,  —  if,  instead  of  pedantically  discossing  tlM 
forms  of  government  best  suited  to  the  Italiaos,  and  sitting  down 
quietly  in  their  legislative  seats,  as  if  the  great  work  were  already 
consummated  and  safe,  they  had  stirred  up  all  the  ready  energies 
of  their  countrymen,  had  availed  themselves  of  the  immense  re* 
sources  offered  them  by  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  moment — 
had  they  armed  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  put  all  the 
country  beyond  the  Po  in  a  state  of  insurreclion  —  all  Italy  would 
have  echoed  to  such  a  call.  Naturally  intolerant  of  foreign  bon- 
dage, the  whole  Italian  people  would  gladiy  have  embraced  the 
favorable  opportunity  of  breaking  and  spuming  its  fetters.  If 
such  an  imposing  attitude  had  been  assumed  by  the  provisory 
government,  Austria  could  have  been  held  in  check  for  a  sufficient 
period  to  give  the  Italians  time  to  breathe,  and  to  organize  and 
concentrate  ample  preparations  for  war.  The  opportunity  was, 
however,  lost ;  and  the  incapacity  of  a  few  men,  who  were  not  up 
to  the  level  of  the  enterprise,  drew  in  its  train  long  consequences 
of  new  and  severer  evils  for  Italy,  whose  regeneration  it  postponed 
to  a  period  as  yet  undetermined. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  the  tyrants  of  Italy  thus  peraecuted  ber 
patriots,  —  in  vain  that  they  thought  to  extirpate  from  her  soil  the 
seeds  of  liberalism  with  the  bayonet,  the  axe,  and  the  fetter.  The 
convictions  of  those  against  whom  this  system  was  directed  were 
too  strong  to  be  thus  ^aken  ;  their  hatred  of  despotism  and  op- 
pression too  deeply  rooted  to  be  thus  overthrown.  The  blood  <tf 
martyred  patriotism,  which  tyranny  thus  poured  forth  like  water 
on  the  altars  of  its  vengeance,  but  served,  as  it  always  does,  the 
more  to  enrich  the  soil  in  which  those  rootB  had  struck  and 
apre&d.  With  that  very  blood  the  oaths  of  new  proselytes,  and  a 
deadlier  sentence  of  extermination  against  the  despotism  that  shed 
it,  were  but  written  and  recorded  in  the  heart  of  Italy  in  more  in- 
delible letters.  The  Giovine  Italia,  composed  of  the  several  scat- 
tered elements  of  the  previous  revolution,  was  soon  constituted  — 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  errors  of  its  predecessors,  and 
determination  to  guard  against  their  recurrence  for  the  future. 

This  Society  had  its  origin  in  1832.  The  place  of  its  birth  was 
Marseilles.  A  considerable  nimtber  of  the  peraecuted  patrifd^ 
who  had  saved  their  lives  by  escape,  assembled  in  this  city,  so 
near  to  the  ooontry  from  which  they  had  been  driven.    The  sou 
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of  the  severd  aecrel  societies,  which  had  till  then  worked  aepa- 
mtely,  here  met,  wad  with  nnsniinous  consent  mer^d  them  all 
into  one,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  La  Giovine  Italia. 
Giaeeppe  Maziini,  of  Genoa,  distinguiahed  foi  his  talents,  raie 
attainments,  and  stem  and  devoted  patriotism,  and  who  had  just 
cucceeded  in  efiecting  his  escape  from  the  political  pisons  of 
Piedmont,  was  and  is  still  the  most  active  in  bringing  and  keeping 
together  the  dispersed  materials  of  organization  and  action.  The 
sacred  work  has  met  with  a  proportionate  success;  and  in  spite  of 
the  many  difficulties  which  have  impeded  their  progress,  the  fn- 
tnre  now  smiles  auspiciously  on  their  noble  lafaot*. 

This  Society  is  completely  organized  as  a  provisory  Italian 
government.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  based  it  democracy, 
as  ita  whole  system  of  internal  management  is  democratic.  Ita 
device  is,  Liberty  —  Equality  —  Humanity  —  IndeptTtdtnee  —  and 
Unity.  Every  Italian  who  wishes  it,  and  who  bears  a  respec- 
table character  for  an  upright  and  moral  course  of  life,  is  admitted 
into  the  Society.  They  first  established  a  Committee,  or,  as  it  was 
termed  fay  themselves,  Congrtga  Centrale ;  whose  duty  was  to 
proclaim  and  disseminate  their  creed,  and  increase  the  number  of 
their  brethren.  This  soon  grew  with  a  happy  and  unexpected  ra- 
pidity, not  only  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  task  was  safe  and 
easy,  but  even  in  Italy  itself,  where  every  such  movement  is  at- 
tended with  formidable  danger,  and  fatal  consequences  in  the 
event  of  detection.  Congrtghe  were  successfully  established  in 
Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Romagna,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  Every  Con- 
grtga has  a  president,  who  alone  is  acquainted  with  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  within  his  province  ;  but  as  his  authority 
does  not  extend  beyond  those  limits,  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
what  may  be  done  by  other  CongregAe.  The  supreme  Congrtga 
alone,  which  directs  the  working  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Society,  is  able  to  know  all  the  movements  of  all  the  piorincial 
Congrtghe.  Every  one  who  is  admitted  into  the  Society  gives  a 
solemn  promise  to  keep  inviolate  the  secrets  he  may  discover, 
and  to  exert  himself,  so  far  as  in  his  power,  to  propagate  and  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  principles  of  the  Giovint  Italia.  They 
call  themselves  brethren.  Every  brother  is  requested  to  pays 
monthly  contribution,  the  amount  of  which  is  left  entirely  to  his 
own  patriotism  and  his  own  judgment  of  his  ability.  "  Ora  t  Stu- 
pre"  "  Now  and  Always,"  is  their  motto,  —  and  certainly  no  form 
of  speech  could  convey  a  stronger  conviction,  and  a  deeper 
meaning,  than  these  two  words. 

All  the  other  secret  societies  that  have  preceded  the  Giavind 
Italia  have  acted  on  the  presumption,  either  that  the  maas  of  the 
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people,  from  their  daficiflncy  of  edacation,  could  not  understand 
the  libeial  doctrines ;  or,  in  their  dread  of  the  or^s-eyed  vigilance 
of  the  police,  that  their  aecreta  and  moTements  would  be  the  mote 
easily  liable  to  detection,  if  the  number  of  the  conspirators  should 
be  too  widely  extended.  They  hare  therefore  kept  at  a  distance 
from  the  People.  Was  it  contempt  for  the  Maaa,  from  which 
alone  emanate  and  spring  all  true  political  greatnesa,  and  the 
real  strength  and  support  of  all  great  enterprises  in  the  hour  of 
triall  Or  was  it  the  simple  pmdential  consideration  we  hare 
alluded  tol  Whatever  might  have  been  the  reason  of  a  mtstdce 
so  signal  and  so  fatal,  its  efiect  has  been  that  the  people,  when 
iq»pealed  to  by  them,  when  the  oecessity  arose  for  their  physical 
aid,  have  stood  aloof,  as  mere  spectators  of  that  which  they  had 
never  been  taught  to  be  their  own  most  vital  concern  ;  end  no  elo- 
quence has  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  mingle  and  coSper- 
ate  with  the  mysteiions  and  excommunicated  Carbonari.  But  die 
Giovint  Italia  has  founded  its  system  of  action  on  a  higher  faith 
in  the  mtyralt  of  the  People,  on  their  native  capabilitiea,  and  on 
the  patriotism  which  is  no  less  a  passion  m  their  breasts  than  in 
those  of  the  more  cultivated  classes  of  their  countrymen.  It  has 
therefore  addressed  its  appeals  first  and  most  particularly  to  them, 
and  pointing  out  to  all  the  true  way  to  a  common  salvation,  has 
invited  all  and  each  to  join  the  Society  which  is  laboring  to  open 
that  way  to  the  whole  nation.  And  the  People,  on  their  part, 
grateful  for  the  long  unwonted  consideration  manifested  toward 
them  and  for  them,  are  found  to  welcome, with  a  corresponding  de- 
light and  pride,  that  voice  which  thus  makes  its  way,  in  the  same 
stirring  accents,  to  cottage  and  hut  as  to  palace  and  academy. 

The  Giovine  Italia  preaches  moral  and  religious,  civil  and  po- 
litical Reform.  Convinced  that  a  nation  will  never  succeed  to  be 
politically  regenerated,  except  it  be  first  morally  cleansed  and 
purified,  it  strives  to  direct  the  hearts  of  its  brethren  toward  the 
worship  of  truth  and  religion,  such  as  they  have  originally  ema- 
nated from  Ood.  HostUe  with  the  hostility  of  death  to  tyranny 
and  every  form  of  civil  and  social  oppression,  it  attacks  all  the 
varied  forms  of  deq>otie  government,  and  all  the  abuses  rife  ia 
both  the  political  and  religioua  institutions  of  its  country  and 
time.  It  preaches  more  than  any  mere  partial  and  palliative  le* 
forms,  and  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  erecting  the  new  social 
edifice  on. the  unirersal  and  inalienable  rights  of  man,  —  an  edifice 
of  which  the  democratic  principle  is  to  be  the  corner-stone. 

Positive  and  determined  in  everything  relating  to  its  own  eoi^ 
stitution,  the  Giovint  Italia  is  yet  nnasauming  and  guarded  in 
the  leeoounendationa  it  addresses  to  others.    It  insists  that  ^faly 
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must  be  united  and  republicBU,  and  bo  Tht  bs  ite  influence  ahaD 
avail  will  exert  itself  to  efiect  that  result.  But  it  ia  only  recom- 
mendation. It  labors  only  to  persuade;  —  it  pretends  not  to 
force ;  —  Italy  alone  must  determine.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place 
briefly  to  exhibit  some  of  the  g^ounde  on  which  it  defends  the 
united  and  republican  form  of  govemmeut  for  Italy- 
Italy  must  be  rtpubtican,  says  the  Giovinf  Italia, — becanse  all 
men  are  called  alilce  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  humanity,  to  be 
free,  equal  and  fnitemal,  in  a  mutual  respect  and  love,  and  the 
republican  institution  is  the  only  one  that  ensures  to  mankind  the 
realization  of  this  hia  natural  destiny  on  the  earth.  Republican, 
because  the  soverei^ty  of  the  state  resides  essentially  in  the 
nation,  sole  interpreter  of  the  supreme  moral  laws, — because 
whenever  privilege  is  constituted  in  the  social  edifice,  it  corrupts 
the  equality  of  citizenship,  tends  naturally  to  extend  wider  and 
wider  its  vicious  influence,  and  threatens  the  liberty  of  the  whole. 
Republican,  because  whenever  the  sovereignty  is  acknowledged 
to  reside  in  several  distinct  powers,  a  way  is  opened  to  usurpa- 
tion, a  struggle  is  inevitable  between  the  existing  powers,  and 
thus  the  harinony  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  a  rightly  consti- 
tnted  society  is  destroyed,  distrnst  and  organized  hostility  being 
substituted  in  its  stead.  Republican,  because  it  is  proved  as  well 
by  history  as  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  monarchy  tends  to 
genernte  anarchy,  and  hereditary  authority  despotism.  Republi- 
can, because  the  progressive  series  of  modem  European  eventa 
leads  society  inevitably  to  the  establishment  of  democratic  prince 
pies,  while  the  inauguration  of  the  monarchical  pribciple  in  Italy 
would  necessarily  contain  in  the  very  act  the  elements  of  another 
revolution  in  that  country  within  a  few  years.  Republican,  be- 
cause practically  Italy  has  none  of  the  elements  of  monarchy^ 
no  aristocracy  endowed  with  power,  wealth  and  respect,  to  stand 
between  the  throne  and  the  people — no  dynasty  of  Italian  royalty 
that  could  concentrate  all  the  votes  of  the  many  and  various  por- 
tions of  the  country.  Republican,  because  its  tradition  is  republi- 
can, republican  its  history.  Republican,  because  the  Italians  of 
the  several  states  that  would  not  submit  to  the  regal  government  of 
one  man  selected  from  the  bosom  of  any  one  of  them,  would  all 
unite  in  offering  a  willing  loyalty  to  a  principle.  And  republican, 
because,  to  stir  and  arouse  a  whole  nation,  it  is  necessary  to  place 
before  it  an  aim  in  which  it  should  directly  and  intelligibly  per- 
ceive its  own  highest  natural  rights,  and  greatest  social  interesta. 
The  Giovine  Italia  is  also,  to  use  ita  own  jdirase,  unitarian^ 
(unHaria,) — because  for  Italy  without  union  there  is  in  truth  no 
nationality.     Becanse  without  unity  there  is  no  force ;  while, 
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flUTrouDded  aa  Italy  is  by  natious  nnited,  powerful  and  hostile,  she 
needs  above  all  things  to  be  strong.  Because,  as  they  reason, 
federalism  would  doom  her  to  the  impotency  of  Switzerland,  and 
die  would  soon  fall  ^ain  piece-meal  beneath  the  infloence  tf 
some  of  the  great  neighboring  powers.  Because  federalism, 
reviving  the  old  rivalries  now  almost  extinguished,  with  perhqM 
the  old  animosities  now  almost  forgotten,  the  march  of  the  mod- 
em civilization  of  Italy  would  tend  to  retrograde  toward  the 
middle  ages.  And  because  federalism,  by  splitting  Italy  into 
several  small  parts,  would  encourage  the  rising  of  petty  ambitions^ 
and  local  and  partial  patriotisms,  and  would  become  a  source  of 
aristocracy,  ever  hostile  to  liberty,  and  fatal  to  the  progress  of  a 
true  civilization. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  arguments  on  which  the  Giovine  Italia 
Tests  its  doctrine  of  a  republican  form  of  government  for  regenera- 
ted Italy,  together  with  the  fusion  of  the  whole  into  one  noble 
and  beautiful  national  unity.  And  when  we  regard  the  present 
state  of  parties  and  things  in  that  country,  its  history,  wants  and 
natural  tendencies,  we  cannot  withhold  our  earnest  approbation 
from  the  doctrines  which  are  so  strongly  and  so  eloquently  pat 
forth  by  the  Society, —  though  we  would  suggest  to  their  most 
careful  consideration  the  practical  study  of  the  federative  princi- 
ple, in  its  working  in  our  great  republican  union  of  repubUcs.  We 
will  not  here  criticise  the  arguments  which  they  derive  from  the 
past  history  and  present  peculiar  condition  of  the  country  for 
which  they  are  so  much  better  competent  to  judge  than  we  can 
pretend  to  be.  But,  in  passing,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  to 
them  our  own  profound  confidence,  that  the  federative  principle, 
wisely  applied  to  the  organization  of  a  union  of  independent  re- 
pubUcs, with  distinct  collective  and  nationnl  sovereignties,  and 
a  proper  and  well  defined  distribution  of  their  respective  sub- 
jects of  national  and  municipal  powers  and  duties,  accompanied 
with  a  strong  sentiment  of  national  patriotism  and  love  of  ihe 
Union,  is  the  most  wise,  firm  and  energetic  form  of  government 
ever  yet  attempted  among  men, — a  form,  too,  which  would  seem 
to  us  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  historical,  geographical  and  politi- 
cal circumstances  of  Italy.  On  this  point,  however,  we  repeat 
that  we  do  not  feel  entitled  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  counsels 
of  such  a  body  as  the  Society  of  which  we  speak.  We  content 
ourselves,  as  free  Americans,  and  brethren  to  the  frieods  of  free- 
dom every  where — still  more,  to  its  martyra ! — ^with  the  expression 
of  a  most  earnest  hope  that  the  Giovint  Italia  may,  before  no  very 
distant  day,  triumph  over  its  enemies,  and  witness  and  perform 
the  realization  of  all  ita  high  patriotic  and  philanthropic  aapira* 
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tions ; — and  that  Italy,  ao  fair  and  so  lovely  in  its  very  cfaainB, 
BO  g;reat  atiU  even  in  its  most  abject  abasement,  may  yet  aaeuoiQ, 
within  the  epoch  of  ooi  own  day,  its  just  and  elevated  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  1832,  the  Society  established  a  monthly  journal  at  Mai- 
seilleG,  of  its  own  name,  "  La  Giovine  Italia,"  as  its  organ  and 
utterance ;  and  in  spite  of  the  seveie  and  unsleeping  vigilance  of 
the  several  police  systems  it  has  had  to  contend  with,  thousands 
of  copies  have  been  scattered  throughout  the  interior  of  every 
province  of  Italy.  Pamphlets  and  other  occasional  publications 
have  also  been  distributed  gratuitously  among  the  people.  All 
these  writings  have  been  clothed  in  a  familiar  and  easy  style ; 
and  have  treated  the  questions  they  have  discussed  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  convey  useful  and  stimulating  instruction  to  the 
most  ordinary  intelligences  amidst  the  masses  to  which  they 
have  been  addressed.  The  ezpenses  of  such  publications  have 
been  defrayed  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  members  of 
the  Society,  and  of  other  individuals  of  a  liber^  philanthropy  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere.  The  Tribuno,  a  periodical  edited  and 
secretly  printed  in  Milan  iteelf,  was  also  written  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  emanated  directly  from  the  Giovine  Italia.  This  liberal  press, 
although  supported  with  very  scanty  pecuniary  means,  and  forced 
to  struggle  at  every  step  against  fearful  ohstacles  and  dangers, 
yet  sncceeded,  in  1833,  in  becoming  a  formidable  power  in  Italy. 
The  governments,  accustomed  to  tremble  at  the  very  shadow  of 
danger,  were  terrified  by  it, — nor  without  good  reason ;  for  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  its  republican  ideas  were  spreading  with  an 
alarming  rapidity  among  the  people,  and  the  revolutionary  party 
was  daily  assuming  a  bolder  character,  on  the  other,  they  were 
nnable  to  detect  the  persons  and  the  quarters  from  which  the  in- 
cendiary brand  of  rebellion  proceeded.  Surrounded  as  they  were 
by  BO  many  hidden  foes,  and  convinced  that  it  was  beyond  the 
power  even  of  their  despotisms,  entirely  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  those  opinions,  they  had  determined,  however,  to  discover 
some  clue  which  might  lead  them  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
chief  of  the  culprits.  The  usual  expedients  of  spies  and  corrup- 
tion were  strained  to  the  utmost.  The  poisonous  contagion  in 
this  instance  reached  quarters  till  then  pure  and  virtuous.  Nor 
was  it  unattended  by  a  partial  success ;  and  some  of  the  threads 
of  the  organization  were  indeed  discovered  in  Piedmont,  Ge- 
noa, Lombardy  and  Naples.  A  great  many  officers  and  sub- 
alterns of  the  Fiedmontese  army,  and  of  the  Italian  corps  in  the 
Austrian  service  quartered  in  Milan,  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  irons.    Others,  more  fortunate,  fied  to  foreign  countries — '^ 
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increaaiag  thus  the  number  already  great  of  the  furtive  ez> 
iles.  PeTsoDs  of  high  social  position  and  lespectability  were 
nctificed  at  the  same  time.  The  prisons  of  Turin  and  Alex- 
andria were  crowded  with  unhappy  victims,  who  were  daily 
transferred  to  a  military  commission  presided  over  by  a  camii- 
bal  whose  abhorred  memory  will  never  he  forgotten  in  Pied- 
mont. We  refer  to  General  Gallateri,  the  governor  of  Alex- 
andria, who,  with  the  smile  of  a  fiend,  used  to  say  that  the 
softest  music  at  his  breakfast  was  the  report  of  the  musketry 
which  every  morning  hurled  into  eternity  Bome  of  the  victims 
of  his  and  his  masters'  vindictiveaesa.  Upward  of  fifty  gentle- 
men, distinguished  for  their  birth,  talents,  and  respectability  of 
character,  were  sentenced  by  court-martial  to  be  shot ;  and  in 
order  to  add  contumely  to  the  cruelty  of  their  death,  it  was  order- 
ed that  they  should  be  shot  in  the  back,  and  by  the  hands  of 
prisoners  in  the  galleys.  Most  of  the  victims  were  military  meo. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Piedmontese  public  manifested  with 
strong  demonstcations  their  indignation  at  these  judicial  assas- 
sinations, —  in  vain  that  the  Senate  of  Turin  protested  against 
the  illegality  of  such  judgments,  and  claimed  the  rights  belong- 
ing to  the  proper  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  of  the  country. 
Carlo  Alberto,  who  in  1S20,  as  Prince  of  Carignano,  had  been 
a  member  of  the  society  of  the  Carbonari,  and  who,  before  the 
explosion  of  the  insurrection  in  Piedmont,  had  betrayed  every- 
thing he  knew,  and  had  even  given  a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
the  conspirators  both  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy — this  Carlo 
Alberta  was  on  the  Sardinian  throne ;  and  the  informer  of  1821 
could  not  but  be  the  tyrant  of  1833  ;  and  fitly  sought  to  drown,  in 
the  blood  of  new  victims,  the  torment  and  shame  of  his  unforgot- 
ten  treachery  to  those  of  a  former  day. 

The  Austrian  government,  although  from  natural  disposition 
as  well  as  habit  averse  to  the  judicial  shedding  of  blood,  was 
not  less  cruel  than  the  rest,  nor  less  active  in  its  proceedings 
against  the  Giovine  Italia.  Its  policy  is,  in  the  punishment  of 
state  oifenders,  together  with  a  show  of  clemency,  to  protract 
as  long  as  possible  the  pleasure  of  vengeance.  Hence  the 
assumed  humanity  of  sending  its  victims  to  the  distant  dun- 
geons of  Spielberg,  from  which  such  mournful  revelations  have 
reached  us,  from  the  sad  experience  of  a  few  of  the  nobleit 
occupants  who  have  ever  sighed  within  their  dreary  walls.  Hence 
the  scanty  and  rotten  food  doled  to  its  political  prisoners;  and 
hence  the  frequent  visits  made  to  their  cells  by  high  person- 
ages of  the  court,  to  witness  with  their  own  eyes  the  progress- 
ive success  of  their  system  of  killing  by  slow  degrees  of  torture, 
by  thus  underminmg  the  coitstittition,   and  poisoning  the  very 
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■prin^  of  existence.  In  making  anestB,  they  weie  neither  in- 
■ctivfl  nor  Bcrupolous.  The  lightest  suapicion,  the  denunciation 
of  a  vile  spy,  rewuded  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  bis  discloaures,  real  or  pretended,  a  thoughtless  word 
or  allusion  in  private  conversation,  were  sufficient  proofs  df  guilt. 
Hundreds  of  persons  were  in  a  short  time  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  consisting  chiefly  of  lawyers,  physicians,  men  of  let- 
ters, young  priests  —  for  democracy,  we  rejoice  to  say,  has  seri- 
onsly  penetrated  this  important  order  of  society  in  Italy,  and 
the  altar,  we  trust,  will  no  longer  be  the  chief  support  of  the 
throne  of  despotism.  Giordani,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lite- 
t«ry  men  of  Italy,  was  arreated  because,  in  a  letter  intercepted  by 
the  Anstrian  police,  there  was  on  expression  which  they  could 
not  readily  nnderstand.  He  had  to  languish  for  four  months  in  a 
prison,  before  the  interpretation  of  the  suspected  phrase  could  be 
inteUigible  to  the  Bceotian  capacity  of  the  Austrian  magistrate. 

But  we  have  neither  space  nor  time  at  command  to  relate  all 
the  arbitrary  arrests  made  by  the  police,  or  to  detail  the  barba- 
rous treatment  in  countless  cases  inflicted  on  the  suspected  mem- 
bers of  the  Giovint  Italia.  Those  only,  who  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  mode  in  which  political  trials  are  conducted  in  those 
countries,  can  form  a  conception  of  the  outrages  which,  in  these 
instances,  were  perpetrated  against  humanity  and  the  rights  of 
man.  Bono,  a  very  young  man,  and  the  highly  respectable  cler- 
gyman Bianchi,  died  in  prison,  destroyed  by  the  poisonous  ef- 
fects of  the  bebbadera,  that  waa  given  to  the  prisoners  to  drink, 
in  order  to  wrest  from  them  some  unguarded  revelations  while  in 
the  state  of  intoxication  produced  by  it.  Others  lost  their  reason. 
Among  these  waa  a  former  soldier,  of  the  name  of  Bresaanini, 
who,  a  short  time  after  liia  imprisonment,  became  a  raving  lunatic. 
His  depositions  were  on  their  very  face  those  of  a  man  in  a  state 
of  madness.  The  proceedings  against  him  nevertheless  went  on ; 
the  revelations  of  insanity  were  used  against  other  prisoners,  and 
many  arrests  were  made  on  the  strength  of  them  ;  and  finally  he 
was  himself  condemoed, — though  the  more  scrupulous  conscience 
of  the  sovereign  himself  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  permit 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  three  tribunals,  which,  without 
verifying  the  truth  of  his  statements,  or  paying  any  regard  to  his 
manifest  insanity,  had  doomed  him  to  the  penalty  of  death. 

The  commission  appointed  to  try  the  prisoners  of  state  of  the 
Giovint  Italia,  was  wholly  composed  of  Austrians,  or  renegade 
Tyrolese  —  Italians  being  carefully  excluded  from  it.  The  presi- 
ding judge  was  a  man  whose  name,  Zajotti,  will  long  live  in  the 
execrations  of  all  Lombardy.    His  appearance  and  aspect  were  a» 
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hideous  as  his  soul  was  cruel  and  dark.  Like  the  tiger,  he  in- 
dulged in  the  pleasure  of  tormenting  his  victitna  by  slow  process; 
and  the  peculiar  grin  which  rested  upon  his  revolting  countenance 
when  any  prisoner  of  the  Giovine  Italia  was  brought  before  him, 
and  when  he  saw  that  some  secret  was  to  be  su  eked  oat  of  the  inexpe- 
rience of  some  or  the  fears  of  others,  is  described  as  strikingly 
snggeBtire  of  the  idea  of  the  ferocious  besat  of  prey  to  which  it 
has  been  usual  to  compare  him.  Twenty-four  civilians  and  ten 
military  men  were  condemned  on  this  occasion,  at  Milan,  for  high 
treason  ;  and  though  several  of  them  were  found  guilty  simply  on 
the  strength  of  the  charges  brought  against  them  by  the  insane  Bres- 
canini,  yet  neither  the  revisory  tribunals,  nor  the  Emperor,  paid  any 
legard  to  that  circumstance,  and  the  sentence  of  death  was  un- 
■crupulously  passed  upon  them.  The  public  policy  of  Austria  is, 
however,  wisely  hostile  to  the  practice  of  capital  punishment.  It 
knows,  indeed,  that  the  prospect  of  long  and  severe  incarceration 
operates  with  a  much  more  elTectual  deterring  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  men  than  the  chance  of  a  speedy  and  easy  death  j  at  the 
same  time  that  the  spectacle  of  the  example  of  punisluneat  is  thus 
indefinitely  protracted  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  sentences 
of  death  were  therefore  commuted  to  imprisonment  at  Spielberg 
for  various  periods  from  ten  to  twenty  years;  and  after  a  partial 
infliction  of  them,  a  long  perspective  of  hard  labor  and  solitary 
confinement  stretched  in  the  dreary  future  before  the  eyes  of  the 
prisoneri,  when  the  death  of  the  old  Emperor,  Francis  U.,  in 
1835,  caused  a  more  favorable  turn  in  their  behalf;  and  bis  suc- 
cessor, feeling  himself  hound,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  empire,  to  confer  a  boon  of  clemency  on  the  sufTerera  for 
political  offences,  though  he  did  not  pardon  them,  yet  so  far  mitj* 
gated  their  sentences  as  to  send  them  into  exile  in  this  country 
for  life. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  these  misfortunes  befell  the  conspir- 
ators of  the  Giovine  Italia  in  Italy,  those  who  were  eatabUshed 
in  France  and  Switzerland  made  an  attempt,  in  1832,  at  a  revo- 
lutionary movement  from  without,  which  met  with  no  better 
success.  After  having  organized  a  numerous  corps  of  exiles, 
they  set  out  by  diflerent  routes  toward  Savoy,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  beginning  an  insurrection  in  that  country,  and  thence 
of  proceeding  through  Piedmont  into  central  Italy,  where  all 
(he  conspirators  were  to  rise,  and  fight  in  detached  bands,  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  Spanish  patriots  sustained  so  well  their 
■anguioary  guerilla  struggle  with  the  French.  The  topography 
of  Italy  is  in  general  well  adapted  for  this  mode  of  warfare, 
which  indeed  is  the  only  one  that  promises  a  fair  chance  of 
BuccMs  to  an  enterprise  of  this  nature.    But  the  French  cabi- 
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Bet,  having  received  infonnation  from  the  Aaitritu  polie«  of  the 
plan  in  contemplation  by  the  exiles,  with  a  Tigilance  and  zeal  bet- 
ter -worthy  of  a  better  cause,  arrested  the  progress  of  every  one 
who  was  moving  toward  the  threatened  province,  and  easily  <li«- 
persed  those  who  hod  already  reached  the  neighborhood,  and 
who  were  awaiting  the  moment  of  action.  The  king  of  Sar- 
dinia also,  who  knew  the  storm  which  was  gathering  on  his 
frontiers,  concentrated  a  powerful  force  to  oppose  it ;  and  thus 
failed  the  second  attempt  at  insurrection  made  by  the  Giovint 
Ilalia.  Italy  again  relapsed  into  a  state  of  torpor,  and  apparent 
resignation  and  thoughtlessness.  The  vexations  of  the  police 
have  gone  on  increasing ;  and  the  weight  of  despotism,  already  so 
odiona  and  intolerable,  has  become,  since  these  events,  more  griev- 
ous, more  oppressive  than  ever. 

But  the  Giovint  Italia  perseveres  still  in  its  holy  mission.  After 
aome  interval  of  silence,  it  is  again  raising  its  voice,  which  sounds 
like  the  notes  of  a  silver  clarion, — again  sending  forth  its  apo»- 
tles  to  proclaim  and  propagate  the  same  principles.  It  appeals, 
in  the  most  eloquent  and  moving  tones,  to  the  Italians  of  all 
classes,  inviting  and  invoking  them  to  join  the  sacred  cause  of 
liberty  and  humanity.  It  is  no  longer,  as  before,  a  mere  secret  politi- 
cal society,  but  the  founder  of  a  creed,  of  a  political  religion.  Har- 
monious with  its  principles,  it  directs  its  chief  attention  to  the 
masses,  heretofore  neglected  in  the  movements  of  this  general 
character  which  have  preceded  this.  For  this  object  it  has  com- 
menced a  periodical  publication,  especially  addressed  to  the  peo- 
ple— the  "  Apoetolato  Popolare"  which  has  been  already  named 
in  the  former  part  of  this  article.  It  breathes  in  every  line  a  pure 
and  lofty  patriotism,  sound  religious  morals,  and  truly  liberal 
priociples.  The  plan  they  propose  to  follow  is  clear,  and  calcu- 
lated to  produce  great  and  extensive  good.  We  do  not  find  in  it 
the  violent  diatribes  and  imprecations  of  an  excited  and  revenge- 
ful jacobinism,  but  the  moderation  and  gravity  of  true  patriots 
and  philanthropists,  deeply  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
and  resolved  to  undermine  and  overthrow,  with  the  might  of  truth 
and  love,  the  lowest  foundations  of  despotism,  and  to  rear  upon 
their  ruins  a  glorious  structure  of  republican  freedom  and  happi- 
ness. We  would  gladly  translate,  for  the  benefit  of  our  own 
readers,  the  noble  address  with  which  it  opens,  to  the  Laborers  of 
Italy,  were  we  permitted  by  our  present  limits  of  space.  With 
•  cordial  expression  of  the  sympathy  of  American  democracy,  we 
can  only  wish  to  its  worthy  conductors  that  reward  which  is  their 
own  highest  aim  —  the  rapid  extension  of  the  number  of  their 
converts  and  brethren,  and  the  speedy  advent  of  the  day  which 
we  are  well  assured  is  destined  to  witness  the  triumph  of  their 
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high  and  holy  cante,  the  emtincipBtion  of  their  besatifol  conotry, 
it*  restoration  to  its  natural  po«ition  in  the  great  family  of  nation*, 
and  its  enjoyment  of  the  blessings — inestimable  amidst  all  their 
worst  drawbacks — of  freedom  and  democracy.  May  the  mass  of 
the  Italians  become  but  well  imbued  with  the  truth  of  the  doctiiosi 
to  which  the  love  of  their  patriotic  brethren  is  thus  striTing  to 
direct  them,  and  assuredly  the  consummation  of  their  mission, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  fated  hour,  the  wheels  of  whose  coi  they 
are  thus  laboring  to  expedite,  cannot  be  tax. 


LINES  TO  A  LADY. 

I  marked  thee  in  thy  childhood,  beneath  the  opm  sky, 

Thf  dark  locks  gayly  fioatmg  as  the  summer  wind  sped  by, 

And  the  fulness  of  iby  merriment  with  richer  hope  was  fraught. 

Than  bark  with  jewels  Udea,  from  orieul  regjoos  brought. 

The  daring  of  thy  spirit,  when  bouadiog  o'er  the  Iswu, 

As  leader  of  thy  comrades,  mare  graceful  than  a  fawn, 

The  buoyant  tones  of  gladaess,  the  merry  peals  that  fell 

All  around  thee,  made  more  brightoess  than  a  fairy's  magic  speQ. 

But  holier  was  the  season,  when  nature  uncoofined, 

With  breaibings  on  the  mystic  chords  within  thy  heari  eoshrined, 

Wakened  thine  eyes'  bright  rapture,  while  listening  to  the  lay 

Of  the  deep  aod  thrilling  harmonies  that  in  thy  spirit  lay. 

The  EQUsie  of  the  wild  wind,  the  dashiog  of  the  stream. 

The  breathing  of  the  flower  in  the  sun's  reriviug  beam. 

The  deep  green-wood,  tbe  mountain,  the  blue  and  starry  sky, 

Eadi  had  for  thee  in  childhood  a  sacred  melody. 

These  are  passed, — but  like  the  spring-bud,  still  opting  every  how. 

They  redeemed  their  richest  promise,  in  the  beauty  of  the  flower, 

And  tbe  riper  years  of  womanhood  have  doomed  no  charm  to  fade, 

Of  the  graces  which  oichaaied  us,  in  their  childish  pride  arrayed. 

Thou  hast  leA  us, — but  thy  presence  still  haunts  tbe  shady  nook, 

And  the  fountain  in  its  aiilbess  seems  reflecting  back  thy  look, 

Tbe  merry  dance  at  evening,  and  the  place  thou  call'dst  thine  own. 

Are  dearer  for  the  music  of  thine  ofl-remembered  tone. 

True  hearts,  lair  girl,  attend  thee,  —  for  thou  hast  a  voice  to  briog 

Blight  hope  around  one's  pathway,  like  the  sound*  that  breathe  of  ipnif  • 

Heaven  shield  thee  &om  temp(ati>»i,  and  make  thee  truly  bleat, 

In  the  sanctuary  holy  of  a  fond  and  toring  breast. 

Ite.n»,,ll«..  ..  ..CSoglc 
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WALPOLE  AND  VOLTAIRE- 

BY  A.  DJTSZAC,  BSQ. 

It  has  been  the  geneTal  error  of  the  authors  who  have  attempt- 
ed to  elucidate  the  caaaes  of  the  French  Revolution,  to  seek  for 
light  only  in  works  professedly  written  with  the  view  to  descrihe 
the  moral  situation  of  France  immediately  before  the  mifhty 
popular  movement  which,  in  17S9,  commenced  the  long  protracted 
■traggle  between  the  nation  itself,  as  Sieyes  designated  the  Tiera- 
Elat,  and  the  privileged  ctaBses.  Public  opmion,  like  alluvion,  is 
so  impeiceptibly  gradual  in  its  formation,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  precisely  the  line  where  it  first  begins,  so  us  to  sepa* 
rate  it  from  the  original  soil  to  which  it  has  been  insepaiably  uni- 
ted through  the  slow  piogresa  of  years. 

It  is  in  productions  not  designed  to  analyze  the  society  in 
which  their  authors  lived,  but  in  which  the  subject  leads  them  to 
allude  to  existing  usages,  customs,  or  prejudices,  latfaei  thau  in 
general  histories,  or  even,  perhaps,  contemporary  memoirs,  that 
are  to  be  found  the  most  precious  materials  for  a  future  history 
of  that  wonderful  revolution  —  one  which,  during  the  bloody  wars 
which  it  produced,  was  viewed,  until  very  lately,  as  having  had 
for  its  principal  object  the  territorial  aggrandizement  of  France  j 
bat  which,  since  it  has  been  checked  in  the  efibrts  of  its  militant 
energies,  has  been  found  more  fraught  with  dangers,  from  its  re- 
forming tendencies,  foi  the  classes  that  thought  themselves  victo- 
rious over  it,  than  it  threatened  of  fatal  consequences  to  those 
privileged  orders  who  were,  almost  all  over  Europe,  defeated  and 
subdued  by  its  warlike  successes. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  attribute  to  national  vanity,  as  the  En- 
glish are  wont  to  do,  the  assertion  of  the  political  writers  of 
France,  that  Paris  is  the  point  where  commenced  all  the  dread 
oscillations  that  have  shaken  European  society  to  its  very  foun- 
dations—  unchecked  by  the  natural  boundaries  that  aepantd 
France  from  her  sister  nations.  They  are  home  out  in  their 
opinion  by  facts  so  undeniably  evident,  that  it  were  stupid  mental 
blindness  not  to  confess  their  existence. 

Many  peculiar  circumstances  seem,  providentially  as  it  were,  to 
have  combined  to  prepare  the  French  people  for  that  high  politi- 

*I>ettre«  de  U  Mtiqnite  da  Defiimd,  i  Horan  Wslpole,  tcriles  dani  1m 
umici  lT66i  1784;  anz  quelln  Boot  joiutet  dec  leltres  de  Msdame  da  DeAnd 
1  Toltaiie,  tcriln  daoi  Ice  umieB  1769  ■  1775,  pnUi^et  d'apre*  let  origiaaox  dA- 
posfi  i  Stnwberrjr  Hill.  NoaTcUe  editioa  aiigiiienMe  dn  extraJI*  dei  lettrsi 
d'Hoiace  Walpole,  avec  le  portrait  de  Madame  da  DeSaiid :  i  Paiii,  ebes  Po^  ^ 
(Uenx  Libnire,  Palaii  Koyal,  Galtrie  de  Soil.    1839. 
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cal  apoBtolate  —  th«  gnce,  the  Bmenity,  the  ease,  the  facility  of 
character  that  m^e  a  reiideoce  among;  them  the  solace  of  all 
who  seek  the  pleasarss  of  enlighteaed  and  polite  society — their 
literature,  daring  two  centuries,  continually  fed,  not  like  those  of 
its  rivals,  the  literatures  of  Italy,  Spain,  England,  and,  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  of  Germany  also,  hy  torrents,  sometimes  abundant 
and  strong,  sometimes  by  mere  rivulets,  shallow,  impetuous  and 
noisy,  but  by  mighty  rivers,  ever  flowing  deep  end  clear.  The 
qualities,  too,*  "  in  which  French  writers  surpass  those  of  all 
other  nations,  neatness,  clearness,  precision,  condensation,"  having 
spread  their  language  orer  the  world,  it  became  naturally,  after 
having  been  the  organ  of  international  communication,  that  in 
which  the  master  spirits  of  the  age  have  held  together  intimate 
and  sublime  converse  over  space,  as  unconscious  of  intervening 
oceans  or  stupendous  roountain-barriere;  and  long  before  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  had  said,  "  //  n'y  a  plut  de  Pyreniet"  the  French 
language  had  obliterated  not  only  those  asperities  of  the  globes, 
but  those  also  called  Alps,  Himmelah,  Andes,  and  Alleganies. 
When  a  people  thus  prepared  and  equipped  for  its  fated  mis- 
sion gave  the  signal  of  a  great  social  reform,  it  required  no 
prophetic  vision  of  the  future  to  predict  that  its  revolution  must 
be  that  of  civilization  itself.  The  debates  of  its  first  popular  as- 
sembly were  listened  to  by  one  hundred  millions  of  rational  civil- 
ized beings,  and  the  principles  it  proclaimed  became  indelibly 
recorded  in  the  sympathies  of  succeeding  generations.  There 
they  have  remained  like  seeds  deep  buried  in  a  prolific  soil,  pre- 
serving for  years  their  powers  of  future  germination,  wailing 
only  that  time  or  favorable  accident  should  have  swept  away  ihs 
parasite  plants  that  kept  from  the  ground  the  genial  influences 
required  for  their  quickening  into  life  and  vegetation. 

The  Letters  of  Madame  du  Defland,  the  book  whose  title  heads 
this  article, will  always  be  considered  by  those  who  study  the  philos- 
ophy of  history,  as  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  assert- 
ing that  these  letters  contain  new  revelations  of  facts  as  yet  un- 
noticed by  historians,  private  and  hitherto  unknown  particulars 
of  public  events.  To  such  as  seek  these  only,  the  letters  of  that 
celebrated  woman  to  Horace  Walpole,  and  to  Voltaire,  will  appeal 
mngularly  barren  of  what  they  term  "  useful  information  '"  but  to 
the  patient  and  laborious  investigator  of  the  secret  causes  of 
events  that  have  so  changed  the  character  of  a  people  in  sixty 
years,  as  to  make  the  Frenchman  of  1766  more  unlike  him  of 
1810,  than  the  latter  is  unlike  his  neighbor  the  Italian,  the  Ger- 
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msD,  the  SpKaiard,  nay,  the  EDglishmKO,  the  book  we  leview  will 
open  a  subject  of  deep  and  instructive  meditation. 

But  we  must  first  introduce  the  nritei  herself  to  our  leaders. 
Marie  de  Vichy  Ghamrond,  Marquise  du  Deffand,  was  descended 
from  a  noble  .lineage.  A  Duchesse  de  Choisenl  was  her  grand- 
mother; the  Dnchesse  de  Luynes,  the  friend  of  Marie  Leczinska, 
the  neglected  wife  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  daughter  of  Stan- 
islas, the  dethroned  king  of  Poland,  who  forgot  the  loss  of  a  king- 
dom, while  making  Lorraine  the  happiest  country  in  Europe, 
was  her  aunt.  Her  nephew,  de  Brienne,  Archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse, became,  when  Cardinal  de  Lom^nie,  the  prime  minister 
of  France.  One  of  her  brothers  aerred  with  great  distinction 
during  the  Seven  Years  war ;  and  another,  as  treasurer  of  the 
"Sainte  Chapelle,"  poseessed  both  dignity,  consideration,  and 
opulence.  Thus  connected  with  the  highest  nobility  of  France, 
the  Marquise  du  Defiand,  by  birthright,  and  independently  of  the 
beauty,  the  grace,  the  unrivalled  wit,  that  would  have  have  marked 
her  place  in  the  first  society  anywhere,  was  early  introduced  into 
those  circles  from  which  radiated  genius,  philosophy,  the  arts, 
talents  —  infinitely  varied,  from  that  of  interesting  conversation, 
so  valued  in  Paris,  personified  in  the  fair  L'Espinasse,  to  those  of  a 
higher  and  nobler  caste,  that  shone  lustrous  in  D'Alembert,  Mar- 
montel,  Duclos,  La  Harpe,  Voltaire,  and  Montesquieu. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  domestic  education,  even  in  the 
case  of  females,  had  not  yet  become  fashionable  ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  that  their  infancy  was  confided  to  the  care  of  a  fictitious  and 
mercenary  maternity,  so  was  their  early  youth  spent  in  convents 
where  they  received  their  education.  Before  Bousseau  had  brought 
women  back  to  nature  by  his  eloquent  denunciation  of  the  cruel 
practice  of  sending  their  children  to  be  nursed  by  strangers,  moth- 
era  stifled  the  cravings  of  the  heart,  the  powerful  instinct  of  afiection 
for  their  ofispring.  The  loveliness  of  infantine  growth  was  not 
witnessed  by  them ;  on  a  stranger  beamed  the  earliest  speculative 
glance  of  the  forsaken  child ;  on  a  stranger  were  fastened  the  first 
young  fibres  thrown  out  by  lore  and  gratitude.  At  four  or  five  years 
of  age,  the  little  rustic  was  brought  back  to  the  parental  home  j 
where  the  first  lesson  she  was  taught  was,  that  she  must  no  longer 
love  her  in  whom  she  had  fancied  a  mother.  And  when  natural 
tenderness,  afler  having  been  so  long  diverted  from  its  natural  ob- 
jects, had  just  begun  to  flow  in  its  proper  and  legitimate  channels, 
the  child  was  again  torn  from  all  domestic  associations,  and  hur- 
ried to  a  convent,  where  she  remained  until  a  suitable  match  — 
that  is,  one  that  met  the  mercenary  views  of  the  family  —  had 
been  arranged  for  the  victim  of  aristocraiic  pride  or  avarice.  Neei' 
we  Bay  after  thia,  that  neither  the  affections  nor  the  repugnances  < 
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the  lovely  and  accompliBhed  subject  of  these  remarks  were  con- 
aalted  in  the  choice  of  a  husband ;  that  the  former  were  laughed  at 
as  absurd  and  entirely  unimportant  in  married  hfe,  end  the  latter 
scornfully  overlooked  as  the  idle  offspring  of  girlish  sentimentali- 
ty; when  the  hand  of  their  daughter,  plighted  long  before,  was 
given  hy  her  parents  to  the  Marquis  du  Defland  —  at  that  ahar 
where  irrevocable  engagements  are  contracted  by  women  at  an  age 
when  no  other  contract  can  be  validly  entered  into  by  them  1  TTie 
consequences  naturally  to  be  expected  were  not  tardy.  The  beau- 
tiful bride,  passing  suddenly  from  the  gloom  and  austerities  of 
monastic  seclusion,  into  the  glare,  the  turmoil,  and  the  varied 
excitements  of  high  and  fashionable  life,  as  soon  as  she  began  to 
compare  her  husband,  a  plain  common-place  man,  with  the  polish- 
ed and  chivalric  nobles  of  France,  learned  at  the  same  time  that 
she  had  a  heart,  and  that  it  could  not  belong  to  him  whose  name 
ibe  bore.  We  do  not  possess,  we  have  not  sought,  materials  out 
of  which  to  compile  the  chronicles  of  the  early  life  of  the  Marquise. 
It  ifl  enough  to  have  to  confess,  that,  loved  even  to  idolatry  by 
many,  she  was  not  unkind  to  all.  Unmindful  of  the  advices  and 
spuming  the  control  of  parental  authority-,  she  separated  from  her 
husband,  assigning  to  the  world  no  other  cause  for  so  bold  and 
decisive  a  step,  but  an  uttei  incompatibility  of  temper. 

At  no  period,  however,  would  such  a  determination  have  been 
treated  with  more  indulgence,  than  it  was  at  the  moment  when  it 
became  publicly  known.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  one  of 
those  great  moral  changes  in  the  social  organization,  which  in 
France  are  more  sudden  than  in  any  other  country,  owing  to  the 
quickness  with  which  the  mind  of  its  people  conceives  and  deter- 

The  Great  King  had  died,  shortly  after  terminating  success- 
fully, through  the  skill  of  his  negotiators,  a  disastrous  war  j  in 
the  course  of  which,  however,  the  vigorous  tenocity  of  the  aged 
monarch  in  preserving  the  national  honor  unstained,  the  talents  of 
his  generals,  and  the  vator  of  his  soldiers,  were  nobly  displayed. 
During  twelve  years,  Europe,  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  France, 
under  a  powerfully  organized  centralization,  wielded  by  one  un- 
shackled volition,  thought  each  unfortunate  campaign  the  last 
effort  of  an  enfeebled  kingdom,  each  lost  battle  the  last  and  fatal 
blow  that  would  irretrievably  ruin  France  and  humble  the  pride  of 
her  haughty  prince ;  until  dawned  the  auspicious  day,  when  at 
Deuain  wu  seen. 

"  I'aodacieun  Viilars 

Dispnisni  le  tonnerre  i  Taigle  des  C^urs."* 

Society  in  France,  under  the  influence  of  Louis,  had  exhibited 
■  The  Hearisile. 
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the  singular  apectacle,  of  nuumen  telaxod,  it  is  trae,  but  well 
tempered  by  a  deep  and  cbivitlrouB  lespect  for  forma  and  establiah- 
ed  usages,  that  threw  a  decent  veil  orer  vices,  which,  aa  they 
never  were  avowed,  lost  much  of  theii  contagious  influence  on 
public  morals. 

A  long  reign  bad  fatigued  the  nation.  It  had  been  too  splendid 
at  its  commencemflBt  and  too  dazzlingly  glorions  in  its  meridian 
blaze,  not  to  have  lost  much  of  the  magic  spell  it  bad  imposed 
on  the  public  mind,  after  adversity  had  shorn  the  brow  of  the  aged 
monarch  of  that  halo  of  fame  which  encircled  it,  when  France 
feeling,  for  the  first  time,  the  qnickening  power  of  modem  civili- 
zation, like  a  field  suffered  for  years  to  lie  fallow,  and  cultivated 
at  last  by  a  skilful  hand,  sent  forth  from  its  teeming  bosom  the 
plenteous  harvests  of  its  long  dormant  productiveness;  —  when 
Turenne  strode  over  Germany  from  Rhine  to  Danube,  at  the  head  of 
armies  superior  to  the  enemy  only  in  the  genius  and  the  daring  of 
their  chief ;  —  when  Cond^,  born  a  general,  not  because  of  hie  royal 
blood,  but  that  God  had  made  him  a  commander  as  well  as  a 
prince,  broke  the  pride  of  the  Spanish  infantry; — when  Lnxen^ 
bourg,  Bonfflers,  Catinat,  Venddme,  Berwick,  Villars,  and  Vauban 
(a  citizen  in  the  camp  when  there  were  none  hut  subjects  in 
Fiance),  sprang  up  all  at  once,  the  pride  of  their  country,  the 
dread  of  her  foes ; — wbeaa  young  navy,  rising  as  it  were  from 
the  sea  ready  built  and  equipped  at  the  bidding  of  Louis,  encoun- 
tered the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland; — when  Cor- 
neille  and  Bacine,  emulous  of  the  genius  of  Greece,  shared,  if 
they  did  not  wrest  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  the  tragic  palm  ; 

—  when  Moliere  surpassed  in  comedy  both  Greece  and  Rome  j  — 
when  Bossuet,  "  the  eagle  of  Meaujc,  lordty  of  form,  fierce  of  eye, 
terrible  of  beak  and  claws,"*  wrote  that  book  which  made  Gibbon  a 
Catholic,  and  which  during  a  century  and  a  half  has  challenged 
refutation; — when  Flechier,  Bourdaloue,  Fenelon,andMasaillan, 
the  prince  of  the  pulpit,  at  the  same  moment  discovered  and  pei^ 
fected  a  species  of  eloquence  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  in 
which  none  of  the  modems  have  as  yet  rivalled  them  ; — when 
Lafontaine,  with  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  and  the  simplicity  of 
ciiildhood,  composed  his  Fables — Pascal,  the  master  spirit  of  that 
age,  his  "  Provinciales"  and  his  "  Pensees"  —  la  Rochefoucault,  his 
"Maximes," — laBruyeTe,bis"Caracterefl;"  and,  that  nothing  should 
be  wanting  to  the  variegated  glories  of  that  wonderful  epoch,  when 
S^vignb  threw  round  her,  as  the  petals  of  perfumed  roses,  thoas 
letters  that  will  ever  remain  the  delight  of  the  polished  and  tlM 
twteful,  and  the  despair  of  all  future  letter-writers.  , 

___ _-»ai_l»J  Ic 
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AAer  the  death  of  Lonis,  the  new  generation  which  bad  only 
witnesaed  the  adTerBitiea  of  the  last  years  of  his  ttiga,  —  which  had 
not  Been  the  France  of  Bichetieu,  and  compared  it  with  that  which 
the  genius  of  Louvoia  and  Colbert  had  created,' — sprang  up  as 
if  suddenly  maddened  by  the  delight  of  unexpected  emancipation 
from  the  dull  formalities  of  a  court  where,  in  the  absence  of 
rirtuei,  the  austerities  of  external  devotion  were  inflexibly  enfor- 
ced. All  moral  shackles,  all  decorous  restraints  on  unbridled  pas- 
sions, were  at  once  broken  asunder,  as  by  a  common  impulse  acting 
simultaneously  on  long-  oppressed  minds  and  consciences.  The 
very  bier  that  enclosed  the  mortal  relics  of  the  once  dreaded 
monarch,  was  profanely  insulted.  The  testament  by  which  he 
had  vainly  hoped  to  make  his  will  survive  his  power,  was  set 
aside  with  leas  discussion  than  is  required  to  render  void  that  of  the 
humblest  peasant  in  Prance.  His  natural  children,  the  fond  objects 
of  his  doating  afiections,  were  rudely  divested  of  the  ranks  and 
dignities  he  had  lavished  on  them.  His  aged  wife  —  she  was  not  ■ 
queen — was  expelled  the  palace  where  she  bad  presided  so  long. 
Hia  confessor  was  driven  into  exile  ;  his  devotion  nuide  the  theme 
of  profane  railleries  ;  and  the  religion  which  with  a  mistaken  zeal 
he  had  so  anxionsly  and  so  unwisely  sought  to  protect  by  the 
strong  arm  of  physical  power,  was  openly  attacked,  not  by  philos- 
ophers alone,  but  by  his  own  nephew,  the  Regent  of  the  kingdmu, 
Philip  of  Orleans ;  in  a  rivalry  of  impious  wit  with  his  Roues,  —  a 
horrible  word,  which,  in  the  acceptation  then  iirst  given  to  it  in 
the  language,  paints  the  epoch,  marks  its  spirit  and  tendencies, 
and  points  as  with  the  finger  of  fate  to  the  dread  future  of  1793. 

France,  during  the  new  reign,  or  rather  the  Regency,  as  it  is  des- 
ignated in  history,  bore  the  aspect  of  the  house  of  a  dissolute 
youth,  heir  to  an  immense  estate,  and  just  emancipated  from  the 
trammelsof  a  guardian  too  austere  and  absolute.  The  character 
of  Philip  of  Orleans  presents  an  interesting  study  both  to  the  his- 
torian and  the  moralist ;  nor  have  these  been  found  wanting  to  their 
task  of  posthumous  appreciation.  St.  Simon,  his  friend,  but  still 
more  the  friend  of  truth,  has  judged  him  with  the  charity  of  a 
Christian,  but  with  the  fidelity  to  truth  of  astrict  Jansenist.  Duclos, 
in  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Rtgence,"  has  given  us  a  strong  delineation 
of  singular  diversities  and  discrepancies  of  his  propensities  and 
acquiremeats,  —  of  his  vices  and  virtues,  (he  had  virtues!  start- 
ling as  the  assertion  may  appear  to  such  as  do  not  know  that 
there  are  in  the  world  otherbeingsbesides  monsters  and  saints) — 
of  his  low  inclinations,  his  vile  arts,  his  noble  and  heroic  deeds. 
Voltaire  was  but  partly  qualified  to  write  the  history  of  that  time, 
for  if  he  had  on  hia  palette  some  of  the  colors  which  Petronius 
used  in  bis  frightful  pictures  ofNero's  orgies,  yet  he  wanted  the 
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daric  tints  of  Tacitos ;  —  and  betides,  Voltaire  never  could  feel 
indtgnatioa  where  there  was  loom  for  a  langh. 

None  of  the  writers,  however,  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  their  portraiture  of  the  Regent  as  his  own 
mother,  the  Palatine  Princess,  and  the  writer  of  the  famous 
letters  of  which  unfortunately  fragments  only  have  yet  been  pub- 
lished,—  in  the  well-known  story  she  was  wont  to  tell  in  his  own 
presence  ;  in  which  she  said,  that  after  all  the  other  fairies,  when 
invited  to  his  christeniDg-,  had  bestowed  upon  him  every  grace, 
accomplishment,  and  talent,  one  of  them  who  had  been  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  the  invitations,  willed  that,  lacking  com- 
mon aente,  he  should  never  make  any  good  use  of  all  the  brilliant 
qualities  her  sisters  bad  endowed  him  with. 

The  Regent  broke  rudely  and  recklessly  the  spell  of  the  authori- 
ties and  influences  woven  by  Louis  during  his  long  reign,  together 
%vith  the  last  will  of  that  monarch.  The  nobility  which  the  stern 
majesty  of  the  late  king  had  kept  at  a  distance,  approached  closer 
to  a  throne  which,  vicariously  occupied,  no  longer  dazzled  them 
with  its  splendor.  At  the  same  time  that  the  aristocracy  thus  came 
nearer  the  chief  of  the  nation,  the  men  of  letters,  already  apower- 
fal  corporation  in  the  state,  represented  by  the  academies,  com- 
posed of  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  began  to  sssociate  with 
the  aristocracy,  —  not,  as  formerly,  to  seek  their  patronage  in  return 
for  the  display  of  their  talents  in  their  circles,  but  as  their  equals 
in  society,  and,  not  unfrequently,  their  competitors  for  the  high- 
est positions  in  the  state.  It  was  daring  this  fusion  of  all  the  ma- 
terials of  the  past,  that  the  spirit  of  reform,  hovering  over,  and 
incubating,  so  to  apeak,  this  chaos  of  elements  as  yet  without 
form  and  void,  infused  into  the  discordant  mass  the  fruitful  prin- 
ciples  of  new  influences,  new  manners,  and  new  systems. 

These  letters,  not  written  to  depict  all  that  we  have  sought  to 
bring  before  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  and  for  that  very  reason  des- 
cribing it  the  more  truly  and  unostentatiously,  with  the  feelings 
of  the  moment,  elicited  as  each  scene  on  which  the  writer  dwells 
was  being  acted,  are  a  tressure  for  posterity.  As  we  scarcely 
can  indulge  the  hope,  however  growing  we  know  the  public  taste 
for  French  literature  to  be  in  America,  that  it  will  as  yet  justify 
the  publication  of  a  translation,  we  can  only  recommend  the  peru- 
sal of  the  original  to  all  readers  of  judgment  and  taste.  It  is 
enough  to  mention  that  the  first  of  these  letters  of  Madame  da 
Seflknd  bears  date  April  2d,  1766,  and  that  the  last  was  written 
in  1784,  a  few  days  only  previous  to  her  death,  to  show,  that  they 
embrace  a  most  interesting,  and  very  little  understood  period  of 
French  history.  The  Marquise  du  Beflsnd  was  eminently  qvali-'  ' 
fied  to  act,  in  the  society  we  have  depicted,  the  part  which 
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ntade  her,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  a  power  in  the  state.  There 
ii  DO  exaggeration  in  that  phrase.  From  the  very  first  year  of 
the  Regency,  opinion  had  become  a  power  ia  France,  one  too 
that  grew  a  giant  growth ;  and  that  opinion  was  formed  by  the 
men  who  assembled  every  evening  in  her  salon.  She  possessed, 
together  with  the  beauty  that  captivates  the  fancy,  the  varied  ac- 
quirements, the  nameless  graces,  both  of  perscHi  and  mind,  which 
make  its  cliarm  and  power  orer  the  heart  strong  and  lasting. 
She  united  quickness  of  perception  to  the  oecaaional  justnes, 
and  more  frequent  inconaistencies  of  judgment,  incident  to  that 
faculty }  and  the  bold  independence  of  her  opinions  on  every  aub- 
ject,  not  excepting  religion,  was  in  harmony  with  the  manners 
and  the  sentiments  of  that  epoch.  At  hei  house,  emperors,  kings 
and  princes,  bowing  to  the  supremacy  of  beauty,  fashion  and  wit, 
met  the  emperors,  kings  and  princes  of  the  intellectual  world,  as 
their  equals  in  society.  No  superiority  there,  save  that  of  the 
mind.  If  an  emperor*  wished  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  oraclea 
of  the  '  Soge  of  Femey,'  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  sacrifice 
at  the  shrine  where  he  presided,  the  high  priest  of  the  philosophy 
of  that  day.  If  kingat  who  knew  D'Alembert,  Montesquieo, 
Diderot,  only  in  their  written  worka,  desired  to  listen  to  the  con- 
Tersation  of  those  illustrious  men,  no  less  admirable  in  colloquial 
intercourse,  than  in  their  more  studied  productions,  it  was  only 
at  the  suppers  of  Madame  du  Deffand  that  these  savauts  were  to 
be  found, — confronting  each  other,  not  as  in  the  Hdtel  Eambouillet 
during  another  reign,  in  pedantic  exhibitions  of  obsolete  or  quaint 
learning,  but  makingletters,  nay  the  abstract  sciences,  lovely,  what- 
ever they  brought  them  from  the  Academy  to  the  boudoir.  There 
is  scarcely  a  name  of  any  celebrity  during  the  Regency  and  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  first  years  of  that  of  Louis  XVI.,  that 
does  not  appear  in  some  of  these  breathing  letters.  In  aeveral  of 
them,  our  Franklin  is  noticed  in  a  way  that  will  seem  very  strange 
to  American  readers  ;  but  the  ^vetigle  Clairvoyante,  as  VoltoireJ 
designated  Madame  du  DelTand  af\er  she  had  lost  her  sight,  had 
not  the  gift  of  seeing  future  events.  There  were  in  Paris  other 
rival  salons,  and  the  literary  dinners  of  Madame  Geofirin  have 
obtained  as  much  celebrity  as  the  suppers  of  Madame  du  Defbod. 

■  Joseph  of  Amtria.        t  Gnatavng  of  Sweden,  Chrutian  of  Denmarfa. 

t  Allnding  to  her  blindness,  Voltaire  vrate  to  HanDontd,  we  beUere, "  La 
yeui  de  Msdame  du  DelTHiid  Slaieni  sntrefois  bien  brillantt  et  bien  beaux.  Fo«r- 
quoi  faut-il  qn'on  soit  puni  par  oi  on  ■  p^che  t  Quelle  rage  a  la  nature  de 
^ter  «e«  plus  beam  ouTragei  r  Damoios  Madame  du  Deffand  cooterre  ma 
esprit,  qui  est  encore  plus  beau  qua  tea  reox."  We  do  nM  dare  to  tnodatc  wil 
bstwesbonld  traduce  it;  even  snbUmitjr  mar  be  traadalsd,  but  grace  can  as 
more  be  tnailated  than  it  caa  be  copied. 
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The  house  of  the  latter,  however,  was  most  fiequented  by  the  high 
nobility,  who  professed  the  philosophy  of  the  time.  These  met 
in  her  salon  to  scofl'at  the  titles,  dignities,  prejudices  and  abuses, 
on  the  continuance  of  iriiich  depended  their  own  foitune  and 
tbeii  social  distinctions.  At  the  house  of  Madame  Geofirin,  tkt 
PAilosopkerswerett  home ;  at  Madame  dnDeflaDd's,  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  nobility,  whose  piopeneities  and  inclinations  they 
made  to  ewerre  from  the  cause  of  all  their  own  most  vital  interests 
which  they  attacked,  together  with  all  the  prejudices  that  formed 
the  groundwoTb  of  monarchical  institutions. 

The  turn  of  mind  of  the  Marquise,  as  well  as  her  ancient  lineage, 
was  admirably  adapted  to  the  nature  of  these  relations  between 
antagonist  claeees,  thus  harmonizing  only  in  abstract  sentiments. 
Her  philosophy  wab  more  the  offspring  of  a  heart  satiated  with 
all  the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  than  the  result  of  a 
just  appreciation  of  truth  and  error,  or  of  a  real  discernment  of 
what  is  natural  amid  that  which  is  conventional.  She  was  far  too 
enlightened  not  to  despise  the  prejudices  on  which  the  order  to 
which  die  belonged  lived  and  flourished  in  idleness  and  splendor ; 
but  while  she  confessed  errors  she  affected  to  dofrpiBe  their  an- 
tagonist truths.  We  have  already  named  Mademoiselle  de  L'Es- 
pinasae.  She  also,  as  tiiefTiend  of  D'Alembert,  presided  at  'soirees,' 
more  strictly  litersry  than  those  to  which  we  have  before  alluded. 
Desultory  as  we  are  conscious  to  have  made  these  remarks,  we 
were  tempted  to  render  them  still  more  so,  by  sketching  the  por- 
trait of  that  extraordinary  being,  one  whom  Marmontel  depicts, 
as — "un  ^tonnant  compose  de  biena^ance, de  raisoD,de  sageaae, 
avec  la  t^te  la  plus  vive,  1' imagination  la  plus  inflammable  qui  ait 
exitte  depuis  Sappho  ;"  but  that,  as  she  too  has  written  letters,  we 
may  perhaps  on  some  other  occasioa  review  the  two  volnmes  con- 
taining  her  correspondence. 

Madame  du  Defiand  set  too  high  a  value  on  freedom,  not  to  have 
asserted  her  independence  from  the  very  party  whose  leaders  had 
DDrtured  her  opinions.  Gifted  with  a  most  subtle  and  penetrating 
mind,  and  prone,  from  her  contempt  for  mankind,  to  suspect  evil 
motives  where  none  but  noble  and  benevolent  views  were  avowed, 
■he  easily  detected  the  errors,  the  ambition,  the  domineering  spirit 
of  the  Encyclopedic  sect,  and  bitterly  reproached  them  with  their 
prejudices  against  prejudices !  Besides,  having  in  her  nature 
nothing  of  what  is  termed  sentiment,  she  held  in  avowed  aversion 
both  the  warmth  of  feeling  and  glow  of  coloring,  it  throwa  over 
all  Bulyects.  Detesting  aSectation  too,  she  scarcely  knew  how  to 
wp«rate  the  false  and  the  hybrid  enthusiasm  which  mediocrity  ever 
mixes  with  it  as  a  vile  alloy,  from  the  holy  fervor  of  deep  conviction.. 
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It  was  while  under  the  influence  of  such  sentiments  toward  the 
Philosophers,  that  Madame  du  DefT&nd  became  acquainted  with 
Horace  Walpole,  to  whom  most  of  these  letters  are  addressed. 
Walpole  was  fifty  years  of  age,  when  he  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  a  ivoman,  then  in  her  seventieth  year.  That  Iriendahip 
was  but  the  last  flickering  of  the  fire  of  youthful  eensihility,  still 
fed  by  a  fervid  fancy,  in  a  frame  enfeebled  by  the  passions  of  a 
past  life,  no  less  than  by  hs  years.  A  sentiment  thus  strangely 
energetic  at  so  advanced  an  age,  is  a  moral  phenomenon,  which,  in 
the  ezpression  of  the  feelings  it  induced,  as  committed  to  her  letters, 
suggests  mingled  emotions  of  surprise,  curiosity  and  aversion. 

Walpole  is  too  well  known  to  our  readers,  both  through  his  own 
letters  and  memoirs,  and  the  masterly  review  of  his  correspon- 
dence by  Macauley,  to  require  being  depicted  here,  .except  by 
adding  some  traits  characteristic  of  the  contrast  between  the  feel* 
ingB  which  each  party  brought  to  the  formation  of  the  long  inti- 
macy between  the  English  wit  and  the  celebrated  woman  over 
whose  affection  he  exercised  so  severe  adominion.  Flattered  by  the 
friendship,  or  rather  the  idolatry,  of  one  so  admired,  he  yielded 
himself  up  more  readily  to  the  charm  of  her  amusing  correspon- 
dence than  we  should  have  believed  it  possible,  in  one  so  selfish, 
BO  incredulous  of  all  noble  and  disinterested  aflection.  We  give 
no  extracts  from  the  letters  in  which  all  this  appears,  because  un- 
willing to  burthen  our  pageawith  quotations  in  a  foreign  language, 
determined  as  we  are  not  to  translate.  These  flowers  of  the  mind, 
like  some  fair  exotic  plants  which  perish  the  moment  they  are 
removed  from  their  native  soil,  fade,  shrink  and  die,  transferred 
into  a  foreign  idiom.  But  we  promise,  to  such  readers  as  will 
peruse  the  original,  a  repast  on  epistolary  delicacies  most  exquisite 
to  the  literary  epicure. 

Walpole  was  a  bard  master,  and  the  yoke  he  imposed  on  his 
correspondent  was  one  heavy  to  bear,  for  her  that  had  never 
yielded  obedience  to  any  one.  Suspecting  that  there  was  some 
alloy  of  love  in  the  glowing  sentiments  intended  to  express  friend- 
ship only,  Walpole,  who  dreaded  ridicule  more  than  any  human 
being  ever  did,  iu  answer  to  some  of  her  letters,  avows  in  the 
harshest  terms  his  determination  not  to  become  at  fifty  the  hero  of 
a  romance  of  which  the  heroine  was  seventy.  Jt  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  a  woman  both  proud  and  sensitive,  could  hear  the 
humihation  of  his  sarcastic  reflections  on  the  suspected  nature  of 
her  affection  for  him ;  and  that  she  did  not  break  ofi^  all  intimacy 
with  him  after  receiving  some  of  those  merciless  satirical  epistles, 
proves  to  us  that  Walpole  waa  not  enturely  wrong  in  his  muq^i- 
cioDS. 
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Aware  that  all  letters,  likely  to  create  suspicion,  or  to  be  of  a 
DBture  to  amuse  either  the  king  oi  his  ministeTs,  were  read  and 
copied  at  the  post-office,  Walpole  was  toimeDted  with  the  idea, 
that  the  passion  he  had  inspired  —  or  at  least  fancied  he  had  in- 
spiied  —  in  a  woman  of  seventy,  would  become  the  subject  of 
railleiy  for  the  wita  of  London  and  Versailles.  Sometimes  wound- 
ed and  irritated  by  the  brutality  of  his  rebukes,  Madame  du 
Deifand  complained  bitterly  of  his  unfeeling  severity ;  but  forget- 
ting all  bis  insults  as  soon  as  he  deigned  to  express  some  grati- 
tude for  her  friendship,  she  was  at  his  feet,  humble,  and  entreating 
for  forgiveness.  "  Je  auis  toute  Anglaise,"  she  says  to  him, "  vo- 
ire chose  puhliqtte  m'tut^resse  toute  seule  j  je  ne  m'inquiete  en 
France  que  des  rentes  et  pensions."  In  compliance  with  the  an- 
tipathies of  Walpole  against  the  Fhilosophers,  she  vituperates 
them  even  more  than  her  own  dislike  of  the  sect  would  have  led 
her  to  do.  And  while  addressing  Voltaire  in  a  strain  of  unquali- 
fied adulation,  she  so  bitterly  abused  him  in  her  letters  to  Wal- 
pole, that,  with  a  supercilious  generosity,  he  was  pleased  to  order 
her  not  to  be  thus  servile,  and  no  longer  to  depreciate  unjustly 
the  most  illustrious  man  of  Frimce.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
like  Horace  Walpole  himself,  Madame  du  Defiand  shows  the  most 
deplorable  want  of  taste  in  judging  of  literary  merit.  There  is 
scarcely  one  of  her  decisions  on  the  books  of  which  she  speaks, 
that  would  not  be  reversed  by  the  tribunal  of  sound  criticism. 

It  is  only  in  relation  to  character  and  motives,  that  she  shows 
penetration  and  discernment.  In  all  other  particulars  the  two 
friends  display  a  harmony  of  sentiment,  —  we  mean,  in  the  bad 
opinion  they  equally  entertained  of  mankind.  Never  were  the 
worst  traits  of  human  nature  more  pitilessly  uncovered,  and  more 
bitterly  reviled,  and  never  did  the  grace,  the  sudden  and  unfore- 
•een  truth  of  the  expression,  more  fully  compensate  for  the  dark 
views  presented  to  our  contemplation.  Nevertheless,  to  such  as 
are  convinced  that  errors  are  but  the  channels  through  which  truth 
it  doomed  to  pass,  ere  she  shows  herself  lustrous  and  lovely,  —  to 
cuch,  too,  as  know  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  that  even  the 
noblest  aspirations  of  virtue  are  sometimes  tainted  with  selfish- 
ness, sometimes  debased  by  ridiculous  absurdities,  —  to  such  we 
repeat,  in  spite  of  all  that  sneering  skepticism  may  detract  ftom 
generous  feelings,  or  impute  to  opinions  at  once  bold  and  decided, 
the  sarcasms  of  Madame  du  Demand  and  of  Walpole  will  prove 
innocuous ;  and,  while  applauding  the  truth  of  their  misanthro- 
pic exposure  of  the  ignobler  part  only  of  our  nature,  they  will 
preserve  their  faith  in  the  future  progresB  of  man  both  in  virtue 
■ltd  in  happineii.  hOOqIc 
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WHIG  BANKERS  ON  A  NATIONAL  BANK.* 

Im  our  last  number,  we  presented  to  our  readers  a  partial  ro- 
Tiew  of  the  two  remarkable  pamphlets  which  have  recently 
appeared,  about  simultaoeously  in  New  York  and  in  Boston,  by 
two  gentlemen  eminent  in  the  party  opposed  to  the  late  admin- 
istration, and  occupying  conspicuous  and  leading  positions  in  the 
practical  management  of  the  banking  system  prevailing  at  those 
two  great  centres  of  commerce  and  currency.  It  was  no  nn- 
pleasing  task,  af^er  the  long  struggle  of  opinion  and  debate,  on 
this  one  absorbing  subject  of  public  finance,  to  draw  from  the 
pages  stamped  with  the  sanction  of  such  authorship,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  BOundness  of  some  of  the  views  the  moat  earnestly 
maintained  on  the  democratic  side  of  that  party  discussion,  and 
the  moat  violently  combated  and  abused  by  our  opponents,  on 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  points  involved  in  it  — points 
themselves  involving,  by  necessary  implication,  the  vital  merits 
of  the  whole  general  controversy.  Especially  after  the  late  elec- 
toral defeat  which  has  thrown  us  temporarily  into  en  honorable 
minority,  was  it  a  grateful  consolation  to  point  to  such  an  evi- 
dence as  these  publications  afford  of  the  progceas  of  just  opinions, 
—  the  avowal  of  which,  from  such  quarters,  though  but  in  en  ab- 
stract form,  may  be  hailed  aa  the  forerunner  of  their  practical 
recognition  and  adoption  in  our  legislation,  at  no  distant  day,  hj 
the  unanimous  consent  of  both  of  the  two  great  parties  heretofore 
divided  upon  them. 

The  points  to  which  we  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  in 
our  former  article,  related  to  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  discussion  of  the  general  subject 
We  showed  how  positively  the  distinguished  writers  referred  to, 
pronounce  against  the  fatal  fallacy  by  which  so  many  of  our  polit- 
ical opponents  are  misled,  that  "  paper  currency"  is  monfy,  —  bow 
closely  they  in  truth  approach  to  the  strongest  of  the  anti-paper- 
money  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  on  our  side,  by  their 
concessions  respecting  the  functions  and  qualities  of  the  precions 
metals,  —  how  short  the  transit,  by  inference  of  logical  necessity, 
frona  the  point  at  which  their  admissions  stop,  to  that  at  which 


*  Sn^eilioiis  on  the  Banlci  and  Carr«nc7  of  the  severslUaited  Stain,  io  tef- 
erenee  principaDy  to  the  Suapeniioa  of  ^eci«  Payments.  Bj  Albert  GalbttB. 
NewYoik;  WUey  and  Putnam,  1641. 

Remarki  on  Carrencf  and  Baakiag,  having  reference  to  the  present  Detanis- 
meal  of  the  Circulating  Medium  ia  the  United  States.  By  Nathan  Ap^etoa. 
Boiton :  Charles  C.  Little  and  Jamei  Biowo,  i 
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the  moit  oltra  theory  on  this  snl^ect  eDtertaiiied  on  the  Demo- 
cratic aide  begina. 

Goldand  silver  alone  aie  money,  say  onr  intelligent  and  reapec- 
table  "  Whig  bankera."  Bank  notes  are  promisea  to  pay  money, 
bat  they  are  not  money  in  themselvea,  an  important  distinction,  the 
neglect  of  which,  says  Mr.  Appleton,  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  pop- 
tilar  errora  on  the  subject  of  enrrency.  Their  adaptation  to  this  pnr- 
pose,  for  which  they  have  been  adopted  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  wise  experience  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  conntriea,  ia  derived 
from  their  inherent  qaalities ;  of  which  the  most  essential  is  their 
inirintic  value,  (a  value  derived  from  the  labor  of  their  produc- 
tion aa  well  as  from  their  varioua  utility,)  making  them  a  fit  common 
measure  of  other  property,  becanae  ita  common  equivalent,  ao 
that  they  not  only  measure  the  value  of  other  commodities,  but 
replace  it. 

And  again  they  tell  us,  that  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  auppose 
that  the  precious  metals  are  inadequate  in  quantity  to  furnish  ua 
the  circulating  medium  required  by  the  extent  and  activity  of  our 
Foreign  and  internal  commerce ;  and  thence  to  infer  the  necessity 
of  the  snbstitution  of  a  paper  Tepreaentative  of  them,  in  the  ratio 
of  three  or  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  its  specie  basis,  aua- 
ceptible  of  an  eaay  and  cheap  increase  in  quantity.  For  on  the 
contrary,  it  ia  expressly  conceded  by  them,  that  not  one  dollar 
more  of  bank  paper  ought  to  be  created  than  there  would  be  in 
circulation  of  the  precious  metals,  were  no  other  circulation  than 
them  permitted. 

The  incalculable  evils  of  that  frequent  fluctuation,  to  which  the 
elasticity  of  paper  money  necessarily  subjects  any  currency  of 
which  it  forms  a  large  proportion,  are  fully  admitted,  —  its  con- 
stant tendency  to  expansion ;  the  effect  of  this  in  the  rise  of  price*, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  of  speculation  ;  the  next  conee-  • 
quence,  in  overthrowing  the  just  natural  balance  between  import- 
ation and  exportation,  discouraging  the  latter  and  stimulating  the 
former ;  the  necessary  result  of  this,  in  the  creation  of  a  balance 
of  foreign  debt,  with  a  rise  of  exchange  and  efflux  of  apecie  j  the 
consequent  drain  upon  the  banks,  in  whose  vaults  alone  it  ia  to  be 
found,  and  where  it  serves  as  the  "  basis"  of  five  times  ita  own 
amount  of  bank  paper  in  circulation ;  with,  finally,  the  conaequent 
reaction,  in  a  violent  contraction  of  the  currency,  presaure  upon 
the  money  market,  suffering  of  the  community,  commercial  bank- 
ruptcies, derangement  of  the  measure  of  all  outstanding  contracts, 
distress,  dishonesty,  demoralization,  and  a  wide  and  far  ramifica- 
tion of  evil  effects,  extending  throughout  the  whole  political  and 
social  system,  which  no  effort  of  calculation  could  even  attempt  to 
follow  T  
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On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  pretence  of  alleging  any 
Other  single  compensating  advantage  in  behalf  of  paper,  than  the 
simple  benefit  of  the  annual  interest  upon  so  much  of  the  precious 
metals,  in  the  current  circulation  of  the  country,  as  is  dispensed  with 
and  superseded  by  the  use  of  the  paper  substitute.  Mr.  Gallatin  fixes 
the  amount  thus  superseded,  in  a  healthy  and  natural  state  of  the 
currency,  at  about  sixty  millio&B  of  dollara  j  which  thus  becomea 
avaUable  as  productive  capital,  with  an  annual  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try which  may  be  expressed  by  the  interest  upon  that  sum  —  say 
about  four  millions.  To  this  we  stated  the  obvious  reply,  that  the 
ezpenBiTeneiB  of  the  mere  machinery  of  the  present  system  was 
alone  more  than  an  equivalent  to  this  annual  parsimony,  bo  falla- 
ciously assumed  to  be  an  economy,  —  independently  of  the  loss 
and  ruin  scattered  broadcast  by  a  single  one  of  the  revulsions  from 
time  to  time  inevitably  produced  by  it.  Are  we  not  then,  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  these  pregnant  Whig  concessions  involve 
in  truth  an  entire  abandonment  of  that  fundamental  point,  in  the 
general  issue  between  the  two  parties,  namely,  the  question  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  a  paper  or  a  metallic  currency  1  If 
these  admissions  axe  true,  —  (and  if  there  is  truth  in  any  human 
science,  certainty  in  any  human  reasoning,  they  most  undoubtedly 
are  so) — those  who  make  or  assent  to  them  cannot  refuse  to 
follow  them  to  the  necessary  conclusion,  which  claims  but  a 
aingle  step  of  immediate  and  necessary  deduction  ;  namely,  that 
onr  present  paper  system  is  nothing  but  a  folly  end  a  curse,  im- 
peratively calling  for  the  strongest  radical  reform  for  which  any 
portion  of  the  reviled  and  misrepresented  Democratic  party  has 
ever  contended. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  in  these  pamphlets,  having  a 
useful  practical  bearing  on  the  most  important  of  the  public  ques- 
.  tions  now  at  issue,  to  which  we  also  desire  specially  to  invite  the 
attention  of  our  Whig  readers.  Mr.  Appleton  pronounces  strongly 
against  a  national  bank,  as  a  great  national  "  regulator  of  the  cu^ 
rency."  Being  a  Whig,  and  a  banker,  and  a  paper-money  man, 
however  inconsistently  with  the  admissions  of  his  own  better 
reason,  he  is  of  course  opposed  to  the  Independent  Treasury. 
Filled  as  he  is  with  a  most  just  disgust  at  the  condition  in  which 
he  sees  the  State  banking  systems  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Union,  he  could  scarcely  advocate  the  revival  of  any  fiscal 
plan  for  the  Federal  Government  with  which  they  should  have 
any  connexion.  He  is  therefore  led  or  compelled  to  propose  a 
small  federal  bank,  with  a  capital  of  "  ten  or  at  the  utmost  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,"  as  a  mere  fiscal  agent  for  the  transactions  of 
the  Tre&snry, — even  this  amount  of  capital  being  only  suggested 
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for  the  secnnty  of  the  public  funds.  Nor  ii  he  in  any  hurry  for 
the  establish ment  of  even  such  a  bank,  thinking  that  it  had  better 
be  postponed  for  the  present  till  afttr  the  "  restoration  of  the 
carrency  "  in  the  Atlantic  cities. 

His  candid  integrity  of  mind  will  not  allow  him  to  speak  very 
strongly  or  positively  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  bank. 
The  old  federal  argument  derived  from  the  aaeumed  power  of 
generaT  regulation  of  commerce  and  the  currency,  Mr.  Appletoa, 
though  writing  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  Boston  Common,  vir- 
tually by  implication  abandons  to  its  fate.  He  justifies  it,  because 
he  considers  that  there  can  be  no  doabt,  that  "  a  bank,  as  fiscal 
agent  of  the  treasury,  can  receive  and  distribute  the  moneys  of 
the  government,  with  more  safety  and  ease,  than  any  other  instru- 
ment  or  agency  which  can  be  devised,"  —  remarking  thereon,  that 
"  this  ia  also  undoubtedly  its  strongest  constitutional  basie."  Now 
we  think  that  Mr.  Appleton  will  hardly  maintain  that  under  the 
"neettsary  ntd  proper "  clause  of  the  constitution,  to  which  ha 
refers  the  justification  of  the  bank,  this  mere  opinion  of  ita  greater 
convenience  is  a  sufficient  support  to  the  constitutionality  of  a 
bank,  after  the  complete  success  of  the  brief  experiment  that  has 
been  made  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  together  with  alt  the  doubt 
east  by  the  recent  developments  of  Philadelphia,  upon  this  assump- 
tion of  the  "  safety  and  ease"  to  be  found  in  such  an  institution.  At 
all  events,  to  any  great  Regulator,  such  as  the  main  body  of  Wbigism 
understand  in  the  idea  of  a  National  Bank,  Mr.  Appleton  is  decidedly 
opposed,  on  high  grounds  of  public  policy.  And  theee  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  express  strongly,  however,  his  admissions  may  stultify 
his  own  political  friends,  who  have  been  so  long  insisting  upon 
all  the  arguments  he  so  unceremoniously  scatters  to  the  winds. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  the  arguments  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  in  favor  of  such  an  institution  is,  that  it  may  furnish 
a  paper  medium  which  may  circulate  with  a  constant  and  uniform 
value  throughout  the  whole  United  States.  Upon  this  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  remarks  that: 

"Its  importance  in  this  respect  is  greatly  orenated.  A  credit  in  New 
York,  the  central  city,  or  a  bank  note  payable  ia  New  York,  will  be  more 
valuable  than  specie  throughout  the  whole  iaterior.  Such  notes,  of  known 
credit,  will  make  their  appearance  whenever  the  people  choose  to  pay  for 
them.  It  is  a  curious  foct,  that  the  general  currency  of  U.  S.  Bank  notes, 
in  conseqaencB  of  their  being  receivable  everywhere  in  paymeata  to  the 
government,  was  considered  a  great  evil  both  by  the  bank  and  the  com- 
mmiiLy.  For  sis  years  ihebank  wan  petiiioning Coogreia for  an  alieiaQon 
of  its  charter,  so  that  thenoieBof  ifaebank  should  only  be  received  for  pay- 
ments to  the  government  at  the  offices  where  the  notes  were  payable; 
and  in  February,  1823,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentaiives  r^ 
potted  in  ievoc  of  briugiog  in  such  a  bill." 
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And  in  the  report  of  the  eommittee  here  referred  to,  it  is  ex- 
pretely  declared  that  the  effect  of  .this  miiversa]  receivBhility  is 
"greatly  to  derange  and  dutresa  the  money  market,  lioth  of  the 
places  where  the  notes  are  received,  and  where  they  are  payable," 
■^  to  "  diminish  end  derange  the  currency  of  the  whole  country," 
— and  to  "make  the  necesHary  public  burthens  in  some  instances 
doubly  oppressive."  It  is  also  stated,  that  if  this  very  feature  id 
the  orgauization  of  the  bank  were  changed,  "  the  rates  of  exchange 
would  then  become  more  uniform  and  moderate." 

Upon  the  argument  of  its  necessity,  to  "equalize  the  exchanges," 
Mr.  Appleton  says: 

"  There  is  not  moch  in  this.  There  is  no  difficulty  with  the  exchanges 
where  the  banks  pay  specie.  Here  lies  the  whole  difficulty.  Lei  that  be 
reTormed,  and  there  will  be  no  complaint  on  this  score.  The  exchanges 
soon  regotate  ibemselres  where  ibe  currency  is  nnifonn,  as  is  the  l^al 
currency  of  the  United  States.  A  large  bank,  wiih  many  branches,  can 
manage  the  exchanges  with  more  profit  to  itself,  perhaps,  than  the  local 
banks  can  do.  The  late  United  States  Bank  took  care  10  charge  the  highest 
rates  for  exchange  which  the  alternative  of  iransporiing  specie  wonid  ad- 
mit In  sereral  years  the  exchange  at  New  Orleans  on  northern  bills  was 
kept  so  high,  that  considerable  ^tpments  of  specie  were  made  from  Boa- 
ton  and  New  York  for  the  purchase  of  cotion.  The  change  in  oui  laws, 
which  has  made  gold  the  basis  of  our  currency,  will  have  a  most  sahitaiy 
effect  in  leaseoiiig  ibe  rates  of  exchange,  whenever  the  banks  resume  ibeir 
proper  functions.  The  effect  is  already  quite  apparent  on  the  exchanges 
between  Boston  and  New  York.  Gold  is  constantly  tiansporied  from  one 
city  to  the  other  before  tbe  exehan^  can  rise  to  a  qnarterofone  per  cent, 
which  ia  conseqnmily  the  maximum  rate.  When  the  banks  paid  out  nI- 
ver  alime,  transpcrtation  would  hardly  be  attempted  with  an  exchange  be- 
low  one  per  cent." 

"  The  bank  can  never  equalize  exchange^"  n  the  just  langn^e 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hoose  of  Representatives 
above  referred  to  ;  "  the  expense  of  exchange  must  be  home  by 
the  debtors,  in  the  debtor  part  of  the  country,  and  every  attempt 
to  give  a  different  direction  to  it  will  be  baffled."  And  Mr.  Gal- 
latin's language,  though  in  general  less  sound,  in  our  opinion,  than 
Mr.  Appleton  in  his  views  respecting  a  National  Bank,  is  not  less 
positive  on  this  point: 

"  The  great  inequality  and  fluctuations  of  the  domestic  exchanges,  so 
far  as  they  are  the  fault  of  depreciated  currencies,  cannot  be  remedied  by 
a  Bank  of  the  United  Stales,  as  long  as  they  continue  to  be  tbe  local  cir- 
ciUating  medium.  After  that  evil  shall  have  been  removed  by  a  resump- 
tion of  specie  payments,  ibe  bank  cannot  and  ought  not  to  interfere, 
any  farther  than  as  purchasers  and  seller*  of  exchange  and  drafts,  in  ih< 
same  manner  as  other  deslers.  ....  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppoM 
that  it  can  afford  a  generally  uniform  currency;  or  one  which  shall  at  the 
nmetimebeofthesamevalueinallplaces.  This  is  to  confonnd  exchange 
andcuiTeocy, &c  ....  ThefluetuatJoDSinthe[aieofexchange,likeihufle 
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in  the  market  price  of  commoditiM,  depend  oi  the  Telaiire  amausC  of  stip- 
plf  and  demand;  and  these  again  on  the  teladre  indebtedoesB  and  die 

aciuai  meona  of  making  lemiitaucea. A  National  Bank  may  find 

it  poMible,  and  convenient,  to  give  occaiional  facilities  in  thM  leBpecL  But 
it  can  no  more  issue  a  currency  necessarily  payable,  at  the  option  of  the 
hcdder,  in  sereral  places,  than  a  merchant  can  bind  himself  to  be  ready  to 
pay  a  debt  at  five  or  six  different  [dacee,  at  the  option  of  his  creditot  with- 

With  equal  effect  doea  Mr.  Appleton  show  the  bllacy  of  the 
idea  so  commonly  eatertained  by  the  friends  of  a  Nationl  Bank, 
of  iU  utility  aa  a  "  regulator  of  the  currency."  He  shows  how  far 
from  truth  is  the  assumption  usually  made  in  its  behalf,  that  it  was 
by  the  eBtablishment  of  the  United  States  Bank  that  the  currency 
was  restored  after  the  war ;  and  presenting  a  rapid  outline  sketch 
of  its  history,  he  proves  what  he  asserts,  namely,  that  "  as  a  reg;u- 
lator  of  the  currency,  ita  success  was  not  remarkable  :" 

"  Ur-  Biddle  came  into  the  administration  of  the  bank  in  1B23,  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  after  the  difficulties  of  the  currency  were  in  a 
meaaare  Mirmouoled ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  management  was 
fw  many  yean  eminently  successful,  so  &r  aa  the  interest  of  the  bank 
waa  ctmcemed.  It  may  however  be  doubted,  whether  the  country  is  un- 
der any  great  obligation  to  him  as  the  r^ulator  of  the  currency,  so  far  as 
lelate*  to  fluctuations  in  (he  money  market  Severe  revulsions  took  place 
in  1826, 1829,  uid  1832,  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  took  its  full 

■hare  in  the  expansions  which  preceded  them No  one  can  doubt 

that  his  contractions  in  1834,  so  distressing  to  the  community,  were  pushed 
beyond  reasonable  measure,  for  the  purpose,  by  that  means,  of  eSecling 
the  renewal  of  the  charier,  under  the  pretence  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring for  winding  up  its  concerns,  while  his  subsequent  eipansion  (the 
amount  of  United  States  Bank  loans  on  the  first  of  September,  1834,  waa 
(47,059,498,  on  the  first  of  Jime,  1835,  (63,649,646)  had  a  full  share  in 
producing  ihe  mad  and  wild  speculatitms  of  1835  and  '36." 

The  "  full  share"  here  apoken  of  was  undoubtedly  the  principal 
one,  —  as  most  men  of  candor,  even  among  our  opponenta,  are 
now  beginning  generally  to  acknowledge.  Restricted  as  we  are 
in  apaee,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  from  Mr.  Appleton  one 
more  extract,  replete  with  a  truth  of  which  we  trust  that  the  ben- 
efit will  not  be  lost  upon  our  Whig  readers : 

"It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  there  are  serious  objectiiHis  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bank  of  the  magnitude  and  power  necessary  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  currency.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  power  is  wholly 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  which  are  founded  upon  the 
prindple  of  free  competition;  of  action  and  reaction  among  equals.  A 
great  central  power,  independent  of  the  goieral  or  State  govprnmeuts,  is 
an  anomaly  in  our  system.  Such  a  power  over  the  currency  is  the  moat 
tremendous  which  can  be  esiablished.  Without  the  assurance  that  it  will 
be  managed  by  men  free  from  thecommtai  imperfectionsof  human  nature, 
we  are  safer  without  iL    Under  a  system  of  free  competition,  if  one  bank 
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or  one  city  go  wrong',  the  enl  is  soon  lectiGed.  The  law«  of  trade,  left 
free  to  ibemseWn,  will  soon  cure  the  evils  of  indiTidnal  roiscoDdoct  or 
apeculstion.  But  if  the  regulator  itself  goes  wroag,  there  i>  no  remedy,  or 
none  without  a  eoovulaioo. 

"Iq  fact,  the  great  and  decided  objection  to  a  bauk  of  great  power,  toad 
at  a  geneTBl  regulator  of  tbe  currency,  is  the  appreheDsioD  that  t(  may  it' 
lelf  suspend  specie  paymenu,  under  tbe  eaaction  of  the  geueral  goTeni' 
meot,  and  thus  fix  upon  the  country  an  incouvertible  paper  curren^.  This 
daoger  is  much  greater  with  a  great  natiooa!  bant  than  without  iL  In 
case  of  ».  war,  or  any  great  financial  embarrassment,  such  an  institutioD, 
acting  in  sympathy  wiib  the  predomioani  party  iu  the  general  goTemmant, 
will  be  tbe  first  to  propose  tbia  eipedieot,  by  which  its  circulacioii  and 
profits  will  be  greatly  enhanced.  In  such  a  period,  a  few  interested  and 
influeatial  individuals  may  easily  carry  such  a  measure ;  while  institutiaDB 
deriving  their  existence  from  tbe  States,  are  prohibited  by  the  conalituliai 
from  any  such  legal  right 

"  There  is,  in  the  uamre  of  things,  greater  danger  of  mismanagement  in 
such  an  iostiiuiton,  where  the  interest  of  the  managers  is  comparativdy 
amall,  than  in  institutions  of  less  capital,  immediately  under  the  dlrectiaa 
of  parties  more  deeply  inCeresied.  Our  experience  of  the  last  Bank  of  the 
United  States  is  not  such  as  to  give  any  great  warrant  for  the  future,"  &c. 

We  refrmin  from  enteriog  into  any  criticism  of  the  Tarious  top* 
ies  on  which  we  may  differ  in  opinion  from  the  views  contained 
in  the  two  able  productions  which  have  suggested  the  present 
article.  Our  object  has  been  rather  to  extract  from  them  those 
concessions  which  we  have  here  exhibited,  on  some  of  tbe  most 
important  points  of  the  general  issue  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  such  violent  struggle  between  our  two  great  parties  during 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  These  concessions  give  up  in  truth 
the  whole  groimd.  Fatal  as  they  are  to  the  idea  of  any  such  in- 
stitution as  a  portion  of  the  Whig  party  are  clamoring  for,  they 
must  eventually  lead,  by  a  direct  necessity,  to  a  fuU  adoption  of 
the  general  policy  involved  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  Independent 
Treasury.  We  greet  their  appearance  with  the  more  satisfaction, 
not  merely  as  symptoms  of  the  present  state  of  progress  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  among  the  more  intelligent  classes  of  our  political 
opponents ;  but  as  themselves  useful  means  to  aid  in  the  further 
development  of  correct  opinions,  among  those  who,  though  inac- 
cessible to  the  strongest  and  clearest  argument  from  a  Democratic 
quarter,  cannot  but  receive  a  useful  suggestive  influence  from 
such  passages  as  we  have  quoted,  from  such  eminent  authoritiea 
of  their  ovm  political  communion.  And  we  derive  from  them  an 
assurance  made  doubly  sure,  that  if  tbe  present  session  of  Congress 
expires,  according  to  all  its  present  appearances,  without  the  crea- 
tion of  such  an  institution,  the  country  is  safe,  now  and  benee- 
fortb  for  ever,  from  being  again  visited  with  the  Konrge  and  tha 
curse  of  that  abomination  of  abominations. 
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Co  the  day  of  the  preparation  of  the  conclnding  iheet  of  our 
present  Number  for  the  presii,  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Tyler's  long  ex- 
pected Veto  Measage  enables  ua  to  make  it  the  rabject  of  a  few 
remarks,  necessarily  hasty,  and  unaided  by  the  benefit  of  those 
developments  of  consequences,  which  may  be  familiai  to  the  mind 
of  the  Trader  before  our  pages  shall  reach  his  eye.  We  are  un- 
willing, however,  to  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  at  least  a 
rapid  and  brief  expression  of  a  few  of  the  reflections  suggested 
to  our  mind  by  the  perusal  of  this  important  document. 
"  TKen  '$  a  dimtaty  that  ihapa  ovr  auU, 
Rotigh-hew  thtm  hmn  we  mil !" 

Never  before,  in  the  experience  of  onr  political  history,  has  thia 
great  tmth  been  i&ore  impressively  farced  home  upon  our  con- 
viction !  Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  truth  so  remarkably  exem- 
plified in  this  event  —  for  not  only  is  the  wicked  or  unnise  end 
which  men  may  propose  to  themselves  as  the  object  of  their  most 
•nbtly  combined  plans,  and  most  laborious  efforts  in  their  execution, 
often  thus  prostrated  and  reversed,  by  that  overruling  wisdom 
which  guides  the  great  harmonies  of  the  seeming  chaos  of  human 
affairs ;  but,  as  thou^  the  more  strikingly  to  illustrate  the  high 
moral  lesson  it  would  teach  us,  we  are  constantly  forced  to  recog- 
nise, that  the  precise  means  it  prefers  to  employ  for  this  purpose, 
are  those  which  we  have  ourselves  set  in  motion,  only  to  be  our- 
•elvea  the  more  completely  eonfounded  by  their  reaction  I  It  ia 
the  very  poisoned  chalice  we  drug  for  other  lips  that  returns  to 
onr  own.     It  is  die  very  effort  of  our  "vaulting  ambition  "  that 

o'erleips  itself 

And  &lls  on  I'  oihei  side  !" 

On  the  1th  of  December,  1839,  some  three  hundred  gentlemen 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  in  high  and  solemn  council  at 
Harrisbnrg,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  candidates  of  the  great 
party  of  opposition  in  the  ensuing  Presidential  contest,  and  of 
organizing  the  plan  of  the  campaign  which  was  to  place  them  in 
power,  and  to  give  them  free  range  for  the  accomplishment  of  all 
the  ulterior  objects  o{  public  policy  which  they  associated  with 
the  idea  of  a  change  of  administration.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  their  selected  and  coUective  intelligence,  they  perfectly  well 
nnderstood  their  own  case.  Appreciating  the  existing  confusion 
in  the  relative  position  of  parties  and  principles,  and  especially 
dte  heterogeneous  character  of  that  huge  chaotic  mass  of  popu- 
latioa  which  they  represented,  they  adopted  as  the  leading  idea 
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of  their  whole  Bcheme  of  operations,  that  of  withholding  from  the 
public  any  general  atatement  of  the  principlea  constituting  dw 
platform  on  which  they  presented  their  candidates  to  the  people 
for  their  suffrages.  They  deliberately  abstained,  on  motion  of  one 
of  the  most  respectable  members  of  their  body,  from  putting  forth 
any  such  public  address,  as  had  always  been  the  invariable  ange 
on  such  occasions.  The  indlTidual  selected  by  them  for  the  Pres- 
idency was  one  who,  whatever  might  be  his  other  claims  to  pt^- 
lai  favor,  was  so  far  from  representing  any  complete  and  distinct 
set  of  principles,  that  be  could  be  quoted,  and  was  quoted,  with 
equal  earnestness  in  dtflerent  sections  of  the  Union,  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  several  of  the  most  important  questions  of  practical 
policy  which  at  the  time  divided  the  public  mind.  The  gentlemao 
selected  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  with  the  contingent  chance  (tf 
succession  to  the  chair  of  the  chief  Executive  power  itself,  was 
identified,  by  the  consistency  of  his  entire  public  life,  with  princi- 
ples diametrically  at  variance  with  all  the  views  of  the  great  body 
of  those  by  whom  he  was  thus  adopted,  and  of  those  by  whom  bo 
was  to  be  elected.  Such  was  the  ticket  presented  to  the  people  — 
such  the  plan  of  the  electoral  campaign  of  which  that  ticket  may 
be  taken  as  the  exponent. 

In  its  first  immediate  object,  this  plan  of  operations  —  which 
we  abstain  from  characterizing  as  it  deserves  —  was  successful. 
£very  shade  of  opinion  was  made  welcome  under  the  ample  folds 
of  the  blank  and  unwritten  banner  thus  held  aloft,  for  the  rally  of 
all  the  elements  of  discontent,  necessarily  generated  by  the  pos- 
session of  power  in  the  same  hands  through  so  long  a  period  as 
three  successive  Presidential  terms.  Every  prejudice  was  courted, 
every  passion  flattered,  that  could  tend  to  the  one  object  toward 
which  converged  and  centralized  all  the  agencies  thus  set  in  ope- 
ration from  every  quarter,  for  the  simple  overthrow  of  one  set  of 
men  from  the  seats  of  office.  We  need  not,  had  we  even  the 
inclination,  to  recall  the  remembrance  of  the  thousand  means  that 
were  used,  and  plied  to  the  utmost,  to  secure  the  success  of  this 
scheme.  For  the  sake  of  our  pride  in  our  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions, we  would  gladly  obliterate,  rather  than  aid  to  retrace,  th« 
recollection  of  events  at  which  we  blush,  even  more  with  shame 
for  them,  than  with  the  indignation  due  to  their  authors.  To  otn 
incredulous  astonishment,  it  was,  we  repeat,  successful;  and  the 
late  administration  retired  into  a  minority  from  which  we  could 
not  envy  a  triumph  thus  achieved  by  our  opponents. 

And  what  was  itsfirst  efiect  T  Within  a  single  month  from  its  coio- 
plete  consummation,  it  brought  down  in  care  and  trouble  to  the 
grave,  the  gray  hairs  of  the  good  old  man,  who,  its  chief  tool,  was  its 
first  victim.    We  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  death  of 
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OenenI  Harriion  bb  s  sudden  and  startling  viflitation  of  Piovi- 
dence.  It  was  so  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  same  expression 
is  equally  applicable  to  every  other  human  event,  however  closely 
connected  with  the  most  obvioos  causes  of  human  agency.  So 
far  as  it  may  be  lawful,  in  mortal  affairs,  to  speculate  upon  the  nn- 
known  what  '^might  have  6cefi,"  none  will  pretend  to  question  that 
if,  instead  of  being  seized  upon  as  he  was,  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ment of  the  great  political  fraud  of  that  election  —  dragged  to  and 
fro,  in  the  performance  of  its  system  of  popular  pageantry,  with 
a  subjection  to  a  degree  of  fatigue,  and  inclemency  of  weather,  and 
mental  and  nervous  excitement,  which  might  well  have  tasked  the 
powers  of  endurance  of  a  much  younger  and  firmer  constitution — 
and  finally  tormented  and  exhanated  by  the  insatiate  persecution 
(rf  that  herd  of  ravening  wolves,  crowding  almost  arouud  the 
very  pillow  which,  since  his  arrival  in  his  palace  of  death,  had 
yielded  him  no  repose,  till  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  it  for  the  only 
calm  and  deep  sleep  he  was  ever  again  to  be  permitted  to  know- 
none,  we  repeat,  will  pretend  to  question  that  if,  instead  of  this, 
the  nnfortonate  victim  of  it  all  had  been  left  in  the  happy  tranquil* 
ity  of  bis  home  and  his  farm,  he  would  to  this  day,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  venerable  old  age, 
vhich  should  have  protected  him  against  the  fatal  friendship  of 
those  who,  while  they  made  him  their  tool,  destroyed  it  in  the 
uung. 

Its  firat  occupant  thus  aacrificed,  Mr.  Tyler  succeeded  to  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  for  the  first  time  in  out  history 
made  vacant  by  the  hand  of  death.  Congress  assembles.  The 
cardinal  measure  of  the  whole  system  of  policy  which  it  was  con- 
vened, by  its  moving  master-spirit,  to  set  in  operation — the  Bank 
Bill — passes  through  both  of  its  branches,  and  goes  to  the  Eze&- 
ntive — the  Executive  created  by  the  very  party  which  had  been 
engaged  in  almost  a  Trojan  war  under  the  banner  of  a  Bank,  the 
very  party  whose  managing  leaders  were  almost  unanimous  in 
their  desire  for  the  chartering  of  such  an  institution,  and  whose  rep- 
resentatives in  both  branches  of  Congress,  with  only  a  few  indi- 
vidual exceptions,  had  carried  it  through  all  the  forms  of  legisla- 
tion, but  that  last  act  which  was  beyond  their  power.  And  what 
now  is  the  fruit  of  all  the  subtle  intriguing,  the  dishonest  deception, 
and  of  all  that  grand  scheme  of  artificial  agitation  set  in  motion  by 
ft  few  dexterous  political  managers  to  convulse  a  whole  nation, 
which  have  placed  in  power  an  Executive  of  their  own  free  selec- 
tion 1  Mr.  Tyler  vetoes  the  Bill  —  positively,  peremptorily,  and 
on  grounds  fatal  to  any  possible  hope  of  his  ever  being  induced  to 
aign  any  biU  of  a  similar  character.  They  are  denied  even  thp 
T2 
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poor  privilege  of  complaint ;  or  the  compensation  of  venting  on 
him  tlie  abuse  for  which  he  leaves  them  no  shadow  of  a  founda- 
tion. Con  science- stricken,  they  nie  compelled  to  acknowledge, 
that  if  the  blow  is  a  severe  one,  it  was  (hey  themselves  who  armed 
the  hand  which  has  dealt  it, — that  if  their  punishment  is  hard  to 
bear,  they  have  not  only  brought  it  on  themselves,  but  most  rich- 
ly deserved  it  all. 

Mr.  Tyler  has  certainly  entitled  himself  to  the  cordial  gratitude 
of  his  country,  for  the  manly  firmness  and  fortitude  he  has  evinced, 
in  obeying  his  own  convictions  and  adhering  to  his  own  consist- 
ency of  character,  under  all  the  vast  preisare  of  adverse  influence 
which  assailed  his  position  from  almost  every  quarter.  It  is  true, 
as  he  himself  so  strongly  states,  that  any  difierent  course  would 
have  justly  made  his  name  a  by-word  and  a  scorn,  now  and  for 
ever,  alike  among  friends  and  foes.  Yet  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  actual  position,  standing  as  he  did  almost  alone,  in 
the  midst  of  an  imperious  Senate,  an  excited  House  of  Kepresent- 
Btives,  an  antagonist  Cabinet,  an  insolent  Press,  and  a  clamoroat 
Party,  it  stilt  required  no  slight  degree  of  moral  courage  to  nerve 
himself  to  face  them  with  such  a  Message ;  and  none  can  have 
leas  disposition  than  we  to  withhold  or  to  stint  the  praise  he  has  so 
well  earned,  not  less  by  the  manner  than  the  substance  of  the  act. 

The  rebuke  involved  in  this  document  to  the  authors  of  this 
most  abominable  of  political  frauds,  in  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
through  the  Houses  of  Congress,  cannot  but  be  keenly  felt  by 
those  to  whom  it  addresses  itself,  as  it  cannot  but  be  perfectly 
understood  by  the  country  at  large.  After  getting  into  power 
only  through  the  concealment  of  any  such  intention, — through 
the  express  repudiation  of  the  charge  of  any  such  design,  made 
in  a  variety  of  the  most  authoritative  modes  of  indicating  the 
views  of  a  political  party, — their  first  act  was  this  attempt  to 
fasten  upon  us  such  an  institution,  by  a  chartered  tenure  of  ex- 
istence  which  they  pretended  to  place  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
popular  will,  for  the  space  of  an  entire  generation  of  human  life. 
To  expect  Mr.  Tyler's  co-operation  in  the  execution  of  a  public 
fraud  so  flagrant,  was  alone  an  insult,  alike  to  his  understanding 
and  his  heart,  which  might  well  have  extorted  even  a  more  indig- 
nant protest  against  it  than  is  conveyed  in  every  line  of  his  Message. 

We  conclude  with  the  expression  of  a  sincere  hope — ihou^ 
we  must  confess  that  there  are  passages  in  the  Message  which 
make  it  a  hope  not  unmingled  with  fear  and  trembling — that  Mr. 
Tyler  may  continue  by  hia  future  acts  equally  to  deserve  the 
praise  and  support,  which  he  will  always  find  the  Democratic  party 
equally  prompt  and  equally  enthusiastic  to  tender. 


IHl.] 
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id  ■  vatt  popularitr  an  thu  u  well  u  na 
the  oiher  Bide  of  the  Atlaalic ;  and  whererer  thfy  bsra  gone,  Ibe  Toluinea  now  pub- 
lished muEl  go  too,  u  iheir  uitural  aceompiDiiiieat  and  campletion.  Lord  BjToa 
■icd  to  my  that  he  read  the  wriiings  of  thu  moit  pleasant  of  literary  goisipa  ofteoer 
than  any  othcf  English  books,  eicipt  aach  as  treated  of  Turkey  ;  and  the  frequenej 
with  which  every  reader  of  general  literary  taste  and  habits  will  find  hi mself  taking 
down  one  of  his  ToJuioes,  lo  while  away  many  an  hour  that  would  otherwise  bug 
heavily  on  hia  hands,  will  well  attest  to  him  the  truth  of  the  remorli.  These  "  Mis. 
cellaniES"  consist  of  a  collection  and  republication  of  Mr.  D'lsruiIi'B  farmer  wri. 
tiogs,  wluch  tisd  been  for  many  years  almost  entirety  out  of  print ;  his  "  Calamities 
of  Authors,"  "Quarrels  of  Authors,"  and  his  fine  essay  on  "the  Lileiary  Character," 
together  with  sn  "  Inquiry  intn  the  Literary  and  Political  Characur  of  James  the 
First,"  and  some  minor  essays  and  papers,  no  one  of  which  we  should  desire  to  misi 
(rom  the  Tolumes,  under  the  title  of  "  Literary  Miscellanies." 

In  tbe  peculiar  line  which  he  has  adopted,  D'larseli  is  certainly  uniqut,  Thoogh 
not  perhsps  entitled  to  sny  very  elevated  pedestal,  at  least,  as  was  said  of  Pitt,  ha 
"stands  alone."  We  would  not  style  turn  exactly  a  AsUhd lArsrum,  but  rather  a  sort 
of  antiquarian  epicure  of  letters  —  refkaed,  fastidious,  and  philosophically  lldlliil 
in  a  long-trained  perfection  of  critical  taste.  lis  has  lounged  his  life  throogh 
kbraries,  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  literary ^ntur ;  but  ha  has  carried  with  him, 
however,  throughout,  a  few  lending  ideas  of  higher  objects,  to  guide  tlis  desultory 
nmblmgs  from  book  to  book,  —  like  the  bee,  which  not  from  mere  lave  of  change  and 
novelty  is  lo  be  seen  humming  its  Bight  from  flower  to  flower,  —  so  that  he  has  enl- 
lected  a  vast  and  various  mass  of  most  interesting  facts  and  observations,  designed  to 
illastrate  the  one  main  subject  which  he  pursues  through  the  whole,  namely,  Ihs 
natural  history  of  that  peculiar  species  of  the  human  genus  styled  the  Author,  In 
this  age  of  the  immense  accumulation  of  books,  of  the  large  expansion  of  the  circls 
ornecessary>'geDeralreading,"  — an  age,  too,  in  which  so  great  apart  of  the  ntten- 
tim  of  every  thinking  mna  is  claimed  as  due  la  the  great  menial  movement*  of  his 
own  day,  and  to  the  events  that  are  rapidly  unfolding  themselves  out  of  the  futora 
which  every  to-morrow  is  (singing  on,  —  the  services  of  so  skilfnl  a  caterer  to  the  lite- 
rary appetite  are  truly  inraluable  ;  acting,  as  he  does,  as  a  sort  of  labor-saving  machine, 
of  antiquarian  research  and  criticism,  lo  glean  and  sort  for  our  benefit  a  thousand 
MDrccaui  of  pleasant  and  useful  enterlaintoent  which  must  otherwise  have  been  for 
ever  inaccessible  to  us,  and  for  which  we  thank  him  with  a  most  cordial  gratitude.  It 
in  therefore  with  a  true  (iicling  nf  aSectionate  regret,  as  for  a  benefactor  and  friend, 
that  the  reader  learns  from  the  preface  to  the  present  Tolumss,  that  Mr,  D' Israeli  baa 
been  himself  visited  by  one  of  the  saddest  of  the  "  Calamities  of  Anthon"  which 
conid  befall  a  msnofhis  habits  and  taste*.  While  his  sight  for  distsnt  objects  remalna 
munjured,  for  the  use  of  books  he  has  become  virlnatly  blind  !  He  thus  describea 
tha  singular  afTectioo  of  his  vision,  as  a  warning  tn  his  sedentary  brothers :  "  When 
my  eye*  dwell  on  any  olyect,  or  whenever  Ihcy  are  closed,  there  appear,  on  a  bluish 
film,  a  number  of  msibemalical  aqunies,  which  ate  the  reflection  of  the  fine  network 
of  the  retina,  nicceeded  fay  btolches  which  subside  mlo  printed  charaeten,  appstenl- 
ly  forming  distinct  words,  arranged  in  straight  lines  as  in  «  printed  book ;  ths  monn- 
syilablts  are  often  legible.  This  is  the  process  of  a  few  seconds.  It  i*  remark^ls 
(hat  the  nsnal  power  of  the  eye  is  not  injured  or  diminished  for  distant  objects,  whila 
thnsa  near  are  clouded  ovsr."    And  he  thna  with  a  lomwfnl  and  touching  aimplieily 
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^e>k>  of  the  condilioD  in  whicb  be  ii  left  by  it :  "  la  the  midst  of  mj'  library  I  M* 
u  it  vere  diitnnt  rrom  it.  Hy  uaSniihed  labor*,  fnutnUed  dctigns,  mnain  pu>- 
lyied.  Id  a  Joyous  heat  I  wander  no  longer  throu;))  Ihe  vide  circuit  befiHe  me.  Tic 
'gtrickm  deer'  hat  the  aod  pnillcge  to  irevp  when  he  liea  down,  perbapi  no  numt* 

cotme  amid  Ihoie  far-diitant  woods  where  once  he  loDght  to  range Amid 

tbis  partial  daikaeas  I  am  not  lell  wilhont  a  distant  hope,  nor  a  present  ronsolatisa; 
and  to  Hem  who  basso  oftealent  to  me  the  light  of  hereyet,  the  inlelligeBoe  of  ha 
Toke,  and  ihe  careful  work  of  her  band,  the  BDtboi  Duisl  eier  owe  '  Iha  debt  ib- 
Dlenae'  of  paternal  gratitude." 

With  the  most  cordial  sympnlhy  in  his  "  distant  hope"  that  repose  and  art  nay 
yet  bring  >  remedy  to  this  sad  affliction  of  Diertaaksd  nstore,  we  will  *eolnre  lo 
BUggeit  that  there  is  do  necessity  Ihat  an  author,  even  when  thai  unhappily  silaaled, 
ihould  regard  himself  as  "  incapacitated  from  the  nae  of  the  |ien  and  the  book ;" 
vhen  he  has  the  living  example  of  our  own  PmcotI,  who  conducted  all  (he  vast  re- 
aeareh  ha  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  actoally  wrote  oat 
the  whole  with  his  own  hand,  with  the  aid  of  guiding  lines,  under  aimilar  circnmstaa- 
ces ;  and  who  also,  since  Ihe  publication  of  that  worli,  ha*  been  diligcaily  engaged 
npoo  snolber  of  kindred  inlereat,  on  the  Conqueat  of  Mexico,  will  shortly  be  ready 
fcr  the  press. 

One  word  for  the  pabliihera  —  thai  word  not  of  praise  —  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  presented  these  pleasant  volumea  to  the  public.  Though  we  have  no  olhef 
bait  to  find,  yet  we  feel  bound  to  Inform  them  thai  the  inferior  qualityof  Ihe  paper 
on  which  they  are  printed,  eB|>ecially  Ihe  first  volume,  is  a  grave  professioDal  ofleace, 
for  which,  in  the  publication  of  such  a  work,  no  accident  will  conitilute  an  apology  a 
aecond  time  —  especially  when  in  some  of  Iheli  other  publicatlona,  and  in  the  very 
page  an  which  we  ara  here  recoidmg  this  rebuke,  they  show  how  well  ibey  know  t« 
do  10  much  bettsf . 

Ah  AdSbesi,  pronaDnced  before  the  Phi  Beta  Ks;^  Society  of  Union  College,  at 
Schenectady,  on  Taecday,  July  29th,  IS41.  By  William  Ktnt.  Published  at  the 
request  of  the  Society.    New  York  :  pruned  by  James  Van  Norden  ft  Co.,  No  17 


We  have  risen  highly  gratified  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Kent's  Address.  Ilsaabjeet 
releri  to  "  the  prospects  of  onr  country,  and  the  lendenciei  and  effects  of  its  insliin- 
tionsj"  —  upon  which,  with  n  modesty  of  manner  that  adds  a  doable  cbaim  lo  a 
graceful  elegance  of  slyte,  ihe  sntbor  oBers  ■  few  reflections,  deaallorj  perhapa, 
ashe  hi iTuelf  terms  them,  yet  replete  with  a  serene  and  cheerful  wisdom,  aad  ■ 
manly  libetalily  and  freedom  of  thoi^bt ;  accompwiied  by  a  moderatioa  of  tont,  and 
■  kindly  charily  for  the  strongest  oppositions  of  opuiion,  which  irresistibly  win  alike 
the  confidence  and  the  esteem  of  the  reader.  The  point  of  view  in  whicb  it  has  ita 
chief  interest  in  OUT  eyes  ia  this  — ss  an  illaitratian  of  the  democratic  tendency  of  tte 
geneml  AmericAn  mind.  Ur.  Kent,  though  born  and  bred  a  Federalist,  snd  of  rallm 
n  high.toned  cast,  we  believe, is  nevertheless  able  to  look  forward  with  hope,  and 
not  without  a  bright  confidence  lo  the  great  future  into  which  the  democrat ic  principle  of 
our  itutitutions  is  gradually  developing  the  illimilable  capacities  of  sb  unshackled, 
)itogressivs,  snd  aspiring  bamsn  nalare.  Though  he  evidently  retams  Ihe  "/silnsa 
lanti"  of  ancient  wisdom  still  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind,  yet  on  the  whole  he  givaa 
in  his  adhesion  to  the  Movbubbt.  Diacardiug  the  old  watchword  of  his  political 
•chool,  "  Halt  ■'"  he  can  heal  without  dread  the  perpetual  democniic  order.of-lh»- 
day,  "  J'ortou'd .'"  —  even  though  not  himself  particularly  desirous  of  a  post  in  lbs  via 
of  tha  line  of  march,  nor  ambitions  of  volunieeiing  on  any  of  ita  forlorn  hopes.  Ha 
is  not  disturbed  by  any  of  these  panic  alanna  by  which  lbs  coDSerTaiiTe  spirit  ia  m 
apt  to  be  frighted  liom  its  propnely  ;  and  can  hearnewand  strong  ideas  advanced  and 
discnised,  and  old  ones  handled  wilh  all  the  irreverent  freedom  of  acnitinf  thai 
charactniies  our  times,  without  fear  for  Ihe  issue  of  Ihe  free  conflict  of  tmth  and 
saror.  He  doea  not  shrink  from  acknowledging  that  "  the  old  Fedeialists"  wow 
"miatBl(sninlheiranticip*tioMofeTU,"u  thsaamatima  tkat  haJMJWa  «pM  AM 
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lAich  fev  prclend  ta  qn««liMi,  nuwlr,  that  "  Ouj  vtre  eccUnlj  honcit,"  aad 
"powencd  of  Iiigh  virtual."  And  we  eta  leadily  foi^Tc,  Ituiugb  we  cmnot  BgrM 
with  him,  when  he  addi,  Ihat  "  they  acted  a  ralotwr  part  in  checking  the  too  TJoleDt 
action  arthe  pDlltual  machine."  With  reipectto  the  rule  of  belief  which,  in  pnliti- 
cal  and  Teligiona  disaennaiu,  he  aTowi,  namely,  that  "  UoclHj  aol  bd  black,  not 
vkUt  to  lery  mhUt,"  we  should  be  glad  to  see  his  liberal  and  leaiible  eiunple  more 
widel;  imilated.  We  would  willingly  miilie  eoroo  more  extended  quotation!  from 
thii  mterealing  Addms,  if  permitted  by  our  limita.  We  confine  onrselTea  la  n  abort 
one,  in  which  Mr.  Kent  Ihui  fiankly  pronouacea  the  palinode  of  hii  own  political 
prqudicea  of  a  former  day: 

"  If  (be  liew  Ibus  lalcea  of  our  country's  institutiona  eball  leem  to  gome  ton 
Battering  —  too  mnchof  ihe  "  cimltuT  dt  roie"  —  1  csn  only  lay  it  it  not  the  one  I 
alwayi  hod  ;  but,  gradually  dawning,  it  has  become  stronger  and  brighter,  u  obeer- 
TBtioD  sod  redection  removed  prejudice  and  ripened  hope  iolo   convection.    If  at 

by  the  ^niUB  of  the  aorelist  and  the  poet,  inieBts  diatuit  countries  or  preceding 
•gea  with  illusive  colors,  let  him  abstract  himself  for  a  short  time  from  adveniitiona 
emumstanccB,  and  aacending  Ihe  aerene  height  uf  historic  contemplation,  calmly 
observe  Ihe  Iimea  and  counlry  in  which  he  lives.  How  quickly  the  little  illi  of  hii 
condition  will  duappear  I  How  aoftly  the  features  of  Ihe  moral  landscape  will 
uaume  symmetry  and  bfanty  !  And  lo  the  temperateearof  phdosophv,  the  jarringa 
afonr  sects,  and  the  wranglines  of  our  parties,  will  acquire  a  union  and  aasimilalioD 
of  lone,  like  the  effect  which  distanire  produces  on  tlie  noisei  of  a  populoua  town, 
when  (ui  the  language  of  Shelley'a  beautiful  ode) 

'  The  cily't  voiet  iUeifit  tofl  aa  aoittuife'i.' " 

Tkb  PamCAL  Woaici  op  Robekt  Sodthet,  collected  bt  himself.  Ten  Tolnmea 
in  one.  Now  York:  published  by  D.Applelon  &  Co.  300  Broadway.  1839. 
We  have  received  from  the  publiahers  a  copy  of  their  elegant  edition  of  SoDlbey'a 
complete  Poetical  Worfci,  embellished  with  a  fine  engraving  of  the  poet,  whom,  though 
■till  living,  we  have  already  to  rank  aa  among  ttie  gnat  names  oflhepsst.  The  Poet 
m  truth  is  dead,  though  the  mortal  frame  once  quickened  and  made  glorious  by  Ihe 
divine  spirit  of  his  genius  may  yet  for  a  while  go  through  the  daily  routins  of  ill  phy- 
•ical  life.  Broken  down  at  lul  under  Ihe  weight  of  the  assiduous  inlelleclnal  toill 
of  a  long  life  devoted  to  literature,  in  the  inveterate  babit  of  which,  he  conceded  no 
indulgence,  no  jnlermission,  lo  the  enfeebled  powers  or  endurance  brought  by  an  age 
in  ils  last  decade  of  years  before  reachiag  Ihe  allotted  term  of  human  exisleiKa, 
Somthey's  mind  has  recently  crumbled  into  a  mere  confused  and  proattale  mm  of  iU 
fermer  pride  and  power.  Itwasrortonate  indsed  that  before  this  unhappy  calBslroplw 
— like  Ihe  sudden  snapping  of  the  well  worn  old  bow-string  —  he  hadjuat  completed 
his  last  duty  lo  ths  republic  of  letters  m  which  be  occupied  so  distinguished  a  place, 
by  collecting  and  revising  this  complete  edition  of  his  poems  —  Ihoa  aellinghia  house 
m  Older,  for  Ihe  deparlore  for  which  bo  knew  he  bad  soon  to  prepare,  on  that  Uxt 
joaniey  from  which  there  is  no  relnni.  Sonlhey's  poemi  have  never  circulated  very 
videly  in  Ihis  country.  We  doubt  whether  there  ate  very  many  American  readers  W 
whom  any  olhera  of  them  are  at  all  known,  than  the  "  Tbslaba,"  tlie  "  Curae  of  Ke- 
hama,"  and  "  Roderick,  the  last  of  (he  Golbs."  It  ii  true  thatthere  are,  alas,  too  many 
of  them  respecling  which  this  is  no  very  great  national  calamity  ;  and  especially  iho 
vhole  body  of  what  may  be  leimed  hia  offlciai  poetry  might  have  been  piled  away  in 
Ihe  same  dusty  oblivion  which  covers  hia  quarterly  receipta  for  hia  penaion  as  Poet 
Laureate — oa  a  diaposa]  of  them  whose  propriety  few  would  be  found  lo  impugn.  Yet 
mdoubtedly,  nolwilbslaodiag  all  that  high-toned  and  bitter  toryism  with  which  va 
un  have  so  little  sympathy,  and  his  spostaiy  from  (he  liberal  and  republican  enlhn- 
■iasm  of  his  early  years  and  first  writings,  Soulticy's  poemi  contain  many  a  posaaga 
tha  loss  of  which  would  be  a  subject  of  no  alight  regret,  even  amid  the  counllesa  and 
pnceless  wealth  of  ihe  poetical  literature  of  our  language.  Hia  eiperimenla,  loo,  in 
farcing  the  genius  of  the  language  into  nnwonied  forma  and  modes  of  versiBcatibli, 
akil£il  a  master  as  he  was  of  all  the  art  of  hia  tocalion,  are  not  ¥rithon(  an  inlerasti 
«Tw  wtun  loMt  «ncc«talnl.    Tha  name  of  Sonlhsy  naceoaiily  occapiea  to  eonspicn' 
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(NHBipacaiii  tile  litenij  tu>tor]r(>f  Ibeput  htUf-ccDtiirT,  lltmt  no  libnry  of  scnenl 
liuntnrc  on  afford  to  leaie  Dofllled  the  place  due  to  it  on  iU  ihelTM ;  and  tlw 
Amcncvi  pgblwhRn  at*  certaiolf  Mlltled  to  more  than  Ihanki  lor  ttkoa  pladii(  lb* 
whole  bodf  of  hii  porlical  wntingi  within  ibe  Tench  of  all,  m  a  fbnn  ao  aaliafacucj 
a*  thepreaeat  beaatifal  Tolume,  for  a  price  not  mare  than  one  quarter  of  the  coat  d 
the  English  edilioa  from  which  it  ii  a  repiul. 

The  PHiunoHiy  of  Stduii.  By  James  P.  Espy,  A.  H,  Member  of  (he  America 
Philoaophicsl  Sucietf,  and  CarreapoDding  Member  of  the  National  Innitnte.Wuh' 
iDgton.    "  Frill  qni  poluil  mum  cognouere  cauna." — Flrg-,  —  Boalon-.  Charles 

We  but  meDtion  in  our  present  number  the  appeannce  of  thii  imereiting  mlnme, 
a  large  and  hindumely  printed  Sto,  of  between  Gie  and  six  hundred  pugea,  in  tc- 
knowledgment  of  ita  receplion,  proposing  1o  eiamine  its  contenla  for  a  more  elabor- 
ala  TFiiew  in  our  next,  tbaii  ia  here  petmilled  by  our  limiu  of  both  space  and  time. 
A  vast  mast  of  facta  and  observalion  i>  here  collected,  lending  to  ttie  snpporl  of  Mr. 
Eapy'i  well  known  centripeul  theory  of  BtDrmi ;  which,  vhether  they  succeed  or 
fail  to  carry  the  siulbor's  own  conTiction  home  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  mnat  at  soy 
tale  be  received  by  all  aa  a  highly  laluable  coniribution  to  the  science,  hitherto  so 
UDprrfectly  calliTalcd,or  meleorology.  Mr.  Espy  gifes  in  the  Inlroduction  a  Imu- 
lalioD  of  the  Report  made  lo  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  examine  his  iheorr,  as  staled  by  himself  in  a  communicaLion  addreaied  to 
that  body.  The  committee  conaisted  of  three  of  the  most  dlalingnished  mem  of  sci- 
ence of  Europe,  Messrs.  Aiago,  Pouillet,  and  Babinel,  Their  report  vu  highly  b- 
Torable  to  the  American  philosopher  —  expressly  stating  in  its  conclnaion,  that  "hit 
theory,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  alone  accounu  for  the  phenomena  ;  and  whea 
.  completed,  as  Mr.  Espy  intends,  by  the  study  of  the  action  of  electricity  when  il  mter- 
Tenes,«ill  leeie  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  a  word,  for  physical  gco^nphy,  agncullure, 
naiigaiion,  meteorology,  il  gives  iia  new  explanations,  indications  useful  for  ulterior 
leaoarchei,  and  redresaea  many  accredited  errors."  Mr.  Espy's  view*  were  alia  re- 
ceiTcd  with  s  moat  tespecirul  attention,  and  with  much  faror  in  England.  In  the 
support  of  such  anihorlly  ha  is  well  entitled  to  find  consolation  for  the  sneer  indnlged 
in  by  a  "distinguished  professor "  belbre  a  large  andience  in  his  own  couotiy,  that 
haring  failed  lo  convince  men  of  science  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  be  had  appealed 
to  the  people  who  were  incapabJe  of  judging.  We  ata  glad  that  he  baa  thui  thrown 
before  the  world  in  a  printed  tbrm,  that  which  was  before  only  to  be  learned  from  the 
loose  accounta  of  newspaper  repotters  of  oral  leclure& ;  as  also  that  in  doing  so  he 
hasjadiciously  avoided  encumbering  ila  pages  with  any  uselesi  display  of  acientific 
obalrusenets,  calculated  lo  limit  the  popular  perusal  and  circulation  of  bis  book  — 
which  may  indeed  be  nnderstood  with  eaie  by  any  reader  of  the  conunou  degiea  of 
general  education  and  inte licence. 

Tbe  Lire  AND  Lard  of  Bnant,  by  Allan  Cunningham,  with  contribolionsliy  Thomai 
Campbell,  Esq.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Genins  and  Writbgi  of 
Bums,  by  Thomaa  Carlyle,  Esq.  Now  York  :  J.  t  H.  fl.  Langley,  Ko.  67  Chat- 
bam  street.    1S41. 

The  contents  of  Ihis  little  volume  are  a  perfect  feast  of  enjoyment  lo  the  lover  of 
Bums.  And  who  doei  not  love  Bumal  —  who  thai  can  apell  does  not  delight  to  read 
hjmt  —  a  delight  ever  as  fresh  and  young  as  that  with  which  we  listen  to  the  sweet 
wildnesB  of  the  singing  of  birds,  or  look  forth  on  all  the  green  loveliness  of  Nature's 
inBnite  forms  of  beauty,  though  we  may  have  thus  listened  and  looked  a  thousand  times 
before.  It  consists,  in  the  drst  place,  of  Carlyle's  splendid  critical  essay  on  the  genius 
and  writings  of  poor  Burns  —  written  when  Carlyle  thought  and  wrote  in  EngHth,  snd 
before  his  style  went  crazy.  A  new  life  of  Burns  follows,  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
which  will  be  welcomed  and  read  with  pleasure,  even  bythoae  who  are  bmiliar  with 
Lockhari's  elegant  biography  which  seemed  lo  have  left  nothing  more  lo  be  desired. 
The  larger  part  of  the  volume,  however,  is  occupied  with  that  which  coutiratsa  ttt 
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chief  cbarm,  Dimely,  aoder  ifae  (itle  ot  "The  Laud  or  BaniB,"  short  illnstratiTe 
Aetihw,  ia  the  nature  of  Notes,  upon  i  greBt  number  of  the  perwiiu,  scenei,  and 
occatioDs  Tcferred  to  tn  bia  different  poems.  Thete  ore,  many  of  (hem,  of  an  inter- 
«*t  absoiulelf  delightful.  The;  hare  been  extracted  from  the  splendidly  illaitraled 
quarto  editioa  of  hit  works,  by  Allan  Connmgham,  rtceotly  published  in  England ; 
and,  together  vith  a  nuoibeT  of  original  letters  of  Bami,  nefei  before  published  in 
tbia  country,  they  make  thii  little  Tolnmn  bereafter  a  necesaary  accompanimBUt  to 
every  copy  of  the  woths  of  tbe  great  peasant-poet. 

JoiE«iRiiiHB»ooK,  oiTHEPotCHiai.  By  Capt.  MoTTyat,  authoT  of  "  Peter  Sim- 
ple," "  Jarob  Faiibful,"  ftc,  ftc.  Complete  in  two  f  olumei.  Philadelphia :  Calef 
b  Hart.  1841. 

This  last  vork  of  Captaui  Marryat  seem*  to  hare  been  a  popular  one  with  hii  ad- 
mueraon  thii  side  of  the  Atlantic,  m  the  piecemeal  form  in  vhich  it  has  been  already 
published  in  one  of  our  huge  weekly  omnihuu  of  thecnnent  light  reading  of  the  day. 
It  will  doubtless  therefore  hare  a  ready  aale  in  its  preaeni  form,  among  that  class, — 
to  a  place  among  whom  we  bate  not  the  preiamption  of  aspiring.  This  is  all  proba- 
bly that  Ibe  author  cares  for  in  the  matter  ;  and  therefore  we  have  EonCeniedourselTea 
with  such  a  tapid  glance  throogh  a  few  of  its  p^ei  ai  has  simply  sufficed  to  tbow 
thai  they  ponesa  his  ntital  merits  and  usual  faults  —  both  probably  equally  accepta- 
ble to  most  of  his  resders.  Marryat  is  evidently  getting  down,  ss  msny  a  better  man 
has  done,  near  the  end  of  the  Tein  which  he  once  was  able  to  work  so  profitably  — 
base  metal  ss  it  was  always  at  the  bnt.  However,  so  long  aa  he  abstains  from  in- 
dulging bis  taste  for  fiction  in  traiels,  he  is  welcome  to  spin  out  as  many  volumes  of 
bia  yearly  trashier  trash,  as  he  can  find  a  publisher  lo  print,  ot  a  public  to  pay  for. 

RuuKKi  nronUsiiaT  AMD  ITS  Effects:  A  Natioiiai,  Bauk  a  Reiiedt;  id  a  Let. 

ter,  &c.  By  Whitehooh,  Mew  York  I  Printed  by  Harper  It  Brothers,  1841. 
A  sharp  cry  of  agony  from  WsU-sireet,  eitorled  from  some  one  of  the  Juggernaut 
Tictims  of  our  preciooa  bank  and  paper-money  credit  system,  transferred  to  type,  and 
bound  np  into  a  ISmo  pamphlet,  —  which  we  commend  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  de- 
sire a  peep  behind  the  cortaiu  that  veils  the  great  "  mystery  of  iniquity,"  through  an 
opening  rent  ia  it  by  no  gentle  hand.  The  writer  is  evidently  a  Whig,  and  of  d  pretty 
high  lone;  which  gives  to  his  revelations  of  a  few  of  the  aboQiinalioDS  of  the  banhi  of 
Wall-itreet,  and  of  our  banking  aystem  generally,  a  lesl  which  we  hope  his  political 
friends  will  enjoy  to  their  hearts'  content.  In  his  denunciation  of  the  dishonest,  usu- 
rious and  cruel  practices  which  he  imputes  lo  them,  ns  their  regular  aystem  of  action, 
under  a  hypocritical  cloak  of  pretended  public  benefaction,  he  certainly  more  than 
rivals  the  most  lealons  anti-bank  orator  our  experience  in  looolocoitm  has  ever 
listened  to.  We  might  present  some  precious  extracts  from  his  pages,  and  perhaps  in  a 
future  number  may  do  so.  We  give  him  credit  for  his  statements  of  facts ;  though  in 
his  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  physic  he  proposes  for  tbe  disease  he  so  forcibly 
deplete,  he  is  entirely  wrong.  Tbia  little  publication  is  one  of  the  many  symptoms 
which  assure  us  that  the  day  is  rapidly  apptoachiug,  that  shall  witness  the  recogni- 
tion ofthepatriotie  wisdom  of  the  Democra  tic  policy  in  relation  to  the  banks  and  the 
credit  system,  no  longer  by  a  party,  but  a  general  unanimity  of  ths  whole  people. 

La  DiissE,  AH  EuiLEa-ATic  RoKiuiGi:.  By  tba  author  of  "  Sliaws,"  New  York ; 
CaiTill  ft  Co.,  108  Broadway.  1841. 
A  clever  little  poetical  jeu-d'esprit — light,  s|>ortiTe,  and  ephemeral,  like  the  butler- 
By  ol  a  summer-day  —  half  in  adoration  of  its  "divine"  sdlyBct,  whom  the  writer 
translates  by  an  onle-martem  apotheosis  to  the  skies  —  and  half  in  pungent  satire 
apon  those  worthy  young  gentlemen,  of  whom  "  Mr.  Augustus  Haffin  "  and  "  Mr. 
Sempronius  Blather  "  are  given  as  specimens ;  beneath  whose  hyacintbine  cnrla  the 
amollmadicnm  of  brains  deposited  thereby  nature,  was  set  so  completely  a-whirl  by 
the  contigioDs  sympathy  awakened  by  the  pirouettes  of  tbe  beautifiil  TerpaiclMr*. 
"Ws  recommend  to  them  to  toy  H.  >. 
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Ths  PouTTCiL  HnrosT  or  the  Detil,  ai  wxll  Ahcisht  ai  Monian.    Sti^ 
llmo.    New  York  :  William  H.  Colyfr,  No.  6  Hague  street,  IWI. 
A  cheap  reprint  of  Defoe's  well  fcnawn  and  imnsing  >*iire   on  the  Tices  of  tb* 
dsf  under  thii  tilte.    However  much  of  the  poirl  LtiaL  iharpeaed  il  to  the  hdk  oft 
contemponiy  public  may  haie  been  blonted  and  rosled  by  time,  It  ii  u  Ine  lio*  W 
it  was  whea  Defoe  adopted  it  ai  the  motto  of  hii  book,  that 
"Bad  as  be  i«,the  Deii]  may  be  abused, 
Be  fHlSfly  chsrpd,  and  cauteleisly  accnaed, 
Wlten  men,  DDwiUing  (o  be  blamed  alone, 
Shift  off  those  Crimea  od  him  whicb  sre  their  own." 
Aod  at  aoy  rate,  if  all  the  family  and  friends  of  the  dislinguished  mlgect  of  Ihew 
memoirs,  who  flouriih  around  Ua  as  among  the  most  respeclable  meinbe™  of  society, 
ahonld  bat  feel  it  adecenl  duty  ofrelatianihip  to  purchase  a  copy,  the  wortby  pib- 
lisber  wilt  hare  no  cause  to  repent  of  his  veaturoas  speculation. 

Thi  Peaiabt  Airo  THE  PaiHcr.  By  Harriet  Martmeaa.  NewYorb:  D.  AppleUm 
ft  Co.,  aOO  Broadway.    1841. 

This  little  TOlnme  forms  one  of  the  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  Ibeii  Chil- 
dren," by  Hiry  Kowilt  and  others,  which  so  well  merits  the  popalanly  ils  «rlf 
nnmben  hare  already  altsined.  With  a  simplicity  of  manner  and  style  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  tha  "  Tales  of  a  Gmadfather,"  Miss  Marlineau  presents  a  graphic 
OQtlinesketchof  ihe  leading  erenla  of  the  French  ReTolutian,downlD  the  poini  of  tke 
dcMb  of  the  poor  little  Prince,  vhose  name  alone  marks  an  empty  niche  in  the  xnei 
of  the  French  monarchy,  as  "Louis  XVTt."  Tlie  foriunes  of  the  royal  family,  aad 
especially  the  partlclpatiou  in  them  of  the  young  Dauphin,  consdtnle  the  thread  of 
petaonal  iniereit  running  throi^h  the  whole  ;  and  to  this  are  attached  the  incideatal 
references  to  the  great  historical  movements  to  which  they  were  as  the  feather  on 
the  tossing  bosom  of  the  wave.  Nor  does  the  author  omit,  properly  to  point  the  im- 
portant political  moral  of  the  sad  drama,  as  the  gradually  derelopa  its  scenes  from 
the  gay  opening  to  ils  bloody  close.  No  similar  account  has  been  before  wrillen  of 
this  the  great  erenl  of  the  century,  for  the  instruction  and  rnlertainment  of  the  juren- 
tlo  class  of  readers  for  wtiom  this  little  volume  is  designed,  and  it  will  doabtleM 
find  many  a  pleased  and  graleliil  reader. 

We  havedwell  oTrr  it  with  a  painful  uiterest,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  Ihal  it 
is  probably  the  last  production  to  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  its  able  and  popolar 
anther  ;  as  we  regret  to  bear,  from  the  ta<t  accounts  of  Misa  Marlineau,  that  she  is 
now  lingering  in  a  state  of  health  which,  while  it  precludes  any  farther  mental  lib«r 
of  this  kind,  denies  to  her  friends  even  the  indulgence  of  any  hope  of  her  recOTcrr- 

NOTE. 

Fkafcis  Thomas,  or  MAatxAim.— The  enETBTmg  presented  to  oor  readera  in  tb« 
present  Number  ia  unaccompanied  by  the  usual  biographical  narratiTc,  in  consequent* 
of  an  unexpected  delay  in  the  teceptinn  of  the  materials  for  its  preparaiioii  Irom 
the  friends  nf  Hr. Thomas, nolwiihslandine;  that  a  mrsfengeraaaMieriatlydiEpstched 
into  Maryland  for  the  purpose.  Determined  that  no  rauae  snail  be'  allOKed  to 
interfere  with  tbe  punctual  appenrance  of  the  Democratic  Renewon  the  first  of  eyerj 
mouth,  It  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  postpone  the  biography  to  the  next  number, 
rather  than  delay  the  present  one.  , 

The  eograving  in  the  next  Number  will  preaent  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Van  Bnrea, 
tecenlly  token,  and  certainly  the  beat  resemblance  in  existence. 

PaorEBSoa  AnrHoir  awd  tme  Dehocsatic  Review.— A  reply  to  the  article  en 
Professor  Antbon'a  Classical  Dicltonary  contained  in  our  last  Number.  ha«  appeared 
in  one  nf  the  New  York  weekly  papers,  the  "New  World."  There  is  much  in  tha 
tone  and  matter  of  [his  reply  which  we  sincerely  regret,  far  ""•-  '"•  "•-  ">'-  ""■  ■*■ 
author  than  our  own.  The  preoccupation  of  the  i^pece  of  oui 
irily  be  prepared  for  the  press  considerably  in  ai 


.  compela  OS  to  pjstpone  ti    _„ .. 

proceeding  from  mch  a  source,  imperatlTely  cl 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Srvt  Eosliali  Cntalagne  eTer  com- 
•ilad,  is  lud  Lo  h&*e  Wn  made  bf  An- 
dre* MaunaeU,  K  baokieller  of  emineocc 
■I  Lolhbur]',  in  LondoD,  16S6.  This  lil- 
«nty  curioiitf  wbi  Talued  puUcululy 
from  iti  havin?  preseried  the  titles  of 
many  bookii  lonit  since  loll  and  fnreolteD. 
ItiqaaJnt  ixteranaifollovBi  "TSeam 
part  of  the  CHtatogue  of  Ensliih  printed 
booka  wtuch  concetneih  such  matters  of 
diunitie  ai  bait  bin  either  vrittCD  in  our 
owne  lonjue,  or  iramliied  out  of  anie 
other  language:  and  havt  been  published, 
fcc.  Gathered  iolo  alphabet,  and  such 
melhod  as  il  is  bf  Andrew  Maunsell, 
bookseller,  *c."  This  was  followed  by 
the  second  porlion  bat  the  Third,  couiple- 
tiag  the  work  appears  never  to  haT*  been 
prmled,  vhich  ar^ea  little  for  ihe  sue- 
ceai  of  such  a  project  among  Ihe  bihlio- 
polea  of  those  days. 

The  earliest  Engliik  medical  work  has 
been  supposed  bj  Fuller  Lo  hBTe  been  An- 
drew Bordet'  "  BrtviarU  of  HtaU\," 
which  was  published  in  1M7.  There  is 
■aid  to  be  in  the  Airliuin  collection, how- 
ever, a  work  claiming  much  greaisr  an- 
liquily.  It  is  entitled  "The  Breviarie  of 
Practice  by  Bartholomew  ClanTille.  Tho 
former  work  has  a  curious  prologue  ad- 
dressed to  physicians,  and  begins  thus: 
"Egregious  doctors,  and  mastfrsolthe 
eiimious  and  arcane  science  of  physick, 
of  jouruibinily  exasperate  not  youraelvei 
■gainst  me  for  making  this  litile  volume." 

la  Ihe  sale  of  the  splendid  library  of 
Ihe  Duke  of  Abraubes  in  1»16,  in  London, 
many  books  were  of  Ihe  most  cosiIt  da- 
acripiion,  being  printed  on  vellum  and  em- 
bellistied  in  some  instances  by  Iha  original 
drawings  of  Percier,  Peyton,  tc.  A  copy 
of  Horalii  Opera,  beautifully  printed  on 
TcUum  by  Didol,  Paris,  of  which  edltio- 


Tellum,  Paris,  1S03,  broughl  upward  of 
£10.  These  works  conuined  Ihe  original 
drawing  and  proofs  from  the  engravers, 
and  being  considered  as  chpfs-d'ccvre  in 
the  art  of  priming  on  vellum,  are  perhaps 

In  the  King  of  Wirlemberg's  Library, 
there  are  said  lo  be  above  4OO0  dilTereat 
editions  of  the  Bible  entire  or  in  distinct 
portions  in  European  and  other  languages. 

A  discovery  has  been  mode  recently  in 
the  Library  nf  the  Arsenal  in  Paris,  ofa 
second  copr  unlettered,  and  in  fine  con- 
dition of  the  celebrated  print  of  Maso 
Finigoerra,  representing  ihe  Aaaumplion 
0/  lie  Virgin,  ■  copy  nT  which  eiiited  in 
the  BStliolk^ijut  Royait,  and  was  coniid. 
ered  an  invaluable  relic  and  important  to 
the  hiitory  of  the  arl  of  printing  from 
ewTBTed  n — '  -■-'—    '-' —  ""  
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LiTCiAiT  CuiioiiTiEi. — There  lire  lo 
be  seen  at  Appleton  &  Co.'s  bookslors 
in  Broadway,  two  splendid  Ronuln  Ml$- 
tals,  heantifully  illusirsted  ;  ihe  riun- 
uscrmls  are  also  in  fine  preservation  and 
sre  fine  specimens  of  the  singular  enct- 


Bartlelt  and  Welford,  antiquarian  book- 
sellers, have  also  recenily  imported  from 
London  a  fine  copy  of  Piiny,  printed  in 
1476 :  being  36G  years  old.  It  is  in  won- 
derful presrrvation  and  is  valued,  ve  be. 
liexe,  at  $20. 

Another  work ,  lifly.sii  years  older  than 
the  foregoing,  is  a  manuscnpl  Catalogue 
ofa  Library  in  Marseille!,"  dont  "  in  the 

fear  1430.     It  occupies  ahoul  40  pages, 
ts  chirogrsphic  eicelli'nce  is  said  to  ba   . 
unsurpassed  by  anything  of  the  kind  in 
modem  limes.     Its  deslinalioa  isthe  Uia- 
lorical  Society's  Library. 

AMERICAN  LITERAUT  ANNOUNCE. 
MENTS. 
It  is  rumored  in  the  literary  circles  ihit 
Louis  Fitigerald  Tasistro,  who  has  been 
somelime  in  the  Souihern  Stales,  is  about 
lo  commit  to  the  preis  Ihe  teiiult  nf  his 
obiervations,  entitled  "  Bti*W«  of  Tnai. 
Ill  In  Ihe  SoHlh."  Mr.  Tasislro  is  a  man 
of  acknowledged  ability,  and  such  a  work 
from  his  pen  would  doubtless  became 
--  •-       II  will  form,  we  believe,  S  vols. 


HARPER  k   BROTHERS 
Lives   of  Individuals  whn    have   raised 
themselves  from  Poverty  to  Fortune.   By 

The  Miscellaneous  works  of  Bulwer. 

Ruins  of  AncienI  Cities  2  vols.  ISmo., 
by  Charles  Bucke. 

Facts  iu  Mesmerism,  by  Ihe  Rev.  C.H. 
Townsend.  A.  M.  Edited  bvan  American. 

Manners  and  Custom*  of  Ibe  Japanese. 

WILEY*  PUTNAM  have  just  pul  to 
press  Ihe  following  :  "  The  Book  wilhout 
a  Name,"  by  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  mor- 
gan, 2  vols.  ISmo. 

Tupper's  Ptoierbial  Philosophy,  from 

J,  fc  H.  G.  LANRLKY  announce"  Plain 
Sermons,  by  the  Rdiiora  of  ihe  Oxford 
Tracts  for  the  Timet,"  lo  be  paiilialied 
immediately,  !  vols.  12mo. 

Robin  Hood,  wilhei^hl  beautiful  plaut, 
16ma.,  gilt. 

The  Arabian  Nights,  adapted  for  youth, 
with  forty  culs,  iSmo. 

A  new  work  by  1>r.  Walker,  oathor  of 
"  Iiilermarriag",''  &c.,  entitled  "  Phvsi- 
ognomv  founded  on  Phraiolngy,"  1  vol. 

APPLETOK  k  CO.'furlher  announe*. 
The  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc.  by  R.  M.  Ev- 
ans, I  vol.  ISmo.    Knmerous  plates. 

Evenings  with  the  Chroniclera,  by  MUM 
aulhor,  SO  plates. 

Ths   Toong  Katoralln'i  JouRMj,  bf 
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rriginal  E*tan,  by  Chirles  Lmnnu  of 
New  York,  will  be  publiihed  during  the 


of   Men 


■B  of 


Kapoleon,  500  lUua 

DAYTON   &  SAXTON    announce:— 

The  Phenomena  aod  Order  of  the  Solar 
8T«tPiD,  by  J.  P.  NiehoU,  author  of  Views 
of  the  Architecture  of  the  Heavens,  ftc. 
illnsiraled  wah  plates,  1  fol.  ISino. 

Sermors  on  Important  Subjects,  by  the 
Rev.  SemuEl  Danes  with  an  Esaav  on  the 
Life  and  Times  of  the  Author,  by  Albert 
Barnes,  3  lols.  I2nio. 

Elements  of  Geology,  by  Edward  Hitch- 
cock, with  plates,  secocid  edition,  enlarg- 
ed, with  an  Introduction  by  John  Pyo 
Smith,  1  vol.  ISmo. 


JOHN  S.  TAYLOR  &  CO,,  have  ir 
ptesa,  the  work  of  Hev.  Robert  Baird,  eo 
lilW  "  A  Visit  10  Scandinavia,  or  Travel! 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Fm 
land."  The  work  wiil  be  issued  in  ar 
elegant  style,  in  two  yolulces,  and  will 
coDiain  thirteen  engravio5;a,  prepared  ir 
Pajia  eiprfssly  for  it.  Maps  of  the  couu- 
tries  through  whicli  he  pasted  will  also  be 

J.  P.  GIFFINa,  has   oearly  ready  foi 

EiblicaiioD,  a  new  work  to  be  entitled 
hdntasies,  by  S.  Griswold  Goodrich,  Eaq., 
the  well  known  author  of  the  Peter  Par- 
ley works.  This  will  he  composed  of 
prose  and  ver<>e,  and  printed  io  the  most 
beautiful  manner,  with  iUiutralions  in  the 
style  of  those  in  Mr.  Keete'  Poela  ol 
AingricB. 

J.  C.  H IKER  will  publish  immediately, 
an  elegant  souvenir  entitled  "  The  Lady's 
Book  of  Flowers  and  Poetrr,"  edited  bf 
the  late  Miss  Lucy  Hooper,  of  Brooklyn. 
It  pOBseEses  a  siugular  interest,  from  hav- 

mnst  gentle  and  highly  cultivated  mindt 

LITTLE  k  BROWN,  Boston,  have  al- 
so nearly  ready  for  publication,  Monaldi, 
a  Tale,  by  Washlngtoa  Allalon,  I  vol. 
I2mo. 

The  Seaman's  Friend,  by  R.  H,  Dana, 
author  of  "  Two  Years  before  the  Mait," 
I  to).  12mo, 

Celebrated  American  Trials,  from  ori- 
ginal documents,  by  P.W.  Chandler,  Esq., 
vol.  ],  ]2mo. 

Facts  in  Mesmerism,  or  Animal  Mag- 
netism, by  Rev.  C.  K,  Townsend ,  with  an 
Appendii,  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Cnllyer,   J   vol. 
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LEA&BLANCHARD,orPhiladclphia, 

announce  the  following:  a  aecond  edi- 
tioa  of  the  Memoirs  of  Margsrel  David- 
son (with  her  pi-ecoe.ou8  and  beantifal 
poem!),  by  Washington  Irving,  is  nearly 
ready — the  Qrsi,  a  large  edition,  being  en- 
tirely eihausted.  A  volume  to  match  this 
la  alio  in  prenuralion,  consiatinj  of  the 
Biography  and  selected  Poems  other  si» 
ter  Lucretia  Davidson. 

Mr.  Cnoper's  New  Novel,  "  Deer^lay. 
er.or  the  First  War  Path,"  is  ready.  This 
is  one  of  the  Leatker-SlocHng noetlt,aiii 
introduces  the  public  to  apart  of  the  early 
history  of  the  great  favorite  Natty  Bnm- 
po,  in  which  he  makes  his  first  essay  in 
Indian  warfare.  Matty's  friend,  the  great 
Mohican,  and  his  beiroihcd,  play  cm- 
Bpicuous  parts  in  the  drama. 

The  public  wiil  soon  be  favored  with 
an  American  edition  of  Walpnle's  Leilen, 
from  the  London  edition,  cooiainmg near- 
ly three  hundred  letters  now  lirst  publish- 
ed from  the  originals.  This  is  the  only 
complete  edition  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's 

letters  by  this  prince  of  Leller-wrilers 
those  formerly  published  wilh  blanks 
have  now  the  names  filled  in,  which  addi 
"    ■     ■  II.    The  , 


edition  will  be  comprised  in  4  <ol 
nod  should  be  on  the  bookshelf  of 

8io., 
BTerr 

literary  man, 

A  new  edition  of  the  admirable  work 
of  Dr.  Amolt,  "  Elements  of  Physics,"  is 
Ubt  issued.     The  former  edilion,  in  two 
vols.,  is  now  brought  into  one  single  Sto- 
with   improvements.      This    useTuI    and 

The  "  Practice  of  Medicine"  by  Dr. 
Dungbson,  so  well  known  in  the  medical 
worfd  for  his  oumerous  and  succeasfal 
writings  connected   with  the  profession. 


shortly  publish 

TheGifi,  for  IS43,  edited  by  Miss  Lalie, 
wilh  etigtavings,  and 

The  Violet,  wilh  6  plates,  for  IftlS,  will 
be  ready  for  delivery  to  the  trade  by  lb* 
first  of  ^•'ptember. 

MiscelUnies  of  Prof  Wilson  of  Edin- 
burgh, 3  vols.  12mo. 

A  new  novel  by  the  anlhor  of  "  Vinan 
Grey,"  3  vols. 

Wedlock,  or  Yesterday  ami  To-Day, 
a  vols. 

GRIFFIN,  of  Macon,  Geo.,  annomcet 
Familiar  Tales  for  children,  hy  Mn- 
Sarah  L.  GnfRn,  1  vol.  ISmo.  to  be  pul» 
lished  during  the  present  month. 

THOMAS  COWPEBTHWAIT  ft  Co., 
Philadelphia,  announce  a  second  (  "  ' 
of  Mrs.  Walker's  work,  "  Female  1 


ISil.] 


Littrary  Inttlligence. 


n  of  color  and  ■ 

"  dllLEl,  1  Tol.  i: 
delphla,  I 


ill  puttliAh 


of  dresa,  fci 
J.CRlSSY.f 

culy  ID  the  enai 

ITtu  MiIford'B  VDrbi.now  Aril  collccl- 
•d,  I  lol.  royal  8vo. 

Mm  Opic'i  vorki,  cDmplcti,  1  Tola. 
n>T«l  8™ 

Bobeit  Ramble'aBook  of  Fishea,  plilet. 

Berquin'a    Village    Sloiiea,   IraasIaUd 
fiom  the  Frpnch. 

— Study  of  Naturr,  UuuUted 


In  coDMqiKiice  of  having  toro  lo  preis 
■enral  daya  in  adrancs  of  Ihe  date  of 

publicitioD,  in  ordei  to  the  aimaltaneona 
■(ane  of  Ihe  Review  in  the  principal  oilies 
of  Ihe  Union,  we  tie  piCTented  wailm; 
for  the  literary  newi  for  Ihe  month  by  the 
■inmer  of  the  firet  of  Augaii. 

Among  the  recent  announcements  in 
England,  we  find  tht  MtniBiTi  oftht  Life 
^f  Lauu  Philippt.  hy  ihe  Rer.  G.  H. 
Wnght,  to  be  publiBhed  in  a  popular 
xrioJ  manner.  Thisvorb  will  dnobllesa 
proTa  of  peculiar  and  eiciling  intetest, 
the  nityect  i*  rife  wtth  important  and 
■lirring  incidents,  and  includes  a  period 
of  hulary  of  almoit  unexaoipled  interest. 

Profesior  Jahn  haa  joit  piihliahed  the 
fini  portioD  of  his  •plendid  work  on 
Pompeii.  Here u Ian eum,  tc.,  with  beauti- 
fully colored  plates. 

A  trtiler  in  the  Westminster  Review  haa 
■ccuaed  Sir  J.  Williinson  of  borrowing 
most  of  the  illustrations  and  letler-preis 

Egyptians,"  from  Roaelltni'a  splendid 
vmrlc.     Thii   Sit  J.  Wilkiiuoa   atterly 

H^am  LaSatige,  tByi  the  Commerce, 
■■  flnishine  Ihe  wiitin;  of  her  Memoirs, 
vhich  willfortn  four  octavo  volumes.  A 
bookseller  has  bought  the  copyright. 

A  new  work  haa  recently  appeared  in 
Germsny  principally  devoied  to  the  stndy 
•f  tropical  botany  and  abservalions  on 
climate,  and  is  highly  apnken  of.  It  it 
entitled  "  A  Joumtn  to  Stntganbia  and 
tht  Capt  Vtrd  lilandt,"  by  Dr.  Brunner. 

The  new  remarkable  work  of  Professor 


of  a 


"  Hist 


f   the 


lied  "HiilojT  of  Germany 
B  of  the  Refarmation,"  has 


PopeL,     __. 

from  the  limi 

(cached  the  publicMionofils  third  volume] 

■nd   report  speaks  of  the  work  as  emi- 

Bntly  diatingniahed  bv  the  same  copious- 

nesforknowledijc,  and  impartiality,  which 

characteriEed  his  prpvjoui  wo4. 

The  Barm  de  Btabanle,  the  French 
ambassador  at  St.  Peleraburgh,  is  said  lo 
be  engaged  in  writing  a  hjslwy  of  tha 
pati  lament  of  Paris. 

A  enriooa  book  is  m  the  eve  of  appear- 
ing, catitlad  "  Memours  of  aitnardiaary 


IB,"  by  Hockay,  in  2  vols. 

ofthe  works  of  the  eele- 


publication  at  Leipzig. 

The  CoDrnhagca  Antijiuarians  are  still 

Sursuing  their  iuveatignlion  respecting  the 
iacnvery  of  this  continent  by  the  Dues: 
and  Profesior  Rain  has  recently  published 
a  new  volume  on  the  subject. 

Tom  Bowling,  a  tale  of  the  aea,  is  the 
title  ofa  new  naval  novel,  hy  Capt.  Fred- 
erick Chamier,  author  of  the  Life  of  a 


ted  bv   ( 
Hatfield 


,■  of  real 


A  new  work,  illusti 
shank,  entitled,  "  Jame 
the  Beauty  of  Bultermere 
life,"  ia  announced  for  ii 

China,  or  illuttrationi  of  the  symbols, 
antiquities,  customs,  laws,  government, 
edacation  and  literature  of  the  Chinese, 
by  Samuel  Kidd,  1  vol. 

A  new  Kncycloiradia — The  Farmer'* 
Encyclopiedia,  and  Diclionary  of  Rural 
Affurs,')  edited  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnaon, 
Esq. — IS  In  be  commenced  on  Ihe  first  of 

it  to  be  the  result  of  many  years  of  care- 
ful and  labonoua  ciperimental  researches, 
obaervattona,  and  collections.  It  will  be 
chiefly  devoted  to  practical  agricullnre. 
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Comprehensive  Chnrch,  (The)  by  Vail, 
1  tol.  I3mo. 

Carmini  Sacra ;  or  Boston  Collection  of 
Sacred  Music,  by  Noah  Mason. 

Charles  Linn,  and  other  Tales,  1  vol. 
I8mo. 

Clouds  (The)  of  Aristophanes,  by  TeU 
ton,  I  vol.  ISmo. 

Charles  O'Malley,  cheap  edition,  1  vol, 

— No.  10.  vol  S,  with  plates. 

Campbell's  Life  ofPetrarch,  I  vol.Svo 
Coalumes  of  the  Aborigines  of  Amerii 

ISeries  ofOullines,  by  Ch 

idition,  1 
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CtaimuDg**  Complete  Worki,  6  f 


ire,  fin h  edition,  improved 
3  roll.  Sra, 

Diice  Mori ;  Lum  to  Die,  by  Biihop 
Ballon,  I  vol.  16ino. 

Drake's  Book  of  tile  Indiuis,  aev  edi- 
tion, 1  Tol  Kvo. 

Incidents  et  (ha  Wilderaest,  I 


Eepy's  IProI.)  ThEorr  of  Storou,  1  toI. 
8*0. 

Eminent  men  of  Italy,  by  Hn.  Shelly, 
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or  9ufierinn  of  the  Proletunu,  a  Tale 
oflhtRevolulion,  1  rol.  ISmo. 

Frey's  Scripture  Type!,  S  toIi.  12mo. 

Geology,  Populir  Lectures  on,  rrom  the 
Getmen  of  Von  Leonhwd,  1  rol.  8vo, 

GeDLlemon'i  Glee  B^ok,  1  int.  4lo. 

Haonslu,  (The)  by  Rer.  Robert  Philip, 
3  Tola.  limo. 

Hsppineis,  iti  netnre  end  ennrcea  ds>- 
cribed,  lie.,  by  AnreUsmes,  1  Tol.  ISmo. 

Hillboose'a  Dramas,  2  vola.  ISmo. 
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Helen  Heetwood,  by  Charlo 
beth,  1  Tol.  12mo. 

Joseph  Rushbrook,  or  the  Poacher, 
Captain  Marryat,  3  toIs.  ISmo. 

Jeaae  Graham  :  a  tale  for  Youth,  I  *i 
ISmo. 

Idler  in  France,  by  the  Cottnten  of 
Blessinglon,  2  <d!b.  IZmo. 

Kay  to  the  Pilgrim's  Frogren,  I  toI. 

Leslie's,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  bridge, 
and  other  Tales,  I  vol.  ISmo. 

Letters  from  Abroad  to  Kindred  at 
Home,  by  Misi  Sedgwick,  9  vols.  ]3ina. 

Lives  of  Eminent  Men  of  Italy,  by  Mrs. 
Shelley, 3 vols.  ISmo. 

Leclures  on  the  History  of  Literatnre, 
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Life  and  Literary  Remains  of  L.  E.  L., 
by  Laman  Blanchard,  3  vols.  ISmo. 

La  Dfeiee,  an  ElBler-ntic  Romance,  1 
ml.  ISmo. 
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Taylor,  1  vol.  13mo. 
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new  edition,  3  Toll.  Sto. 

Miniature  Romances  from  the  Gennia, 
fcc,  1  vol. 

Norlheni  Tntreller,  (The)  new  ed.,  I 
Tol.  ISmo. 

Naval  Apprentices'  Kedge  Anchor,  1 
to).  ISmo. 

ParkeronlheBlomach,  1  Tol.  8vo. 

Plain  Sermons,  by  the  Coniribaton  to 
the  Oifard  "Tracla  for   the  Timet,"  3 

Political  History  of  the   DeTil,  by  Da 
Foe,  S  Tols.  ISmo. 
Parley's  Universal  History,  1  vol.  l6nM. 
Post  on  the  Cure  of  Squinting,  1   Tel. 

Poplar  GroTe,  (The)  by  Mra.  Copley, 
I  Tol.  ISoia 

Peasant  and  the  Prince;  a  Tale,  by 
Harnet  Martineau,  1  vol,  ISmo. 

Ponchard's  History  of  Congregalional- 
ism,  1  vol.  ISmo. 

Red  Jacket,  the  Life  of,  by  Col.  Stina, 
1  vol.  18mo  plate. 

Rosennialler'a  Views  is  the  Holy  Land, 

Rhode  Island  Book,  I  voLnme,  IIbo. 


Roserelt's  Science  of  Govemjuail,  1 
vol. 
Rolio't  Code  of  Morals.  1  Tol.  ISns- 
Siege  of  Florence,  a  Tale,  S  vols.  ISbo. 
Sherwood's  Motive  Power,  fcc.  1  nL 
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Sedgwick'*  Letters  from  Abroad  (0 
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3  vols. 
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Sprague'i  Lecture*  on  True  and  FsIm 
Chriatianily,  I  vol.  12mo. 

Bchlegel's  Leciurea  on  Literatore,  I 
vol.  ISmo. 

Spiritual  Christianity,  by  Isaac  Taylor, 
1  Tol.  ISmo. 

Stewart  on  Diiease*  of  Children,  I  tdI. 

Turner's  Companion  to  the  Book  at 
Genesis,  1  vol.  8to. 

Themes  tor  the  Pulpit,  by  Abraham  C 
Baldwin,  1  vol.  ISmo. 

Thiers'  History  of  the  French  R«Tola> 
lion,  parts  1  (o  S,  Sto.  plates. 

Treatise  on  Divine  Coutenlmenl,  b; 
Rer.  8.  Ashe,  1  vol.  ISmo. 

Tribute  loan  only  Daughter,  by  CharlM 
Jerrem,  1  vol. 

Traveller's  Own  Book,  new  edition,  1 
Tol.  ISmo. 

Useful  and  Happy-,  an  Addrea*  toth* 
Tonns,  by  E.  N.  Kbrk,  1  vol. 

Widow  Directed,  by  Jams*,  1  roL 
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Tiu  GODdition  or  tba  fiaiacud  tnd  coaunerrial  »Jbin  of  (ha  canoCrT  remwi  Tery 
wulf  tluauDsas  at  t!u  date  of  out  last  ntunber.  Mane]'  i*  Tery  pleniilul  in  tb« 
banks  and  in  tba  handi  of  capiulial* ;  Iha  depoiitc*  in  the  fonuer  we  tctt  larga. 
The  atune  difficulty  in  reCHi-d  to  flading  th«  proper  Hcnritiei  for  inTcitment  euila 
noir  u  then,  and  the  principal  resort  of  the  inalilulioni  for  the  emptoyment  of  theii 
limdi  has  been  tieaairy  notes  bearing  intereat.  The  nurketi  coDtinae  inactive,  al- 
though there  are  some  appearancei  of  a  fail  Jill  trade,  many  soulbera  Iraden  iaf- 
iag  Already  arrJYed  id  the  city.  The  domaslic  eichai^es  liaie  slightly  imprnTed  on 
extreme  points  of  the  HMilh.  This  haa  been  the  result  not  of  any  decreaaed  Indebted- 
ness of  those  points  to  New  York,  but  by  the  simple  operation  of  the  curtaitmoit 
of  tlia  banks  of  those  sections,  iherehy  reducing  the  depreciation  of  the  Local  currak 
cies  forepecie,  and  of  course  for  ihe  New  York  slandsrd.  The  banks,  particularly 
the  more  Bolveat  of  those  al  New  Orleans,  have  been  drirea  to  this  course  by  the 
workings  of  public  oplaim.  Tile  mercantile  community  are  becoming  fast  diiabuaed 
of  the  error  under  which  ihey  labored  u>  supposing  thai  Cheir  intereala  are  served  by 
the  failure  of  the  banks  to  nwet  their  liabilities.  The  expectations  now  are  that, 
wilb  the  appearance  of  Ihe  new  cotloa  crop,  the  stranger  portion  of  the  sontheni  us- 
Btitutions  will  lelum  to  specie  payments.  Foreign  exchanges  haie,  as  we  uitimated 
in  a  former  irticte,  shown  a  disposition  to  risa  as  the  year  draws  to  a  close.  Tlta 
nles  of  sterling  bills  by  eachpacket  since  Ihe  19th  June  have  been  as  foUowa: 
Haiti  ^  SlirHi^  MU  tt  Htm  Yafk  tf  ttA /m^tl  fm  Jmt  19  lo  A*t.  IS,  1S4I. 


...^sM  oriMmiai Jalj  M,  91  > S| or 4.89 s 4.a 

■.V.?(sai'oi«s««s!V.'.'.'.  "'"ij.'ajiv  «4.8a'.i8t 


There  has  been  a  small  demand  for  specie  for  shipment  at  Ibese  rales,  and  about 
$700,000  ba^e  been  exported.     Mexican  dollars  bear  a  premium  of  U  per  cent. 

The  bosiness  year  closes  with  a  most  healthy  state  of  the  exchanges.  The  supply 
of  biUt  in  market  is  small,  and  is  not  exceeded  by  the  dsmand ;  the  rates  indicating 
that  the  commercial  balances  are  equal. 

Some  moTcmenlbas  been  made  iigoTemmenl  stocks  dming  (he  month  of  an  inter- 
esting nature.  The  domiiumt  party  at  Washington  have  coasummnted  one  of  their 
projects,  that  of  commencing  a  nalional  debt,  and  a  bill  authorizing  a  loan  of 
$iajX)0,000  interest  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent.,  redeemable  afler  three  years,  has 
become  a  law,  in  a  lime  of  profound  peace,  and  with  ample  provision  in  the  Treasury, 
with  the  exercise  of  proper  economy,  to  meet  all  the  demands  upon  it.  Of  this  loan, 
the  Secretary  ofthe  Treasury^uu  offered  for  the  present,  (1,600,000,  wluch  is  all  he 
WanU  for  immediate  usa.  This  was  first  offered  in  Philadelphia  al  fire  pel  cent., 
ledeemabla  sfier  Itiree  years  without  success.  Offers  were  then  sent  in  from  capi- 
talists in  (bis  city  sufficient  to  absorb  more  than  the  amotmt  offered,  at  fii  per  cent., 
not  the  Boaton  capitalists  offered  for  half  a  million  Ihrongh  Abbott  Lawrence,  Esq., 
•16  £-G  per  cent.,  three  years  to  run,  interest  payable  quarterly  at  Boston,  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  —  the  slock  Iranirerable  only  al  Washington.  This  offer  wa* 
accepted,  and  the  balance  was  apportioned  among  Ihe  New  yaikhonsesatpar,  for  aG| 
per  cent,  stock.  In  this  case,  the  stock  irill  not  go  out  ofthe  country ,  but  will  be  absorb- 
ed by  Ihe  capilalists  here  and  at  (he  eastward.  One  oriheobjecliin  creating  this  slock 
was  undoubtedly  artificially  to  affect  oar  foreign  trade,  and  by  producing  a  fictitious 
•tale  in  business,  to  appear  to  fulfil  the  electioneering  prophecies  of  last  year,  and 
Ihoa  "  keep  the  word  of  promise  lo  the  ear"  of  the  pnbtie,  although  it  would  eveulu- 
■Uy  be  "  broken  to  its  hope."  The  viewsof  the  dominsnt  party  bafe,  howeTer.daring 
Ibe  past  few  months,  been  thwarted  in  nuire  ways  (ban  one.  If  this  $19,000,000  had 
bMD  inedeenuble  for  eight  years  al  six  per  cent.,  it  would  have  been  taken  entire  by 
the  agents  of  foreign  honsas  here  on  the  spot  in  waiting  and  sent  abroad.  The  pro- 
ceeds would,  aain  former  years,  hare  been  translerred  la  this  country  in  (he  shape  of 
English  manufaetiued  goods  or  the  produce  of  other  nations,  which  is  usually  paid 
btbyblllsdrawnon  the  great  aetUmg  bouse,  London.  Our  impoits  would  hare  been 
•wallad  to  that  amount  in  cotopetilion  with  oui  own  manu^lniats,  who  imagine  that 
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thcf  would  be  protected  i^insl  (hii  campetition  fay  incrcuing  tit  tuiS'  o*  the  good* 
ihos  iiupoTted.  This  opcTaiion  would  have  increaaed  hnsineta  for  i  Ghort  lime,  m- 
cieased  the  reTcnue,  and  Itierpby  have  BSbrded  ■  ieemisg  jmliflcaliou  for  iqnsn- 
dering  (he  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  also  have  facilitated  the  mnveineDU  of 
the  proposed  natiooal  bulk.  The  result  would  hnTe  been  aa  anooal  charge  of  near 
S80a,00a,  with  the  exchange,  to  be  lemilled  abroad,  and  at  Iha  eipiralioa  of  tbe  eifbt 
yeara,  the  principal  lo  be  remitted  in  coin  or  produce  or  the  loan  to  be  renewed  and 
increased.  The  pBymeat  could  not  but  produce  a  pressure  equal  to  (he  hiflatioD 
caused  by  the  coatrictioD  or  the  debt,  and  would  produce  a  slight  coraiDercial  reTuU 
sioD.  The  same  iafluence,  tioweiei,  which  has  restrained  the  dominant  parly  in 
their  eager  haste  for  nTerluminj;  ensiing  regulalions  in  order  to  build  upon  anew 
and  more  eilracagant  icale,  seems  to  haie  changed  the  destination  of  the  loan,  and 
instead  of  issuing  the  whole  amount  at  sii  per  cent,  for  eight  yeara,  such  a  ponioB 
only  as  la  tmrnediately  wanted,  has  been  issued,  for  three  yeara,  at  a  rate  which,  al- 
though il  makes  it  b  deiirable  inTealmenl  for  domestic  capitalists,  prerenla  il  frma 
going  abroad  at  a  profit,  and  the  balance  being  atill  under  the  control  of  the  gnrem- 
menl,  to  be  put  upon  the  market  or  not  aa  the  Treasury  may  stand  in  need,mderai( 
dangerous  for  foreign  capitalists  lo  meddle  with  it.  It  (bus  remains  with  our  owi 
citizens  and  the  Iransaclian  does  not  materially  conflict  with  the  operations  of  gene- 
ral business  which  will  be  Ihe  more  steady  and  lucralire  for  being  based  npm  th( 
actual  eichangeable  valaes  in  the  eeuntry  rather  ihan  upon  il*  foreign  credit. 

The  CommlBsioncTs  of  the  Canal  Fund  of  the  Stale  of  Hew  York  have  also  isned 
proposals  for  $3,000,000  six  per  cent  stock,  interest  payable  quarierlT,  and  redeem- 
able after  1860.  This  loan  was  not  isiued  in  the  usual  way,  and  seemed  lo  hare 
been  put  upon  the  market  in  anticipation  of  the  real  Wants  of  the  State,  and  hiflu- 
eneed  by  the  condition  of  the  market.  There  was  no  foreign  demand  for  slDcki, 
and  New  York  stocks  were  selling  at  rates  which  led  to  the  belief  that  J3,000,0t» 
■ti  per  cent,  could  not  be  sold  in  the  domestic  market  at  par  in  competition  with 
$19,000,000  gOTemment  loan,  then  expected  in  the  market  at  ail  per  cent.  Hence 
by  iisning  cerliScatea  aa  low  aj  $&00,  it  was  supposed  that  a  large  sum  woald  be 
drawn  from  small  capitalists,  and  that  source  for  borrowing  be  exhausted  be- 
tbre  the  goTemmenl  loan  should  appear.  This  was  on  experiment,  and  has 
failed  completely  as  might  have  been  supposed.  The  persons  from  whose  hands  it 
was  hoped  lo  draw  these  sums  are  mostly  engaged  in  business,  trading,  manuftctur- 
ing  or  agricultural,  in  all  of  which  employments  A.meHcan  capital  is  too  Taluable  to 
permit  its  being  withdrawn  and  loaned  at  six  per  cent,  to  speculators  pnblic  or  iadi- 
Tidual.  These  are  not  the  penons  who  are  holders  of  goTemment  stocks.  Tb* 
proposed  loan  has  therefore  been  withdrawn  sod  msf  be  brought  forward  in  soma 
new  shape,  or  Ihe  amount  actually  wanted  wilt  be  borrowed  lemporarfly  fi-om  tbe 
banks,  from  which,  under  existing  circtim stances,  il  can  be  obtained  on  easy  terms. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  last  advices  from  Europe,  bringbig  accounts  of  unexpect- 
edly large  tory  majorities  as  the  result  of  the  parliamentary  elections,  thereto  re- 
moving for  the  present  all  fears  of  any  great  and  radical  changes  in  the  commercial 
system  ofEngland,  sad  also  symptoms  of  ageneral  improvemeat  in  bnirn  ess,  there 
has  been  more  disposition  to  invest  id  slocks  here  both  onthejnrt  of  the  banks,  and  ol 
the  large  houses.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  with  reluming  prosperity  foreign  capiial- 
itU  will  recover  in  some  measure  from  the  kind  ofpanic  in  regard  to  American  secnrities 
into  which  recenteventshen  have  thrown  them;  ihatlhey  will  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween those  States  which  have  already  fiuled,  and  those  which  are  stilt  solvent,  and 
that  consequently  a  foreign  demand  for  the  latter  descnptton  will  spring  np.  Under 
these  impressions  almost  all  the  New  Tork  Slate  Five  per  cents  that  were  npon  the 
market  have  been  taken  up  at  rates  which  showsn  Improvement  of  1  a  I  land  daring 
the  month  a  large  amount  recently  thrown  npon  the  market  by  the  State  Comptroller 
on  account  of  the  insolvent  tree  hanks  was  readily  taken  ap.  These  anticipations  in 
regard  to  the  foreign  market  may,  however,  be  loo  sanguine.  CajHtalisIs  may  dit- 
tlnguitb  belween  States  that  have  acloally  failed  and  those  which  have  not  j  bat  Ihay 
will  also  perceive  that  the  coasea  that  haia  Isd  lo  bilnra  in  than  cases  are  openlmg, 
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alUwnitl  slowlj,  to  prodace  tbe  nma  effect!  m  others.  New  York  ii  yet  Mlvent, 
■ad  ber  credii  Blende,  with  perhep*  tbe  exception  ofMsEsachuielta,  the  lughest;  but 
ber  debt  te  Urge,  and  allhough  paw  withm  her  reioarcea,  yet  tbe  ahjecle  for  wliich 
thet  debt  wu  conlTected  tpqnire  for  their  complelioa  ■uou  ui  luge  (bei  to  reiae  them 
must  ineTiiably  carry  the  State  beyond  her  leeonrcei,  end  np  to  Ihie  moment  the  CU- 
dinal  principle  of  pronding  by  taiitionlo  meet  iheiatereet  DDloani  heibeea  eraded. 
Thii  is  tbe  rock  an  which  the  bsulTent  Stslci  have  all  iplit,  end  it  is  the  danger 
which  Ihreaieni  New  York  in  comniaD  with  all  the  largely  mdebted  elatee.  The 
scheme  of  throwbg  the  bnrden  of  ths  debta  apon  the  federal  gOTemmenl  by  dislrib- 
tning;  whatever  might  be  in  the  Treasury  a>  in  the  caie  of  the  late  snrplus  revenue 
only  lays  tbe  foundation  of  new  demandi  that  will  eventully  drag  the  goTemment 
inlo  the  fortex  of  insolrency.  Already  (he  ihresbald  is  passed.  The  government 
has  been  compelled  to  part  with  one  portion  of  its  revenno,  (unless  the  hopes  of  the 
fnends  of  the  abominable  land  bill  should  yet  be  fraatraled  by  the  veto  of  either  the 
Senate  or  the  Elieculive,)  althoiigh  deficient  for  iti  own  wants,  and  to  supply  that 
revenue  lluis  diminished  by  borrowing.  The  neil  step  is  Increased  loans  and  the 
remit  the  forced  asBomption  of  the  state  debts.  This  is  the  rapid  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  with  a  parly  in  power  Ihe  very  brealh  of  whose  nostrils  is  debt  and  eitravo- 
gance,  the  foreign  capilaliits  wilt  in  vain  make  present  dislinclioni  for  future  security- 
The  proceedings  at  WasbingtoQ  in  relation  to  the  important  meaaurps  before  Con- 
gress have  continued  loabaorb  the  attention  of  the  mercanlile  Commuaily.  Th?  creation 
ofabank  will  produce  new  distarbancoi  and  agitation,  audits  ultimale  operation  1m  nf 
very  doubtliiL  utility,  even  if  it  can  go  imooihly  Into  operation,  and  exist  wilhoat 
opposition,  but  recent  events  and  the  resalli  of  stale  eleclioni  now  in  progress  prove 
incanteslably  thai  the  great  masses  of  the  people  will  not  auBer  Ihe  eiislence  of  a 
bank.  Already  the  cry  of  "  repeal"  has  reverberated  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other.  Under  it  the  iate  defeated  party  are  fast  rallying,  and  with  what  results 
(he  election!  of  Indiana  and  Alabama  indicate.  These  reasons  were  sufficient  to  dia- 
eoorsge  the  idea  of  any  great  good  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the  lale  bank  bill,  eveii 
bad  it  been  all  that  its  friends  might  have  wished  it  to  be,  but  the  mass  of  absutditirs 
which  the  plans  hroagbt  forward  present  have  long  since  convinced  pntctical  mna  that 
the  bill  if  perfected  would  have  become  a  dead  letter ;  the  bank  could  not  have  been  got 
Into  operation.  These  consideriili ant  took  fmm  the  question  much  of  its  Interest,  and 
the  veto  was  hailed  with  pleasure  by  a  large  class,  and  with  utter  indifference  by  the 
rest  with  the  eiceplioa  of  a  certain  class  of  politicians,  not  entitled  to  much  of  our 


The  revenue  bill  excites  more  real  interest  than  either  of  the  others,  and  ill  effects, 
by  levying  a  tax  often  lo  twelve  millioai  upon  our  imports,  will  aSecC  a  great  many 
ioteresls,  ind  lead  to  changes  in  our  foreign  intercourse,  which  cannot  but  be  detri- 
mental to  Dur  national  prosperity.  Increased  duties  for  strictly  revenue  purposes 
■nd  judicious ty  laid,  would  in  no  case  be  a  caaie  of  complaint  from  any  quarter,  if 
it  it  clearly  and  salisfactorily  ascertained  that  the  existing  revenues  are  insufficient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  government  economically  administered.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  the  necessity  does  not  exist ;  and  Ihe  increase  of  dutlea  shows  a  wan- 
ton disregard  far  exitllug  interests,  grown  up  under  the  Compromise  Act  as  well  at  « 
want  of  consideration  for  the  wellare  of  the  southern  slates  generally.  Those  states, 
Bilhangh  depending  altogether  upon  tbe  exports  of  the  produce  of  Iheir  prolific  soil 
for  the  means  of  purchasing  the  manufactures  of  tbe  east  and  of  foreign  countries, 
cheerfully  submitted  to  duties  sieraging  40  per  cent.,  while  they  were  wanted  in  dih 
charge  Ihe  public  debt.  That  object,  had  oot  our  foreign  commerce  snpplied  the 
means,  must  have  been  stlained  by  du^ct  taxation.  The  imports,  the  taxes  on 
which  paid  Ihe  national  debt,  were  purchased  by  the  exports,  which  the  southern 
■tales  auppllud.  The  manufacturing  tlales  were  at  the  same  lime  reapingihe  benefit 
Di  the  protection  afforded  by  those  duties.  The  debt  having  been  paid,  the  southern 
Mates  had  a  right  to  look  for  a  diminution  of  those  taxes,  which  came  so  dvectly 
oot  ol  their  own  pockets,  and  interfered  so  materially  with  iheirown  trade,  by  dirnin- 
ialwtt  tbe  imporu  of  foreign  goods,  andofconree  the  competition  for  their  ptodncU 
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Thia  tb«  CompromiK  Act,  u  it  ii  called,  held  oat  to  Ui«m ;  bat  we  EpprehsBd  Ibi* 
Bpiiit  of  compromise  orJginBted  id  ttieioi]lb,whealhef  conuDledto  beu  thcheatjuz 
to  meet  the  public  debt.  Under  (be  tct,  howeTer,  tea,  coffee,  silk*  uid  lome  Mba 
■rticlei  of  Ur^e  connimption  were  admiltBd  free,  and  lbs  dat;  od  all  othen  wu 
gradual!}  to  be  reduced  to  SO  per  ceat.  Thus  far  the  revenue  >o  fumiahed  hu  beea 
equal  lo  ihe  ordinary  eipenaei  of  the  ^vemmBit  in  coaneclioo  with  Ibe  reienun  of 
the  public  Inndf,  and  according  to  lbs  aatimate  of  the  late  Secretary  of  tbe  Treaiur; 
would  continue  to  be  after  tbe  preieal  year.  Thie  being  the  caae,  Ibe  people,  dm 
only  of  Ihe  soutli,  bat  of  lbs  whole  Union,  bad  a  right  to  expect  Ihat  the  Compro- 
miae  Act  would  be  aarried  faitbliilly  into  operaliDn,  and  that  articlei  hitherto  free 
■hould  reniBia  free.  Inatead  of  ihii,  however,  lbs  party  newly  come  into  power  have 
projected  a  scheme  of  the  moat  onerooA  taxation,  not  by  pointing  nut  any  pennanait 
and  unavoidable  dimbution  in  the  revenue,  that  would  render  such  laation  nnva- 
aary,  but  boldly  creatuig  that  deficiency  by  giving-  away  one  large  source  of  revenue, 
the  public  landa.  Thia  will  undoubtedly  cause  a  deficiency  which  will  be  swelled 
by  increased  eipendiinrei.  The  alleged  deficit  of  Ihia  year  is  made  op  by  borrowing 
to  Ihe  extent  oulhorized  of  $13,000,000,  which  will  be  an  annual  chaise  withcom- 
miaaions  and  exchange  of  about  $1,000,000.  The  revenue  bill  will,  it  is  ealimated, 
yield  an  increase  of  $]S,000,000  annually.  This  tax  will  fall  moslly  on  thenorlhera 
and  western  slates,  thereby  taking  out  of  Iheir  pockets  $4  by  impost  tales  for  OBO 
pot  in  under  the  land  bill.  This,  however,  is  but  a  amall  pari  of  Ibe  evil.  The  int- 
position  of  the  taxes  is  made  on  articles  the  produce  of  ihnse  countries  which  are  tho 
best  cnatoniers  for  southern  produce.  Already  the  French  miniater  has  addressed  a 
lemouslrance  to  this  government  against  the  proposed  duties,  and  retaliatory  meas- 
ores  which  will  greatly  injure  the  southern  ejporl  trade  are  greatly  to  be  appre- 
hended. In  Ihe  articlsB  of  cotton,  tobaccoand  tice,~pariicularly  the  two  Intter, — 
France  is  onr  beat  customer,  and  the  exports  to  her  of  all  three  products  have  beeo 
yearly  and  rapidly  on  the  increase.  In  Ihe  lost  ten  years  tbe  imports  of  lobacco 
into  France  from  tbe  United  States  has  increased  600  per  cent. ;  cotton  and  rice  in  a 
aimilai  proportion.  The  United  Stales  now  supply  S7  per  cent,  of  all  Ihe  raw  cotton 
consumed  in  Fraoce.  Itsduty  since  1831  has  been  reduced  from  40  to  SO  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes,  and  the  only  discriminatag  duty  which  exists  b  6fr.  when  im- 
ported from  Egypt  ID  French  ships.  In  rice  there  is  a  diBcrimtnatiog  duly  in  favor  of 
the  United  States,  whence  it  pays  3  fianci  50  ceniimei,  and  from  Eurapeaa 
ports  F4.  The  article  of  tobacco  is  a  government  monopoly  in  France,  and  the  dn- 
ties  imposed  are  internal,  and  apply  alike  to  foreign  and  the  native  French  tobacco. 
Under  the  system  adopted  by  Ihe"  Rfgie"  the  consumption  of  and  demand  for  Ame- 
rican lobacco  has  steadily  increased,  and  has  kept  in  advance  of  the  production,  as  i* 
proved  by  the  fact  that  prices  have  steadily  risen  throngha  seticBofyearB.  Inpay- 
ment for  theae  products,  Ihe  value  of  which  yearly  exported  to  France,  will  aveia^ 
about  $18,000,000,  the  silks  of  that  country  have  been  chiefly  received,  and  it  is 
against  this  article  tlial  the  new  bill  is  principally  srtayed.  The  first  operation  of 
sn  import  doty  of  30  per  cent,  will  be  to  gently  decrease  the  amount  imported,  and 
of  course  in  the  aame  proportion  the  means  of  payiog  for  the  exports.  The  next  will 
be  retaliatory  measures.  Therice  duly,  now  infavorofthia  country  will  be  raised.  Ib- 
doeements  will  be  held  out  lo  encourage  the  supply  of  cotton  from  the  East  Indies, 
where  the  new  compnny  under  Capt.  Baylies,  <ve  successfully  in  operatton.  The  im- 
posts  on  tobacco,  which  do  not  now  diatingnieh  between  French  and  Americaa 
growlbwillbe  made  discriminating  to  the  injury  of  the  planter.  This  train  of  corn- 
Wercial  evils  has  grown  out  olthe  spirit  of  extravagance  which  seems  to  possess  tha 
dominant  party,  and  the  desire  of  fostering  speculation  at  the  expanse  of  the  tadn» 
Uiona  ^If**-"     It  i*  to  be  hoped  that  each  and  aU  of  theae  measures  will  fail. 
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DR.  CHANNING'S  RECENT  WRITINGS.' 

Tbb  works  cited  below  compiiM  the  entire  body  of  the  pub- 
lished writings  of  the  good  and  great  man  whose  name  is  prefixed 
to  the  present  article.  They  consist  of  what  is  usually  termed 
MiscellanieB  —  namely,  Review  papers,  discourses,  sermons,  and 
essays,  on  a  variety  of  subjects  and  occasions  —  Riling,  in  the 
aggregate,  fiTo  handsomely  printed  volumes  of  respectable  dimen- 
sions. They  are  collected  and  published,  it  seems,  by  a  brother 
of  Dr.  Channing,  and  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. And  as  the  greater  portion  of  them,  from  the  fugitive  nature 
of  their  original  form,  and  the  exhaustion  of  their  earlier  editions, 
were  before  almost  inaccessible  to  vast  numbers  of  readers,  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  vniqae  reputation  which  they  have  gath- 
ered about  the  name  of  their  author,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
valuable  service  thus  rendered  by  the  publisher  to  the  cause  of 
good  public  and  private  morals  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  most 
acceptable  reward — the  reward  of  a  widely  extended  circulation 
of  these  noble  productions  of  a  noble  mind,  in  their  present  dura- 
ble, cheap,  and  elegant  form  ;  with  a  corresponding  diffusion  of 

*  The  Works  of  WUIiaa  E.  Channing,  D.D.  First  complete  American  edi- 
tion, with  an  lalrodaction.  In  five  volomet,  I2ina.  Boslon,  Junes  Mubioe 
and  Companr,  1841. 

A  Diseonrse  oa  the  LiTe  and  Chsracter  dfllieReT.  Joseph  Tnekermsn,  D.D. 
Delivered  &t  ihe  Woiien  Street  Chapel,  on  Sunday  evening,  Jen.  31,  1841. 
Bf  William  E.  Channing.  PuMished  "bj  the  W&rren  Street  Chnpel.  Boilon, 
WiUiam  Crosbj'  and  Company,  IMl. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Mercantile  Librarj'  Company  or  Philadel- 
phia,  May    14,    1841.    By  William  E.    Ch 
Printer,  Noinber  Foot  Minar  Street,  1841. 
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those  elevating  and  purifying  influences  on  opinion  and  character, 
of  which,  wherever  thejr  go,  they  are  so  welt  calculated  to  scat- 
ter broadcast  the  vital  seeds. 

Of  those  portions  of  these  volumes  relating  to  the  tenett  of  the 
parlicular  sect  of  Christianity  of  whose  ministry  Dr.  Channing  is 
well  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  eminent  ornaments,  it  would  be 
wholly  out  of  place  here  to  speak,  whether  in  the  language  of 
approval  or  dissent.  Thus  much,  however,  at  least,  it  may  be 
lawful  to  say,  —  that  even  in  what  may  be  termed  his  polemical 
writings,  we  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  that  spirit,  hatefully 
proverbial  as  the  odium  thtologicum,  which  ia  so  commonly  seen 
to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  sectarian  controversy ;  and  of  which  it  is 
not  to  be  dented  that  no  stinted  measure  has  been  poured  forth 
against  those  who  support  the  doctrines  so  eloquently  and  bean- 
tifully  advocated  by  Dr.  Channing.  We  allow  ourselves  here  no 
more  than  this  simple  allusion  to  a  Esct  which  none  wUl  gainsay, 
—  leaving  it  to  others  to  judge  for  themselves,  according  to  the 
bias  of  their  own  respective  views,  how  far  its  merit  is  to  be  as-, 
cribed  to  the  individual  character  of  the  writer,  or  to  the  general 
tendency  of  that  system  of  religious  opinion,  whose  influence 
would  naturally  inspire  him  when  in  the  act  of  interpreting  it. 
Whether  it  is  the  naked  beauty  of  form  of  a  true  Christianity 
which  shines  so  fair  on  his  pages,  and  the  native  tones  of  its 
voice  which  speak  from  them  in  accents  so  loving,  and  with 
a  power  so  persuasive  —  or  whether  these  are  but  the  reflection 
of  the  bright  visions  of  a  mistaken  enthuaiasm,  and  the  eloquent 
utterance  of  a  genius  misleading  by  the  errors  by  which  it  ia 
itself  misled  —  it  would  be  too  foreign  to  the  character  of  such  a 
work  as  the  present  for  us  even  to  hint  an  opinion. 

Nor  even  independently  of  those  portions  just  adverted  to,  is  h 
our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  general  review  of  the  rest  of 
the  contents  of  these  volumes,  as  a  complete  whole  —  complete 
in  one  pervading  harmony  of  spirit  and  character,  though  consist- 
ing, as  before  remarked,  of  detached  miscellanies,  written  at  long 
distant  periods,  and  suggested  by  widely  different  occasions.  It 
is  to  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  style  Dr.  Channisg's  political 
works,  that  we  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It 
may  not  indeed  be  easy,  in  the  enlarged  and  elevated  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  expression,  to  draw  any  line  of  discrimination, 
which  shall  include  any  given  number  of  his  writings  in  this  cate- 
gory, to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  None  are  on  topics  of  partisan, 
or  even  of  a  political  character,  according  to  the  usual  accepta- 
tion of  the  term ;  and  it  is  only  inferentially,  from  the  consequen- 
ces which  cuiBot  but  flow  from  his  general  principles,  that  a  con- 
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jecture  is  to  be  formed  from  theae  Tolumes  to  which  of  our  two 
^eat  puties,  in  tbeir  present  oigonizBtion,  their  author's  prefer- 
ence inclines.  In  some  of  them,  however,  and  especially  in  hii 
more  recent  writings,  these  general  principles  are  so  strongly 
stated,  and  their  apphcability  to  the  leading  party  qnestions  of 
the  times  is  bd  direct  and  manifest,  that  we  feel  not  only  entitled 
to  claim  Dr.  Channing  aa  an  open  member  of  the  political  school 
to  which  we  profess  adhesion,  but  proud  to  refer  to  him  aa  one  of 
the  most  powerful  advocates  of  its  high  and  beautiful  philosophy. 
We  care  little,  whether  he  has  bestowed  a  sufficient  attention 
upon  the  principal  practical  questions  of  the  day  between  the  sup- 
porters and  the  opponents  of  the  late  administration,  himself  to 
recognise  or  not  the  general  harmony  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  formei  with  his  own.  We  care  less,  whether,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  elective  franchise  which  is  no  leas  the  high  duty 
than  the  high  privilege  of  ^very  American  citiien,  he  has  found 
such  a  preponderance  of  good  over  evil  in  the  practical  conduct 
of  afiairs  by  the  late  administration,  as  to  secure  to  it  and  its 
friends  the  support  of  his  vote.  That  it  must  at  any  rate  have 
been  clearly  impossible  for  him  to  cast  it  in  the  scale  in  behnlf  of 
those  by  whom  that  administration  was  overthrown,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  early  sympathies  with  that  party,  we  feel  a 
perfect  assurance.  We  are  content  to  know  that  whether  we  coin- 
cide or  not  in  our  views  of  the  same  measures,  and  support  of  the 
same  men,  out  general  principles  have  the  identity  of  a  common 
foundation  and  a  common  aim.  The  development  and  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  constitute  the  sole  object  that  stimulates 
the  interest  with  which  we  watch  and  participate  in  this  noble 
□alional  struggle  of  politics.  And  probably  a  more  efficient  infla- 
ence  in  the  promotion  of  that  object  may  be  exerted  by  such  a 
voice  as  Dr.  Channing's,  when,  uttered  from  •  position  of  tran- 
quil retirement,  aloof  from  either  party,  both  are  ready  to  listen 
with  more  open  ear,  and  more  unprejudiced  mind,  to  its  sweet 
and  silvery  persuasion. 

Dr.  Chaoning  is  a  democrat,  in  the  highest,  purest,  and  truest 
■ense  of  the  term.  Nay,  more  —  we  feel  authorized  by  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  writings  to  assert  —  he  is  a  "  locofoco,"  If  asked 
for  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  opinions  to  the  supporters  of 
which  that  uncouth  but  not  unmeaning  nickname  has  been  attach- 
ed, we  scarcely  know  any  sources  to  which  we  should  prefer  to 
direct  the  candid  seeker  than  to  passages  it  were  easy  to  cull 
from  the  present  volumes.  And  if  any  of  his  friends  should  ba 
displeased  at  the  application  we  have  here  ventvured  to  make  of  h, 
we  can  only  reply' that  it  is  because  they  have  probably  sought  for 
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no  other  knowledge  of  its  true  meaning  than  they  have  imbibed 
from  the  abusive  misrepresentations  of  its  enemies,  that  they  have 
taught  themselves  to  regard  it  in  any  other  sense  than  as  a  desig> 
ttatton  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud,  even  for  one  whose 
name  is  itself  a  title  of  respect,  as  rare  in  degree  as  it  is  unani* 
tDously  awarded  wherever  he  is  known 

We  have  already  intimated  that  Dr.  Ghanning  has  not  always 
been  a  democrat.  In  his  earlier  life,  as  we  have  been  informed, 
he  was  not  eiempt  from  the  effect  of  that  contagious  atmOB|Aere 
of  opinion  from  which  a  resident  of  Boston  could  not  without 
difficulty  escape.  He  is  one  of  those  who  have  had  to  work  out 
the  great  problem  of  the  democratic  theory  for  themselves,  not 
only  without  the  benefit  of  the  hereditary  reception  of  its  leadiag 
principles,  but  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  of  early  prejudice  and  sur- 
rounding social  example  and  influence.  He  is  a  democrat,  not 
accidentally  nor  passively,  but  by  the  result  of  an  active,  original 
working  of  his  own  mind,  —  starting  from  the  premises  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  human  nature,  —  stimulated  by  an  earnest 
lore  for  his  kind,  and  by  a  hig-h  faith,  noble  yet, neither  vain  nor 
proud,  in  those  boundless  capacities  of  progress  and  elevation, 
inherent  in  that  humanity  which  was  the  last  and  best  creation  of 
an  almighty  power,  wisdom  and  love,  —  guided  by  the  reasoning 
powers  of  a  mind  well  trained  in  the  processes  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  and  fearless  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  —  and  above  all  puri- 
fied and  hallowed  by  the  influence  of  that  Religion  (we  speak  of  it 
in  a  sense  far  superior  to  any  of  the  temporary  distinctions  of 
sectarian  form  or  doctrine)  of  which  he  baa  been  one  of  the 
most  devout  and  devoted  ministers. 

In  fact,  according  to  our  view  of  both,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  present  existence  of  humanity,  Christianity  and  Democracy 
blend  into  each  otker  with  a  similarity  so  complete,  a  harmony  so 
perfect,  as  almost  to  tempt  us  to  pronounce  them  but  double 
aspects  of  a  single  truth.  Or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  regard  them  as  the  greater  and  the  less,  the  whole  and  the 
part.  For  while  the  one,  affecting  the  mutual  relations  of  man- 
kind, within  the  confines  of  earth  and  time,  is  included  within  the 
other,  that  other  extends  immeasurably  farther,  involving  the  rela- 
tions of  mankind  with  its  Creator,  and  its  future  destiny  when 
time  shall  be  merged  in  eternity,  and  the  universe  by  which  we 
are  surrounded  shall  have  passed  away  like  a  scroll.  They  are 
as  two  concentric  circles —  the  one,  though  finite,  yet  embracing 
a  world  —  the  other,  with  a  periphery  of  an  infinite  radius,  spread- 
ing inuneasurabty  beyond  every  limit  of  space  and  time  —  yet 
both  coincident  ao  far  as  the  smaller  extends.     The  highest  paint 
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of  view  in  whicb  Democracy  ie  to  be  regarded,  is  the  one  here 
alluded  to,  its  identity  with  Chiistianity  ;  while,  oi)  the  other  hand, 
among  all  the  intrinsic  evidences  which  attest  the  eternal  truth 
and  the  divine  origin  of  the  latter,  none  impresses  oar  mind  more 
powerfully  than  that  of  its  perfect  harmony  with  the  highest  and 
pnrest  conception  of  Democracy. 

A  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Democ- 
racy will  suffice  to  illustrate  our  meaning,  to  those  whose  reflec- 
tions on  the  philosophy  of  their  own  faith,  political  and  religious, 
may  not  have  made  them  familiar  with  the  great  truth  on  which 
we  have  touched. 

If  there  is  one  principle  more  thoroughly  and  intimately  per- 
vading the  whole  system  of  Christianity  than  another,  it  is  that  of 
the  essential  equality  of  all  humanity.  It  recognises  no  distinc- 
tion of  birth,  station,  wealth,  or  power.  It  knows  no  respect  of 
persons.  It  says  that  "the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall 
be  first."  Its  precept  is  to  "honor  all  men."  It  attaches  to 
the  single  individual  human  soul  a  value  infinite  as  the  bound* 
less  capacities  which  it  ascribes  to  it,  and  as  the  eternity  through 
which  those  immortal  capacities  are  to  exist  and  to  act.  Set- 
ting a  whole  universe  in  the  scale  against  a  single  soul,  it  pro- 
nounces the  former  utterly  worthleea,  in  the  comparison  of 
value  and  dignity.  And  whatever  apparent  diversities,  even  of 
mental  energy  and  moral  elevation,  may  seem  to  distinguish  them 
to  our  view  into  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse,  it  rebukes  the 
pride  of  the  one,  and  exalts  the  humility  of  the  other,  by  pla- 
cing them  all  on  one  common  level,  with  reference  to  their 
inherent  capacities  and  latent  energies,  as  similar  and  equal  infin- 
ities. 

In  like  manner  does  a  true  Democracy  rest  upon  these  same 
fundamental  ideas  of  respect  for  the  individual  man,  in  the  sim- 
ple dignity  of  his  manhood,  and  the  recognition  of  bis  rightful 
natural  equality  as  a  member  of  the  social  body,  with  all  oth- 
ers of  his  kind.  It  constitutes  every  citizen  a  component  part 
of  the  national  sovereignty.  It  confers  on  none  any  factitious 
advantages  or  privileges,  not  equally  accessible  to  the  poorest 
and  obscurest  of  his  fellows.  It  sees  no  additional  claim  to 
consideration,  no  greater  interest  or  stake  in  the  well-being  of 
the  common  society,  no  higher  right  to  the  possession  of  polit- 
ical power,  in  any  circumstances  of  wealth  or  birth.  In  the 
geaeial  emulation,  either  for  the  attainment  of  public  honors, 
or  the  accumnlation  of  property,  it  confers  no  artificial  privi- 
leges or  advantages,  on  clasaee  or  individuals,  other  than  those 
of  nature's   own  endowment.    Merit   and  talent  aia  tha   on])i^>^^lc 
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,  titlei  to  social  eminence  which  it  acknowledges.  It  knows 
none  of  those  conventional  diHtinctiotis  which,  nnder  other  sys- 
tems of  institutions,  claisify  men  into  superior  end  inferior  social 
strata,  and  generate  between  them  sentiments  at  variance  witli 
those  fraternal  syrapathies  naturally  incident  to  the  universal 
equality  of  a  democratic  community — sentimenta  of  envy,  sub- 
scrviency  and  hatred,  on  the  one  aide ;  of  contempt  and  fear,  on 
the  other  ;  of  alienation  and  antagonism,  on  both.  It  thus  anite* 
with  Christianity  to  bring  out  the  great  principle  of  human  frn»A> 
trhood,  with  a  fulness  and  a  force  incompatible  with  any  other  form 
of  political  organization  j  teaching  man  to  heboid  in  his  fellow 
another  self;  to  recognise  and  respect  in  him  all  the  kindred 
capacities  and  natural  rights,  which  are  attested  to  him  by  his  own 
consciousness,  and  of  which  he  would  claim  for  himself  the  recog- 
nition at  the  hand  of  others ;  and  prescribing  to  him  as  one  of  the 
highest  of  duties,  an  earnestness  in  every  labor  of  philanthropy 
calculated  to  promote  either  their  physical  well-being,  or  their 
moral  improvement  and  elevation.  It  thus  identifies  itself  with  the 
principle  of  that  divine  commandment  on  which  —  in  conjunction 
with  another  to  which  alone  it  is  second  —  rest  "  all  the  law  m,A 
the  ptophels."  Its  perpetual  precept  is  that  golden  rule  of  jus- 
tice which  embodies  our  highest  conception  of  human  morality, 
nnd  which  is  but  another  form  of  the  expression  of  the  >anw 
divine  principle,  "  to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by."  It  evolves  a 
spbit  of  mutual  benevolence  even  out  of  that  very  aelf-love  which, 
while  inseparable  from  our  iudivtduaUty,  would  seem  natoralljr 
most  hostile  to  that  higher  and  holier  sentiment.  It  tends  to 
create  a  just  respect  for  our  neighbor,  even  as  a  consequence  and 
reflection  of  that  pride  which  is  so  often  an  inordinate  respect  for 
ourselves.  Hence,  too,  its  hostility  to  every  unnecessary  inter- 
ference with  that  unfettered  liberty  of  action  and  of  self-develop- 
ment, which  each  individual  feels  as  the  first  and  most  precious 
of  bis  own  natural  rights.  And  thus  it  is  that  a  true  democraey 
tends  ever  in  the  direction  of  liberty,  private  as  well  as  pnblic  ; 
that  it  is  hostile  to  that  multiplication  of  legal  regulations  and 
coercions,  which  is  the  favorite  resort  of  every  other  principle  of 
government ;  that  its  constant  efibrt  is  to  untwine,  one  after  an- 
other, the  folds  of  those  countless  restrictions  upon  individual 
freedom,  with  which  it  has  been  the  favorite  employment  of  legis- 
lation in  all  countries  and  times,  to  swathe  and  fetter  the  natural 
growth  and  action  of  the  social  body.  Hence  its  aim  to  simplify 
government  i  to  moderate  the  strong  working  of  its  machinery^ 
to  curtail  it  of  many  of  its  accustomed  functions  j  to  strip  it,  as 
ntnch  as  possible,  of  those  dazzling  splendors  and  those  danger- 
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oos  euerffsa,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  oppoaite  political  thcoiy 
lo  Bcciunulate  and  stiengthea.  Thus  it  it  that  a  JefienoD,  as 
the  interpreter  and  apostle  of  democracy,  could  state,  u  the  ulti> 
mate  result  of  ita  tendency,  the  reduction  of  the  action  of  gorem- 
ment  to  the  mere  prevention  of  wrong,  and  the  diBpensation  of 
justice  between  man  and  man.  And  thns  it  is  that  a  *'  Democratic 
Beview,"  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
all  strong  goveniment,  whenever  it  transcends  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  duty  —  of  the  positive  evil  which  it  la  constantly  doing,  and 
the  incalculable  good  which  it  prevents,  by  discouraging  the  free 
development  of  voluntary  individual  or  combined  action — could 
select  no  motto  more  forcibly  and  briefiy  expressive  of  the  gene- 
ral political  theory  to  the  exposition  of  which  it  is  devoted,  than 
that  which  is  read  by  every  eye  that  glances  on  the  title  page  of 
this  work. 

It  will  be  manifest,  therefore,  to  those  who  have  never  before  re- 
guded  it  in  this  point  of  view,  thai  a  true  democracy  is  a  something 
very  difierent  from  a  mere  government  of  a  majority,  through  the 
machinery  of  reptesentation  and  universal  sufirage ;  though  these 
Utter  are  necesaaiy  incidents  to  the  former,  and  the  proper  and 
natural  modes  of  its  action.  It  is  scarcely  less  hostile  to  an  ex- 
cessive govenmiental  action,  to  the  muliiplicily  of  legislative 
interference  with  private  freedom,  to  the  oppression  of  minorities, 
or  the  violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  individuals,  under  one  form 
ofpoliticalorganizationthan  under  another  —  whether  in  the  hands 
of  numerical  popular  majorities,  or  of  aristocracies,  oligarchies 
or  monarchies.  Far  from  asserting  the  infallibility  of  majorities, 
it  is  fully  conscious  of  the  constant  tendency  of  power  to  abuse 
and  misnse,  by  whatever  hands  exercised;  and  cauBidering  a 
strong  popular  government  only  a  less  dangerous  evil  than  a  gov- 
ernment by  any  minority  interest  or  power  in  the  community, 
its  aim  is  to  curtail  and  reduce  the  action  of  all  political  govern- 
ment, so  as  to  bring  it  as  nearly  as  possible  donni  to  the  ultimata 
result  which  has  been  before  stated  —  namely,  the  simple  prevei^ 
tion  of  violence  and  crime,  and  the  dispensation  of  justice. 

The  harmony,  the  identity,  between  such  s  democracy  and  all 
that  part  of  Ctuistianity  which  a&ects  its  human  relations,  will  be 
sufficiently  apparent  in  its  mere  statement,  to  preclude  any  necea- 
aity  of  dwelling  farther  on  this  point  —though  on  a  future  occa- 
sion it  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  more  extended  illustration. 
We  are  far  from  intending  to  assert  that  the  democracy  of  oux 
inatitulions,  as  generally  understood  and  exercised,  even  by  the 
party  the  most  disposed  to  cultivate  this  as  their  tnie  principle  of 
life  and  health,  U  of  the  pure  and  elevated  order  to  wfakh  W*>t^[c 
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hare-here  referred.  We  hare  spoken  but  of  the  principle,  in  iti 
essentia]  and  abstract  character,  and  not  of  that  imperfect  com- 
prehension and  more  imperfect  application  of  it  to  practice,  which 
the  entbueiaet  of  this  noble  and  beautiful  faith  may  mourn  to  be- 
hold around  him  in  whatever  direction  his  eye  may  turn.  We  are 
yet  indeed  but  in  a  state  of  transition,  of  struggle,  and  of  a  confusion 
whicb  is  almost  a  moral  chaos.  We  move  in  the  midst  of  incon< 
sistencies  and  absurdities  the  most  gross.  We  are  aa  far  from 
realizing  a  true  democracy,  aa  the  Christian  world  ia  from  proving, 
by  its  practical  fruits,  the  realization  of  a  true  Christianity,  such 
as  we  behold  it  in  the  high  and  holy  exemplar  whose  divine  mis- 
sion to  the  earth  was,  at  the  same  time  to  teach  it  by  bis  precept 
and  to  illustrate  it  by  his  life.  Tet  do  we  contend  that  we  hare 
correctly  stated  the  principle,  however  imperfectly  and  inadequate- 
ly. And  endowed  as  it  is  with  the  deathless  vitality  of  truth,  and 
with  a  progressive  energy  which  the  resistance  of  error  may  de- 
lay but  can  never  either  arrest  or  divert,  we  have  the  same  faith 
in  its  ultimate  full  development  and  perfect  triumph,  which  we 
htfve  in  the  future  complete  realization  of  that  Christianity,  of 
which  democracy  may  be  said  to  be  but  the  application  to  the 
political  afiairs  of  society.  And  the  blessings  and  glories  which, 
as  we  firmly  believe,  are  destined  to  mark  the  arrival  of  that  mil- 
lennial consummation  of  the  earthly  destinies  of  our  race,  eye  bath 
not  seen,  ear  bath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  the  miad  of 
man  to  conceive. 

The  broad  line  of  distinction  which  divides  this  modem  de- 
mocracy of  which  we  have  spoken,  from  those  ancient  systems  of 
institutions  from  which  we  have  derived  the  name,  cannot  fail  to 
be  obvious  to  the  eye  of  every  reader.  They  were  at  best  but  vio- 
lent governments  of  ignorant  and  passionate  majorities  j  while 
often  indeed  they  were  but  aristocracies  in  disguise.  They  knew 
not  that  Christianity  from  which  alone  we  have  learned  this,  one 
of  its  snblimest  lessons.  Sanguinary,  eelfish,  ignorant  and  tyran- 
nical, they  were  pervaded  by  a  spirit  the  reverse  of  that  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  the  essential  principle  of  ours.  And  in  the 
name  of  the  latter  we  protest  against  any  inference  being  drawn 
from  the  failure  of  the  former,  against  that  faith  we  have  avowed 
in  the  indefinite  progress  of  society,  toward  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  all  the  illimitable  capacities  of  greatness  and  goodness 
inherent  in  human  nature,  under  the  radiant  guidance  of  these  twin 
mgel  sisters  we  have  named,  a  true  Christianity  and  a  true  Dem- 
ocracy. 

This  is  incomparably  the  most  interesting  as  well  aa  the  moat 
important  aspect  in  which  American  democracy  ia  to  be  regarded. 
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its  Chritlian  character.  It  i«  well  indeed  foi  ub  that  the  found- 
ation of  the  system  of  institutions  which  our  Pil^im  fathers 
came  to  erect,  had  its  corner-stone  originally  laid  in  Religion.  In- 
estimable aa  are  the  benefits  which  we  have  already  to  acknowledge 
from  the  direction  thus  early  given  to  our  national  mOTement,  we 
believe  that  we  have  as  yet  known  but  a  faint  experience  of  the 
llessed  and  glorious  results  which  are  yet  to  develop  themselves 
from  this  source.  In  Europe,  also,  significant  symptoms  are  be- 
ginning to  show  themselves  that  Christianity  ie  there  too  awaking 
to  a  consciousness  of  its  true  mission  on  the  earth.  Its  revival  is 
found  to  be  coincident  with  that  remarkable  extension  of  demo- 
cratic ideas  of  which  in  every  direction  we  have  so  many  indica- 
tions. And  even  from  among  the  ministers  of  that  form  of  Chris- 
tianity which  has  been  usually  considered  the  least  friendly  to  free 
and  liberal  modes  of  thought,  we  have  seen,  in  the  person  of  a 
De  la  Mennais,  one  of  the  boldest  and  warmcHt  champions  of  dem- 
ocracy drawing  all  his  political  inspiration  from  the  same  sacred 
source.  While  CatholiciHm  is  for  the  most  part  radically  liberal 
in  Ireland;  and  even  in  Italy  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
young  clergy,  almost  within  the  very  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  are 
to  be  found  zealously  republican  and  democratic,  under  the  noble 
banner  which  is  reared  on  high,  in  the  face  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  world,  by  the  "  Giovine  Italia." 

It  is  true  that  the  prejudice  against  democracy,  in  the  minds  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  religious  community,  derived  from 
its  unfortunate  association  with  infidelity  in  the  last  century,  is 
not  yet  entirely  dispersed.  But  it  is  gradually  yielding  to  a  more 
enlarged  and  more  enlightened  view  of  the  whole  subject.  Aa 
we  begin  to  discern  more  intelligibly  the  general  laws  that  gov- 
emed  the  social  and  moral  movement  of  that  period,  than  was 
possible  to  those  engaged  in  the  very  midst  of  its  whirling  confn- 
sion,  we  can  see  this  one  of  its  phenomena  in  a  clearer  and  truer 
light  than  that  in  which  it  showed  itself  to  our  fathers.  We  are 
beginning  to  understand,  that,  where  the  association  chiefly  ex- 
isted, it  was  because  Christianity  was  known  only  in  a  state  of 
corruption  and  perversion,  overgrown  with  abuses  springing  from 
the  temporal  character  it  had  assumed,  and  in  an  intimate  alliance 
for  mutual  support  with  false  and  wicked  systems  of  political  and 
social  institutions.  Nor  can  we  wonder,  however  we  may  regret, 
that  so  many  of  that  school  of  bold  and  free  thinkers,  whose  noble 
mission  in  their  generation  and  age  was  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter,  should  have  confounded  what  was  so  inseparably  blended,  — 
and,  when  they  obeyed  the  great  impulse  within  them  which  bade 
them  raze  to  the  giomid  that  huge  Bastille  of  violent  and  fnmdn- 
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lent  tyranny,  whoae  hideous  roaBs  had  for  centuries  disfigured  the 
fair  face  of  the  earth  and  darkened  the  light  of  the  hearens — its 
atmosphere,  sighs  —  its  moat  flowing  with  tears  —  and  its  founda- 
tion, broken  hearts  —  that  they  should  have  forgotten  to  ^«re 
the  temple,  too,  which  they  found  within  its  walls.  But  the  dem- 
ocratic spirit  of  reform,  which  still  now,  as  then,  impels  in  the 
direction  of  the  same  movement  the  same  class  of  minds,  to  the 
destruction  of  all  that  ought  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  radical 
change  of  all  that  is  radically  vicious  and  false,  has  now  recovered 
from  the  grievous  delusion  which  then  led  it  into  so  many  an  error 
and  so  many  a  crime.  A  great  reaction  of  opinion  and  feeling  has 
taken  place.  The  Philosophy  which  before,  in  its  blind  rage,  as- 
sailed the  Altar  with  the  same  blows  which  it  aimed  at  the  Throne, 
now  comes,  penitent  and  purified,  to  kneel  before  it ;  and  before 
going  forth  on  its  unintermitted  crusade  against  all  the  dark  pow- 
ers of  falsehood  and  wrong  that  yet  tyrannize  the  earth,  to  seek 
its  inspiration  there,  and  there  to  consecrate  the  weapons  with 
which  it  girds  itself  for  its  holy  warfare. 

And  this  is  the  answer  we  have  to  return  to  those  who  taunt 
us  with  the  seembg  incousistency  of  acknowledging  as  the  first 
and  greatest  Apostle  of  American  Democracy,  one  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  in  his  day  an  avowed  unbeliever  in  that  very 
Faith  in  which  we  now  seek  the  highest  sanction  of  all  that  ha 
taught.  JeSerson  was  what  his  generation,  and  the  school  of  his 
rearing,  bad  made  him.  If  in  some  respects  he  waa  greatly  be- 
fore his  own  and  even  our  day,  in  this  we  have  moved  onward  far 
in  advance  of  the  position  then  occupied  by  him  and  those  of  his 
stamp.  Nor  do  we  doubt— from  the  general  character  and  tem- 
per of  his  mind  —  that  if  he  had  been  bom  amidst  the  better  influ- 
ences which  have  constituted  the  moral  atmosphere  breathed  from 
childhood  by  the  present  rising  geueration  of  American  youth,  he 
would  have  been  no  less  fervent  and  zealous  a  Christian,  than  he 
was,  and  would  still  have  been,  a  Democrat. 

We  are  far  indeed  from  pretending  that  the  democracy  of  oor 
whole  party  rises  to  this  level,  or  is  of  this  character ;  uor  even 
that  all  the  leading  men  whom  we  may  support,  or  with  whom  we 
may  cooperate  in  our  political  movements  and  contests,  either 
practice,  feet  or  understand  such  a  democracy.  But  laige  num- 
bers of  them  do,  and  exert  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  the 
whole  i  while  the  main  body  of  the  latter  is  strongly  possessed 
by  a  yearning  instinct  toward  a  more  perfect  and  a  more  widely 
diflused  development  of  these  principles.  The  general  bias  of 
the  democratic  party  is  in  this  direction — that  of  the  other  party 
in  the  opposite,  toward  strong  government  and  wrong  govern 
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ment ;  toward  the  arreat  of  the  whole  moTement  of  democratic 
teform  and  prognress  ;  and  toward  the  cuhiration  of  a  spirit  be- 
tween man  and  man,  the  rererae  of  that  of  fraternal  eqaality, 
respeet,  and  iove,  which  we  conceive  to  be  true  spirit  of  democ- 
racy. All  this  we  moat  earnestly  believe  to  be  true,  whatever 
exceptional  caseB,  whether  of  individuals  or  claeses,  may  be  found, 
accidentally  or  temporarily,  on  either  side.  And  we  believe  — 
and  we  deceive  ourselves  if,  in  our  political  discussions,  we  have 
not  often  shown  —  that  the  course  oui  party  has  pursued,  in  sup- 
porting or  opposiD^  the  leading  practical  measures  which  have 
been  of  late  years  the  subjects  of  contest  between  them,  has  never 
beeo  at  variance  with  these  principles. 

We  return  then  to  the  point  from  which  this  train  of  remark 
has  been  suggested  to  us,  to  refer  to  Dr.  Channing  as  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  phase  in  which  we  have  attempted  to 
present  the  democratic  principle  of  our  age  and  country.  Of 
such  a  democracy  it  is  fitting  and  natural  that  a  Christian  minister 
ahoutd  be  a  friend  and  an  advocate.  Nor,  —  notwithstanding  the 
adverse  inSuence  of  the  prejudice  just  referred  to,  as  well  as  of 
some  Other  causes  of  which  we  shall  not  speak,  upon  the  general 
political  opinions  of  that  class  of  men,  —  is  Dr.  Channing  the  only 
similar  instance  we  might  cite.  In  his  case,  too,  it  is  evident 
that  his  democratic  prbciples  have  been  derived  from  hia  religion ; 
as  also  that  their  formation  has  been  progressive  in  his  mind. 
Though  all  the  productions  of  his  pen  are  characterized  by  a  warm 
spirit  of  philanthropic  sympathy  with  his  kind,  and  a  desire  to  el- 
evate and  improve  those  broad  masses  of  them  who  most  need  it, 
yet  ia  it  evident  in  his  more  recent  ones,  that  this  spirit  has,  with 
the  courae  of  time,  assumed  a  still  more  fervent  glow,  and  the 
convictions  from  which  it  springs  have  struck  a  still  deeper  root. 
His  later  writings  have  been  entirely  on  subjects  relating  to  this 
democratic  movement  of  the  age  with  the  genius  of  which  his 
own  mind  is  so  profoundly  imbued.  We  would  particularly  specify 
his  lectures  on  Self-Culture,  the  Laboring  Classes,  his  recent  Ad- 
dress before  the  Mercantile  Library  Company  in  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  the  Introduction  prefixed  to  the  present  general  collection  of  hia 
writings.  The  lectures  on  Self-Culture  and  Labor  have  on  former 
occasions  been  reviewed  and  liberally'  quoted  from  in  the  pages 
of  this  work.  And  we  would  gladly,  if  permitted  by  our  present 
limits,  lay  before  out  readers  a  few  of  the  numerons  other  pas- 
sages we  have  noted  for  extraction,  in  illustration  of  the  remarks 
which  they  have  suggested.  We  must  be  content  to  refer  them 
to  the  original  volumes,  the  very  reasonable  price  of  which  places 
the  whole  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  moat  moderate  means. 
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Id  point  of  style,  Dr.  Churning'  ii  one  of  the  mort  pure  and  ele- 
gant of  the  liring  masters  of  the  language.  It  is  distingaisbed  by 
a  limpid  clearness  which  we  can  compare  to  nothing  better  dian 
to  the  cryBtallihe  lucidity  of  the  drops  formed  by  Bome  refined 
process  of  distillation  —  a  chaste  but  severe  beauty  which  of^en 
suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  fine  sculpture  in  Parian  marble — a 
figorons  Anglo-Saxon  force  and  energy,  when  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion—  a  sincerity  and  fervor  of  manner  which  is  the  natural 
expression  of  the  spirit  by  which  his  pen  is  always  guided — a 
plain  simplicity  which  adapts  itself  alike  to  the  highest  and  the 
humblest  comprehension  —  and  that  calm  repose  always  so  grace- 
fully characteristic  of  conscious  strength.  A  labored  atlempt  to 
disparage  his  writings  in  this  respect  was  made  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Edinburgh  Beview.  It  was  only  at  the  expense  of  a  most 
unfair  hypercriticism  that  the  Reriewer  (supposed  by  many  to  be 
Lord  Brougham)  was  able  to  make  out  his  case.  And  eren  if 
any  degree  of  justice  be  conceded  to  it,  with  respect  to  some  of 
his  earlier  writings,  those  of  a  later  date  are  certainly  entirely 
free  from  the  defects  there  charged.  We  would  commend  the 
study  of  Dr.  ChtmniDg's  writings  to  the  youth  of  our  country,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  as  a  fine  model  for  the  formation  of  style — 
well  assured  that  they  will  scarcely  fail  to  gather  from  them  at 
the  same  time  treasures  of  thought,  and  of  high  and  pure  moral 
truth,  infinitely  more  precious  than  any  graces  of  language  oi 
ehornu)  of  expreasion. 


A  SABBATH  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 

Not  midst  the  kaeding  crowd 
Whose  prayers  from  thrice  ten  thousand  shrines  ascei 
And  in  one  sweet  and  solemn  incense  bleed, 

Breathing  from  all  the  land,  unto  its  Ood, 
This  day  its  Sabbath  homage  doih  my  spirit  send. 

Here  where  the  solitude 
Of  the  old  mountains  speaks  alone  of  Thee, 
Nor  eye,  oh  Father,  saTe  thine  own  may  tee 

Its  secret  rites,  nor  Toice  nor  step  intrude 
On  its  unspoken  prayer,  here  let  me  bead  the  knee. 

These  hills  to  heareo  that  rear, 
In  summer's  beauty  robed,  their  giant  heads, 
My  temple  walls,  — its  roof  yon  arch  that  spread! 
From  pole  to  pole  its  azure  calm  and  clear. 
Wide  as  the  boundless  Lore  its  smile  o'er  earth  that  sheds. 
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Thii  giddf  height  of  rock. 
Where  the  young  eaglea  fold  their  wearied  wiogv, 
My  ■liar,  —  while  the  torrent's  voice,  that  flitigB 

Far  dowD  f  on  rugged  chasm  ita  foamy  ^ock, 
Meet  byiiiD,  oh  Lord,  for  this  thy  mouatain  temple  siogs. 

Abore,  beueatb,  aroand, 
Atoleimi  spirit  of  God's  Sabbaih  broodr, — 
All  stir  of  life,  through  these  deep  solitudes, 

Awed  mlorererent  silence, — hushed  each  aouod 
That  through  the  snmmei  day  are  wont  to  fill  the  woods. 

Nor  step  nor  cry  is  beard 
Of  the  wild  ihinga  these  palhlesa  shades  that  roam  — 
Nor  the  bee's  drowsy  murmur,  speeding  home  — 
Nor  tiny  insect  hum — nor  song  of  bird  — 
Nor  whirring  rush  of  wing  —  through  the  deep  atiUoess  come. 

While  soft  o'er  yon  old  trees. 
That  like  a  sea  of  Terdure  'aeath  me  lie, 
Scarce  eren  quivering,  as  it  hovers  by, 

The  aspen's  lightest  leaf,  this  gentle  breeze 
Seems  aome  &int  breath  of  viewless  spirits  floating  nigh. 

But  I  a  troubled  heart. 
Oh  Father,  bring,  with  darkest  thought  oppressed, 
On  Thee  ita  aching  weariness  to  rest  —  ^ 

Oh,  let  this  hour  its  holy  calm  impart. 
As  waves  the  halcyon's  wing  o'ei  ocean's  stormy  breuL 

My  brow  no  funow  weara. 
Yet  heavy  on  my  spirit's  strength  hath  borne 
A  weight  of  many  sorrows —  deeply  worn 

Their  iron  pressure  in  my  soul  —  and  leai* 
ave  darkly  clouded  o'er  my  day's  expanding  morn. 

The  glory  and  the  light 
Of  life,  before  youth's  kindling  eye  thai  spread, 
Wooing  through  paths  of  flowers  its  joyous  tread, 

Have  faded  from  my  disenchanted  sight, 
And  desert  thonis  and  rocks  remain  alone  iniilead. 

And  as  a  weary  child 
Longetb  to  sink  upon  its  mother's  breast  — 
Or  ndly  panteih  for  its  distant  nest 

■The  wounded  bird^wiih  yearning  deep  and  wild. 
Oft  ^eath  the  tall  green  grass  I  sigh  to  sink  to  reft. 

Where  never  more  may  come, 
Nor  canker-worm  of  care,  nor  faith  betrayed, 
Nor  fiiendehip  wronged,  nor  the  dark  ruin  made 

When  sudden  blighi  sweeps  o'er  the  opening  bloom 
Of  young  hope'*  faireai  flowers,  in  Eden  hues  arrayed. 
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And  where  Bhall  ceise  to  be 
Murmured  the  augnished  acceDts  of  farewell, 
Aod  tears  no  more  alait  at  the  fmieral  knell, 

And  ail  forgot  each  deathlike  agony 
Fall  nniir  «  aileot  heart  remembereth  here  too  well 

When  from  the  staiaa.  of  earth, 
That  here  lo  its  bright  eneace  darkly  cling, 
All  pure  again,  the  nnchained  soul  shall  spring, 
Back  to  the  long  lost  hearen  of  its  birth, 
AM  at  truth's  fountain  aouroe  shall  plume  its  radiant  wing. 

And  from  the  mystery 
Of  Life-and  Death  the  clondy  veil  shall  part. 
And  this  deep  passion  thai  coosmnes  the  heart, 
For  light  and  love  denied  it  here,  in  Thee 
Its  destined  end  shall  find,  sU  Light  and  Love  that  art  1 

Too  long,  alas  !  too  long. 
Lapped  in  enchanted  sleep  my  soul  haih  laid. 
And  of  its  own  wild  visions  idols  made, 

Tbee  all  forgot,  and  all  unused  my  tongue, 
And  wandering  heart,  to  pray  as  once  my  childhood  prayed. 

In  chastened  humbleness. 
Again  I  turn  to  Thee  —  oh,  teach  me  still, 
Father,  to  bow  my  spirit  to  thy  will. 

And  'midal  each  pang  thou  aend'st  to  know  and  bless 
The  hidden  good  that  lurks  beneath  each  form  of  ill. 

Teach  it,  oh  God,  again 
On  Thee  to  rest  alone  —  and  here  to  find 
In  love  and  labor  for  its  suffering  kind. 

That  happiness  which  it  hath  aought  in  vain 
In  sources  that  but  tempt  to  mock  the  cnring  mind. 


Cloudleaaly  now,  behold, 
The  sun  hath  sunk  beneath  the  flambg  west, 
And  gloriously  on  yon  tall  mountain  crest 

Glows  yet  a  lingering  coronal  of  gold. 
While  o'er  the  depths  below  night's  gathering  shadows  test 

And  from  the  dsTkeQed  sky 
Start  DOW,  to  guide  my  footsteps'  homeward  way. 
You  orbs,  revealed  not  to  the  sunlit  day  — 

Ob,  grant  that  ever  thus  upon  my  eye, 
Through  shades  of  earthly  grief^  beam  truth's  heaVo-kindlcd  1*1 ! 

Thb  Eagle's  Nest,  Tibooirc  MonnAiNS,  N.  Y. 
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FREE  TBADE.* 


Our  subject  is  fre«  trade.  It  is  at  all  times  a  great  one ;  bat 
recent  events  hare  given  it  a  more  pressing  interest.  The  minds 
of  men,  high  and  low,  are  getting  filled  with  it.  At  home  and 
abroad,  it  is  working  its  way  into  popularity.  Statesmen  no  long^ 
er,  in  their  folly  and  ignorance,  disregard  it ;  for  the  cries  of  the 
oppressed,  on  whose  heart  it  has  been  impressed  by  the  agony  of 
ages,  have  reached  their  ears,  and  Providence,  by  its  severe  dis- 
cipline, is  bringing  home  to  the  conviction  of  all  minds,  the  neces- 
sity for  nobler  and  freer  systems  of  policy  than  have  heretofore 
prevailed. 

Mach  has  been  gained  to  the  cause  of  truth  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  experience  of  many  nations,  —  an  experience  written 
in  tears  and  blood  —  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  simple-hearted 
advocates  of  right.  The  friends  of  restriction,  the  enemies  of 
their  race,  are  giving  way ;  they  hare  abandoned  the  field  of  argu- 
ment j  they  shrink  before  the  developments  of  circumstance  ;  and  ia 
their  despair,  begin  to  find  that  their  only  shelter  is  in  the  most  nar- 
row and  disgraceful  selfishness.  The  day  for  reasoning  has  almost 
passed,  and  we  approach  the  moment  of  action.  Everything  in 
the  aspect  of  the  world  indicates  a  momentous  change.  Irre- 
pressible longings  for  a  higher  order  of  things  are  everywhere 
manifesting  themselves;  workmen,  scholars,  politicians,  editors, 
are  all  laboring  with  the  birth  of  a  great  principle  j  the  signs  of 
the  times  point  to  the  advent  of  a  period  of  more  enlarged  free- 
dom. 

If  we  needed  any  evidence  of  this,  it  might  be  found  in  the  doc- 
ument whose  name  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is  a 
document  to  be  studied.  Full  as  it  is  of  dry  details,  of  dull  sta- 
tistics, it  is  yet  fuller  of  interest.  No  work  of  science  or  litera- 
ture that  we  have  recently  seen,  is  more  worthy  of  attention.  It 
is  the  oflspring  of  a  grand  movement,  the  first-fruits  of  a  rich 
harvest,  the  precursor  of  a  mighty,  world-embracing  revolution. 
On  its  face,  it  purports  to  relate  only  to  a  narrow  question  of 
revenue  ;  but  looked  at  more  closely,  it  discovers  far  deeper  and 
broader  relations.  It  is  connected  with  a  great  question  of  polit- 
ical and  social  improvement,  with  the  elevation  of  depressed  mil- 
lions, with  an  expansion  of  the  sphere  of  human  activity  and  happi- 
ness, with  the  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  with 
the  establishment  of  universal  peace  over  the  globe. 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  irf"  the  Room  of  ComnODt  oa  IiiipQr^Da<sg|,;. 
tie*,  with  the  princifal  Bnlenee.    Lmdon,  1840.  O 
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This  docnment  consists  of  a  report  and  evidence  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  systeni,  presented  to  the  Biitish  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  made  in  March  of  1840.  The  names  of  the  per- 
sona attached  to  the  report,  and  of  those  whose  testimony  is  de- 
tailed, on  many  accounts  impart  to  it  a  title  to  high  respect.  The 
committee  by  whom  it  was  prepared  was  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  intellects  of  England,  and  the  witnesses, 
of  whose  experience  and  knowledge  they  availed  themselves,  were 
among  the  most  competent  men  of  the  nation.  Of  the  former 
were  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Villi ers,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Ewart, 
Mr.  Dnncombe,  and  Sir  Henry  Parnell  j  and  among  the  latter  weie 
included  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  ofGcera  of  the  customs, 
manufacturers,  merchaata,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  philos- 
ophers—  men  selected  from  classes  whose  pursuits  amply  quali- 
fied them  to  give  an  account  of  the  working  of  the  principle  of 
Gommercial  restriction.  The  investigation  was  comprehensive 
and  minute ;  no  pains  seem  to  have  been  spared  to  gel  at  the  tnith ; 
the  subject  was  examined  in  all  its  bearings.  We  propose  to 
make  the  document  the  basis  of  some  lemarits  on  the  general  sub- 
ject. 

The  restrictive  system  had  its  origin  in  cupidity,  operating  on 
the  folly  of  man.  In  those  days,  which  with  singular  propriety 
were  called  the  dark  ages,  it  sprang  up  simultaneously  with  the 
more  selfish  spirit  of  commerce.  Two  notions  were  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  which  were  both  false.  The  first  was,  that  wealth  consisted 
I  exclusively  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  second,  tiiat  the  prosper- 
ity of  a  nation  depended  upon  the  excess  of  its  exports  over  its 
imports.  It  became  a  great  object,  then,  to  restrain  importation. 
Public  legislation  and  private  enterprise  alike  worked  for  this  end. 
Exportation  was  to  be  encouraged,  and  importation  impeded. 
Bounties,  drawbacks,  treaties  of  commerce,  and  colonies  were 
resorted  to  for  the  former ;  and  prohibitory  duties,  for  the  latter. 
Nothing  was  undertaken  or  allowed  that'did  not  tend  to  produce 
a  favorable  "  balance  of  trade."  This  became  the  leading,  funda- 
mental idea  of  business.  For  this  navies  were  built,  manufac* 
turcs  established,  agriculture  stimulated,  and  the  potvers  of  gov- 
ernment enlarged.  The  balance  of  trade  was  the  main  thing.  It 
was  the  elixir  of  social  life  ;  it  was  the  long-sought  philosopher's 
stone,  destined  to  turn  all  matter  into  gold. 

Society  still  clings  to  this  absurd  and  pernicious  attachment. 
In  some  respects,  itsnotione  of  its  true  welfare  have  been  expand- 
ed,  bnl  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  advanced.  Our  tariff  sys- 
tems are  just  as  preposterous  in  theory,  smd  even  more  destruc- 
tive in  practice,  than  the  old  exploded  mercantile  ayatem.    Ths 
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two  are  modifioatioiu  of  the  nma  great  error.  They  both  start 
from  a  misconception  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations,  and  end  in 
producing  a  state  of  wide-spread .  national  distress.  They  are 
both  marked  by  a  bigoted  devotion  to  selfish  interests,  by  an  ntter  I 
disr^ard  of  the  happiness  of  the  many,  and  by  a  debasing  aban-  i 
donment  of  every  just,  noble,  and  generous  feeling.  At  what  does  . 
the  tariff  system  aim  X  It  proposes  that  every  nation  shall  pro- 
duce for  itself,  as  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible,  every  article  that 
it  consumes}  that  it  shall  rely  entirely  upon  its  own  natnral  or 
created  lesources ;  that  it  shall  cultivate  the  soil  and  manufacture 
fabrics  for  itself;  that  foreign  products  and  goods  shall  be  either 
entirely  excluded  from  its  ports,  or  admitted  only  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  high  duties  ;  and  that  when  these  duties  are  not  altogether 
prohibitory,  they  shall  be  so  devised  as  to  give  the  largest  amount 
of  "  protection  "  to  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

Now,  we  object  to  this  doctrine  in  every  aspect  in  which  it  > 
ean  be  presented.     We  object  to  it,  because  it  is  politically  wrong  j 
becanse  it  violates  the  first  principles  of  economical  science  j  be-  ^ 
cause  it  is  hurtful  to  industry ;  because  it  puis  bact  the  civiliza-  ^ 
tion  of  the  world. 

We  object  to  it  because  it  is  a  political  wrong.  This  is  man- 
ifest in  two  respects.  It  is  wrong,  first,  because  it  involves  a  de- 
parture from  the  true  functions  of  government.  The  objects  for  I 
which  government  is  instituted  are  simple  and  few.  It  is  an  ( 
agency  established  by  the  whole  body  of  the  community  for  the 
protection  of  their  general  interests.  No  power  was  ever  given 
it  to  interfere  in  the  relations  of  trade.  It  steps  out  of  its  sphere, 
whenever  it  attempts  to  become  a  regulator  of  commercial  affairs. 
When  it  has  given  security  to  its  subjects  in  the  possession  and 
use  of  their  property  and  persons,  when  it  has  confined  its  action 
to  the  passage  of  equal  laws,  when  it  has  guarantied  to  aU  the 
results  of  their  tabor,  it  has  done  all  that  can  be  required  of  it. 
It  has  fulfilled  its  design  ;  it  has  answered  the  ends  for  which  it 
was  framed.  It  deserves  the  name  of  a  just  and  perfect  govern- 
ment. But  there  are  men  who  seem  to  look  for  more  from  its 
action.  They  wish  it  to  take  the  control  of  the  entire  business 
of  society,  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  omnipresent  and  omnipo- 
tent providence,  or  as  it  has  been  pointedly  said,  to  make  it  "  a 
jack  of  all  trades,  architect,  engineer,  schoolmaster,  merchant, 
theologian,  a  Lady  Bountiful  in  every  parish,  a  Paul  Pry  in  every 
house,  spying,  eaves-dropping,  relieving,  admonishing,  spending 
our  money  for  ns,  and  choosing  our  opinions  for  us."  Is  trade  to 
be  encouraged,  the  state  is  called  upon  to  administer  the  stimu- 
hu }  are  internal  improvements  to  be  prosecuted,  the  itale  must 
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furnish  the  meftns ;  ue  benevolent  esterprises  undertskei^  the 
state  muBt  stand  sponsor  for  their  success.  In  short,  whatever  ■■ 
to  be  done,  the  first  appeel  is  made  to  the  state.  Individusl  agen- 
cy is  discarded,  the  mighty  force  that  dwells  in  associated  volun- 
tary effort  is  overlooked  i  no  person  but  the  magistrate,  no  author* 
ity  but  the  authority  of  the  political  power  is  suffered  to  put  haodi 
to  any  great  work.  The  sagacity,  the  strength,  the  perseverance 
of  private  enterprise  is  nothing,  and  the  state  is  all.  We  protest, 
we  repeat,  against  this  doctrine.  It  is  cruel ;  it  embairasBes  and 
corrupts  government;  it  misleads  the  confidence  of  the  people ; 
it  transfers  their  trust  from  themselves  to  others ;  it  destroys  in-/ 
dividual  energy ;  it  impairs  free,  self-dependent,  vigorous  exe^ ' 
tion.  But  it  is  the  doctrine  upon  which  all  restrictive  systems 
are  founded.  They  take  for  granted  that  men  are  not  qualified 
to  judge  of  their  own  affairs  ;  they  proceed  on  the  supposition  cJ  i 
a  want  of  common  intelligence  is  the  people ;  they  substitute  an  J 
awkward,  ignorant  agent  for  an  active  and  acute  one.  It  is  time 
such  absurdity  were  broaght  to  an  end.  It  is  time  that  so  detest* 
able  an  insult  were  rebuked. 

The  doctrine  we  are  combating  is  wrong,  in  the  second  place, 
because  it  looks  to  a  partial  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government. 
If  we  should  admit  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  interfere 
with  private  matters,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  should  act  unequal- 

Ily.  An  organ  of  society  in  the  broadest  sense,  it  must  aim  at  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  of  society.  The  general  good,  in  the  most 
unlimited  acceptation,  is  its  supreme  object.  By  this  is  meant, 
'  mot  the  general  good,  as  some  understand  it,  referring  too  oAen 
to  a  special  and  private  good  only,  but  a  good  which  reaches 
every  member  of  the  community  ;  in  which  every  man  bears  a 
part }  which  embraces  all  the  integers  of  the  social  arrangement, 
be  their  position  or  character  what  it  may.  Otherwise  it  wonld 
be  the  organ,  not  of  the  community,  but  of  a  class.  Every  one  eft's 
acts  would  be  a  usurjntion.  It  would  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  oi 
frauds.  It  would  perpetrate  the  most  unrighteous  tyranny.  Now, 
a  tariff,  in  the  nature  of  it,  is  a  special  exercise  of  power.  The 
very  end  it  proposes  is  partial.  Its  main  design,  its  principal  fea- 
ture, is  to  build  up  a  certain  class,  by  laws  msde  in  their  favor.  It 
says  to  the  rest  of  men,  "^ou  must  consent  to  surrender  your 
\  rights ;  yon  most  relinquish  your  privileges  ;  yon  must  submit  to 
expense ;  yon  must  hear  additional  burdens,  that  certain  of  yonr 
neighbors  may  thrive.  It  is  desirable  to  establish  a  certain  branch 
of  trade,  and  you  must  contribute  to  its  early  su|^ort.  We  must 
'  h,ope  with  the  superior  industry  or  superior  resources  of  the 
world,  and  you  must  help  us.    We  must  prosecute  every  art  and 
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muinfiMtnre  for  onnelrei,  and  you  must  ahaTe  in  the  loss.  Xo 
nwtter  how  little  adapted  the  country  ot  the  condition  of  society 
is  to  the  enterprise,  no  matter  how  disinclined  yon  may  be  to  the 
scheme,  no  matter  how  much  it  may  injure  your  own  particular  i 
inteieBt,  it  must  he  undertaken.  A  few  wise  men  have  decided  / 
upon  it,  and  it  must  be  done."  This  is  the  language  the  restric* 
tioniets  address  to  others.  Can  anything  be  more  insolent  T  Can 
anything  be  more  fraudulent  1  Does  it  not  propose  to  the  state 
to  put  its  hands  into  the  pockets  of  its  subjects,  against  their  will, 
and  for  no  just  object  1  Does  it  not  practise  a  despotism  upon 
the  minds,  as  well  as  upon  the  free  action,  of  citizens  1  It  is 
true,  we  are  told  to  suffer  the  present  evil,  for  the  sake  of  an  ulti- 
mate greater  good  ;  but  that,  as  we  shall  show,  is  an  error.  No 
such  good  is  erer  returned.  Besides,  this  is  universally  the  plan 
of  knares  and  tyrants.  It  is  quite  as  insulting  as  the  offence  it  is 
brought  to  palliate.  What,  shall  he  who  is  robbing  our  purses, 
tell  us  it  is  done  for  our  future  good !  Shall  he  who  is  trampling 
Dpon  OUT  highest  rights,  prate  to  us  of  future  good  1  Have  we  no 
faculties  to  discern  what  makes  for  our  own  welfare  1  Andmust 
we  yield  our  judgments  and  consciences  to  the  same  hateful 
authority  that  de^Ktils  us  of  our  property  1 

The  objection  that  tariff  laws  operate  unequally,  good  under 
every  goTemment,  has  a  special  force  under  the  peculiar  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Adopt  which  theory  yon  may,  as  to 
the  abstract  nature  and  functions  of  government,  there  can  be  no  . 
dispute  as  to  the  duties  of  the  United  States  government  in  the  | 
premises.  It  is  imperative  that  its  lawa  should  be  equal.  The 
nature  of  the  federal  compact,  the  history  of  its  origin  and  design, 
and  the  instrument  which  declares  its  powers,  alike  proclaim  in 
bold,  solemn,  unequivocal  terms,  the  sacred  equality  of  the  States. 
How  much  this  equality  is  impaired  by  a  tariff  system,  we  shall 
not  now  proceed  to  say.  Let  a  controversy,  forced  upon  the 
long-snffering  and  generosity  of  a  noble  portion  of  the  Union  — 
a  controversy  that  came  near  involving  the  fairest  people  of  earth 
in  a  bloody,  fratricidal  war, — 'declare  its  history.  We  have  not 
the  heart. 

The  aystem,  again,  violates  every  principle  of  an  enlightened  po- 
litical economy.  And  here  we  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  In 
contemplating  the  fulnesa  of  the  argument,  we  feel  emphatically 
what  the  French  call  the  "  embarrassment  of  wealth."  The  field 
of  argumeiit  is  bo  broad,  that  yon  may  put  in  yoni  sickle  anywhere 
with  safety.  Trace  the  working  of  tariffs  from  beginning  to  end, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  disastrous.  But  our  space  warns  us  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  a  single  train  of  argument. 
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"  We  impoM  Urifia,"  nige  their  adroeatea,  **  in  oider  to  itimii- 
Ut«  domeMie  ioduitry."  Tbit  is  tkeb  Mroug  pontion.  Let  va 
■ee  how  it  U.  The  Teaeon  why  an  import  doty  is  necesMry  to 
establish  or  eoatinae  any  branch  of  business,  is  thu  it  is  less  pro- 
daetive  than  other  kbda  of  business.  The  capital  and  labor  in- 
rested  in  it  does  not  secure  so  large  s  return  as  they  might  em- 
ploy in  some  other  wiy,  and  consequently  are  withdraws. 
Men  are  unwilling  to  devote  tbeii  means  and  skill  to  that  vbich 
is  bringing  them  m  profit  mncfa  inferior  to  what  is  gained  in  other 
similar  pursnita.  To  meet  die  difficulty,  government  contrires  a 
plan,  by  which  competition  in  that  particular  line  u  excluded, 
and  those  who  prosecute  it  enabled  to  subsist.  The  rate  of  profit 
is  raised  to  the  arerage  rate  of  profits  in  all  kinds  of  employment. 
But  how  has  this  been  Aone  t  Why,  by  subtracting  the  whole 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  engaged  in  the  new  protected  busi* 
nets  from  other  business.  The  effect  has  been  to  produce  a  mere 
transfer  of  labor  and  capital.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has 
been  increased.  Money  has  been  taken  from  the  pockets  of  tme 
class  of  men  and  put  into  those  of  another.  What  one  class  has 
gained,  another  has  losL  One  method  of  industry  has  been  en- 
couraged, but  all  other  methods  hare  been  depressed.  Labor 
and  capital  in  a  particular  department  bare  been  rendered  more 
productire,  by  diminishing  and  exhausting  their  energies  in  other 
deportments.  What  general  advantage  has  there  been  in  this  1 
In  what  way  has  industry  been  stimulated  1  By  diminishing  its 
productiveness  in  ninety-nine  branches,  in  order  thst  the  hun- 
dredth branch  may  be  raised  to  the  arerage  productiveness  of 
what  the  others  were  before  I  This  is  stimulating  industry  with 
a  rengeance.  It  could  only  be  equalled  in  folly  by  the  policy  of 
a  surgeon  who  should  drain  the  blood  from  every  limb  in  the  body 
to  force  it  into  a  finger  that  in  some  way  or  another  bad  become 
paralyzed ;  or  by  that  of  a  gardener  who  should  carefully  draw 
the  earth  from  the  roots  of  his  vigorous  plants,  that  he  might 
heap  it  up  aboat  some  feeble  and  ricketty  shoot. 

But  the  working  of  the  system  does  not  stop  here.  It  is  fan- 
possible  to  impose  a  protecting  duty  on  any  article  without  in- 
creasing the  price  of  it.  If  the  price  be  not  increased,  the  doty  ia 
useless ;  but  if  the  price  be  increased,  that  increase  has  two  very 
deleterious  effects.  First,  the  demand  for  that  particolar  article 
is  narrowed  —  since  fewer  persAis  are  able  to  purchase  it  at  the 
advanced  rate  —  and  consequently  the  demand  for  the  labor  em- 
ployed on  it  is  diminished;  and,  secondly,  a  rise  of  the  price  of 
any  one  article,  entering  into  general  consumption,  raises  the 
cost   of  production  of  all   others,  and  to  that  extent  injures 
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them  in  the  foreign  market,  "  If  we  can  raise  cotton  for  in- 
Btftnce,"  Bays  a  aimple  but  learned  writer,  "  at  ten  cents  a  pound, 
and  bring  it  into  market  as  cheap  as  other  nations,  we  have  a> 
good  an  oppottunity  as  they,  for  selling  it.  If  we  can  raise  it  at 
nine  cents,  we  can  undersell  them,  and  supply  the  whole  market : 
or  if  we  sell  it  at  the  same  price  as  before,  we  gain  one  cent  more 
on  the  pound.  If,  by  increase  of  the  expenses  of  living"  (an  ef- 
fect that  must  always  follow  the  establiabment  of  a  protective  duty) 
"  we  cannot  raise  for  less  than  eleven  cents  a  pound,  they  will 
undersell  us,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  selling  of 
cotton,  either  partially  or  altogether :  and  the  industry  engaged 
in  transporting  and  raising  the  cotton,  and  what  we  receive  in  eic- 
change  for  it,  must  be  either  partly  or  wholly  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment." How  much  lower,  as  we  may  afterward  show,  could 
the  manufactures  of  Qreat  Britain  be  furnished,  if  her  absurd  laws, 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  corn  and  raising  the  prices  of  pra- 
vistons  to  her  laborers,  were  abolished  1 

Nor  is  this  all.  By  shutting  out  the  competition  of  foreigners, 
tarifis  include  the  demand  for  these  products  for  which  foreign 
goods  ere  exchanged.  No  person,  we  presume,  is  so  silly  as  to 
imagine  that  articles  of  import  are  a  mere  gratuity.  Foreign 
merchants  or  manufacturers  are  not  apt  to  be  so  abundantly  be- 
nevolent. They  expect  to  receive  an  equivalent  for  what  is  ship- 
ped to  another  nation.  This  equivalent  can  only  be  some  prod- 
uct of  its  labor.  It  must  consist  either  in  agricultural  produce, 
or  in  manufactured  fabrics,  works  of  science  or  skill,  or  in  gold 
and  silver  that  represent  one  of  these  or  all.  Whatever  it  be,  it 
is  the  result  of  labor.  How  manifest,  therefore,  that  you  lessen 
the  demand  for  domestic  labor  to  the  same  extent  that  you  dimin- 
ish foreign  trade.  Nay,  to  a  much  greater  extent :  for,  if  a  nation 
produces  a  commodity  for  itself,  it  employs  only  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  its  production  i  but  if  it  gets  that  commodity  from  others, 
it  employs  the  labor  exerted  in  producing  those  articles  For  which 
it  is  exchanged,  the  labor  exerted  in  sending  those  articles  to  a 
forbign  port,  the  labor  exerted  in  bringing  back  the  desired  com- 
modity, and  the  labor  which  is  requisite  to  construct  the  vehicles 
and  vessels  by  which  the  barter  is  effected.  The  whole  course  of 
industry  is  changed,  and  with  it  those  habits  that  give  skill  and 
facility.  So  that  this  vaunted  system,  whose  chief  recommenda- 
tion is,  that  it  eneoarages  domestic  industry,  interferes  with  that 
industry  at  every  stage  of  its  progress.  And  the  effect  of  this 
interference  —  the  enormous  evil  it  occasions — must  go  on  accu- 
mulating until  there  is  a  complete  prostration  of  the  energies  of 
«very  kind  of  employment.  ^, 
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There  ktb  large  classei  of  facts — of  hjBtoricBl  facts — in  meV 
ancholy  illustration  of  these  reMonings.  They  may  be  reduced 
to  four  pointa.  (!•)  Wherever  the  reatrictiTe  syatem  has  been 
adopted,  and  preciaely  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  adopted,  have 
the  lights  and  intereats  of  industry  suffered.  (2.)  Yet  in  thcM 
very  nations,  branches  of  industry  not  falling  under  the  protect- 
ive principle,  have  attained  a  surpasBiDg  rigor.  (3.)  Where  resort 
has  never  been  had  to  it,  industrial  pursuits  have  been  prosecuted 
with  the  most  energy,  and  reached  a  state  of  solid  and  permanent 
prosperity,  proof  against  cotnpetition,  and  superior  to  ordinary 
viciBBitudes  of  trade.  (4.)  While  in  nations  generally  free,  the 
modes  of  employment  specially  protected  have  been  those  which 
were  the  least  successful  and  most  liable  to  fluctuation. 

Let  any  one  who  would  possess  himself  of  abundant  and  satis- 
factory evidence  on  these  heads,  consult  the  testimony  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons..  It  is  overwhelming.  There  is  France, 
beautiful  France,  as  she  is  called,  so  cramped  by  the  stays 
which  a  vicious  legislation  has  invented,  that  her  limbs  can  hard- 
ly move.  Her  coal,  her  salt,  her  iron,  her  gravel,  her  cutler^',  in 
short,  almost  every.branch  of  industry,  has  been  the  object  of  an 
enormous  protection.  A  duty  imposed  on  one  article  has  been 
followed  by  a  prohibition  imposed  on  another.  Ail  classes  have 
clamored  for  the  assistance  of  the  government.  With  what  re- 
aalt  \  A  population  ill  clothed,  ill  fed,  and  ill  lodged  \  their  agri- 
culture stagnant :  their  trade  subjected  to  fluctuation  ;  their  re- 
sources but  half  developed ;  and  their  social  existence  disturbed 
by  a  perpetual  fear  of  tumult  and  riot.  Russia,  with  an  agri- 
cultural territory  covering  nearly  a  moiety  of  Europe,  is  far  be- 
hind, in  all  the  elements  of  trade,  nations  that  are  not  one_^i|p-4K 
dred^^tisMP  her  aize.  With  a  fitness  for  industry  that  is  almost 
illimitahle,  her  industry  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  The  en- 
ergy of  the  people  is  entirely  depressed  by  their  enormous  restrio- 
tions.  The  effects  we  see  in  the  constant  embarrassment  of 
her  treasury,  in  the  stationary  state  of  the  people,  and  in  an  en- 
tire want  of  the  evidences,  and  even  of  the  spirit,  of  internal 
improvement.  Spain,  shackled  from  the  beginning  with  the  fet- 
tera  of  a  barbarous  legislation,  finds  her  harbors  deserted,  her 
cities  tenautless,  her  colonies  dwindling  into  troublesome  de- 
pendants, and  her  beautiful  interior  trampled  into  eshes,  by  the 
hosts  of  an  infuriated  banditti.  Austria,  in  all  things,  in  her  poli- 
ties as  in  her  trade,  the  slave  of  a  merciless  despotism,  bewails  a 
bankrupt  treasury,  and  a  degraded,  spiritless,  and  impoverished  peo- 
ple. But  no  nation  illustrates  more  pertinently  the  foUy  of  conn 
mercial  restriction  than  Great  Britain.  For  ages,  the  government 
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of  that  nation  has  tasked  and  miidiTected  the  productive  powers 
of  its  people.  It  has  prescribed  to  them  to  whom  they  shall  sell, 
and  from  whom  they  muat  purchase.  It  hoa  buih  np  monopoly 
after  monopoly,  added  restraint  to  restraint,  until  its  withered, 
starved  and  wretched  laborers  are  crying  with  tears  of  agony  to 
be  released  from  their  oppreBsions.  Tory  statesmen  may  close 
their  eyes  to  the  cry,  heartless  reviewers  make  a  mockery  of  the 
notes  of  alarm,  money  and  fraud  succeed  in  stifling  the  voices  of 
the  masses,  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  fact.  A  thou- 
sand  speechless  but  eloquent  tongues  tell  us  that  the  body  of 
the  people  sufler.  They  have  become  the  prey  of  rapacious  land- 
lords. The  bread  is  wrested  from  their  mouths,  the  cup  dashed 
from  their  lips,  and  even  the  rag  is  torn  from  their  naked  limbs 
by  cruel  monopolists.  They  cannot  long  suffer  in  vain.  If  their 
complaints  are  unheeded,  they  will  take  their  rights  in  their  own 
hands.  They  will  teach  their  tyrants  justice,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

Yet,  let  it  be  marked,  in  these  very  nations,  branches  of  indu^ 
try  that  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  protection  have,  at  the 
same  time,  escaped  the  misery  which  is  its  inevitable  reanlt.  The 
Biscayao  provinces,  which  are  the  only  provinces  of  Spain  havioga 
fiscal  legislation  of  their  own,  the  only  provinces  in  which  the  prohib- 
itory principle  has  not  been  introduced,  are  likewise  the  only  prov- 
inces that  can  be  said  to  have  attained  anything  like  a  general 
prosperity.  The  cotton  trade  in  England  was  at  first  a  persecu- 
ted trade ;  it  was  made  the  subject  of  repeated  taxes ;  yet  those 
who  pursued  it  have  never  sought  the  aid  of  government ;  and  its 
progress  has  been  perfectly  unexampled.  Of  all  the  German 
States,  Saxony  has  developed  her  industry  the  most  rapidly,  and 
her  legislation  has  always  been  the  most  liberal.  The  manufac- 
tures tiiat  have  grown  up  spontaneously  in  Germany,  have  become 
the  most  advanced,  while  those  that  have  suffered  the  most  are  such 
as  are  of  modern  date,  fostered  into  existence  under  the  late  Prussian 
tariffs.  "  We  have  been  slumbering,"  said  a  cotton  manufacturer 
of  France,  speaking  of  the  utter  want  of  enterprise  among  his  fel- 
lows, "  we  have  been  slumbering  under  the  tree  of  protection." 
Switzerland  has  never  had  the  foolishness  to  establish  protective 
tariffs  ;  she  is  reaping  the  reward  of  it  in  a  vigor  of  industry  that 
is  driving  the  competition  of- England  and  France  entirely  from 
the  market.  Laboringnnder  every  disadvantage  of  position,  she  has 
continued  to  gain  the  ascendency  of  the  most  powerful  and 
wealthy  rivals.  But  we  could  string  facts  of  this  lund-imtU  the 
patience  of  the  reader  is  exhausted. 

In  the  third  place,  the  tariff  system  ia  one  that  defeats  its  o 
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poeea.  When  adopted  by  me  nation,  it  lead*  to  recriminatiauB 
on  the  pttTt  of  others  that  aie  mutna])y  hurtful.  No  duty  wa» 
erer  impoaed  by  one  people,  that  was  not  retaliated  by  the  people 
whom  it  was  devised  to  aSect.  Men  reason  with  themaelTes  in 
this  wise :  '  If  our  neighboi  refuses  to  deal  with  ua,  he  cannot  ex- 
pect that  we  shoald  deal  with  him ;  he  has  conunenced  a  hostile 
movement,  and  we  will  prosecute  it  to  the  end ;  he  haa  sown 
the  wind,  and  let  him,  if  he  pleases,  reap  the  whirlwind.'  Thi« 
proceeding;  may  not  be  just,  but  it  is  inevitable.  The  spirit  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  is  too  little  infused  into  the  conduct  of  either 
individuals  or  communities  to  hope  that  when  you  smite  them  on 
the  one  cheek,  they  wiU  turn  the  other  also ;  when  you  have  stolen 
their  coat,  that  they  will  give  yon  their  cloak.  It  is  the  old  Jew- 
ish spirit  which  still  operates.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,  ia  too  often  the  sole  mazun.  Duty  against  duty  is  the 
commercial  war-cry.  Statesmen  say  to  each  other,  by  rejecting 
our  commodities,  you  compel  us  to  reject  yours ;  you  force  ns  to 
countervail  your  own  restrictive  legislation  by  a  legislation  equally 
restrictive.  A  contest  thus  begins,  which,  carried  out,  can  only 
terminate  in  the  ruin  of  either  party.  Friends  are  turned  into  ene- 
miea ;  consumers  into  competitors  ;  dependants  into  rivals ;  ser- 
vants into  masters.  When  nations  find  that  their  products  obtain 
no  market  abroad,  they  abandon  the  traffic,  and  what  was  former- 
ly procured  by  exchange,  they  attempt  to  produce  for  themselves. 
They  soon  supply  their  own  wants,  and  then  turn  their  attention 
to  the  supply  of  foreign  demands.  Great  Britain,  in  this  way, 
denying  a  free  entrance  to  her  ports  of  the  products  of  the  conti- 
nent, has  raised  up  a  host  of  rivals  on  the  continent.  "  Protec- 
tion," said  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  admirable  Speech  on  the  Sugar 
Duties,  "  protection  is  a  game  that  two  can  play  at.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  a  great  country  like  England  can  go  on  protecting,  as  it 
is  called,  and  that  ether  countries  should  not  follow  its  example. 
Can  we  tell  other  countries  that  they  ought  to  diminish  the  dnties 
of  their  tarifis  ;  that  competition  is  the  very  life  of  trade ;  that 
emulation  inspires  activity  and  enterprise  ;  and  that  without  en- 
terprise and  activity  commerce  can  never  flourish  and  be  beoefi- 
eiaJ  to  those  who  carry  it  on — can  we  hold  these  doctrines  to 
other  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  persist  in  our  own  restrictive 
system  1  When  we  propound  these  civil  principles  to  foreign- 
goremments,  they  listen  to  our  arguments  with  incredulity ;  they 
appeal  from  our  doctrine  to  our  practice :  they  point  to  our  own 
tariff,  and  tell  us,  in  diplomatic  paraphrase,  'when  yon  alter  your 
own  commercial  system,  when  yoa  bring  down  to  a  moderate- 
amoaat  yoor  exceisire  impMt  dntiea,  we  may  beeome  craveTta 
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to  your  doctrines,  and  chall  ba  ie«dy  to  talk  with  yon  about  a  re- 
virioQ  of  OUT  own  tariff.' "  The  experience  of  Great  Britain  haa 
giren  a  melancholy  force  to  these  observations.  She  has  pursued 
her  restrictive  system,  until  she  has  driyen  her  own  manufactures 
from  some  of  the  finest  markets  of  the  world.  Her  industry  haa 
found  its  profits  gradually  sliding  away  without  scarcely  perceiv- 
ing the  cause.  "Every  year,"  says  one  of  her  most  eminent  states- 
men and  adthorities,  "  a  smaller  and  smaller  portion  of  the  manu- 
factures we  export  consist  of  articles  in  the  making  of  which 
much  labor  and  skill  are  employed ;  every  year  a  greater  portion 
is  composed  of  articles  of  an  elementary  nature,  not  destined  for  ! 
use  and  consumption,  but  ar  materials  to  afford  employment  to 
foreign  manufactures ;  every  year  the  protecting  system  is  raising 
up  manufacturing  competitors  ;  and  every  year  British  skill,  Brit- 
ish industry,  and  British  capital,  are  transferring  themselves  abroad 
to  render  foreign  competition  more  and  more  formidable." 

Instances  of  these  truths  may  be  adduced  in  any  number  from  the 
evidence  furnished  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Great  Britain,  by 
means  of  her  com<latve,  laid  oppressive  duties  upon  the  agricul- 
ture of  Prussia,  aod  she  finds  that,  in  consequence,  her  manufac- 
tures have  been  excluded  from  nearly  all  the  German  States.  It 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  leagues,  by  which  her  most  extensive 
.  and  profitable  markets  have  been  closed.  She  refuses  to  receive 
the  timber  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  in  return  these  nations  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  her  most  lucrative  manufactures.  France, 
wantiog  things  that  she  produces,  and  producing  many  things  that 
ajie  wants,  has  utterly  shut  up  her  ports  to  a  large  portion  of  Brit- 
ish products.  England  has  interdicted  the  coffee  of  the  Brazila, 
and  the  large  demand  which  once  existed  there  for  her  manufac- 
tures haa  been  transferred  to  Austria,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
She  has  rejected  the  bread-stuffs  of  the  United  States,  and  she 
finds  a  rigorous  and  enterprising  class  of  rival  manufacturers 
^ringing  up  under  her  very  nose.  Thus,  whenever  she  has  at- 
tempted to  apply  the  principle  of  her  exclusive  system,  the  only 
effect  has  been  to  cramp  her  own  industry.  Under  a  misnamed 
protection,  she  has  found  destruction.  An  arrangement  designed 
to  foster  her  domestic  capital,  skill,  and  labor,  has  bad  the  effect 
of  exhansting  them.  British  capital,  expelled  from  home,  is  ma- 
king its  way  into  Belgium,  Mexico,  Germany  and  Italy  ;  at  Vienna, 
the  largest  manufactories  are  conducted  by  englishmen  ;  at  Rouen, 
the  foremen  of  the  chief  establishments  are  English  ;  and  in  Hoi- 
luid,  South  America,  and  the  United  States,  the  most  powerful 
competition  that  England  meeta  comes  from  Englishmen.  **  Do 
not,"^  the  urgent  cry  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  eontinrat  to  "^ 
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the  BritiA  legislaton,  "  do  not  repeal  your  com  laws ;  do  not 
modify  your  taiifi*;  do  not  destroy  the  protective  principle  j  they 
hare  built  ua  up ;  and  will  in  a  few  years  enable  »«  to  supplant 
t  you  tbrougbout  tbe  world."  When  a  British  commission  was  sent 
:  out  a  few  years  since,  to  negotiate  a  mutual  modification  of  tariffs 
with  the  nations  on  the  continent,  they  everywhere  met  with  for- 
eign manufacturers,  who  trace  their  own  existence  and  prosperity 
I  to  the  suicidal  policy  which  had  been  persisted  in  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. They  found  that  the  stimulus  which  Englsnd  fondly  sup- 
posed she  was  administeiiDg  to  her  own  vigor,  had  only  strength- 
ened her  foes.  She  had  depreeaed  and  withered  her  own  resour- 
ces, while  she  was  animating  the  energies  of  her  emulous  neigh- 
bors. She  was  diverting  tbe  blood  from  her  own  heart,  to  pour 
a  tide  of  life  into  the  veins  of  her  adversaries.  Tbe  poisoned 
chalice  offered  to  others  was  commended  to  her  own  lips.  This 
result  is  rendered  more  striking  by  the  fact,  that  withont  disturb- 
ing causes,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  rival  tbe  manufacturing 
superiority  of  England.  Her  immense  wealth,  her  vast  posses- 
sions, tbe  thrift  and  perseverance  of  her  people,  her  advanced 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  the  general  free  spirit  that  pervades  her 
institutions,  would  have  enabled  her  to  retain  the  advantages  ivith 
which  she  began.  But,  falsely  ambitious,  she  has  aimed  at  too 
much.  Haughty  and  imperious  in  the  conduct  of  her  foreign  re- 
lations, she  has  alienated  her  Natural  allies  and  best  friends.  A 
system  of  overbearing  insolence  and  selfish  exclusiveness  has  lost 
ber  the  noblest  possessions.  "You  tajced  us,"  once  said  an  Amer- 
ican to  the  English,  "  you  taxed  us  into  independence,  you  fought 
lis  into  a  maritime  power,  and  you  now  enact  that  we  shall  be 
your  manufacturers."  A  kindred  policy  towBrds  other  nations  of 
the  world  will  inevitably  produce  the  same  edect.  Let  younger 
nations  profit  by  her  example  I 

But  in  the  fourth  place,  theefTect  of  this  rivalry  is  not  confined  to 
its  mere  commercial  influence.  It  spreads  itself  through  the  entire 
legislation  and  spirit  of  nations.  A  feeling  of  hostility  is  engendered 
that  sooner  or  later  works  itself  up  into  open  enmity.  At  first  mere 
competitors  in  trade,  they  become  in  the  end  bitter  political  op- 
ponents. No  cause  has  been  more  prolific  of  war  than  the  re- 
straints governments  have  been  accustomed  to  impose  on  com- 
merce. They  have  torn  asunder  the  ties  that  should  hind  the 
universal  race  of  man  iyto  a  firm  brotherhood.  They  are  a  part 
of  an  odious  system  of  isolation,  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
difierent  nations  are  necessary  enemies,  and  that  reciprocal  inter- 
course and  exchange  are  pernicious.  Nothing  could  be  further 
tiam  the  truth.    Nations  were  not  created  enemies.    They  sre 
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nude  BO,  only  by  the  CalBe  wad  cruel  political  creeds  which  it  has 
been  the  interest  of  crafty  BUtesmen  to  maintain.  Nations  are 
but  aggregates  of  equal  human  beinga.  They  are  coUectiona  of 
iadividuala,  endowed  with  the  same  rights,  moved  by  the  same 
motives,  destined  to  the  same  end,  with  ourselves.  They  are  not 
deni  of  reptiles  whom  we  may  trample  to  the  earth,  not  hordes  of 
outcaBts  whom  we  may  pillage  and  bum,  not  swaima  of  miscreants 
whom  we  are  commissioned  to  sweep  from  the  earth.  They  are 
men  lilie  ourselves ;  they  are  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  children  ; 
they  are  interested  in  all  that  interests  ua  ;  partakers  of  a  common 
inheritBDCe  ;  heirs  of  the  same  immortality.  They  must  work  and 
eat  and  sleep  ;  the  dire  necessity  of  this  human  life  is  laid  upon 
them ;  the  eternal  obligations  of  truth  and  duty  are  impressed 
on  their  hearts ;  the  great  problem  of  man's  eiistence  ia  to  be 
solved  by  them  as  by  us.  Are  they  no  more  f  o  us  than  the  brutes 
that  perish  1  Are  they  beings  to  be  hated, — to  be  cheated,-^ 
to  be  hacked  §nd  hewed  as  billets  of  wood  1  Have  we  no  friendly 
feelings,  no  cordial  and  kindly  sympathies,  no  heartfelt  greeting 
to  extend  to  them  1  Must  our  intercourse  for  ever  continue  to  be 
the  intercourse  of  proud  and  antagonistic  powers  1  Such  is  the 
spirit  of  the  restrictive  system.  It  fortifies  national  prejudices  j 
it  increases  the  occasions  of  conflict ;  it  abjures  the  civilizing  in- 
fluencea  of  commerce  ;  it  surrounds  the  nations  with  a  wall  as  im- 
penetrable as  the  wall  of  China,  that  the  people  may  vegetate  in 
stupidity,  barbarism,  and  selfishness. 

None  of  the  consequences  of  Free  Trade  have  more  strongly  im- 
pressed our  minds  than  its  relations  to  the  moral  amelioration  of 
society.  We  do  not  believe  that  free  trade  could  at  once  make 
the  world  what  it  should  be ;  but  it  would  give  it  the  opportunity 
to  became  so,  and  put  it  on  the  way.  It  would  hind  diverse  inter- 
ests into  a  solemn  league  of  good-will.  Men  seem  to  have  taken 
it  for  granted,  that  the  diversity  which  prevails  in  the  climates 
and  soils  of  the  earth  should  be  a  reason  for  a  diversity  of  inter- 
ests among  its  inhahilsots.  Because  there  are  difierent  govern- 
ments, they  infer  that  there  should  be  hostile  governments.  But 
such  was  not  the  intention  of  nature.  The  differences  and  diver- 
sities of  which  we  have  spoken  are  designed  to  enlarge  the  num- 
ber of  OUT  enjoyments.  The  products  which  contribute  to  human 
comfort  and  improvement  are  multiplied  by  means  of  it.  The  luxu- 
riant fruits  of  the  south,  the  useful  ores  of  the  north,  the  agricul- 
ture of  one  region,  and  the  manufacture  of  another,  are  made 
attainable  to  the  whole  race.  This  ia  an  advantage,,  however, 
which  can  only  be  appropriated  through  free  trade.  Restraint! 
and  prohibitions  confine  all  people  to  their  own  narrow  c 
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Free  trade  makes  the  wealth  or  each  the  common  property  of  all. 
It  epreada  everywhere  whatever  the  Deity  has  made  for  the  fruition 
of  hia  creatures.  It  leads  to  perpetual  faterchange,  to  an  unceas- 
ing barter  of  one  thing  for  another,  to  a  general  and  ever-growing 
feeling  of  amity.  It  weaves,  through  all  the  ramifications  of  soci- 
ety, so  many  ties  of  trade ;  it  binds  the  mutual  dependence  of  na- 
tiona  BO  firmly,  it  connects  one  with  another  by  so  many  liga- 
tures^  hiinga  them  into  such  neighborhood,  that  disruption  and 
war  are  rendered  morally  impossible.  Those  rancorous  feuds,  in 
which  millions  of  property  and  millions  of  precious  lives  are  lost, 
could  never  arise.  They  would  be  instant  destruction  to  all  par- 
ties ;  and  should  any  disagreement  at  any  time  occur,  a  more  safe 
and  rational  mode  of  arbitration  than  war  would  be  the  universal 
resort.  Why  is  it,  that  the  twenty-six  eoveieign  and  independent 
nations,  known  as  the  United  States,  maintain  themselves  in  har- 
mony 1  They  are,  in  many  respects,  a  distinct  people;  they 
hare  their  peculiar  manners,  their  local  interests^  their  domes- 
tic institutions ;  yet  there  is  no  banded  police  on  their  fron- 
tiers, no  standing  armies  at  their  citadels.  Diverse  as  are  their 
interests  in  one  sense,  Free  Trade  has  made  them  harmonize. 
Reciprocity  and  intercourse  have  given  them  a  strong  attach- 
ment. They  feel  themselves  to  be  fellows ;  they  know  them- 
selves to  he  one.  "Well,  then,  let  the  same  relations  be  instituted 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  —  let  them  be  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing,  —  the  ports  of  the  world  open  to  the  world,  the 
world  offered  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  world,  —  and  there  would 
be  the  same  prosperity  and  peace. 

To  this  end,  finally,  we  think,  all  things  are  tending.  Freedom, 
good-will,  universality,  are  the  goals  of  the  modern  movement 
We  see  it  in  science,  in  literature,  in  social  eflbrt,  —  why  should  it 
not  be  in  politics  and  commerce  1  Human  action,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  intellectual  and  physical  labor,  is  working  itself 
loose  from  restraints.  A  fierce  onset  is  making  against  exclu- 
siveness,  privilege,  and  monopoly.  Glasses  are  sinking,  but 
the  multitude  are  Tising.  Literature  has  come  out  of  the  cloister, 
and  is  making  its  appeal  to  the  crowd.  Science  has  left  the  Sor- 
bonne ;  ahe  no  longer  walks  with  the  ssvans  alone  ;  she  is  making 
her  way  into  the  cottage  ;  she  takes  the  artisan  by  the  hand ;  she 
wafts  her  treasures  on  the  winds.  Religion  fiings  aside  the  cowl 
and  surplice,  and  takes  up  her  residence  with  the  poor  and  de- 
spised ;  she  is  leaving  the  gullded  and  vaulted  church,  to  raise 
her  anthems  and  breathe  her  prayers  under  the  free  caDO|^  of 
heaven.  'How  then,  we  ask,  how  can  Commerce  resist  this  mighty 
onward  rush  of  tendencies  1  The  signs  to  which  we  referred  in 
•Apening  this  discussion  will  hett  answer  the  qaery. 
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GBASSMERB,  AND  RYDAL  WATER. 

0  Valb  of  Gnwmere !  —  tranquit,  and  shot  <Hit 
From  all  the  strife  that  shakes  a  jarriog  wottd,  — 
How  quietlf  thy  village  loofs  are  bower'd 
Id  the  cool  rerdure,  white  thy  graceful  i^u 
Gtnrdeih  the  ashes  of  the  noble  dead. 
Aad  like  a  fix'd  and  solemn  sentinel 
Hoim-Crag  looks  down  on  all.  — 

And  thy  pore  kke, 
Spreading  its  waveless  breast  of  crystal  out 
'Tweea  thee  and  us,  piencil,  nor  lip  of  man 
May  Qrly  show  its  loveliness.    The  soul 
Doth  boHtd  it  as  a  gem,  and  fancy-led, 
Explore  its  curving  shores,  its  looely  isle 
That,  like  an  emerald,  clasp'd  in  crystal,  sleeps. — 
Ho,  atera  HelTellyn  !  with  thy  savage  cliffs 
And  daik  ravine*,  where  the  rash  ireTeller's  foot 
Too  aft  hath  wandered  lar,  and  ne'er  retumed,  — 
Why  dost  thou  press  so  close  yon  margin  gre«D, 
Like  border-cbiefiaia  seeking  for  his  bride 
Some  collage  maiden.    Prince,  acnid  the  hills 
That  each  upon  his  feudal  seat  mainiaioa 
Strict  sovereignty,  hast  thou  a  tale  of  lore 
For  gentle  Grassmere,  that  thou  ihos  doit  droop 
Thy  plumed  helmet  o'er  her,  and  peruse 
Wilh  such  a  searching  gaze,  her  mirror'd  browl 
She  listen eth  coyly,  and  her  guileless  depths 
Axe  troubled,  at  a  tender  thought  from  thee.  — 

And  yet,  mechinks,  some  speech  of  lore  should  dwell 

In  scenes  so  beautiful.    For  not  in  raiu. 
Hot  with  a  feeble  voice,  duih  He  who  spread 
Such  glorious  charms,  bespeak  man's  kindliaesa 
For  all  whom  He  hath  made,  bidding  the  heart 
Grasp  every  creature,  with  a  warm  embrace 
Of  broiherhood. 

Lo  !  what  fantastic  foima 
Id  sudden  change  are  traced  upon  the  sky. 
The  sua  doth  subdivide  hinuetf,  and  shine  , 

On  either  side  of  an  elongate  cloud 
Which,  like  an  alligator,  huge  and  thin 
Fierceth  his  disk.    Ajid  ihen  an  estrich  aeemM 
Strangely  to  perch  upon  a  wreath  of  foam 
And  gaze  disdaioful  on  the  kingly  orb 
That  lay,  o'erspent  and  weary.    But  he  roased 
Dp  as  a  giant,  and  the  welkin  glow'd  ,-.  . 

With  rusbiug  splendor,  while  bis  pnny  foes  ^tOO*^IC 

Vanlahed  in  air.    Old  Eugland'a  oaks  outsttetcIiU 
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Their  mtgLty  arms,  and  took  that  cloadleBB  {^auce 
Into  their  bosoms,  as  a  preciooi  thing 
To  be  remembered  loDg. 

Aad  so  we  toni'd 
And  throDgh  TOmantic  glades,  pursued  onr  w^y, — 
Where  Sydal  Water  spends  iu  thundering  force 
And  through  the  dark  gorge  makes  a  double  plunge. 
Abruptly  beauiiTul.    Thicket,  and  rock, 
And  ancient  summer-house,  and  sheeted  foam, 
All  exquisitely  btent,  while  deafeoing  sound 
Of  torrents  battling  with  their  ruffian  foes, 
Filled  the  admiring  gaze  with  awe,  and  wrougbi 
A  dim  forgetfDlDess  of  all  besides.  — 

Thee  too  I  found,  within  thy  sylran  home 

Whose  music  thrilled  my  heart,  when  life  was  new, 
Wordsworth !  with  wild  enchantment  circled  roond 
In  love  with  nature's  self,  and  she  with  thee.  — 
Thy  ready  hand,  that,  from  the  landscape,  culled 
Its  long  familiar  charms,  rock,  tree,  and  spire. 
With  kindness,  half  paternal,  leading  on 
My  stranger  footsteps  through  the  garden-walk, 
llid  shrubs  and  flowers,  that  from  thy  plautiag  grew; 
The  group  of  dear  ones  gathering  round  thy  board, 
She,  the  first  friend,  still  as  in  youth  beloved. 
The  daughter,  sweet  companion,  sons  malure, 
And  &Torite  grandchild,  with  his  treasured  phrase. 
The  evening  lamp,  that  o'er  thy  siker  locks 
And  ample  brow  fell  fitfnlly,  and  touch'd 
Thy  lifled  eye  with  earnestness  of  thought, 
Are  with  me  as  a  picture,  ne'er  to  fade, 
^Till  death  shall  darken  all  material  tbinga. 

L.H.& 
>E,  England,  Aug.  2B,  1840. 


POLITICAL   PROSCRIPTION. 

A  fliTCCEssFiTi.  party  finds  no  greater  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
ita  projected  schemes,  and  retaining  its  ascendency,  than  those 
which  attend  the  distribution  of  the  offices  and  patronage  of  tbe 
government.  That  party  must  have  a  deep  hold  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  and  a  close  sympathy  with  their  most  cheriejied 
opinions,  who  can  begin  and  carry  out  a  work  of  so-called  reform 
by  an  entire  change  of  all  officers  under  the  execatire  control, 
not  to  find  itself,  at  the  recurrence  of  the  next  succeeding  elec- 
tions, from  tbe  coolnen  of  friends  and  the  exasperation  of  enemies, 
in  a  contemptible  minority.    Whatever  may  be  s&id  in  the  heat 
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of  a  political  campaign  of  th«  advantages  of  powor,  the  position 
of  an  opposition  is  always  adrantagftous.  Their  warfare  is  pure- 
ly offenuTe,  and  ihey  have  no  posts  to  cover.  They  occupy  the 
station  of  complete  iriesponsibiUty,  ready  to  talce  advantage  of 
'  every  false  step,  every  impolitic  measnre  of  their  opponents  j  while 
they  can  safely  support  every  measure  which  is  wise  and  popular, 
and  share  the  glory  of  it.  The  whole  mass  of  the  discontented, 
the  restless  and  the  undecided,  by  a  natural  law  of  political  equi- 
Ubrium,  flow  into  their  ranks.  They  may  assail  with  fearless  band 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  state,  and  even  draw  their  political 
capital  from  the  sacred  recesses  of  private  life.  Uncompromising 
hoBtility  is  nothing  but  a  virtuous  indignation  at  abases,  and  cal- 
umny itself  a  jealous  zeal  for  the  purity  of  free  institutions  and 
the  preservation  of  the  constitution.  All  this  an  administration, 
however  composed,  and  pledged  to  whatever  measures,  must  al- 
ways expect  to  encounter ;  and  for  its  successful  issue  it  must 
look,  not  to  fair  concession  and  a  generous  support  which  even  its 
best  measures  may  extort  from  relentless  antagonists,  but  to  the 
inherent  truth  of  its  own  principles,  and  the  sound  policy  of  its 
own  plans,  referred,  unconnected  with  other  ai^krelevant  issues, 
to  the  verdict  of  a  sober  people.  j 

Parties,  though  liable  to  great  abuses,  and  though  they  disturb 
the  action  of  those  nice  balances  of  power,  which  the  constitution 
of  our  country  has  made,  by  swaying  all  the  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment together,  are  not  to  be  deprecated.  Their  invariable  ex- 
istence in  all  free  states,  and  the  Imown  unanimity  of  absolute 
despotisms,  prove  this.  They  are  the  schools  of  political  science) 
and  no  principle  can  he  safely  incorporated  into  the  fabric  of  na- 
tional law  until  it  has  been  digested,  limited,  and  defined  by  the 
earnest  discussions  of  contending  parties.  They  are  the  agents 
of  political  reforms,  and  no  great  advance  can  be  secured  in  the 
science  of  civil  government  but  through  their  instrumentality, 
Snch  ia  the  present  conatitution  of  all  free  states,  that  no  reform 
can  be  successful  until  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  a  party ;  and 
none  can  be  proposed  without  rallying  a  party  around  it.  It  is 
for  the  interest  of  each  party  to  grasp  at  those  principles  which 
are  true,  and  adhere  to  that  line  of  policy  which  is  safe,  as  no 
others  can  be  permanently  popular;  and  when  they  have  been 
sufficiently  canvassed,  and  understood,  so  as  to  win  the  majority  to 
their  support,  they  may  safely  be  incorporated  into  the  action  of 
the  state.  Neither  are  party  contests  in  their  nature  or  tendency 
degrading,  so  long  as  principles  are  at  stake ;  for  they  diffuse 
knowledge,  cultivate  the  popular  mind,  and  aa  they  tend  to  gin 
the  people  larger  liberties,  prepare  them  for  their  enjoyment.  ,ooqIc 
W2  '^ 
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A  change  of  Bdminiitration  entirely  changes  the  relntion  of 
parties.  The  sueceesful  pany,  clogged  with  the  burden  and  revpoo- 
uhility  of  the  state,  now  find  themselves  under  all  the  disadnm- 
tages  under  which  they  defeated  their  opponents.  They  fiod 
themselves  less  efficient,  lees  favored ;  they  leam  how  much  easier 
it  is  to  promise  than  to  fulfil,  to  blame  the  wrong  than  to  do  the 
right,  to  destroy  than  to  create.  It  will  be  a  most  dangerous  mia- 
talte,  not  to  discern  the  distinction  between  the  just  sphere  of  their 
action  as  a  constitutional  government,  and  that  action  aa  an  inter* 
ested  end  prejudiced  party.  This  distinction  is  a  most  necessary 
one,  and  one  which  the  very  reason  of  goverunent  itself  requires  to 
be  made.  If  the  leaders  of  an  administration  carry  all  the  zeal  and 
vindictive  prejudice  of  the  contest  into  the  seats  of  constitutional 
power,  and  make  use  of  the  employments  of  the  state  in  such  a 
way  SB  to  punish  their  refractory  enemies,  and  reward  their  pliant 
friends,  a  jealous  people  will  mark  it,  and  mete  out  to  them  a  just 
reward.  While  the  question  was  an  open  one,  and  victory  the 
fair  prize  of  the  superior  zeal  and  activity  of  the  competitors, 
something  mighOe  pardoned  to  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  but  by  the 
constitutional  a^Bn  of  the  people  at  the  ballot-boxcB,  the  osten- 
sible minority  arft  supposed  to  have  submitted,  and  the  majority, 
m  at  least  their  agents  in  power,  assume  their  places  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  people,  and  as  the  servants  of  the  whole  people.  It 
is  the  policy  of  barbarians  to  carry  all  the  hostile  feelings  sod 
usages  of  war  into  the  regulations  of  solemnly  established  peace ; 
and  eminently  disgraceful  to  draggle  the  dignified  ermine  of  office 
in  the  filthy  pools  of  partisan  prejudice. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  party  who  have  secured  in  their  own 
hands  the  reins  of  power,  for  the  sake  of  showing  a  tittle  modera* 
tion,  to  yield  the  field  of  operations  entirely  to  a  well-organized 
opposition^  Are  they  to  deliver  themselves  at  once  with  tied 
hands  into  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  without  being  permitted 
to  make  a  single  effort  to  retain  their  ascendency,  or  to  put  to 
the  test  of  fair  experiment  those  measures  which  they  are  pledged 
to  support^  By  no  means.  Their  organization  must  be  kept  up, 
their  administration  must  he  sustained.  But  this  must  be  done 
in  their  capacity  as  a  party,  and  not  as  sdministrators  of  the  gov* 
emment.  No  virulence  of  opposition,  no  persecution  however 
unremitting,  and  no  false  charges  however  severe,  must  sway  them 
the  least  from  the  station  of  dignified  moderation  which  they 
occupy  as  rulers.  Every  act  of  an  official  character,  however 
hindered  or  perverted,  must  be  adopted  in  mature,  deliberate  w» 
dom,  shaped  to  meet  every  just  scruple,  and  execated  in  good 
laith.     A  different  course  invades  the  aanctioa  of   all  laws, 
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a  the  force  of  nil  gorenunent,  and  in  fact  changes  the  very 
form  of  goveniment  from  a  democracy,  baaed  upon  a  natJotuJ 
conatitution,  to  a  paUyacTocy,  baaed  upon  the  prejudices  of  a  fac- 
tion. Let  these  principles  then  be  fairly  understood,  and  let  the 
leaders  of  a  party,  whom  a  successful  election  has  placed  in  power, 
know,  tl>at  in  accepting  office  under  the  constitution,  they  Tolun- 
tarily  place  themselrea  under  this  disability,  and  let  them  learn  ia 
the  performance  of  their  official  acts  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
party  out  of  view.  « 

Legislation  must  not  be  controlled  by  the  doubtful  dogmas  of  a 
sect,  nor  hurried  with  that  precipitation,  which  will  prevent  the 
people  at  frequent  elections  from  expressing  their  opinions  upon  it ; 
audtheactionof  the  executive,  justly  regarded  with  jealousy,  should 
not  be  influenced  by  self-interest  or  partisan  interest.  The  em- 
ployments of  government  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  perqni- 
aitee  of  power,  to  be  dealt  out  to  those  who  have  been  most 
active  in  the  political  campaign.  Where  the  prmciples  of  the 
administration  come  lawfully  into  contact  with  the  action  of  any 
Bubordioate  officer,  it  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  that  administra- 
tion to  have  such  an  officer  as  will  represent  and  promote  its 
views.  The  executive  has  an  undoubted  ^ight  to  select  his  advi- 
sers, and  those  concerned  with  him  in  maturing  projects  of  state, 
and  exercising  discretionary  powers.  But  why  should  these 
reasons  justify  a  removal  of  the  thousand  inferior  officers,  upon 
whose  competency,  faithfulness  and  integrity,  rests  no  shade  of 
suspicion,  and  whose  duties  and  liabilities,  defined  by  law,  never 
come  into  contact  with  the  harmonious  action  of  any  constitutional 
administration  I  A  deputy-postmaster  in  Iowa  may  assort  the 
United  States  mails  once  a  fortnight,  and  attend  to  the  other 
duties  of  his  petty  station,  as  faithfully  to  his  employers,  if  he  be 
a  friend  to  free  trade,  as  he  could,  were  he  an  advocate  of  protec- 
tion. A  tide-waiter  on  the  coast  of  Florida  may  be  vigilant  and 
punctual,  be  he  a  national  bank  man,  or  national  treasury  man  ; 
and  a  laborer  on  a  public  building  in  Washington  or  New  York 
may  carry  his  hod  as  steadily,  whether  or  not  he  considers  the 
Hero  of  New  Orleana  a  greater  hero  than  the  Hero  of  Tippecanoe. 

A  free  government  does  not  require  tools  to  operate  with,  bnt 
free  men  hampered  by  no  pledges  and  no  bribes,  and  to  dictate 
their  political  faith  is  as  absurd  and  as  unjust,  as  to  dictate  their 
religious  beUef.  A  just  rotation  cannot  be  made  the  vindication 
of  such  a  practice,  when  it  leaves  untouched  all  those  officers, 
whose  long  and  arduous  services  require  relief,  or  whose  large 
oaoluments  ought  to  have  satisfied  them,  snd  assails  those,  the 
very  tenure  of  whose  offices  would,  after  a  short  period,  biiag 
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tfaem  before  the  diicretioituY  power  of  the  exmatipo.  Neither 
Gsn  it  be  claimed  that  the  (afety  of  the  admiDistrtttion  requires 
such  meaBiires  ;  or  that  it  is  a  natural  right  to  prefer  friends  to 
enemies ;  because  that  adminiatration,  the  inhereat  eoimdneM  of 
whose  principles  cannot  make  it  secure,  can  never  be  rendered 
more  safe  by  bribery  or  intimidation ;  and  because  no  man  in  a 
free  community  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  enemy,  or  to  have  for- 
feited a  single  favor  for  an  honest  difference  of  opinion,  or  a  firm 
and  open  expression  of  it.  The  only  remaining  argument  in  favor 
of  political  proscription  —  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  etation 
over  the  country  partisan  agents,  to  assist  in  carrying  on  elec- 
tioneering  schemes,  and  disturb,  with  undue  influence,  those  sol- 
emn ultimate  tribunals  of  all  human  power,  popular  elections  — 
may  be  whispered  to  the  initiated,  but  not  proclaimed  aloud  to 
the  world,  while  the  standatd  of  national  virtue  remains  at  its 
present  level.  An  administration  that  cannot  throw  aside  its  par- 
tisan charaeter,  but  takes  the  advantage  of  the  power  cMnmitted 
to  it  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  few, 
justly  forfeits  the  support  of  a  virtuous  constituency. 

The  evils  of  political  proscription  are  two-fold.  In  the  first 
place,  it  generally  operates  to  defeat  the  very  objects  proposed  in 
resorting  to  it.  True,  it  may  secure  a  few  friends,  but  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  as  many  enemies  exasperated,  and  thrice  as  many  friends 
cooled  or  disaffected.  The  very  supporters  it  gains,  forfeit  their 
efficiency.  The  private  citizen,  who,  by  the  weight  of  his  influ- 
ence, or  the  foree  of  his  talents,  could  sway  the  willing  minds  of 
thousands,  after  be  has  accepted  office  throws  a  shade  of  suspicion 
Over  his  past  sincerity,  and  loses  his  present  power,  as  all  his  zeal 
will  only  be  thought  a  zeal  for  his  craft.  While  he,  with  all  doe 
disinterestedness,  is  battling  for  principles,  the  shrewd  practical 
minds  of  the  people  cannot  but  suspect,  he  is  working  for  his 
bread.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  to  whom  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  place  descends  into  the  conflict,  his  eloquent  invectives 
at  public  abuses  heated  and  pointed  by  his  own  private  gfriefs, 
free  to  assail  his  antagonists  without  the  stigma  of  an  office-holder. 
Pew  parties  can  retain  their  ascendency  after  adopting  a  system 
of  general  proscription.  Many  a  successful  faction  has  split  on 
this  very  rock.  And  even  these  great  parties,  whose  principles 
have  harmonized  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of 
the  government,  have  been  doomed  to  witness  the  defeat  of  theii 
most  salutary  measures,  owing  to  the  abuses  which  have  crept 
into  their  modes  of  administration. 

In  the  next  place,  the  general  influence  of  the  practice  upon  the 
national  mind  is  most  demoralizing.    No  true  freedom  can  be 
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long  enjoyed  wilhoitt  high-souled  rirtae ;  and  anything  which 
tarnishei  the  national  virtue,  lays  the  foundation  for  national  de- 
gradation. When  it  ia  expected  that  every  change  in  the  opinions 
of  the  people,  aa  expressed  at  their  elections,  will  be  followed  by 
a  ftesh  distribution  of  offices,  thouaande  are  interested  to  stir  the 
waves  of  party  strife,  to  plunge  headlong  into  indiKrimiqate  op- 
poBilion,  reckless  if  in  the  change  they  bring  about,  the  wisest 
meaanres  be  defeated  and  the  very  safety  of  the  state  endangered. 
They  seize  the  wheel  of  political  chance,  and  turn  it  fast  and  furi- 
ous for  the  sake  of  bringing  up  the  side  of  their  own  fortunes; 
though  the  barmony  of  the  state  be  disturbed,  and  ever  recurring 
experiments  in  legislation  prevent  the  quiet  results  of  sjny.  The 
hope  which  the  division  of  spoils  holds  out,  will  be  temptation 
enough  for  the  restless  and  ambitious,  to  preach  that  odious  doc- 
trine, change  for  the  sake  of  change. 

Few  men  are  too  humble  or  too  modest  not  to  expect  some  pit- 
tance of  government  favor ;  and  hence  whole  crowds  leave  the 
■low  and  toilsome  pursuits  of  honest  industry  to  stake  their  doubt- 
ful fortunes  upon  the  turn  of  the  great  political  lottery.  If  opin> 
ioDs  are  made  the  tests  of  favors,  they  can  be  shaped  to  order. 
Men  sunender  their  independence  and  fall  into  mental  servility, 
while  they  leave  their  opinions  to  follow  their  interests.  Thus  are 
the  liberties  of  the  people  insidiously  attacked  in  their  least  guarded 
poinls ;  as  every  power  which  interferes  with  the  free  action  of 
the  individoal  will,  be  it  open  force,  bribery,  or  secret  influence, 
makes  the  nation  so  much  the  less  a  free  nation,  though  the  forms 
of  its  government  and  institutions  remain  untouched.  Men  who 
■re  virtuous  as  private  citizens,  once  satisfied  with  a  bribe,  laugh 
at  (he  dupes  who  believe  in  political  virtue,  the  whole  secret  of 
which  they  imagine  they  have  come  to  understand ;  lose  all  trust 
in  man ;  and  aetnally  beeome  the  true  exponents  of  their  own  false 
faith.  The  corruption  of  individual  character  taints  the  general 
mass.  Politics  come  to  he  regarded  as  a  game,  a  system  of  in- 
trigue ;  political  zeal  beeomes  a  low  eeramble  for  place  j  and  the 
nnited  vocifetationa  of  interested  office-seetcers,  through  theii  al- 
most incredible  numbers  and  wide  extent,  swell  into  such  a  tnmult 
ai  to  be  mistaken  for  the  voice  of  pnbUc  opinion,  and  the  sponta- 
neous eipreiiion  of  national  enthusiasm.  Can  there  be  now  any 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  clamor  and  excitement  of  the  l^e 
elections,  when  we  count  up  the  thousands  who  have  betrayed 
their  real  motives  by  soliciting  office  \ 

These  evils  are  becoming  constantly  more  aggravated.     Every 


Btration  thinks  itself  justified  by  the  law  of  self-defence  to     t  . 
go  a  little  farther  than  its  predecessors.    What  the  one  did  wita  -^ 
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&  hidden  and  cantionB  haod,  the  other,  throwing  bH  contrary 
proinisea  to  the  winds,  does  unbluBhio^ly  Bnd  ftt  once.  The  peo- 
ple demand  compromise,  and  are  unwilling  to  be  duped  nny  more 
into  a  long  and  exciting  contest  which  only  ends  in  providing  for 
the  necessities  of  a  few  managing  politiciana. 

The  remedy  must  be  a  fundamental  one.  No  faint  promises, 
made  in  hopeless  miaority,  and  forgotten  in  a  triumphing  majority, 
no  trace  proclaimed  when  the  battle  went  hard,  and  broken  when 
it  had  furnished  an  advantage,  will  produce  the  effect.  No  attempt 
to  legitimatize  a  practice  fundamentally  wrong,  no  dressing  up  in 
shows  of  virtue  a  naked  evil,  can  render  it  less  repugnant  to  the 
popular  moral  sense.  It  will  be  useless  to  screen  the  glaring  in- 
consistency it  betrays,  by  reducing  it  to  a  system  and  prescribing 
to  it  limitationt. 

It  is  uDJust  to  limit  its  victims  to  those  who  have  interfered  m 
elections,  because  if  such  interference  has  not  proceeded  to  a 
criminal  length,  it  is  but  the  exercise  of  a  dear  right ;  and  if  it  has, 
such  a  process  calls  into  being  a  detestable  secret  inquisitioa, 
which  condemns  every  man  whom  a  secret  enemy,  or  a  restless 
office-huntei,  sees  fit  to  accuse,  leaving  him  no  opportunity  to 
know  or  confront  his  accuser.  To  make  partisanship  a  ground  of 
dismissal  from  office,  and  then  from  a  host  of  competitors  select 
only  the  warmest  partisans  to  supply  them,  is  an  absurdity  which 
cannot  be  overlooked,  and  an  insult  to  the  nation  which  will  not 
be  forgiven.  It  were  too  nseless  a  subterfuge,  for  an  administra- 
tion to  wash  its  hands  of  the  disgrace  of  such  proceedings,  and 
lay  it  all  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  have  called  for  such  changes. 
It  is  the  easiest  work  in  the  world  to  procure  the  showy  influence 
of  names  ;  and  the  people  would  never  dream  of  asking  for  a  re- 
moval from  office  for  political  opinion's  sake,  if  it  were  not  given 
out  in  high  places,  openly  or  tacitly,  that  such  would  constitute 
a  reason  for  dismission.  Men  will  always  be  found  willing  to 
ask  for,  what  government  is  willing  to  concede. 

As  the  evils  of  political  proscription  have  grown  out  of  a  stretch 
of  constitutional  power,  their  correction  must  proceed  from  a  res- 
toration of  constitutional  purity.  We  think  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived  for  a  reform  which  iias  long  been  needed  in  this  feature  of 
our  political  system.  It  is  well  known  that  the  power  of  removal 
from  office  by  the  President  is  not  contained  in  any  express  term* 
in  the  Constitution.  "It  is,"  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "a  striking 
fact  in  the  constitutional  history  of  our  government,  that  a  power 
BO  transcendant  as  that  which  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent alone  the  tenure  of  every  executive  officer  appointed  by  the 
President  and  Senate,  should  depend  upon  inference  mcrelyr" 
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We  do  not  tneui,  however,  to  ii^ipuga  the  BonndncBB  of  the 
cODstr action  which  has  conferred  this  power  upon  the  Execu- 
tive, with  general  acquiescence  ever  since  the  celebrated  diacua* 
aion  given  to  the  subject  by  the  firat  Congreea  that  aaaembled 
undei  the  Constitution.  The  power  of  removal  is  indeed  an  ea> 
aential  element  of  that  responsibility  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  laws,  which  is  the  primary  principle  of  vitality  and  health  of 
the  Presidential  office.  The  power  of  appointment  we  should 
be  glad  to  Bee  largely  curtailed,  by  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  popular  election.  But  the  removal  of  a  public  officer  for  any 
other  motive  than  a  sincere  and  single  regard  to  the  more  effi- 
cient administration  of  the  laws,  to  whatever  extent  either  party 
may  have  participated  in  the  practice,  we  regard,  as  we  have  al- 
ways regarded,  aa  a  gross  violation  of  the  true  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  well  as  of  the  true  apirit  of  democratic  institutions. 
And  there  is  do  point  on  which  a  President  ought  to  be  held  to  a 
more  severe  accountability  than  this.  When  an  officer  haa  re- 
ceived an  appointment,  the  transaction,  bo  far  as  regards  the  Ex- 
ecutive, should  be  regarded,  not  as  a  favor,  but  aa  a  contract, 
whereby  for  a  specified  compensation  he  agrees  to  perform  speci- 
fied Bewices.  If  the  compensation  be  too  large,  or  if  the  limita- 
tion as  to  time  he  indefinite,  or  if  the  public  good  require  the 
abolition  of  the  office,  or  any  change  in  its  functiona  or  tenure, 
it  becomes  a  subject  more  properly  for  legislative,  and  not  execu- 
tive action. 

The  present  is  a  favorable  period  for  the  generation  of  a  more 
correct  public  opinion  in  reference  to  this  subject.  The  profes- 
■ion  of  a  prbciple  which  they  have  shamefully  violated  in  prac. 
tice,  of  opposition  to  that  political  proscription  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  was  an  important  element  of  moral  strength  to  the  Whig 
party  in  the  late  Presidential  contest.  The  country  is  indignant 
and  disgasted  at  the  rapacity  with  which,  immediately  on  their 
accession  to  power,  they  sprang  upon  the  spoils  of  the  official 
patronage  which  their  success  placed  at  their  disposal.  A  "  rad- 
ical reform"  ia  imperatively  called  for  in  this  matter.  The  disin- 
terested people  require  it.  That  administration  will  obtain  a  de> 
cided  advantage,  that  adopts  it  as  its  watchword.  It  will  tend  to 
purify  the  very  sources  of  political  power,  and  make  popular 
elections,  entirely  disconnected  from  the  management  of  design- 
ing men,  what  they  always  should  be,  but  what  they  always  are 
not,  a  true  test  of  popular  opinion,  and  a  safe  basis  of  general 
legislation.  That  party  who  would,  in  the  doubtful  and  almost 
equal  contest,  attain  a  permanent  success,  must  cling  fast  to  thoae 
principles  which  are  true  and  right,  and  learn  wisdom  from  theil 
own,  a*  well  as  the  blunders  of  their  foes.  >-' 
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POLITICAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL." 
No.  XXVI. 

FkAHCIS  ThOKjU,   of  TAiMTUJlD. 

Tbb  subject  of  the  present  Bketch,  Iftte  &  distinguished  meta- 
ber  of  the  House  of  Repre  sen  tat  ires,  sod  at  the  present  time 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratio  Partf  for  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor of  his  State,  was  bom  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  Feb- 
ruary 3d,  1799.  He  is  still,  thecefore,  on  the  younger  side  of 
the  age  of  forty-three.  He  is  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Thomas, 
a  highly  respectable  planter  oi  farmer  of  Frederic  County.  His 
grandfather,  Francis  Thomas,  whose  life  was  similarly  devoted 
to  the  useful  and  honorable  pursuits  of  agriculture,  died  recently 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-four,  near  Amsterdam,  Botetourt 
County,  Virginia.  On  the  side  of  his  mother,  Mr.  Thomas  is 
directly  descended  from  the  Rev.  James  McGill,  a  clergyman  oi 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  was  one  of  the  early  set* 
tiers  of  the  colony,  to  which  he  emigrated  from  Scotland.  He 
was  a  man  highly  distinguished  for  his  talents,  piety,  and  infiu- 
ence,  and  died  on  the  Elkridge,  Anne  Arundel  County. 

Colonel  John  Thomas,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice, 
Iras  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  Mary- 
land. He  was  a  man  of  a  high  order  of  abilities,  with  a  remark- 
ably quick  and  accurate  penetration  into  human  character,  and 
himself  endowed  with  a  rare  degree  of  eneigy,  firmness  and  alae- 
ritf  of  mind.  Few  men  exercised  an  equal  influence  on  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  of  his  State.  He  was  a  zealous  supporter 
of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  or  Democratic  party,  and  by 
the  high  standing  acquired  by  bis  character  and  conduct,  laid  a 
broad  and  useful  foundation  for  the  popularity  which  has  siaee 
attached  itself  to  his  son,  and  carried  him  forward  on  his  career 
of  public  life,  sustaining  him,  and  yielding  a  material  aid,  at  eveif 
difficulty  he  has  had  to  encounter  in  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  received  e  part  of  his  education  at  an  academy  in 
his  native  county,  and  its  completion  at  St.  John's  College  at 
Annapolis,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rer.  T.  McDowell,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  instructer.  On  the  close  of  his  collegiate 
course,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  Alexander  C. 
Magruder,  of  Annapolis,  one  of  the  ablest  jurists,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  purest  men,  in  the  Union.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Frederic  County  in  1820,  and  early  gave  evidence  of  abilities 
which  promised  to  raise  him  to  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
his  profession,  as  well  as  in  the  kindred  porsuits  of  political  life. 

*  The  GDgnTing  designed  to  sccompany  the  present  memoir  wm  given  in  our 
laataiunber.    SeeD.A.  f«rBepleinber,p.  304. 
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He  WBs  not  peimittad  to  remun  long  in  the  prirkte  pradtiee 
of  the  ptofesiiou.  He  wu  aoon  ■elected  by  the  leading  men  of 
the  Republicsn  pwty  u  a  fitting  rapioBeBtstiTe  of  his  county  in 
the  Legislature ;  and  was  accordingly  elected  to  the  Houk  of 
Delegates  in  the  fall  of  1S22,  receiving  the  highest  vote  among 
sixteen  candidates.  After  one  flesaion,  in  the  proceedings  of 
which  be  took  an  active  and  useful  part,  he  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  his  profession,  and  declined  a  re>election  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  1823.  In  1827,  however,  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
HouM  of  Delegates,  having  been  nominated  hy  his  Democratic 
friends  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  strength  of  his  ability  in 
debate  to  the  support  of  the  Jackson  interest  in  the  discussions  of 
the  day.  The  first  vote  he  had  ever  cast  in  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion had  been  given  to  General  Jackson  in  1824.  He  did  not  ful 
to  sustain  a  position  in  the  body  equal  to  the  expectations  of  his 
friends,  and  ^e  general  reputation  he  had  already  acquired  at  the 
bar.  In  the  following  year  the  Democratic  ticket  was  defeated  in 
Frederic ;  nor  did  Mr.  Thomas's  personal  popularity  prevent  his 
shaiing  the  fate  of  his  colleagues.  At  the  ensuing  election,  how- 
ever, 1829,  he  was  again  returned,  and  received,  at  the  hands  of 
the  Democratic  porty  in  the  House,  the  honor  of  being  chosen  ita 
Speaker — the  duties  of  which  station  few  men  could  be  better 
qualified  to  discharge  with  ability,  promptitude  and  dignity. 

The  western  district  of  Maryland  was  at  that  time  represented 
in  Congress  by  Mr.  Sprigg.  Many  of  the  leadmg  members  of  the 
Democratic  party,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Thomas's  desire  to  be  left 
to  the  pursuits  of  private  life,  were  anxious  to  substitute  him,  in 
1829,  in  the  place  of  the  former,  with  whose  opinions  and  course 
they  were  not  entirely  satisfied.  Mr.  Thomas  declined,  however, 
being  brought  out  as  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Sprigg.  But 
in  1831,  that  gentleman  having  decidedly  abandoned  the  support, 
of  General  Jackson's  administration,  on  account  of  the  leading 
principles  hy  which  it  was  characterized,  of  hostility  to  a  high 
tarif,  to  a  national  bank,  and  to  the  prosecution  of  a  system  of 
internal  improvement  within  the  States  hy  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government,  Mr.  Thomas  could  no  longer  feel  himself 
justifiable  to  his  own  sense  of  duty  to  the  cause  of  those  princi- 
ples, in  refusing  himself  to  die  general  wish  of  hie  political  friends- 
He  was  successful  in  the  contest,  and  went  to  Congress,  in  1831, 
an  earnest  opponent  of  a  bank,  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  enthasi- 
aatic  in  the  support  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  General  Jack- 
son's celebrated  Veto  upon  the  whole  system  of  Federal  internal 
impiovements,  as  represented  in  the  bill  which  bad  been  sent  to 
Vol.  IX.  No.  XL— X 
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him  Kt  the  first  Session  of  Congress  under  his  admi&istrHtion,  fat 
the  construction  of  the  MajrsriUe  and  RocIcnUe  Road. 

In  the  House  of  Represeutatives  Mr.  TIuhubb  has  maintained  n 
distinguished  poution.  Me  has  held  a  seat  in  that  body  from  the 
time  of  his  first  election  to  the  close  of  the  last  Congress.  Ha 
has  always  been  recogoised  as  one  of  the  most  able  end  inflnen- 
tial  among  the  leading  members  of  the  party  sopporting  the  but 
two  administrations  in  that  body.  In  1832,  he  was  an  active  mem* 
her  of  the  Committee  of  which  Mr.  Clayton  was  Chairman,  on  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  1833,  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  same  Committee,  now  reconstituted  with  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority, which  proceeded  to  Fhilsdelphia  to  investigate  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Bank,  and  through  which  the  gross  indignity  was 
offered  to  Congress  and  the  nation,  by  that  insiitntion,  then  in  the 
height  of  its  power  and  arrogance,  of  refusing  to  permit  the  in- 
vestigation they  were  commissioned  to  make.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  originated  the  plan  by  whieh  the 
boundary  eontioTersy  between  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  proceed  even  to  the  extremity  <rf 
an  armed  collision,  was  amicably  and  satisfactorily  adjusted;  and 
among  other  Taluable  legislative  documents  which  have  proceeded 
from  his  pen,  he  was  the  author  of  an  elaborate  and  able  report  on 
this  subject.  Without  entering  into  farther  details  of  his  Con- 
gressional life,  it  will  suffice  to  say,  that  Mr.  Thomas  has  on  all  oc- 
casions maintained  an  unswerving  consistency  with  the  prtnci{des 
he  was  elected  to  represent,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  has  al- 
ways diown  himself  one  of  their  most  eloquent  and  ready,  as  well 
as  one  of  their  most  faithful  advocates.  Hia  course  in  Congress 
has  been  all  that  was  calculated  to  perpetOlBte  and  strengdien  that 
popularity  among  his  constituents  which  he  has  possessed  in  an 
unusual  degree,  as  well  as  to  extend  it  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
district  more  immediately  represented  by  him,  and  to  make  him 
an  object  of  just  pride  to  the  people  of  his  native  State.  And  few 
public  men,  actively  engaged  in  political  contests  so  violent  as 
those  which  have  marked  the  period  since  his  entrance  into  Cm- 
gress,  have  succeeded  in  an  etLual  degree  in  securing,  with  the 
confidence  and  attachment  of  their  own  friends,  the  high  personal 
respect  of  every  opponent. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  at  the  present  time  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  his  State  for  the  office  of  Governor  —  the  election 
to  which  takes  place  early  in  the  month  in  which  this  brief  and 
sUght  persona]  memoir  appears.  If  destined  to  the  success  whieh 
we  sincerely  hope  he  may  attain,  we  feel  abundantly  safe  m  the 
prediction,  that  Maryland  will  find  in  his  administration  every  rea- 
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wm  for  pride  ud  ntitfaetion  in  her  choice.  Hia  opponent  ia  a. 
gentlemen  of  eminent  abilitiei,  and  of  character  wbich  similerly 
eommenda  itaelf  to  the  respect  of  party  foea  aa  well  es  frienda, 
Mr.  W.  Goat  Johnson ;  between  whom  and  Mr.  Thomas  e  gen- 
erous rivalry  of  political  exertions,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  di- 
vision  of  perties,  hes  foranumber  of  years  exiated  —  oneeaaeDp- 
portei  and  the  other  as  an  opponent  of  the  late  BdministratJon  in 
Congreas.  Both  ere  young  men,  and  together  they  may  be  taken  as 
•econd  to  nooea^rein  their  State.  Thepreeent  contest  is  con- 
ducted  between  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  both,  and  which  we 
should  be  glxd  to  see  in  eirailar  appoaitiras  of  candidate^^  more 
generaUy  adopted.  With  personal  feelinga  entirely  of  a  friendly 
character,  they  traverse  the  State  ti^ether,  meeting  the  people, 
assembled  without  distinction  of  party,  in  fair,  manly  and  cour- 
teous public  debate  —  the  very  chivalry  of  politics.  Though  this 
mode  of  conducting  an  election  canvass  is  the  usual  one  in  many 
parts  of  the  Union  for  other  offices,  and  especially  between  com- 
peting candidatee  for  Congresa,  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lecent  practice  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
adoption  before  in  the  gubernatorial  elections  in  any  of  the  States. 
In  the  present  case,  it  was  adopted  on  the  invitation  of  Mr- 
Thomas,  promptly  and  gallantly  accepted  by  his  worthy  opponent. 
Arrangements  were  made  between  the  two  gentlemen,  whereby 
they  were  to  appear  together  before  the  people  at  twenty  different 
places,  within  a  period  of  about  five  weeks,  from  the  28th  of  Aug. 
to  the  4th  of  Oct.,  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  days  respectively 
appointed  for  each  meeting.  These  places  being  distributed  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  State,  and  ample  notice  of  the  utonge- 
meut  beiog  published  through  all  the  papers  of  both  parties,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  voting  people  of  the  State  will 
thus  he  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves,  with  their  own  eyes  and 
ears,  which  of  the  two  they  will  prefer  to  elevate  to  the  honor  of 
its  chief  magistracy.  The  election  is  one  of  very  great  local  im- 
portsDce.  The  most  important  element  in  it  will  probably  be  the 
question  of  the  public  works — Mr.  Thomas  having  always  zeal- 
oualy  opposed  that  aystem  of  extravagant  loana  of  the  State  credit 
to  corporations  for  the  construction  of  these  worics,  vrb'tcV  has  led 
Maryland  into  ber  present  embarrassed  and  suffering  position. 
The  fact  of  his  having  been  choaen,  a  few  yeara  aince,  President 
<tf  the  great  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company,  has  made  no 
change  in  his  views  on  this  subject,  which  he  thus  reasserts  in 
the  letter  (August  7th)  in  which  he  accepted  the  nomination  tea- 
dered  to  him  «n  behalf  of  the  Demoentio  Sute  Conventioa : 


.oogic 
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"  The  office  of  Chief  Slagutnta  rfHaiyluul  ii,  M  ill  times, one  of  vbbi 
importance;  and  it  would  be,  nodet  ordiutiy  ciicnmataacea,  coiuddeied  bj 
me  a  most  gmlefol  compliment,  to  be  aelected  by  my  fristids  aa  a  candi- 
date for  that  high  ataiioii.  BatwhenlreSectapcnttiepresaitcoadiiioaDf 
the  State,  I  feel  the  lireliest  gmtitude  to  those  who  hare  thought  me  wor- 
thy the  honor  of  shaiiof  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  all  who  aie  to 
dcTise  measDies  for  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the  erils  cooseqaent  npcn 
gross  mismanagemeai  of  onr  public  affairs. 

"  Haring  unifoTmly  opposed  that  public  policy  which  has  bioaght  this 
Stale  to  a  moat  peitlons  position,  I  make  no  sacrifice  of  fanuei  (pinions  in 
promising  to  exert,  if  elected,  all  the  influence  of  the  station  for  which  I 
am  a  candidate,  to  change  and  refonn  the  system  of  measnies  to  which  (he 
most  casual  obserrei  may  trace  the   public  grierancea  and  embanaw 


The  issae  of  this  contest  will  probably  be  known  to  some  of 
our  readers  before  their  eyes  will  rest  on  due  pa^.  Maryland 
gare  a  formidable  Whig  majority  in  the  general  election  of  last  fall, 
and  Ut.  Thomas's  competitor  starts  in  the  contest  with  these  heavy 
odds  in  his  favor.  If  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  the  general 
course  of  the  elections  of  the  present  year,  since  the  ezhanstion 
of  the  astonishing  popular  delusion  of  last  year — and  especially 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  see  an  omen  in  the  total  revolution  which 
has  within  a  few  days  swept  the  State  of  Maine — we  are  inclined 
to  entertain  a  hope  that  the  Democracy  of  Maryland,  notwith- 
standing Xb.6  decided  Whig  character  of  the  State,  may  do  itself 
the  honor,  and  the  State  the  benefit,  of  placing  in  its  execntire 
chaii  one  of  the  worthiest  of  its  sooa,  in  the  person  of  F&ancis 
TaoKis. 
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FoEBOo  the  hope  to  win  a  maiden's  heart 

With  diamond's  sheen,  oi  glittering  gifts  of  gold; 
Love  most  be  freely  given,  to  impart 

lu  purest  joys  —  these  never  can  be  sold. 
Though  wealth  the  praises  of  the  crowd  may  boy, 

For  beans  a  dearer,  holier  price  is  paid ; 
True  love  for  lore,  aiLd  unfeigned  sigh  for  sigh. 

These  are  &t  treasnres  t^t  may  win  a  maid '.  ^ 

I.J,  lyGooj^lc 
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Yonth,  dost  them  draad  to  w«f  Lon'i  holy  dhain  1 

Oh,  cmb  this  idle  feuwitk  iroD  will! 
From  goilt  alme  rach  hnTen-witNight  links  TMtikin ! 

And  Freedom  bomid  with  fiowen  is  Freedom  itilL 
L17  thy  heart'i  offering  on  <ma  ncred  shrine  — 

Yield  thy  heart's  homage  to  otu  gentle  brid»— 
And  if  she  bom  with  lore-lit  fire  like  thine, 

The  mnraal  joy  will  keep  thee  by  her  side. 

Wben  ihon  shalt  hear  the  prompting  Angel's  rtnee, 

That  "still,  small  voice,"  that  bids  thee  Iitb  and  lore, 
Let  beaaty,  sense,  and  feeling,  gnide  thy  choice, 

And  earth  will  smile,  and  hearen  will  approre. 
Thus  I,  to  whom  this  blessed  troth  was  taught, 

Baye  chosen,  to  cheer  the  weary  road  of  life, 
A  child  in  years,  with  erery  beauty  franght, 

Who  bean  not  yet  the  tender  name  of  wife. 

My  earthly  joy  ii  [kow  her  only  care — 

For  me  the  treasures  of  mind,  form,  and  ftea ; 
To  others  cold,  she  only  leans  to  share 

Toluptnoua  warmth,  when  twined  in  my  embrace; 
And  yet,  that  time  may  bring  no  fatal  chill. 

Nor  too  mach  weakness  bid  Lore's  dream  depart, 
She  gitinta  each  favor  as  a  &vot  still 

To  be  remembered  with  a  grateful  heart 

That  heart  hath  not  been  dolled  by  wild  ezccM — 

It  beats  with  jof  whene'er  om  i^ancea  meet; 
It  thrills  with  rapture,  when  her  small  feet  preM 

Beneath  the  table  'gainst  her  lover's  feet; 
The  mellow  fruit  her  rosy  lips  have  tried  — 

The  goblet  she  hath  hallowed  with  a  kiaa — 
The  budding  breast  she  ever  seeks  to  hide  — 

Yes,  each  and  all  are  ministers  of  bliss ! 

And  when  at  evening's  silent,  social  hour, 

With  bashfiil  pride,  she  murmors  forth  her  love, 
I  ask  not  kisses — words  alone  have  power 

To  lift  my  spirit  to  the  realms  above- 
How  brightly  round  her  plays  the  light  of  mind  1 

New  charms  in  every  sparkling  thought  I  see ! 
Oh,  purest,  fairest  of  fair  womankind, 

Thy  only  fault  is  too  much  love  for  me ! 

When  passion  urges  to  the  rapturous  kiss, 
Respect  still  bids  me  the  warm  wish  caiign; 

L-ijitzedtyGoOJ^IC 
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Be  wiM,  oh  jaaih,  utd  Itan  co  nuka  it  thina. 
And  wh«&  thy  thread  of  life  u  ipun  bdow, 

And  wbea  the  utgel  Death  ihall  ml  thine  e^ee, 
FromloTe'iembrmee(hou1t  pMt  ftway— nor  kncnr 

A  difftnoc*  'twixt  thi>  earth  and  FuadiM. 

J.E.A. 


THE  FIBST  HEETINO  OF  JEFFERSON  AND  BDSR.' 

Tbb  followiDg  anecdote  was  related  by  Mr.  Jefierson  to  the 
writer,  while  on  a  rmt  to  Mtmticello,  in  the  year  1822.  It  waa 
told  in  illuetration  of  an  opinion  advanced  by  die  fonner  in  rela- 
tion to  phyaiognomy,  that  althongh  it  waa  but  folly  to  attempt  a 
ayatem  of  jodging  character  from  any  paiticnlar  conformation  of 
featoiei,  yet  the  eye  wa«  an  unerring  index  of  the  soul,  and  no 
training  on  the  part  of  ita  poaaesaor  could  prevent  it  from  di^ 
cloaiog  hia  true  moral  nature  to  a  akilful  observer.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  repeat  the  anecdote  in  the  exact  words  of  the  illuBtriona 
narrator. 

During  my  attendance  on  aome  one  of  the  earliest  sessions  of 
the  Continental  Congreea  at  Philadelphia,  said  Mr.  J.,  I  chanced 
to  dine  one  day  at  a  public  house  where  several  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  abroad,  all  entire  strangers  to  me,  had  juat  ar- 
rived in  the  city.  Among  these  was  a  gentleman  who  became 
aeated  directly  opposite  to  me  at  the  table,  and  ^o  soon  attracted 
my  observation  by  his  peculiar  and  remarkable  countenance,  and 
especially  by  his  singularly  restless  and  subtly  quivering  eye, 
which  to  me  threw  oS  an  expression  extremely  sinister ;  for  1 
bad  ever  noted,  that  an  eye  of  tliis  character  indicated  moral  ob- 
liquity  of  heart,  and  this  kind  of  eye  he  possessed  jn  a  more  em- 
inent degree  than  any  I  had  ever  seen.  So  strong,  indeed,  were 
my  impressions  in  the  caae,  that  I  felt  no  hesitation  in  making  up 
for  myself  a  decided  opinion  of  the  trae  character  of  the  man  be- 
fore me,  though,  as  before  mentioned,  then  unknown  to  roe,  even 
liy  name. 

*  T)tit  interasting  utd  remarkable  ■aecdote,  vliieh  has  Aever  before,  to  oar 
knovledge,  been  pnbluhed,  it  CMnmoBieated  to  the  Denoenitie  Berieir  Ij  a 
grntlenuD  oTliigli  respeeUlulilr,  on  whose  lUlement  iti  truth  a  unqaettionable, 
Mr.  D.  P.  Thompion,  of  Montpellur,  VtnuoBt,  fcBmerly  for  naaf  jeara  a  neigh 
tacn^fhendflfHr.  Jeflersoa Ec  D.  K. 
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After  retiring  to  the  private  room  of  the  friend  at  whose  invi- 
tatioD  I  had  dined  there,  he  asked  me,  with  an  air  of  curiosity,  if 
I  noticed  the  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  to  me  at  the  tahle  we 
had  just  left ;  and  if  so,  what  was  my  opinion  of  him.1 

I  replied,  that  I  had  not  only  noticed  the  man,  but  formed  a  de* 
cided  opinion  of  him,  and  that  was,  that  his  true  character  might 
be  expressed  in  three  words — tolintsi,  cunning,  and;>er^y. 

**  Why,  sir,"  said  my  friend,  in  surprise,  "you  cannot  know  the 
man  of  whom  you  are  speaking — it  is  Mr.  Burr,  the  greatest 
lawyer  in  New  York." 

"  I  wilt  not  alter  my  opinion  for  all  that,"  I  remarked.  "  I  have 
never  known  such  an  eye  as  his  in  an  honest  man's  head ;  and 
whatever  may  be  his  present  eminence,  and  fair  reputation,  1  will 
venture  the  prediction,  that  he  will  yet  be  known  as  a  villain." 

In  after  times,  continued  Mr.  J.  to  me,  I  had  frequent  reason  to 
recall  my  first  impressions  of  the  true  character  of  Aaron  Burr. 

MoNTPEUBB,  Vt.,  Sept.,  1841.  D.  P.  T. 


THE  UGHT  OP  LIFE. 


rmaE^  a  light  on  the  ahrine  of  the  Qenius  e£  Fame, 

That  she  wares  where  her  funes  bsTe  their  glory  nnfuilad; 
But  it  bnrns  wiih  a  mocking  and  flickering  flame, 

And  dies  ia  the  damps  Jrom  the  gnve,  of  the  world. 
There's  a  light  lifted  high  oa  the  rampailB  of  Power, 

Where  her  blood-clotted  baitlemenu  frown  on  the  sky; 
Bnt  that  ray  shall  sink  down  with  each  tottering  tower. 

And  dark  'mid  the  doom  of  the  nnivenw  lie. 
There's  a  light  gleaming  out  from  the  a>fleTs  (^  Wealth, 

And  gildiog  with  lustre  her  pompous  array ; 
But  its  gleam  shall  all  fade  when  with  terrible  stetdth 

Eternity  hurries  Time's  treaaures  away. 

These  lights  of  the  earth  are  bat  tapeis  of  Death, 

And  bum  from  miasmas  that  kill  as  they  glow; 
They  live  by  a  vapor,  they  die  by  a  breath. 

And  lure  all  who  trust  them  to  darkness  and  wo. 
But  the  light  of  the  Crow  is  the  lamp  of  our  life, 

And  higher  shall  blaze  as  Death's  lapeis  go  down; 
Twill  guide,  when  the  elements  die  in  their  strife,  ,-.  . 

To  heaven's  sure  riches,  its  temple  sad  erawn.     iizedi;>A_TOOglC 
Noawicn,  Coim. 


[Oetoko, 


ANTHON'S  DICTIONAKY  AND  DEFENCE. 


Im  a  recent  number  of  this  Beview  we  had  occasion  to  notice 
the  new  Classical  Dictionary  lately  published  by  Professor  An- 
tbon,  of  Columbia  College.  In  discharge  of  that  duty  we  feh 
obliged  to  specify  some  defects  in  the  plan  and  execution 
of  that  work.  We  charged  Dr.  Anthoa  with  preparing  his 
Dictionary  upon  a  priuciple  which  excluded  some  details  indis- 
pensable to  the  formation  of  correct  ideas  of  the  social  spirit  of  - 
Pagan  antiquity.  We  charged  him,  farther,  with  the  omission  of 
many  coaspicuous  historical  characters  —  an  omission  improper 
in  itself,  and  altogether  inexcusable  in  view  of  the  large  preten- 
sions and  professions  of  his  title-page  and  preface.  And  lastly,  we 
censured  him  for  omitting  all  mention  of  the  early  Christian 
church  —  of  its  divine  Founder — and  of  those  sacred  personages 
through  whose  instrumentality,  in  the  great  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence, its  £rst  triumphs  wete  aehiered.  We  pressed  this  objee* 
tion  the  more  strongly  because^  aside  from  the  importance  and 
interest  of  the  subject  paasad  orer,  and  its  close  connexion  with 
the  downfal  of  Pagan  culture,  we  felt  that  the  author  had  pleaded 
no  principle  whatever  in  justification  of  his  unwarrantable  omis- 
sion. Still,  though  we  could  not  praise  without  reserve,  either 
the  plan  or  the  execution  of  the  Dictionary,  the  general  tone  of 
our  article  was  eminently  respectful,  and  even  laudatory.  We 
stated  distinctly  "  that  a  great  and  useful  work  was  expected  from 
the  author,  and  that  a  gpreat  and  useful  worlc  had  been  produced." 
We  avowed  its  unquestionable  superiority  to  any  competing 
book  at  present  in  the  American  market.  We  remembered,  in 
every  word  that  we  wrote,  that  we  were  speaking  of  the  labor* 
of  a  man  who  had  deserved  well  of  American  scholarship,  and 
were  thus  led  to  use  language  of  commendation  strong  enough, 
as  we  conceived,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  even  the  most  iooi- 
dinate  appetite  for  praise.  , 

But  it  appears  that  in  this  idea  we  were  mistaken.  To  our  le. 
marks  thus  purposed  and  thus  uttered,  a  reply  has  been  put  forth,* 
the  tone  and  temper  of  which  unequivocally  indicate  the  distio. 
guished  source  from  which  it  emanated.  Its  author  is  too  evi- 
dently and  lamentably  bUnded  by  his  passions  to  permit  any  reader 
to  doubt  for  a  moment,  even  in  the  absence  of  other  proof,  that 
it  is  from  the  paternal  hand  that  the  defence  of  its  own  produc- 
tion has  proceeded.    For  the  sake  of  American  letters,  we  ai» 

•  New  York  "  New  ■Woild,"  Anjust  7th.  ^ . 
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cerely  jegret-the  appearance  of  snoh  an  article  from  such  a  qnar- 
ter.  It  IB  written  with  just  learning  enough  to  gire  aim  to  its 
BDthor'e  anger,  and  just  ignorance  enough  to  expose  his  indis- 
cretion. It  charges  us  with  a  want  of  knowledge  which,  if  proved, 
would  convict  ue  of  the  greatest  presumption,  with  inotirea  which 
directly  impeach  out  integrity,  and  with  purposes  which  even  a 
social  outcast  would  blush  to  avow.  Such  an  attack,  but  for  its 
accredited  parentage,  our  self-respect  would  not  permit  us  to  no- 
tice. 

Bat  the  rank  which  ita  author  now  holds  among  scholars  is 
such,  that  we  may  not  treat  his  reply  with  that  silent  neglect 
which  its  own  character  would  deserve.  We  have  therefore 
carefully  re-examined  our  original  statements,  and  have  given  the 
reply  in  qaestion  a  patient  perusal ;  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
discuss  the  moral  and  literary  strength  of  our  respective  positions, 
with  that  decorum  and  faimesa  which  neither  the  provocation  of 
oar  respondent's  manner,  nor  the  force  of  his  example,  shall  induce 
ns  to  disregard.  Even  though  the  exigency  of  oui  case  made  it 
rtecessary,  we  should  not  allow  ourselTes  to  coin  arguments  out 
of  epithets,  nor  attempt  to  forestall  the  judgment  of  any  portion 
of  the  public  by  appealing  to  ita  fanaticism.  We  shall  not  charge 
oar  opponent  with  being  a  "  dishonest  reviewer,"  or  a  "carping 
detractor,"  even  though  we  should  be  compelled  to  prove  him 
both.  We  shall  not  be  aedulons  to  make  a  parade  of  our  "  amuse- 
ment," aa  we  point  out  his  numerous  "blundere;"  nor  stoop  to 
garble  ao  extract  from  even  so  obscure  an  author  as  Suetonius, 
for  the  purpose  of  edging  a  paragraph  or  pointing  an  allusion. 
But  we  intend  to  hold  the  author  of  the  reply  referred  to,  strictly 
to  his  responsibilities  ;  and  we  forewarn  our  readers  that  we  shall 
feel  obliged,  in  just  self-defence,  and  in  purauance  of  the  true  in- 
terests of  scholarship,  to  place  him  in  some  very  ridiculous  po< 
■itions.  We  commend  our  remarks  to  his  calm  consideration.  And 
we  trust,  if  he  shall  again  attempt  to  reply  to  us,  that  he  will  use 
ao  more  language  unbecoming  to  a  scholar  or  a  gentleman. 

After  a  few  words  of  attack  of  a  grossly  personal  character,, 
which  excited  in  our  mind  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  regret 
that  their  author  should  have  perilled  his  reputation  by  giving 
them  utterance,  he  proceeds  to  reply  in  detail  to  most  of  the 
deifications  by  which  we  substantiated  the  charge,  that  the  Dic- 
tionary was  marred  hy  numerous  and  indefensible  omissions. 

We  had  determined  at  first,  with  a  view  to  economise  both  our 
q>ace  and  time,  to  classify  the  thirteen  points  of  our  opponent's 
reply  into   four  heads — blunders,  misstatements,  impertinences, 
and  ejacniationa, — and  thus  dispose  of  them  in  the  lump.    1U«oqIc 
X2  "^ 
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crrangement  would  certainly  have  had  itn  convenience b,  and  wt 
feel  asBured  that  we  could  hare  commended  it  to  tbe  farorable 
consideration  of  every  attentive  and  candid  reader  ;  bat  as  we 
shall  frequently  have  to  encounter  all  of  these  beautiea  of  com- 
position in  the  same  point,  and  as  no  other  principle  of  eh^ 
■i6cation  occurs  to  us  at  present,  which  would  not  be  embar- 
rassed by  similar  difficalty,  we  have  determined  to  pursue  the 
order  in  which  our  specifications  were  made  and  replied  to. 

1.  We  instanced  the  omission  of  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  who 
opened  the  first  school  of  law  at  Rome,  and  was  otherwise  pul^ 
licly  distinguished ;  to  which  it  is  replied :  "  TU>eriu3  Corvrt- 
eaniv»  was  vuTttiontd  in  Dr.  ^mhon't  previous  edition,  bvt 
VHu  thrown  oiit  of  the  preaejit  work  becaute  not  importatU  enough 
to  deserve  mention  in  ii.  The  critic  blundert  when  he  maket  Contn- 
caniiu  to  have  opened  a  school  of  law  ;  he  only  opened  his  doon 
to  those  who  wished  to  obtain  advice  gratuitously" 

We  here  request  our  readers  to  observe  tbe  position  in  which 
our  reviewer  has  deliberately  placed  himself.  He  in  the  first 
place  declares  that  Tiberius  Coruncanius  was  a  person  so  insignif- 
icant, as  to  deserve  no  mention  in  a  work  professing  to  "  elucidate 
all  the  important  points  connected  with  the  Geography,  History, 
Biography,  &c.,  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;"  and  secondly,  he  denies 
that  Coruncanius  ever  gave  instruction  in  the  law,  and  affirms  that 
he  merely  gave  legal  advice  gratuitously. 

We  are  willing  to  assume  that  when  this  assertion  was  nnade, 
its  author  intended  to  tell  tbe  truth.  Indeed,  we  are  anxious 
to  admit  that  he  spoke  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 
But  we  blush  at  the  outrageous  carelessness  and  ignorance,  upon 
the  admission  of  which  alone  his  veracity  can  be  defended. 
After  we  had  distinctly  called  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
quickened  his  sagacity  by  a  public  criticism,  he  yet  ventures  to 
dispute  what  the  slightest  consultation  of  proper  authorities 
would  have  settled  hopelessly  against  him.  If  he  be  now  suffi- 
ciently cool  to  refer  to  such  authorities,  he  may  be  instmcied  on 
the  subject  of  the  law  school  opened  by  Coruncanius,  by  referring 
to  a  paragraph  in  Fomponius  de  orig.  jur.  to  the  following  effect ; 
—  "  Before  the  time  of  Tiberius  Coruncanius,"  says  this  writer, 
"  it  is  said  that  no  one  publicly  gave  instruction  in  tbe  civil  law 
at  Rome.  Others  up  to  this  time  had  endeavored  to  retain  a. 
monopoly  of  the  science,  and  held  themselves  at  leisure  to  those 
only  who  would  consult  them,  rather  than  to  those  wishing  to 
learn  from  them."* 

*  Wegive  lbs  ciigiiisl  in  a  note,  lest  we  should  be  charged  with  misstatiat 
it!  Hgniflcanee,  a  pMcauiioo  which  the  reader  of  the  leplr  to  our  prerknu  aiti- 
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!■  this  plaim  enough  for  oar  revieweT  1  If  not,  will  he  talie  the 
trouble  to  look  at  the  great  work  of  GrETiaa  De  artu  tt  progreitu 
jttTtM  civilit.  "I  begin,"  ray>  that  writer,  *'with  GonmcaniuB  of 
Tueculum,  who  first  publicly  profeited  Utt  Civil  Law,  who  had 
httartrt,  and  who  has  lefi  many  opinions  and  anstoert  taken  by 
then.'"' 

Ib  there  no  difierence,  then,  between  teaehiug  a  science  to 
pnpila,  and  bestowing  advice  upon  Utigante  1  Is  it  the  some  diing 
to  furnish  legal  relief  to  clients  and  scientific  instruction  to  bear- 
era  1  Has  onr  erudite  critic  yet  to  learn  the  distinction  between 
a  lecture  and  a  lawsuit  l 

So  much  for  our  respondentia  confident  declarations  on 
the  subject  of  the  Law  School.  We  come  now  to  tho  other 
branch  of  hia  criticism,  which  is,  if  possible,  even  more  di^ 
creditable  both  to  its  author's  prudence  and  his  icholurship.  We 
refer  to  his  rash  assertion  of  the  hiatorical  insignificBnce  of 
Gomncanius.  Grarina,  in  the  paragraph  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  and  in  direct  continuation,  says :  — 

"He  (Tib.  Cor.)  lived  in  the  time  of  the  first  Puaic  war,  and  was  the 
riKsT  PoNTiFEx  Maxinus  elected  from  the  Plesbiahs.  He  was  ConsoL, 
wiib  Pub.  Valerius  Laevious  in  the  year  of  the  City,  472.  He  held  the 
oflSce  of  Censob  with  Caius  Claudius,  about  507.  He  was  Dictator  while 
the  elections  were  being  held.  He  triuhfbzd  over  the  VnlEioians,  aiid 
vai  altogether  qftucA  v>eight  of  diaracter,  according  to  Cicero,  at  toh* 
generally  eonsuHed  on  all  things  httman  and  ditme.'t 

The  testimony  of  Cicero  here  referred  to,  la  to  be  found  in  hia 
work  De  OreUore,  Lib.  3,  33. 
■  Should  Dr.  Anthon  feel  disposed  to  prosecute  hie  researches 
upon  this  subject  for  a  future  edition  of  his  work,  he  may  perhaps 
be  pleased  to  know  that  he  can  give  his  article  a  more  learned 
appearance  by  referring  to  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  B.  C.  2S0  j 

de  -will  f^l  to  be  both  proper  and  neeeswuT :  "  Ante  Tiberinm  CantncMiinin 
pnbtke  profeuum  neminem  Iraditnr ;  eaeteri  autem  ad  hnne  vel  in  latenti  joi 
eivile  letiaerf  cogitabaat,  tolumqae  eonBollaloribiis  naae,  potitu  qtiam  diieere 
Tolealibni,  u  praeslabuit."  —  Pompoaiiu,  fi*.  2,  S  35  D,     de  ortg.jur. 

*  Elxordiam  daean  a  Cornnmio  e  TdmdIo,  qui  prineepa  pnblicam  inria  chilia 
pToTcMioiieiD  eat  Jogresnu :  quiqne  anditoret  babnit  et  tealenlias  plnrea,  aiqas 
reapODM  reliqait  *b  eis  excepla,  be.  Vol.  I,  XL.  7. 

t  Visit  is  tempore  primi  belli  puniei ;  priiaiisiiue  de  plebe  PontiTei  Max.  eft 
crcatas ;  Consol  Tuit  cum  Pab.  Valeria  Laevino  anno  ab  U.  C.  472,  el  een- 
mram  genit  mm  Caio  Claodio,  amio  ab  U.  C.  circa  annum  DVII.  Dictator 
foil  eomitiis  habeodia.  Da  Vulitnieusibni  triumphaTit ;  taataqu*  aadoritaie  tnt, 
at  ad  enm,  mte  Cicerone,  de  humanit  etdivini*  omnibu*  rderrelui.  —  GnvEna, 
De  OTtu  rt  pngrenn  juris  dvilii.  Vol.  L  Sec  21. 7,  "^  ^  ^''^ 
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Hugo's  HiMoire  da  Droit  BomaJn,  Bcexxiv. ;  and  Qeraud'e  master 
ly  introduction  to  HeineMiiui,  in  which  htttor  work  he  will  find 
the  hiw  uhool  of  Comncanins  ezpreaaly  mentioned. 

This  is  the  name  which  our  critic  profeBseB  to  consider  beneath 
historical  notice.  This  man  who  comes  down  to  us  all  radiant 
with  the  most  honorable  civic  and  military  distinctions  which  Bo- 
man  g;ratitude  could  confer  j  who  Buccessively  illustnited  the  offi- 
oei  of  Tribune,  Consul,  Censor,  Dictator,  and  High  Priest ;  who  bo- 
oame  the  chosen  instrument  in  the  bauds  of  the  Plebeians  to  mark 
the  successful  issue  of  their  protracted  and  painful  struggle  with 
the  Patricians  for  religious  equality ;  whose  life  marked  an  era  io 
the  civil  and  religious  polity  of  Rome ;  and  who  possessed  aho- 
gether  such  weight  of  character  among  the  Ramans  that  he  was 
generally  consulted  "upon  all  things  human  and  divine," — this  is 
the  man  whom  Dr.  Anthon  deliberately  strikes  out  from  his  book 
as  too  insignificant  to  be  noticed ! 

We  presume  we  shoald  do  the  reviewer  very  great  injustice 
by  supposing  him  at  all  acquainted  with  the  person  of  whom  he 
was  spealiing  ;  but  that,  while  laboring  under  such  scandalous  ig- 
norance of  the  subject,  he  should  have  had  the  audacity  to  charge 
TIB  at  once  with  the  commission  of  a  blunder  and  the  perpetration 
of  a  falsehood  in  our  statements,  only  serves  to  conGrm  us  still 
farther  in  the  conviction  that  diligent  bookmen  may  be  destitute 
of  common  prudence  as  well  as  common  sense. 

S.  We  censured  the  omisBion  of  Plotius,  who  founded  the  first 
Latin  school  of  Rhetoric  at  Rome,  thereby  marking  an  era  in  the 
history  of  Roman  Literature.  Whereupon  we  areinstrnctedbythe 
following  reply : 

"Plotiut  f minded  no  school  of  Rhetoric  He  it  tpoien  of  hy  Suttoidus  ai 
on  infiattd,  trifling,  and  dirty  fellovs,  and  it  u  on  thi*  la*l  aceouitt,  proia- 
Uy,  that  he  excited  the  sympathy  of  tht  Rtvitwtr." 

We  regret  that  our  assailant  could  not  be  civil  at  least,  while 
exposing  his  ignorance  and  unfairness  ;  but  we  protest  against  his 
violating  the  text  of  a  classic  for  the  purpose  of  giving  birth  to 
his  indecent  personalities.  Suetonius  does  not  give  his  own  opinion 
of  Plotius  at  ail,  as  we  will  presently  show.  In  the  mean  time  we 
will  try  concluHOns  with  our  "  learned  Thebon  "  on  the  question  of 
the  school  of  Rhetoric,  by  that  authority  to  which  he  has  himself 
appealed. 

The  paragraph  of  Suetonius  to  which  he  refers,  is  to  be  found 
in  that  author's  sketch  of  distinguished  Rhetoricians.  We  give  the 
passage  entire : 
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"  LuQim  Punnn  G-audi  —  Of  thu  mu,  Cieera  thu  spaaka  to 
Mucni  Titiaiiu:  'Indeed,  I  reaembei  that  one  Lncina  Plotius  fiiai 
commeDced  giYiog  iasiruction  to  us  hoya  in  Latin,  and  because  all  the 
niosE  diligent  aludenta  were  much  engaged  with  his  exeicises,  I  grieved 
that  I  was  not  permiited  to  participate.  Bui  I  fielded  to  the  auihority 
of  wiser  persons,  who  esteemed  Greek  discipline  belter  calculated  to 
derelop  the  genius.'  Of  this  same  person  (tor  he  lived  to  an  advan- 
ced age,)  H.  Coelios  speaks  in  an  oration  made  in  his  own  defence  to 
an  action  of  assault,  in  which  he  hints  that  he  {Plotiut)  instigsted  Atia- 
linos  the  accuser  to  bring  this  suit,  and  (withholding  hie  name)  ha 
iCoelnu)  calls  him  {Plotius)  an  inaignificanl  rhetorician,  and  laughs  al 
him  as  an  inflated,  trivial  and  paltry  fellow.''* 

Can  it  be  that  our  criticism  is  so  keenly  felt,  that  out  respon- 
dent would  attempt  to  evade  its  eflects  by  on  intentional  false- 
hood 1  He  not  only  denies  our  statementa,  but  deniea  them  with 
the  contradictory  assertion  of  Cicero  immediately  before  him, 
and  in  tbe  face  of  an  authority  which  he  has  himself  invoked, 
and  which  he  must  have  had  under  his  eye  while  penning  the 
very  creditable  and  scbolarlike  paragraph  we  have  quoted.  So 
much  for  our  respondent's  iogenuouanesa.  In  the  next  place,  as 
we  before  remarked,  Suetonius  does  not  call  Plotius  "  an  inflated, 
trifling  and  dirty  fellow" ;  and  if  the  reviewer  will  consult  his 
Suetonius  again,  he  will  find  this  historian  does  not  speak  to  the 
character  of  Plotius  at  all.  He  but  quotes  the  remark  of  a  per- 
son who  bad  been  pursued  by  a  penal  action  at  the  instigation  of 
Plotius,  and  whose  remarks,  while  smarting  under  the  recollec- 
tion of  this  annoyance,  are  as  unfit  to  be  trusted  by  posterity  aa 
Warburton's  letters  would  be  by  a  jury  of  scholars  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  literary  merits  of  David  Hume.  "  I  have  a  mind," 
(says  Warburton,  speaking  of  Hume,)  "  to  do  justice  to  bis  argu- 
ment against  miracles,  which  I  think  might  be  done  in  a  few 
words ;  but  does  he  deaerve  an  answer  %  la  he  known  among 
yonl  Pray  answer  me  these  questions,  for  if  his  own  weight 
keeps  him  down,  I  should  be  sorry  to  contribute  to  his  advance- 
ment to  any  place  but  the  piI]ory."t 

*  Lacios  Plotius  Gidtus.  De  hoc  Cicero  ad  Msrcarq  Titinniniii  sic  refcrt. 
"  Gqnidem  meisaria  teoeo,  pneris  aobii  primam  Lstine  docere  coepisae  Lnciimi 
PlotiBDi  qnendam :  ad  qaem  qnnm  fleret  concarsoi,  quod  itndiosinimiiB  qnis- 
qoe  apod  eum  esercereinr,  dolebam  nihi  idem  noD  licere.  Contioebar  &ulem 
doctissimorum  hominnm  aactoritate,  qni  niitimabanl,  Graecia  eieicitatioDibus 
ali  metios  iDgenia  posse."  Hunc  eundem  (nam  dintigsime  liiit)  M.  Coeltas  in 
oratione,  qa«m  pro  se  de  ri  habuit,  signlficabat  dictaue,  Atialino,  accusatoii 
■DO.  actionem  :  lubtractoque  nomine  hoidearinm  earn  rbetorem  appellat  deil- 
denivt  inflaiQiD,  ae  levem  et  wrdidom— CSoetonias  De  Cteris  Rbetnibaa^ 
Chap.  n.  ^^^^,,[^. 

t  Warbnrtan's  Letten,  No..  S.  *- 
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Some  future  historian  of  the  school  of  our  reviewer  may  per- 
haps take  occasion  to  display  his  historical  riceplicism,  by  attempt- 
ing to  show,  upon  the  authority  of  one  of  Ac  most  worthy  and 
distinguished  writers  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  Hume  was  a 
ninny,  and  probably  a  thief,  and  that  all  his  essays  and  disserta- 
tions, his  History  included,  are  consequently  spurious.  He  would  at 
least  have  a  more  credible  authority  for  his  inference  than  our 
reviewer  has  quoted  against  Plotius. 

Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  the  learned  and  accomplished  biogra- 
pher of  Cicero,  also  has  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  our  crilie 
in  hia  estimation  of  the  man  of  whose  instructions  Cicero  was  lo 
anxious  to  avsil  himself ;  for  he  says,  that  "  about  this  time  a 
celebrated  rhetorician,  Plotius,  first  set  up  a  Latin  school  of  elo- 
quence at  Rome,  and  had  a  great  resort  to  Aim."' 

3.  All  that  is  necessary  to  he  said  of  Cincius,  says  the  reviewer, 
is  said  under  the  head  of  the  Cincian  Law  —  (for  the  convenience 
of  reference  we  presume  ;  for  the  same  reason  that  Theodora  is 
mentioned  under  Justinian  ;  Justinian  is  discussed  under  Tribunian, 
and  Syro  under  Virgilius) ;  and  the  Cincian  Law  is  to  be  discussed 
in  a  forthcoming  work  on  Archieology  —  probably  for  the  purpose 
of  realizing  the  pcomiae  held  forth  in  the  title-page  and  preface, 
that  this  Dictionary  should  be  as  complete  and  useful  a  work  as 
it  "  could  possibly  be  made." 

We  are  utterly  unable  to  conceive  any  principle  by  which  the 
history  of  such  a  law,  connected  as  It  is  so  closely  with  the  so- 
cial condition  of  Rome  and  the  administration  of  justice,  should 
be  excluded  from  this  Dictionary,  unless  a  larger  sale  of  the  forth- 
coming work  may  thereby  be  expected.  But  neither  that  nor  any 
other  principle  is  mentioned  in  the  preface  ;  and  so  far  from  our 
having  known  the  intentions  of  the  author  upon  thio  subject,  as 
is  alleged  in  his  reply,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  we  never  sup> 
posed  Dr.  Anthon  cspable  of  so  ill-advised  an  expedient. 

4',  5.  It  is  next  denied,  firstly,  that  Labco  and  Capito  were 
founders  of  the  sects  of  lawyers  which  afterward  took  names  from 
their  two  most  distinguished  teachers,  Proculus  and  Sabinus. 

We  have  promisednot  to  make  a  parade  of  owr  "  amusement"  at 
our  reviewer's  "  blunders.*'  We  therefore  supprcBs  the  smile  which 
this  denial  has  provoked.  Has  our  critic  ever  sufficiently  with- 
drawn his  attention  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  most  celebrated  classics  of  his  own 
language  1  If  so,  be  may  have  looked  into  so  rare  a  work  as 
Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  and  can 
hardly  he  ignorant  that  one  of  the  most  celebrated  chapters  which 

•  HiddletOD'*  Ufe  of  Cicsro,  p.  7. 
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it  contains —  if  we  recollect  aright  the  reading  of  our  Sophomore 
year  in  college  —  pieaents  a  nuutetly  discuasion  of  the  civil  law 
at  Rome.  We  commend  to  his  attention  the  followiDg  passage 
from  that  discnssion,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  contribute  to  his 
mental  and  moral  improvement.  Gibbon  is  speaking  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  Labeo  end  Capito  were  accustomed  to  con- 
strue statute  law ;  and,  willing  in  paraphrase  of  Tacitus,  says : 

"  Tht  sehooU  of  Capito  and  Laheo  maintained  iheir  inret^te  conflict 
from  ihe  age  of  Augustus  (o  that  of  Adrian;  and  (he  two  sects  derived 
their  appellations  from  Sabinus  and  Pioculus,  iheir  most  celebrated  teach- 


Perhaps,  however,  our  reviewer  feels  more  respect  for  an  au- 
thority written  in  Latin.  We  have  known  such  idioayncracies 
of  taste,  and  have  no  objection  to  indulge  them.  We  will  there- 
fore refer  him  to  the  following  paragraphs  from  Grarina : 

"Up  to  this  time  juiiaprudeace  bad  flown  along  in  a  nngle  cbannel, 
but  benceforEh  it  parted  into  rivulets.  It  was  divided  on  many  points  of 
law  into  opposite  parties  iy  Antiiliiu  Labeo  and  Atdui  Capito,  tht  found' 
ert  of  opposite  icAcoU.i 

"Whoever  he  (Froculua)  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  he  at- 
tained to  such  authority  in  the  civil  law,  that  when  the  name  of  Laito 
became  extinct,  Am  tchool,  which  had  descended  through  Nerva  to  Procu- 
Ins,  was  called  the  Froculian.'f 

And  again : 

"  Ailer  oveminning  the  whole  lehool  of  Labeo,  we  will  return  to  Ateiju 
Capito,  to  whom  Maisuriju  Sabinut  atcceeded,  a  man  of  obscure  birth, 
with  very  weak  factdiies,  and  who  for  a  long  time  was  supported  by  the 
piety  and  liberality  of  his  bearen."|| 

We  have  been  farced  thus  to  expose  our  assailant's  ignorance  of 
the  two  best  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  law  of  Rome. 
But  we  trust  we  are  above  the  injustice  of  depriving  any  man  of 
his  well. deserved  laurels.  We  hasten,  therefore,  to  acknowledge — 
and  to  congratulate  our  opponent  while  we  acknowledge  -  Hat  he 
has  achieved  one  triumph  in  this  diecusHiou,  if  not  over  ns,  at 
least  over  our  printer.  The  word  Labinian  happened  to  be 
printed  instead  o(  Sabinian,  in  our  previous  article  —  an  accident 
for  which  we  hope  our  learned  antagonist  feela  duly  grateful, 
aioce  it  has  given  him  the  opportunity  of  making  one  criticism 

■  Dee.  and  FaD  of  the  Reman  Empire,  voL  iii.,  p.  182.    MIL  edit. 
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without  an  ioaccunicy.  Becaun  onr  printer  hod  blundered,  we 
were  cliarged  with  ignorance,  &c.  If,  when  we  obKrred  die 
miEpiint  of  rribonionuB  into  ZVrbonianus,  and  the  similai  type* 
graphical  accident  which  metamoTphoses  the  fabied  progenitor 
of  the  Hellenic  race,  into  the  fair  but  frail  heroine  of  the  siege  of 
Troy,  which  occur  in  our  critic's  reply,  we  had,  in  accordanee 
with  his  example,  inferred  fals  ignorance,  and  his  exclusire  in- 
debtednesB  to  "  second-hand  authorities,"  we  feel  that  we  sboald 
have  been  guilty  of  a  most  contemptible  unfairness — and  we 
deeply  commiserate  that  moral  organization  which  would  not 
sympathise  in  our  contempt.  The  whole  subject  of  typography, 
however,  we  hand  over  to  our  printer,  from  whom  any  required 
explanations  may  be  sought. 

6.  We  censure  the  omission  of  Suillius  and  Silius,  to  wfakh 
our  reviewer  replies  after  his  kind: 

"  Suillius  and  Silius  are  equally  unimportant.  The  cntic,  laKgiallg 
tnough,  mistakes  the  language  of  Tscitus  for  s  bona-fide  speech  oo  ifae 
part  of  the  former ;  while,  with  regard  to  the  lailer  individual,  If  be  wishts 
details  which  Di.  Anthon's  regard  for  decency  did  not  allow  him  to  gire, 
he  may  perhaps  be  gratified  by  perusing  the  article  contained  in  the  New 
York  edition  of  Lempriere." 

Our  critic's  ideas  of  historical  importance  difier  so  entirely 
from  those  we  have  been  accustomed  to  entertain,  and  are  char- 
acterized by  so  exacting  a  spirit  of  exclusion,  that  we  hare  noth- 
ing to  say  in  detail  touching  the  dignity  of  Suillius  and  Silius. 
We  are  willing  to  concede  with  him,  that  "  they  are  equally  un- 
important" with  Coruncanius.  The  posilioa  of  our  discrimina- 
ting respondent  has  been  defined  with  such  lamentable  precision 
upon  that  person's  historical  dignity,  that  it  is  enough  for  us  here 
to  refer  oui  readers  to  our  remarks  in  reply  to  the  first  point. 

Next,  it  seems  we  have  mistaken,  "  laughably  enough,"  the  text 
of  Tacitus  for  a  speech  by  Suillius.  This  is  one  of  three  times, 
we  believe,  that  our  opponent  was  unable  to  contain  himself  for 
laughter  at  our  previous  criticisms.  Beolly,  he  appears  to  be  a 
laogbing  philosopher  —  the  very  Democritus  of  criticism.  He 
converts  even  his  calamities  into  a  source  of  enjoyment.  Hii 
blunders,  which  are  a  source  of  mortification  to  his  ftieuds,  are 
with  him  but  provocatives  to  mirth  and  staple  for  amnsemenL 
If  be  cannot  be  witty  himself,  he  is  ever  ready  to  be  the  cause  of 
wit  in  others.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  indulgence  of  his  risi- 
bilities under  such  circumstances  can  hardly  be  refreshing,  uolesa 
he  belong  to  the  category  of  those  whose  laughter  the  Scrijptnre 
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coDipftres  to,  "  the  crackling  of  thorn*  under  a  pot."*  Bnt  the 
capacity  to  derive  amusement  from  auch  a  aouTce  at  all,  conati- 
tutea  a  striking  illustration  of  that  benignant  system  of  compen- 
sation in  nature  for  which  her  ]awB  are  divinely  distinguished. 

To  return,  however,  to  out  langhahle  mistake.  In  the  writer's 
remarks,  as  quoted  above,  a  little  more  prudence  might  have  been 
profitably  substituted  for  a  portion  of  his  self-complacency,  as 
will  appear  by  reference  to  the  text  of  Tacitus  himself.  We  give 
all  the  necessary  portiona  of  the  disputed  paragraph,  as  translated 
by  Di.  Murphy : 

**  The  lathers,  with  one  viiiee,  agreed  to  revive  the  Cincian  law,  by  wliieh 
it  was  ordained  in  ancient  limea,  that  no  advocate,  for  a  fee,  or  gratuity  of 
any  kind,  should  prostitute  his  talents. 

"The  informers  opposed  the  moiim.  They  saw  that  the  blow  was 
aimed  at  themselves.  Silius  grew  more  eager.  He  was  at  open  enmity 
with  Snilius,  and,  for  that  reason,  pressed  the  bnsiness  with  his  utmost 
vigor.  He  cited  the  otators  of  ancient  times,  men  of  pure  and  upright 
principles,  who  considered  honest  fame,  and  the  &ir  applause  of  posterity, 
as  the  true  reward  oC  genius.  'Eloquence,' he  said, 'the  first  of  liberal 
arts,  if  it  condescended  to  be  let  out  for  hire,  was  no  belter  than  a  sordid 
trade.  If  it  became  meiceuary,  and  sold  itself  to  the  highest  bidder,  no 
truth  can  be  expected ;  iut^rity  is  at  an  end, '  be. " 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  ^eecb,  Tacitns  goes  on  : 

<*  This  speech  from  the  eontul  elect  was  heard  with  general  approba- 
tion. The  fathers  were  on  the  point  of  declaring,  by  a  decree,  that  all 
who  took  the  wages  of  oratory  shoold  be  deemed  guilty  of  extortion. 
SuiUins  and  Coasutianus,  with  many  others  who  were  conscious  of  their 
evil  practices,  clearly  saw  that  if  the  decree  passed  the  Senate  it  would 
be  nothing  less  than  a  vote  of  pains  and  penalties  against  themselves. 
To  ward  oS  the  blow,  they  pressed  round  the  emperor,  praying  an  indem- 
nity for  past  IiansaclioDS.  Claudius,  seeming  by  a  nod  to  assent  to  their 
petition,  they  took  courage,  and  argued  their  case  as  follows ; 

" '  Where  is  the  orator,' "  &ct 

In  speeches  so  introduced  does  Tacitus  appear  in  his  own 
person  1  Whether  the  language  be  the  same  as  that  used 
by  the  respective  speakers,  or  whether,  like  Thucydidea,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  own  view  of  questions  through 
the  mouths  of  others,  does  not  touch  the  question.  He 
de^laieB  that  he  gives  the  argument  of  the  respective  paitiea 
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and  no  rig^hteous  principle  of  conBtmction  wfaaterer  ein  pM- 
tify  UB  in  inferring  that  XftcitoB  meant  to  be  underetood  as  giving 
his  own  sentiments  in  the  paingniph  which  we  attribate  to  Snil- 
liuB.  Besides,  in  the  Leipiic  edition  from  which  we  qnote,  the 
■peecbes  are  actually  put  in  italics  to  indicate  that  the  author  is 
not  speaking  in  person. 

But  as  if  suddenly  discovering  that  Silias  was  not  so  insignii- 
cant  a  character  as  he  had  at  first  supposed,  oar  opponent  pro- 
ceeds tojustify  the  exclusion  of  Siliusj  in  proof  whereof  he  refers 
OS  to  the  New  York  edition  of  Lempriere,  "  for  details  which  Dr. 
Anthon's  decency  did  not  allow  him  to  give." 

We  have  made  the  reference  desired,  and  would  suggest  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  curions  upon  the  subject  to  read 
the  article  "  Caius  Silius"  in  tbat  work,  in  order  to  test  the  value 
of  these  super-sublimated  notions  of  decency.  We  wonld  tha 
further  recommend  such  readers  to  turn  back  to  Dr.  Anthon's 
book,  and  read  the  article  Popptsa  Sabina  —  the  notice  of  tbe 
temple  of  Venus,  and  the  expensiveness  of  its  pleasures,  in  the  article 
*'  Gorinthus,"  —  the  disgusting  origin  of  the  Minotaur  —  and  some 
portions  of  the  article  Hercules,  and  others ;  wherein  they  may  be  en- 
abled to  compare  the  ostentatious  professions  of  delicacy  referred 
to,  with  the  practice  not  unfrequently  indulged,  in  the  Dictittaary  it- 
self. There  they  will  find  that  our  reviewer  has  been  saving  his  sen- 
sibilities at  the  spigot  and  loosening  them  at  the  bung-hole.  He 
would  give  the  young  reader  just  enough  facts  to  awaken  hit 
curiosity  and  inflame  his  imagination,  without  tbe  fulness  of  ex. 
planation  which  might  disgust  while  it  instructed  him.  If  Dr.  An- 
thon  deem  it  his  duty  to  acquaint  the  modern  student  with  the  mar- 
ket rates  of  prostitution  at  Corinth,  and  can  discuss  with  such 
prurient  familiarity  the  Ucentious  life  of  Poppea,  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  fiunt  at  the  perfectly  harmlesB  recital  which 
we  have  quoted  from  the  New  York  edition  of  Lempriere.  Such 
nervous  fastidiousness  reminds  us  of  a  story  told  by  Molidre  of 
two  prudish  ladies  who  bad  gone  to  the  theaUe  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  public  profession  of  their  modesty. 
Their  fidgetty  manners  occasioned  the  reomrk  that  their  ears 
were  more  virtuous  than  all  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  Our  critic's 
delicacy  appears  to  be  about  as  local,  and  is  certainly  quite  as 
acconmiodfuting.     , 

Again,  we  objected  to  the  omission  of  "  Lamachus,  who  for- 
bade the  comic  poets  to  represent  on  the  stage  tbe  events  of  the 
times,  or  to  name  in  their  pieces  living  characterB ;"  —  in  explana- 
tion of  which  omission  we  are  presented  with  four  quari  reaton* 
to  show  -vity  the  /ato,  to  which  we  only  allude,  was  not  noticed. 
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We  called  for  Lamachue  in  person,  and  are  vexed  with  ill-timed 
doubts  whether  he  ever  wore  a  wig  and  gown.  This  precious 
piece  of  mbterfuge  can  only  he  appreciated  by  taking  it  in  con- 
nexion vrith  the  jeu  de  logique  which  is  intended  to  conceal  it. 
Lamachns  and  his  law  are  not  mentioned,  first,  "  because  Clinton 
has  proved  that  there  is  doubt  whether  L&macbus  ever  proposed 
such  a  law,  and  second,  because  the  provisions  of  the  law  itself 
are  obscure."  In  the  next  edition  of  Dr.  Aothon's  Dictionary, 
we  shall  expect  to  find  Homer  altogether  omitted,  because  of  the 
akepticism  of  Wolfe  and  Heyne  ;  while  our  old  friends  Romulus 
and  Remns,  if  not  cashiered  like  Coruncanius  for  their  bistorie 
insignificance,  will  doubtless  be  dropped  in  deference  to  the  well 
founded  doubts  of  Beaufort  and  Niebubr. 

Again,  "  the  conic  writers  even  after  this  period  went  on  ani- 
madverting upon  public  events  and  public  men," — therefore  we 
are  to  understand  that  Lamachus  deserves  no  biography.  We 
censured  the  omission  of  Lamachus,  and  the  excuse  is  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  attributed  to  him  were  frequently  violated. 
The  soundness  of  this  entbymeme  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  reasoning,  which  is  precisely  parallel :  — The  slave  trade 
is  not  yet  suppressed;  therefore  Wilberforce  andClarkson  do  not 
deserve  mention  in  a  British  Biography.  The  laws  of  England 
have  never  been  codified ;  therefore  the  names  of  Bentham  and 
Bomilly  should  go  down  to  a  speedy  oblivion.  Capital  punishments 
continue  to  be  executed;  therefore  Beccariahas  no  claim  to  historic 
commemoration.  But  to  crown  this  catalogue  of  absurdities,  we  are 
told  that  the  lawitself  is  to  be  discussed  in  the  forthcoming  Diction- 
ary of  Antiquities.  This  work  which  pretends  to  discuss  ail  the  im- 
portant points  connected  with  the  literature  and  history  of  Oreeee, 
can  take  no  notice  of  a  law  bearing  directly  upon  the  freedom  of 
public  opinion ;  a  la\7  which  may  have  deprived  us  of  comedies 
which  Aristophanes  himself  could  not  have  equalled ;  which  per- 
b^B  has  buried  alive  geniuses  we  know  not  bow  much  superior 
to  Eupotis  and  Cratinus;  and  which,  to  the  historical  student, 
would  illustrate  more  than  almost  any  other  law  of  the  period, 
which  we  can  remember,  the  political  condition  of  ancient  Athens. 
The  biatoriao  who  could  deliberately  assert  the  historical  insig- 
nificance of  one  whose  opinions  were  generally  deferred  to  upon  all 
■nhjects,  human  and  divine,  and  who  united  in  himself  the  accumu- 
lated dignities  of  a  Roman  Tribune,  Censor,  Consul,  Dictator,  and 
High  Rciest,  is  alone  capable  of  disjoining  such  a  law  from  the 
liteiuy  history  of  its  subjects.  We  wUl  say  but  one  word  faTther 
to  disturb  OUT  opponent  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  solitary  distinc-  ■ 
tion.    Not  eontem with  not  giving  goodreaaons  fortbeomissioiiB^  o 
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we  noticed,  he  is  not  consiatent  even  with  his  bad  oneR.  The  Uw 
of  Lamachus  is  not  noticed  in  thi>  work,  because  its  authenticitj 
ia  doubted,  and  in  the  next  breath  we  are  told  that  this  whole  subject 
will  be  discuued  in  the  forthcoming  work  on  Antiquities.  If  this 
be  any  excuse  at  all,  we  are  bound  to  infer  that  ell  the  facts 
were  destined  for  the  present  Dictionary,  and  the  doubts  were  re- 
served for  the  Archaology.  Would  it  not  then  have  been  more 
advisable  for  Dr.  Anthon  to  hare  called  his  coming  work  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Aichsological  Doubts  1  It  must  certainly  hnve  re- 
quired (iro  ytara  oi  very  faithful  and  dlseriminating  labor  to  have 
separated  the  true  from  the  doubtful  in  ancient  history.  This 
system  of  distribution  is  like  the  Dutchman's  theory,  that  the 
throat  was  provided  with  two  clappers,  one  of  which  always  open- 
ed to  receive  fluid,  snd  the  other  soUd  food.  The  difficulties  which 
hie  theory  encountered  when  he  came  to  eat  mush  and  milk,  could 
hardly  have  been  more  embarrassing  than  Dr.  Anthon's  while  en- 
gaged in  the  distributory  process  we  have  mentioned.  It  strikes 
us  that  the  clappers  must  have  been  very  industrious  during  some 
periods  of  ancient  history. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  quote  the  language  of  Scholl,  concern- 
ing this  law  of  Lamachus,  though  we  recognise  no  obligation  to 
prove  its  authenticity; 

"Lamachus,  un  des  membrei  de  ce  goovememeDt  que  les  historim 
cot  fl^tri  pai  la  dteominsucHi  de  trente  tyraru,  d^feadil,  404  aiM  avaat 
J,  C.  de  traduire  sui  le.  sc^ae  les  ^eaemene  du  temps,  d*;  nommer  d«s 
personaes  vivante^  et  de  &ire  usage  des  parabaiu.  Une  nouvelle  ^poqoe 
commeufa  alors  pour  le  thtatre  Grec;  c*Mt  celle  qn'on  appellc  la  amuJi* 
m«ycfUM,et  qui  dun  jusqn'l  Menandre." — Tom.  U.  p.  107.  HisL  de  la 
Lii^ture  Grecque. 

8.  We  objected  to  the  inadequate  notice  of  Justinian,  to  which 
it  is  replied,  that "  Dr.  Anthon  devotes  to  Justinian  and  his  celebrs 
ted  code  (the  latter  under  the  article  Tribonianus,  to  which  there 
is  a  distinct  reference),  no  less  than  four  closely  printed  colomni, 
while  is  the  New- York  edition  of  Lempriere  (which  it  is  the  only 
object  of  the  reviewer  to  cry  up"),  the  name  of  Justinian  doca  not 
occur."  Neither  does  it  occur  in  the  Revised  Statutes,  nor  in  the 
American  Preceptor,  nor  in  Dilworth^s  Arithmetic,  to  our  knowl- 

*  Of  tbe  joEtiee,  to  »aj  noUiing  of  the  gralitode,  of  Uiis  wboll;  onsnlbMitsl 
and  unjiutifiable  aneitioD,  the  reader  can  judge  wbea  vre  lecall  to  his  mmd  the 
words  ia  which,  ia  ow  former  Ktide,  we  expressly  declared,  of  this  Dictiooarr, 
its  "great  and  manlfestaoperiorily  over  any  other  competing  work  in  the  market,'' 
aod  OUT  surprise  that  it  eoold  be  aSbided  by  the  pnUiabers  at  "IhediaiotiportiDO- 
atdTlowpricetrf'fivcdoUBn.''— ^.  0.  R. 
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edge ;  but  we  ere  not  aware  that  when  we  noticed  the  above  omis- 
uon,  we  incurred  the  obligation  of  proving  where  the  subject  of 
the  Roman  Law  was  nttt  diBcuseed.  We  understand  Dr.  Anthon 
to  claim  to  hare  prepared  this  work  with  the  view  of  making  "  a 
Classical  Dictionary  in  as  complete  and  useful  a  form  as  it  could 
possibly  be  made,"  which  very  modest  phrase  we  are  constrained 
to  say,  either  with  or  without  the  pleonastic  "  possibly,"  describes 
a  very  difierent  book  from  Lempriere's  or  any  other  Classical  Dic- 
tionary which  has  ytt  appeared  —  not  excepting,  we  regret  to  aay, 
this  new  work  of  Dr.  Anthon's  on  which  "  the  peti^it  labor  of  two 
entire  years  has  been  faithfully  expended." 

Again,  because  the  Justinian  codes  are  meagerly  discussed  un- 
der Ttibonianus,  we  are  told  that  the  omission  of  that  subject 
under  Justiniaa  is  perfectly  justified.  Almost  the  eole  claim  of 
Justinian  upon  the  regard,  if  not  the  memory,  of  posterity,  is  thus 
by  implication  transferred  to  one  of  his  prominent  counsellors  of 
state.  If  our  reviewer  hod  ever  appreciated  the  importance  of 
Juetinian'a  inflnence  upon  that  stnpendous  work  of  codification,  he 
would  never  have  so  violated  the  first  principles  of  historical  per- 
spective— a  literary  vice  iriiich  can  in  no  way  be  aggravated 
but  by  defending  it. 

9.  Syro,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  instmctei  of  Viigil,  we 
might  have  found,  says  our  critic, if  we  had  read  the  article  Virgilins. 
Is  it  understood  then  that  posterity  must  search  the  biogprophies  of 
his  pupils  to  become  acquainted  with  the  autbor  of  the  New  Classi- 
cal Dictionary  1  If  we  may  estimate  the  curiosity  of  future  gene- 
rations fi<om  that  of  the  present,  we  would  earnestly  discourage 
Dr.  Anthon,  for  his  own  uke,  from  lending  to  future  historians  the 
force  of  hia  example. 

10.  We  are  not  charged  with  calling  Dionysiua  the  Tbracian  a 
Boman  lawyer,  and  the  founder  of  a  law  school.  The  paragraph 
from  which  it  is  pretended  that  this  meaning  was  extracted  is  ^e 
following:  "Among  other  subjects  totally  omitted,  but  which 
were  surely  entitled  to  attention,  and  which  we  have  time  here 
only  to  name,  we  notice  Syro,  Virgil's  teacher  of  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy, Dionysius  Thrax,  Phaniaa,  Pegasus  and  Proculus,  who 
gave  names  to  different  schools  of  lawyers,  Gylon,"  &c. 

We  can  assnre  our  learned  friend  that  it  is  never  worth  while 
to  be  unfair  by  halves.  It  is  a  pity  that  while  he  was  thus  stretch- 
ii^  back  the  application  of  our  relative  pronoun,  from  its  intended 
and  proper  antecedents,  he  should  have  skipped  over  the  interven- 
ing name  of  "Fhanias."  Why  did  he  not  also  charge  us  with 
sayingthat  he  toowasa  Roman  lawyerl  It  would  have  strength- 
ened his  aswrtion,  without  casting  any  additional  discredit  on  his 
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candor.  He  loiows  very  well  that  we  hare  only  uMited,  that 
DionysiuB  and  Fhaniaa  irere  omitted  in  the  Dictionary,  tog«ther  ' 
with  the  Roman  lawyere,  Pegasns  and  Procuks.  It  ia  a  pity^at 
his  notice  of  Dionyaius  Thrax  had  not  been  ready  for  the  Diction- 
ary, where  its  presence  might  have  answered  b  legitimate,  if  not 
an  adequate  pnrpoae. 

11.  The  criticism  ttpon  Pegasna  and  Troculus  ia  too  nnimpor- 
tant  to  deserve  particular  notice.  In  out  attempt  to  designate  a  - 
chronological  difference  between  the  two  schools  illostrated  by 
the  teachings  of  those  lawyers,  we  were  supposed  to  declare  a 
difference  in  their  principles  of  statutory  conatruction.  Onr 
vagueness  of  phrase  was  censurable,  and  we  are  prompt  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  though  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  burden 
of  our  charge  is  not  touched  by  the  admission. 

12.  In  our  previous  article,  we  attempted  to  show  that  Dr.  An- 
thon  had  ascribed  to  the  lonians  both  a  Pelaagic  and  a  Hellenic  ori- 
gin. We  quoted  the  language  of  the  Dictionary,  which  perfectly 
sustained  onr  position.  This  we  are  told  is  "  a  cobweb  of  the  crit- 
ic's brain,"  because  the  legend  of  Hellen,the  reputed  grandfather  of 
Ion,  is  called  in  the  Dictionary  a  "  fabulous"  one— (a  word  which 
does  not  occur,  by  the  way,  in  either  of  the  articles  from  which 
we  quoted).  But  who  ever  doubted  that  the  legend  of  Hellen  is 
fabulous  t  Are  the  Hellenes  for  that  reason  the  less  descendants 
of  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  .£olns,  who  are  represented  as  the  bods 
of  Hellen  1  And  when  Dr.  Anthon  assures  us  that  from  those 
three  persons,  or  their  children,  "  The  Dorians,  Cohans,  Achnans, 
and  lonians,  were  descended,  who  formed  the  four  tribes  into 
which  the  Hellenic  race  was  divided  ;"  and  in  another  part  of  his 
boolc  represents  the  lonians  to  be  of  Felasgic  origin,  is  he  leas 
guilty  of  palpable  inconsistency  because  the  story  of  Hellen  hap- 
pens to  be  fabulous  1  Does  the  name  of  Hellen  less  decidedly  typ- 
ify the  generic  stock  from  which  proceeded  the  several  branches 
of  the  Hellenic  race  denoted  by  these  names,  because  the  exist* 
ence  of  such  an  individual  may  be  a  mere  legendary  fiction,  "  in 
accordance  with  the  common  method  of  the  Greeks,  of  inventing 
names  to  account  for  theorigin  of  nations"  \ 

Again  —  Does  Dr.  Anthon  mean  to  deny  that  the  Dorians  and' 
.^olians  were  Hellenes^  But  they  are  both  likewise  represented 
as  descended  from  Hellen  1  Would  he  be  willing  indeed  to  have 
it  said  that  he  had  left  room  for  a  doubt  whether  they  were  of 
Hellenic  origin  1  Certainly  be  should  not.  But  the  lonians  stand 
in  the  same  category  with  the  Doriana,  and  are  represented  as 
descended  from  Hellen.  If  titat  be  sufficient  ground  for  doubting 
the  Hellenic  origin  of  the  lonians,  it  ia  likewise  aufficient  for 
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doubting  the  Hellenic  origin  of  the  Dotiiu»,  Of  the  "  dishoneity" 
witb  which  we  are  chaiged  for  making  the  abore  ciiticinn,  wa 
have  nothing  to  reply  which  properly  belongs  to  the  pages  of  a 
public  Review.  It  is  a  charge  of  an  exclnairely  personal  a&d  pri- 
Tate  nature.  We  notiee  the  expreaaion  here  in  order  that  oui 
readers  may  lose  no  opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  style  of  discourse  which  tbey  must  expect  to  encounter,  if 
they  have  the  misfortune  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  this 
Dictionary  has  been  prepared  "  ia  as  complete  and  useful  a  form 
as  it  could  possibly  be  made." 

13.  We  asserted,  1st,  that  Diagoras  did  not  die  at  Corinth, 
but,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  was  shipwrecked  on  hia 
passage  from  Greece.  2d,  That  Corinth  was  about  as  secure  a 
refuge  for  an  Athenian  atheiat  as  Boston  would  be  to  an  outlaw 
from  New  Yoilc  bity.  And  thirdly,  that  Diagoras  furnished  the 
Mantineans  with  an  excellent  code  of  laws,  which  deserved  men- 
tion in  a  Dictionary  of  the  pretensions  of  the  present  work.  All 
which  charges  our  reviewer  denies  with  characteristic  reckless- 
ness and  flippancy.  We  go  at  once  to  our  proof.  Ist,  That  Di- 
agoras perished  by  shipwreck,  a  fugitive  from  Greece. 

AthenieuB,  in  his  Deipnosophists,  says,  that  Diagoras  had  ren- 
dered himself  obnoxious  to  the  government  on  account  of  hia 
ntiieism,  "  was  proscribed  and  banished,  and  was  shipwrecked  on 
his  voyage."*  To  this  we  would  add  the  high  critical  authority 
of  SchoU,  who  speaks  thus  of  the  end  of  Diagoras : 

"Proscrit  par  lesAtb^nienSiquiniirent  saieie  i prix, il quiita la  Grdce,ef 
pirit  dam  un  iuiufrage."i 

Bayle|  and  Bartbelemy{|  both  express  the  same  opinion,  and  with 
equal  distinctness.  Bat  our  reviewer  will  perhaps  be  amused 
again,  that  all  our  references  hut  the  first  are  to  what  he  calla 
"  second-hand  authorities."    The  significance  of  this  phrase  we 


*  Athencens,  DeipnosopbistiE,  book  3,  p.  611)  SchweigbaeaKr'B  eiliti<H), 
Sehweigliaeiiser's  Athenmia  is  the  edition  oT  iec<^mted  authority  staong  sehol- 
sn.  Althoagh  it  would  appear  fiom  the  word  Aim  in  Casanbon's  edition,  that 
Diagoraa  Buffered  ihipwreck  "tttral  Hma,"  sad  IheTeToTe  that  this,  the  onlr 
original  authority  on  the  point  (as  ire  did  not  need  to  be  informed  by  our  re- 
viewer), is  not  coneluiYe  of  the  Tact  of  hia  having  ftrijud  in  that  mode;  yet 
Schire^haenser  shows  decisively  that  the  proper  form  is  iliuv,  "u/hilt  on  hit 
voyage ;"  and  as  this  is  all  he  says,  it  is  evident  that  he  meant  to  denote  that 
there  was  an  end  i^  bim. 
t  ScboU  Hist,  de  la  Literature  Greeqae,  torn.  11 :  p.  384 
i  Bayle  Diet,  ait  Diagoras.  ^ 

IVoysgednJeune  Anaclutnis,T.  6i  pp481-'a.  nzedtyGoOQlc 
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find  it  difficult  to  inteTpret.  Doea  he  mean  to  reject  eveiy  fact 
recorded  in  ancient  hiatory,  which  is  not  aubattDtiated  by  written 
contemporery  evidence ;  or  does  he  elweys  prefer  the  nasertioos 
of  ancient  claasics  to  the  judicious  inferencea  of  modem  crilica  1 
Then  why  put  more  faith  ia  the  early  history  of  Rome  by  Niebnhr 
than  in  "  the  lay  of  the  Xarquins,"  as  paraphraaed  by  Liry  1  Why 
sanction  the  "  uncertainties"  of  Beaufort,  and  the  "  animadrei^ 
eiona"  of  Perizoniua,  when  they  discredit  the  arch«olagy  of  Dio- 
nysiuB  and  the  popular  traditions  of  Plutarch  1  Is  Heyne  no  au- 
thority on  the  Homeric  question,  nor  Bentley  on  the  Epistles  of 
Fhalaria  1  We  ask  our  readers'  pardon  for  discuaaing  at  all  so 
ohriouB  an  absurdity,  which  evidently  owes  ita  origin  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  our  opponent's  argument  rather  than  to  the  force  of 
hia  convictions. 

%  Corinth  was  DO  refuge  for  an  atheist — not  because  the  states 
of  the  Peloponnesus  existed  under  one  geDcral  government,  but 
becanso  atheism  was  a  crime  which  each  state  punished  by  out- 
lawry, or  some  more  severe  penalty.  We  find  our  vievra  con- 
firmed both  by  ancient  and  modem  authorities. 

Bayle,  speaking  to  this  point,  says :  "  The  severity  of  the  Athe- 
nians extended  very  far;  for,  besides  putting  a  price  upon  the 
head  of  Diagoras,  as  we  have  remarked,  they  persuaded  all  the 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  do  the  same.  We  gather  this  IVoin 
the  notes  of  the  Scholiast  of  Aristophanes  in  the  comedy  of  The 
Frogs,  VII  Scene,  1st  Act."» 

3.  Diagoras  did  fumish  the  Mantineaas  with  a  code  of  laws. 

^lian  the  historian,  speaking  of  an  excellent  code  of  taws 
delivered  to  the  Mantineans  by  one  Nicodoms  a  pugilist,  says : 
"  It  is  said  that  Diagoras  the  Melian  composed  the  laws  for  him, 
being  his  friend."  .£lian  then  adds,  diat  he  abstained  from  say- 
ing anything  mom  of  Nicodorua,  teat  be  shonld  praise  Diagoras^ 
whom,  as  an  enemy  of  the  gods,  he  does  not  wish  to  commemo- 
rate.f 

Schijll,  speaking  of  Diagoras,  says:  "Cest  pourtant  i  cet 
homme  d'une  imagination  exaltee,  que  lea  Mantin^ena  duvent  lef 
loia  BOUB  lesquelles  leur  etat  a  prosp^r^.''^ 

We  did  not  say,  in  our  incidentid  allusion,  that  be  revised  ti* 


•  BsTle  Diet  ad  Diag.  E.,    To  this  we  add  the  iDlhoritr  c^  Moteri,  who  li 
equally  expUcit  to  this  point.  —J>kt.  Hut.  Jrt.  Diagarat, 
t  £luuuTariaHistoria,Lib.II,C.2i!Bnd33. 
}T(Hn.IL  p.324. 
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code  of  Diagoraa.     We  tneiely  spoke  of  bis  "revisory  labors'*  to 
wbicb  we  understood  tbe  text  of  Dr.  Anthon  to  refer. 

We  bave  disposed  thus  categorically  of  oar  reviewer's  remarka 
upon  tbe  subject  of  Diagoras,  not  to  multiply  instances  of  bis 
'  inaccuracy,  for  that  needed  no  fartber  illustratioa ;  not  to  render 
bis  arrogance  more  eonapicuoas,  for  tbat  could  not  be  done  even 
by  himself ;  but  tbat  our  readers  may  feel  to  tbe  utmost  the  utter 
unacrupulousness  with  Which  be  has  violated  every  priociple  of 
literary  faith.  What  farther  remarks  we  shall  have  to  make 
will  bear  more  directly  upon  the  Dictionary  itself,  and  some  ot 
its  defects  of  plan. 

We  bave  heretofore  declared,  what  we  now  take  occasion  to 
repeat,  tbat  Dr.  Anthon  has  prepared  hia  Dictionary  upon  a  prin- 
ciple, of  excluding  details  which  are  indispenaable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  ideas  of  the  social  spirit  of  Pagan  antiquity.  We 
understand  Dr.  Anthon  to  maintain  the  position,  that  no  details  of 
licentious  conduct  ehould  be  introduced  into  a  work  designed  to 
itlustrate  tbe  history  and  literature  of  the  ancient  classic  nations. 
The  reason,  we  presume,  is,  tbat  such  kind  of  vice  ought  not  to  be 
associated  with  intellectual  or  heioical  excellence  ;  tbat  it  ought 
not  to  be  pieced  where  it  may  chance  to  be  imitated  ;  and  indeed 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  commemorated  at  all.  But  is  it  not  obvi- 
ous that  these  reasons  all  apply  as  well  to  every  other  species  of 
moral  deformity — to  the  cruelties  of  Domitiau,  the  extortions  of 
Verres  or  Sallust,  tbe  rapacity  of  Seneca,  and  the  bloody  persecu- 
tions of  Nero  1  All  vice  is  deformed ;  it  should  never  be  com- 
memorated  for  its  own  sake,  nor  should  it  be  imitated ;  but  it 
should  be  commemorated  (and  this  Dr.  Anthon  appears  to  forget), 
in  order  that  we  may  know  both  its  causes  and  its  consequences, 
that  its  causes  may  be  a  lesson  to  us  all  in  forming  our  social 
institutions,  and  that  its  consequences  may  be  a  warning  to  us 
individually  against  the  temptations  which  lead  to  it.  To  have 
been  consistent.  Dr.  Anthon  should  have  mentioned  nothing 
which  was  not  worthy  pf  imitation. 

But,  aside  from  this  inconsisteDcy,  the  principle  of  Dr.  Anthon'a 
work  deprives  us  of  some  of  the  most  important  lessons  which 
have  been  bequeathed  to  us  from  the  ancient  world.  How,  for 
example,  will  the  student  of  history  he  able  to  comprehend  tbe 
stupendous  fact,  tbat  from  Feiiclean  Athens  not  a  single  virtuous 
female's  name  has  come  down  to  us  worth  preserving  1 — tbat 
through  nearly  ail  of  that  illustrious  period,  one  of  tbe  most 
renowned  and  accomplished  betsrists  of  antiquity  gave  tme  to 
the  morals,  and  guided  the  legislation,  of  a  court  illustiatad 
by  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  Anaxagoraa  and  Zeno,  bj  th«  "^ 
Y2 
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■tatesmanBhip  and  Olympian  eloquence  of  PericleB,  by  the  An- 
n»tic  power  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes,  and  by  the  ineoin- 
paiable  statuary  of  Phidias  —  while  all  the  literary  and  social 
distinction  of  moment  achieved  by  females  during  the  same 
period  belonged  to  a  class  whose  biogit^hy  Dr.  Anihon's  priiKt- 
ple  forbids  him  to  detail.  How  completely  lost  also  to  such  stu- 
dent are  the  teachings  of  that  "  heroic  age  of  imperial  crime"  at 
Borne,  which  has  left  us  little  but  its  crimes  to  instruct  ns,  when 
all  the  seven  vials  of  the  Apocalypse  seemed  to  have  been  poured 
out  upon  our  degraded  race,  and  when  the  desponding  moralist 
was  forced  to  proclaim,  in  the  bitterness  of  bis  heart,  that  sui- 
cide was  the  only  unrestricted  and  useful  right  left  to  the  Roman 
citizen. 

Does  Dr.  Anthon  reply  that  such  information  should  be  confined 
to  discriminating  scholars,  and  that  his  work  was  intended  for 
youth  t  So  much  the  more  important  is  it  that  correct  ideas 
should  be  early  established  respecting  those  with  whom  the 
young  student  will  be  compelled  to  associate  so  long.  What  is  fo 
be  the  effect  of  inculcating  upon  him  such  sublimated  notions  of 
antique  virtne-^of  encouraging  the  fallacious  belief  that  the 
heroes  of  the  classics  had  achiered  the  ideal  in  morality  as  in 
art,  and  never  knew  temptation  1  He  will  soon  and  inevitably 
discover  either  that  he  has  been  grossly  deceived,  or  that  die 
nature  of  virtue  is  very  different  from  what  he  had  supposed. 
How  will  he  be  startled  to  find  the  moralist  Seneca  converted 
into  an  imperial  pimp  ;  the  historian  Sallust  to  have  been  one  of 
the  moat  abandoned  and  desperate  roues  in  Rome ;  Catullus  a 
debauchee  ;  Sophocles,  the  dramatist,  a  profligate  and  a  trimmer  { 
and  the  deified  Socrates  himself  laboring  under  more  than  the 
suspicion  of  crimes  the  most  degrading  and  unnatural '.  What 
will  be  the  eETcet  of  these  new  tidings  upon  a  young  student  all 
■aturate  with  veneration  for  the  past,  and  the  virtues  of  its  illu^ 
triouB  progeny  1  How  will  he  feel  when  his  eyes  shall  be  opened 
suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  to  the  enormous  vices  of  that 
ancient  world  which  he  has  seen  before  arrayed  only  in  the  robes 
of  an  imaginary  purity  1  Will  he  condemn  the  vices  of  the  past, 
or  will  he  condemn  virtue,  or  will  he  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
moral  deformities  of  his  idealized  heroes  with  his  early  and  abi- 
ding aflections  1  Will  not  such  a  false  and  defective  system  of 
early  instruction  lead  him  to  think  licentiousness  a  necessary 
attribute  of  heroism  —  some  moral  eccentricity — the  natural  com- 
panion of  genius  1  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  ptipil,  impressed, 
as  we  have  supposed,  with  this  unconditionsl  veneration  for  anti- 
qvhy,  is  qnite  imfittod  for  the  monatrons  disclosores  of  tome^por- 
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tions  of  tti  history.  Bat  those  diaclosuTeB  will  and  must  be  mad« 
when  the  student  receives,  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Anthon,  the 
"Lysislnta"  and  "Ecclesiaznsn"  of  Aristophanes — the  second, 
sixth,  and  ninth  satires  of  Juvenal  —  and  the  prurient  erotics  of 
Horace  and  Ovid,  of  Catullus  and  Tibullus,  (all  school  classics). 
WiU  he  not  cast  about  for  aome  apology  for  compromising  with 
mora)  enormities  which  a  healthy  and  well  directed  judgment 
would  find  full  of  corruption  'i  Is  bis  mind  prepared  to  judge  and 
condemn  vice  when  countenanced  by  such  companionship  1  Dc 
Anthon  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  difference  between 
exposing'the  immorality  of  the  ancients,  and  justifying  it.  The 
first  must  be  done  that  the  last  may  not  be.  Dr.  Anthon  has  not 
done  the  first,  and  indirectly  does  the  last,  in  that  be  contributes 
to  the  forraation  of  convictions  which  would  sooner  lead  those 
who  entertain  them  to  justify  all  the  acts  of  their  rerered  classi- 
cal friends,  than  to  admit  their  criminality. 

Tbe  second  defective  principle  of  the  Dictionary,  and  one  to 
which  we  before  alluded,  is  the  omission  of  all  notice  of  otir 
Savior,  and  the  canonical  writers  of  the  Christian  Church.  No 
principle  has  been  alleged  to  justify  such  omission,  nor  can  one 
be  conceived,  which  our  author  has  not  violated.  Tbe  reviewer's 
only  reply  to  our  criticism  upon  this  subject,  is  a  direct  charge 
upon  us  of  denying  the  divinity  of  our  Savior,  and  with  pnttinf 
him  on  an  equality  with  Mazimin  the  Thracian,  and  the  Arab 
Philip!  This  mean-spirited  misrepresentatiou  will  not  admit  of 
any  discussion.  We  shall  only  repeat  the  words  we  used  before^ 
both  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  our  readers  the  defect  to 
which  we  take  exception,  and  also  of  rectifying  the  opinions  of 
those  who  may  be  less  familiar  than  ouiielvea  with  our  renew* 
er's  disingenuouaneBs : 

"  We  are  unable  to  compiebend  upon  what  principle  of  clasaificatioa  all 
notice  of  Christ  and  the  canonicBl  writers  of  his  church  is  entirely  omitted. 
Is  it  because  they  were  of  Jewish  descent  and  not  of  Grecian  or  Roman 
blood  1  Then  why  notice  Maximin  the  Thracian,  or  the  Arab  Philip,  or 
Maximus  the  Spaniard?  Because  these  were  Roman  emperors,  and  the 
unity  (rf*  Roman  history  appeared  to  require  it  ?  But  Seneca  and  Martial 
were  Spauiards,  Phaedms  was  a  Thracian,  ind  Terence  an  African.  Why 
notice  them  ?  Bacatise  they  were  made  citizens  of  Rome,  and  resided  cc 
wrote  there  t  But  Paid  was  also  made  a  citizen  of  Rome  (Acts  xxii.  87, 
26\  and  Joseph,  the  putative  father  of  Christ,  was  on  a  journey  to  Bethlfr 
hem,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  strongest  proof  of  his  allegiance  to  Ro- 
man authority  at  the  time  of  our  Savior's  binh.  Is  it  because  the  early 
history  of  the  Christians  would  be  unimportant  to  the  studoit  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  T  But  do  not  the  repeated  allusicms  to  the  Christian 
heresy  in  the  ofScial  correspondence  of  Pliny,  and  the  hishaieB  rf  Anun^ 
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anns,  Soetouiiu,  and  Tacitus,  entitle  them  to  any  portioD  of  that  Teq»ect 
which  hat  been  «o  bountifuUy  Iftviahed  upon  the  animal  worship  irf  the 
^Egyptians,  and  the  Usa  classical  ceremonies  of  the  Draids  ?  At  least  the 
alleged  conespondence  between  Seneca  and  Sl  Paul  will  give  that  aposile 
as  good  a  title  to  a  place  in  the  classical  gallery,  as  the  Christ  Church 
boys  made  out  for  the  apocryphal  Phalaris.  But  aside  from  the  obrian 
incoDsisieiicies  of  this  omission  as  a  mere  question  of  classificatioDand  sr- 
Tangement,  we  must  consider  any  classical  diciioaary  seriously  defectiTe, 
which  does  not  at  least  attempt  to  expose  the  nsture  and  process  of  that 
tremendous  social  rerolution  which  completely  supplanted  the  most  deep- 
ly-radicated aod  ralitmal  system  of  pagaaism  the  world  had  known,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  all  the  more  important  improvements  iA  the  politi- 
cal science  of  modem  times.  A  classical  dictionary  should  explain  iiselC 
Every  person  or  incident  of  importance  within  the  period  of  time  which 
the  work  assumes  to  comprehend,  should  have  an  eiplanstioo  somewhere 
between  the  covers.  What  signifies  the  tolerant  zeal  of  Gregory  Naxian- 
zene,  or  the  distracting  struggle  between  religion  and  Glial  affection  in  the 
breast  of  Chrysostom,  or  the  vehement  controversies  of  the  hot-blooded 
Augustine  and  Pelagius,  to  the  siudeal  yet  ignorant  of  the  story  ol  those 
bare-footed  proto-mariyrs  and  teachers,  who  first  taught  the  Christian  &ith 
with  the  eloquence  of  inspiration,  and  enforced  those  instrtictions  with  the 
strengthening  influences  of  a  divine  example }" 

The  haste  in  which,  according  to  its  author's  professiouB,  this 
Classical  Dictionary  has  been  prepared,  led  us  to  expect  what  upon 
(I  very  slight  examination,  we  found  to  be  specially  exceptionable 
in  the  execution  of  the  work  —  namely,  its  want  of  consistency 
and  homogeneity.  The  author  has  drawn  from  a  vast  variety  of 
material,  and  without  canvassing  and  digesting  the  merits  of  the 
various  theories  which  he  haa  admired,  has  transferred  them  into 
his  work,  without  the  least  suspicion,  apparently,  that  they  wer« 
oftantunes  quite  irreconcilable  with,  each  other,  and  with  riews 
which  he  had  himself  elsewhere  submitted.  Many  of  the  articles 
of  highest  pretension  are  crude,  without  unity  or  symmetry,  and 
diversified  by  as  many  styles  as  an  ordinary  newspaper.  This 
in£rmity  of  literary  indigestion  has  been  partially  illustrated, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  Dr.  Anthon's  confusion  aboat  the  origin  of 
the  lonians.  We  will  merely  refer  our  readers  for  further  illna- 
'  tiation  of  this  point  to  the  palpable  contradiction  respecting  the 
mythological  significance  of  Theseus  and  Hercules,  as  contained 
in  the  articles  Amazones,  Theseus,  and  Hercules. 

The  extent  to  which  our  remarks  have  already  gone  precludes 
us  from  detailing  our  proofs  of  these  and  other  similar  incongrai- 
ties.  The  same  reason  likewise  prevents  our  farther  noticing  the 
mode  in  which  many  of  Dr.  Anthon's  amissions  are  defended,  by 
the  declaration  of  his  intention  to  include  them  in  a  supplement- 
try  work  on  Aich»ol<^y,  hereaflef  to  be  published.    We  will  taka 
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the  liberty,  howerer,  of  suggesting  a  few  more  names  omitted  in 
the  present  work,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already  mentioned, 
that  the  forthcoming  work  may  be  presented  "  in  as  complete  and 
useful  a  form  aa  it  can  pOBsibly  be  made : "  —  Ol^rus,  the  father' 
of  Thucydides,  the  Arehon  Slystichidea,  Bebius,  a  prstor  of  Bi- 
thynia;  Ablavius;  Titus  Sempronius  Rutilue ;  Execestidea,  the  le- 
pated  father  of  Solon  ;  Theohs  and  Archippe,  flames  of  Sophocles 
the  dramatist ;  Balbillua,  an  intimate  friend  of  Seneca,  prefect  of 
Effypt  i  the  prtetor  Q.  Valerius ;  Atilins  Calalinus ;  the  Consul  C.  Lu- 
tatiuB ;  C  Cornelius  Hispnllua,  the  prxtor  who  expelled  from  Rome 
and  Italy  the  Chaldean  astrologers  and  worshippers  o{  Jupiter  Saba- 
ziut,who  is  also  unnoticed,  even  under  the  head  of  Jupiter  ;  Dama- 
sistratus,  the  persecuted  father  of  the  historian  Theopompus  ;  Zo- 
pyrua,  the  historian  ;  Fraxilla,  of  Sicyon  ;  Damocharis,  the  epi- 
grammatist ;  Diphilus,  the  comic  poet ;  ChamaileoD,  of  Heraclea ; 
Annsus  Serenus,  fellow  pimp  with  Seneca  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  Nero ;  Genucius,  who  was  twice  a  Roman  Consul ;  Lam- 
proclea,  a  son  of  Socrates  j  Lyaicles,  the  cattle-dealer,  who  suc- 
ceeded Pericles  in  the  afiections  of  Aspasia,  and  was  afterward, 
through  her  patronage  and  instruction,  highly  distinguished  as  an 
orator ;  Statius,  the  friend  and  medical  adviser  of  Seneca ;  Sophi- 
lus,  the  father  of  Sophocles ;  Cincius,  the  historian,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
We  here  close  our  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  Dr.  Antbon'a 
Dictionary  and  Defence.  We  have  permitted  ourselves,  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  to  devote  more  space  to  the  discussion  of  details  ' 
than  may  be  interesting  to  the  mass  of  oui  readers  ;  but  we  felt 
oarselres  forced,  in  defence  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  just,  and 
what  we  know'to  have  been  well-deliberated  criticism,  to  expose 
the  unpTOvcked,  and  even  malicious  unfairness  with  which  those 
criticisms  were  treated.  If,  in  the  course  of  our  present  article, 
any  of  onr  strictures  have  manifested  unusual  severity,  it  has  been 
occasioned  solely  by  a  desire  to  impress  onr  rude  assailant  with 
the  healthy  conviction,  that  in  his  intercourse  with  us  no  substan- 
tial  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  any  display  of  intolerance  or  in- 
civility. We  wish  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  we  have 
not  for  a  moment  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  the  slightest  ■ 
injustice  to  Dr.  Antfaon  or  his  Dictionary.  On  the  contrary,  as 
we  have  before  retnaiked,  we  have  felt  in  every  word  we  have 
written,  that  we  were  canvassing  the  labor  of  a  man  Who  deserves 
well  of  American  scholaxabip.  But  we  can  never  sufier  our  soli- 
citude for  the  interests  of  classical  learning  to  be  merged  in  onr 
personal  regards  for  any  individual.  We  hare  stated  without  ro- 
serve  our  dissatisfaction  at  the  defects  of  Dr.  Anthon'a  work,  in 
hope  that  our  remarks  might  tend  to  encourage  others  to  supply 
the  demand  —  yet  unsatisfied^-fora  complete  and  adequate  Clas- 
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sical  Dictionary.  If  he  slwll  sgrniit,  however,  see  fit  to  appetr 
before  the  public  in  the  attitude  of  an  antfaor,  we  toider  him  the 
assurance  that  he  will  find  none  more  thoroughly  diipoaed  to  do 
him  juatice  than  the  Democratic  BeviewerB.* 


u 


SONNETS  ON  CHABACTEE. 

V. 

JOBN   CALVIN. 

WmLx  angrj  zealots  boast  of  Cjarra's  fiune. 

Or  load  his  manVy  with  reproaches  dire ; 

Let  truth  and  juatice  speak,  and  they  coDspin 
To  praise,  to  bless,  lo  canonize  his  name. 
Say  that  he  clothes  in  too  austere  a  guise 

The  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Christian  page ; 

Say  that  he  shares  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
Aud  stands  unmoT'd  while  poor  Servetus  dies  — 
Shall  specks  like  these  forbid  us  to  rereie 

The  brightest  day-star  (^  the  blessed  hoar 
When  Europe,  waking  &om  her  night  of  fear, 

Shook  off  the  incubus  of  papal  power  ? 
Helvetia,  Holland,  Britain,  answer  No  ! 
And  from  our  own  broad  land,  the  like  response  doth  go. 

VL 

WILLI  AH  PENN. 

FBABXXee  of  scorn,  of  bonds,  of  martyrdom. 

The  teacher,  Penh,  to  priests  and  lyranta  lella 

Truths  hearak-derived,  or  drawn  from  deepest  wcUa 
Of  thought  and  conscience — such  as  never  come 
To  the  mere  book-man,  seeking  wealth  or  fame ; 

And  if  with  them  grave  errors  mingled  be, 

True  love  to  man,  transparent  piety, 
For  much  of  error  may  bdulgence  claim. 

On  mercy's  errand,  to  the  western  wild. 
The  statesman  comes ;  and  'neath  the  Treaty-tree, 

Taming  the  savage  by  his  accents  mild, 
£ears  a  bir  home  for  Love  and  Liberty ; 

Faith,  Justice,  Peace,  its  sole  protecting  band*. 

Oh,  shame  to  man !  alone  thu  builder  stands ! 

R  F.  ] 


*  It  is  not  the  usual  habit  of  the  Democratic  Review  to  allow  itself  to  be 
drawn,  by  an;  replies  Vq  \\a  articles,  into  the  polemics  of  criticism,  espedally 
when,  in  proper  reply  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  cODtroversy,  that  kind  and  de- 
gree of  severity  whidi  pervade  the  above  article  are  rendered  necesisry  as  weD 
as  just.  In  the  present  instance,  the  provocalioD,  in  tKe  unfairness  as  weQ 
as  rodenest  Of  the  aasanlt,  iraa  such  that,  however  it  might  be  a  subject  erf'  per- 
sonal regreton  more  accounts  than  one,  the  right  could  not  be  denied  to  tlie  wri- 
ter, not  only  of  reply  through  the  pages  of  the  Review,  bat  c(  fVtll  seopc  aid 
fiacdom  la  a  justly  iodignaat  pea  in  doing  to.  —  Es.  D.  R.  ' 
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POLITICAL  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 

No.  XXVII. 

Mabgcts  Morton,  of  MAaaAcsossirs. 

(nm  afiM  Engranrng  on  Sfctf.) 

High  Tirtne  in  private  life  demands  commemontion  for  the 
honor  of  mankind,  and  an  example  to  the  world ;  when  this  ia 
combined  with  public  merit  and  couiiatent  patriotism,  envy  done, 
or  the  ignorance  of  what  is  right,  would  suppress  it«  praise. 

or  an  honored  lineage,  Marcus  Morton,  of  Taunton,  Massachu- 
setts, traces  hia  descent  directly  from  George  Morton,  who  wsi 
one  of  "the  old  comers  and  forefathers"  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
a  member  of  the  church  and  congregation  of  John  Robinson, 
brother-in-law  to  the  admirable  William  Bradford,  the  historian 
and  governor  of  the  colony,  who,  after  publishing  in  London  the 
earliest  account  of  the  Pilgrims,  in  1623,  sailed  in  the  second 
ship  that  came  freighted  with  recruits  for  their  set^ment.  The 
record  of  those  days  describes  him  as  "a  pious,  gracious  servaDt 
of  God,  and  Tery  faithful  is  whatsoever  public  employment  he 
was  betrusted  withal,  and  an  unfeigned  well-wilier,  and,  according 
to  his  sphere  and  condition,  a  suitable  promoter  of  the  common 
good,  and  growth  of  the  plantation  of  New  Plymouth." 

Of  his  three  sons  by  Sarah  Bradford,  the  eldest,  Nathaniel,  was 
for  forty  years,  by  annual  election,  the  Secretary  of  tha  Old  Col- 
ony. To  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  good  pieserration  of  its 
archives ;  his  Memorial,  or  History  of  New  England,  which  is 
written  with  scrupulous  diligence  and  exactness,  in  faia  own  day 
"  found  general  acceptance  with  the  people  of  God  j"  and  in  onr 
times,  having  been  republished  with  able  and  aflectiooate  commen- 
tary by  one  of  the  most  venerated  jurists  of  our  country,  pre- 
serves his  name,  as  well  as  the  heroic  deeds  and  suffering!  of  th» 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

Ephraim,  the  younger  son,  bom  on  the  Atlantic  during  th« 
voyage  of  his  parents  from  Europe,  and  left  an  orphan  in  infancy, 
was  memorable  for  piety  and  sound  sense  j  for  services  to  the 
church  of  Plymouth,  of  which  he  became  elder  or  deacon ;  for 
fidelity  to  the  state  as  one  of  the  assistants,  or  associate  magis- 
trates ;  as  a  member  of  the  council  of  war  of  the  infant  com- 
monwealth; and  after  its  union  with  Massachusetts,  as  the  first 
representative  of  its  chief  town  in  the  General  Court  of  the 
Province. 

FVom  him  in  the  fifth  degree  of  direct  descent  stands  Mar* 
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cua  Monon,  who  was  born  in  Fieetawn,  in  the  county  of  Bris- 
tol, December  19th,  1781.  His  mother,  descended  from  earlf 
settlere  of  Bridgwater,  well  educated  for  the  day  in  which  she 
lived,'  and  herself  able  to  give  instruction,  was  distinguished  for 
a  Tigoroua  and  well- balanced  mind,  the  happiest  union  of  strong 
understanding  and  fervid  piety.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Morton, 
a  farmer  of  narrow  means,  yet  frugal  and  independent  —  well- 
educated,  though  self-taught — for  his  personal  worth,  his  judg- 
ment, his  unaffected  piety,  and  hia  consistency,  enjoying  pub- 
lic confidence  always  —  during  nearly  forty  years,  and  by  annual 
election,  a  member  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Esecutiye  Councit 
of  the  Commonwealth  —  died  in  November,  1833,  at  the  advanced 
,  age  of  eighty,  universally  respected.  His  memory  went  back  to 
the  trying  times  of  the  first  Revolutionary  struggle,  and  then  and 
ever,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  long  life,  he  was  devoted,  with 
unflinching  firmness,  to  those  pure  principles  of  Democracy, 
which  are  the  life  of  the  country,  as  they  will  one  day  be  the  life 
of  humanity. 

Of  such  parents,  Marcus  Morton  was  the  only  son,  having  u 
the  companion  of  his  childhood  but  one  aister,  whose  memory  a 
wide  circle  still  warmly  cherishes.  She  had  a  rare  union  of  qual- 
ities which  are  nowhere  found  mote  beautifully  blended  than 
among  the  daughters  of  the  New  England  yeomanry.  Gentle  and 
sincere — by  the  affectionate  exertions  of  her  parents,  thorongl^ 
lywell  educated  —  orthodox  after  the  strict  tenets  of  the  straitesl 
sect,  yet  tolerant  toward  others  beyond  the  standard  of  professed 
liberality,  and  warm-hearted  towards  her  race,  she  fulfilled  every 
duty  of  a  daughter  and  a  wife  ;  and  yet,  such  was  her  aelf-aacH- 
ficing  devotion  to  the  religion  which  she  loved,  she  gave  her  un- 
remitting efforts  to  nourish  missionary  zeal;  and  full  of  hope  ia 
futurity,  toiled  to  disseminate  the  gospel  among  the  heathen. 
Her  memoirs,  published  soon  after  her  early  death,  and  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  her  letters,  and  extracts  from  her  diary  and  wri- 
tings, were  eagerly  read,  and  the  edition  was  soon  exhausted. 
The  volume  illustrates  her  rich  and  cultivated  mind,  and  her 
simple,  hearty,  unaffected  piety. 

Under  such  auspices  began  the  life  of  Marcus  Morton.  The 
early  discipline  which  his  father  might  not  have  been  able  to 
provide,  was  offered  hy  the  happy  institutions  of  New-England; 
and  let  it  be  told  the  world,  that  the  most  accomplished  atatesman 
of  Massachusetts  began  his  instruction  at  the  common  school, 
where  he  gave  open  evidence  of  his  powers,  industry  and  disposi- 
tion. For  the  son  of  his  hope,  what  farmer  among  us  would  not 
find  the  means  of  faroiinf;  the  love  of  learning  1    With  diffictdty 
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&nd  only  by  great  personal  aacrificea,  his  father  placed  him  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  for  half  the  year,  under  the  care  and  tuition  of  a 
very  worthy  and  indefatigable  teacher,  Rev.  Calvin  Chaddock  of 
Kodhe^ter,  whiie  the  other  half  was  given  to  the  labors  of  the 
farm  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  auch  waa  his  assiduity,  he  was 
able  to  enter  Brown's  University  with  the  advanced  standing  of  a 
year. 

To  a  youth  of  genius  emerging  from  rustic  seclusion,  the  sharp 
competition  with  other  and  active  minds,  striving  for  pre-eminence, 
could  but  encourage  zeal ;  and  passing  the  ordeal  of  college  life 
with  unblemished  purity,  in  a  class  which  numbered  many  whom 
the  country  has  honored  and  advanced,  notwithstanding  the  defect 
of  early  opportunity,  he  soon  reached  and  retained,  without  dis-* 
pnte,  the  first  mnlc  of  scholarahip.  It  was  the  period  when  tha 
voice  of  the  natibn  had,  by  the  advancement  of  Jefferson,  ex- 
pressed its  confidence  in  freedom  of  mind  and  a  government  of 
reason ;  the  zealous  student  shared  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time. 
He  bad  already  learned,  moreover,  that  public  extravagance  is  the 
Bgis  which  shelters  privilege  ;  and  devoted  from  early  life  to  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  the  measures  which  would  render  univer- 
sal the  benefits  of  freedom,  in  his  "commencement"  orations,  he 
argued  eloquently  for  public  economy  as  vit^ly  essential  to  a  gov* 
ernment  tl^at  should  rest  on  equality.  Thus  he  began  his  caieet 
with  an  avowal  of  adhesion  to  those  principles  of  Democracy,  which 
have  been  his  faithful  guides  through  every  period  of  his  life. 

On  leaving  college,  in  September,  1804,  he  entered  on  the  study 
of  the  law  with  the  late  Judge  Padelford  of  Taunton,  a  counsellor 
of  distinguished  learning ;  but  after  a  year  of  characteristic  assi- 
duity, he  removed  the  scene  of  his  studies  to  Litchfield,  Connecti- 
cut. There  Gould,  who  was  famed  for  adding  the  talents  of  an 
accurate  pleader  to  a  profound  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  and 
the  amiable  Beeves,  one  of  the  most  learned  commOD  lawyers  of 
his  time,  whose  private  example  cndesred  virtue  by  illustration, 
exhibiting  it  for  imitation  in  its  most  attractive  forms,  gathered  to 
their  instructions  many  of  the  brilliant  youth  of  the  country.  The 
associates  of  Morton  at  their  school  of  law  were,  among  others, 
Theron  Metcalf,  the  exact  and  well-trained  editor  and  reporter ; 
Virgil  Maxcey,  late  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  now  minister  at  Brussels ;  the  lamented  Judge  Howe,  of  North- 
ampton, who,  though  still  young  when  removed  from  us,  was  al- 
ready an  ornament  to  the  bar,  to  the  bench,  and  to  his  native 
State ;  and  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  CaioUna,  whose  name 
needs  no  commentary.  These  were  the  young  men  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  union ;  ajtd  such  of  thcon  as  atill  live,  will  bea^ 
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testimoDy  to  his  modesty,  his  zeal,  the  extent  of  his  early  acqaisi* 
tiona,  arid  the  high  expectations  that  were  sanctioned  by  his  char- 
acter and  bis  powers.  For  nice  discrimination,  legal  acumen, 
thorough  research,  and  clearneaa  and  strength  of  reasoning,  few 
even  experienced  lawyers  would  surpass  his  arguments  in  the 
moot  courts.  Among  the  many  able  and  aspiring  young  men,  that 
common  pursuits  had  brought  together  from  various  parts  of  the 
Union,  all  pronounced  him  among  the  first. 

Returning  to  Taunton,  and  completing  there  his  course  of  studies, 
he  made  it  his  place  of  residence  ;  and  in  September  1807,  was  re- 
ceived as  an  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  At  that 
time  the  imposing  fabric  of  maritime  despotism  stood  in  its  pride  ; 
and  the  party  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jefierson's  administration 
shrank  from  the  hazard  of  attempting  its  overthrow.  The  young 
lawyer  saw  clearly  the  duty  that  rested  on  our  republic,  to  assert 
the  freedom  of  the  seas ;  and  openly  affirming  his  love  for  the 
Power  of  tbe  People,  he  supported  vigorously  the  efTort  then  ma- 
king, to  introduce  the  principles  of  reciprocity  and  equality  into 
international  law.  Of  bow  little  weight  are  the  eRbrts  of  a  party 
to  atay  the  progress  of  humanity  —  how  unavailing  are  their  eflbrts 
to  shore  up  abuses  which  time  and  providence  have  decreed 
should  fall  —  the  history  of  the  country  gives  evidence.  Nor  are 
the  efforts  of  private  malice  more  effectual.  The  enemies  of  de- 
mocracy strenuously  and  unrelentingly  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
young  lawyerj  and  their  efforts  were  as  unscrupulous  as  their 
design  was  unjustifiBble.  But  moderation,  professional  fidelity, 
and  perseverance,  overcame  opposition ;  in  tbe  midst  of  learned 
and  eloquent  competitors,  unsurpassed  in  the  commonwealth,  he 
rapidly  lived  down  every  prejudice,  and  soon  found  his  most  bitter 
opponents  among  his  best  clients.  Public  opinion  was  not  slow  to 
assign  him  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  his  native  county, 
where  he  took  tbe  lead  in  tbe  extent  of  bis  business,  and  the  msg< 
nitude  of  the  affairs  mtrusted  to  him.  Often  be  spoke  in  every 
case  tried  during  the  term.' 

In  December,  1807,  Mr.  Morton  was  married  to  Miss  Cniarlotle 
Hodges,  tbe  daughter  of  James  Hodges  and  Joanna  Tillinghast; 
distinguished  for  high  intellectual  endowments  and  for  beauty; 
lovely  for  her  accomplished  gentleness  and  moral  worth,  of  re- 
fined taste  and  an  active  and  cultivated  mind.  She  became  to 
him  the  mother  of  twelve  children,  and  by  their  nurture  and  gov- 
emnent  ^e  made  her  home  an  example  to  the  mothers  of  New 
England.  The  friends  of  democracy  love  to  know,  that  its  dis- 
tinguished advocate,  amid  all  the  confused  vicissitudes  and  angry 
vaifaie  of  political  parties,  baa  had  tbe  repose  of  undiaturbed  and 
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dsTOted  eonjngal  lore,  and  of  k  nnineroas,  a  well  educated,  and  a 
united  family. 

Not  long  after  hie  marriEige,  Ooreroor  Sullivan  pioposed  to 
nominat&  bim  Attorney  for  the  Commoawealth  in  the  county  of 
Bristol.  For  bo  young  a  man  the  honor  was  extraordinary.  The 
delicacy  of  his  nalnre  appears  from  his  conduct.  The  office  had, 
for  a  long  time,  been  held  under  the  authority  of  the  court,  by  his 
preceptor,  Padelford ;  and  true  to  respect  and  frientlship,  he  de- 
clined the  place. 

But  though  he  declined  office,  he  was  but  tbe  more  resolute  in 
Tindicating  and  supporting  the  democratic  administration.  In  the 
gloomy  period  of  tbe  embargo,  when  resistance  to  tbe  law  was 
openly  menaced,  and  in  tbe  phrensy  of  faction  even  jurors  for^ 
got  their  oaths,  a  great  convention  of  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
Bristol  county,  than,  as  well  as  now,  known  for  their  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  democracy,  was  holden  at  Taunton,  and  with  one 
voice  Mr.  Morton  was  selected  to  embody  their'  views  in  a  pre- 
amble and  resolutions.  At  once  the  young  man  of  three-and- 
twenty  rose  in  the  expression  of  his  convictions  to  the  highest  point 
of  view,  and  exposing  the  baneful  pretensions  of  the  false  mercan- 
tile system,  as  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation, 
and  a  tyranny  over  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations,  he  defended 
the  great  measure  of  our  country  as  designed  "  to  preserve  our 
policy,  our  honor,  and  our  peace ;  and  obviously  calculated,  by  its 
continued  operation,  to  visit  on  tbe  offending  nations  the  evils  of 
their  own  injustice,  and  thereby  influence  them  to  tbe  adoption 
of  a  mote  ligbteons  system."  Far  from  wishing  to  impsir  our 
commerce,  far  from  consenting  that  the  ocean  should  return  to 
its  sterile  solitude,  or  that  tbe  mighty  deep,  abandoned  again  to 
the  ancient  dreariness  of  its  wastes,  should  cease  to  be  gladdened 
by  the  social  presence  of  fleets  of  merchantmen,  he  argued  "  for 
Uie  great  commercial  rights  of  tbe  country."  These  he  refused 
to  compromise  for  "  the  fugitive  enjoyment  of  a  pitiful  and  pre- 
carious remnant  spared  by  foreign  nations."  The  resolutions, 
admirably  drawn  both  for  their  language  and  their  reasoning,  ran 
through  the  democratic  journals  of  that  day  ;  confirming  tbe  deci- 
ded, and  cheering  those  who  wavered.  They  are  now  of  deep 
interest,  as  illustrating  the  consistency  of  their  author.  They 
breathe  an  earnest  love  of  freedom  and  justice,  a  devotion  to  tbe 
rights  of  man  and  the  glory  of  his  country,  relisnce  on  the  yeoman- 
ry, a  cheerful  manly  confidence  in  the  midst  of  transient  defeat 
and  surrounding  despondency.  *'  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  free 
government,"  are  his  words  in  1S08,  "  to  set   %  higher  value  on 
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men  than  on  Ihings" ;  and  he  hu  r«inunad  through  life  the  chun- 
pion  of  humanity. 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1809,  Mr.  Morton  delivered  an  address 
before  the  republican  citizens  of  Bristol  county.  .  It  proves  that 
he  loved  his  country  passionately,  that  he  had  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Divinity  "  from  the  burning  bush  of  Thetmopyls!  and  Plat«a" 
"The  Tory  junto  excepted,"  he  exclaims,  "  we  are  all  federalists, 
all  republicans,  ready  to  sacrifice  every  illiberal  prejudice  on 
the  altar  of  his  country."  But  he  saw  that  the  ranks  of  opposi- 
tion to  democracy  would  always  find  recruits.  "  The  disappoint- 
ed politician,"  he  rightly  observed,  "  flies  thither  for  succor  for 
his  defeated  ambition " ;  while  the  social  influence  compelled 
others  to  "sue  there  for  credit  at  the  bank,  or  admission  into  the 
ball-room."  He  renewed  his  denuDciation  of  England's  "  rule  of 
'56,  her  doctrine  of  blockade  and  contraband,  her  habitual  out- 
rages on  our  flag ;"  and  be  proudly  adverted  to  that  "  triumph- 
ant measure  of  precaution  and  coercion,  which  had  preserved  the 
allodial  fee  of  our  farm*  upon  the  ocean,  and  forced  the  feudal 
tyrants  who  required  our  fealty  and  service  for  the  possession,  to 
abandon  their  pretensions."  Then  pointing  to  the  illustiions 
statesman  who  had  just  gone  into  retirement,  he  added :  "  For 
Jefferson,  the  exclusive  glory  was  reserved,  of  having  for  his  ene- 
mies, only  the  enemies  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  bis 
country  —  op  tbe  hioets  akh  beasoh  of  the  hdhan  race.  He 
alone,  through  all  time,  is  proudly  distioguisbed  by  being  re- 
proached with  patriotism,  and  a  love  of  equal  liberty,  with  that 
philosophy  which  considers  men  as  rational  beings,  and  that  phi- 
lanthropy  which  regards  them  as  friends  and  brothers.  He  has 
beheld,  indeed,  with  regret,  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  hot 
he  never  despaired  for  a  moment  of  the  final  triumph  of  prin- 
ciple." 

In  May,  1811,  Mr.  Morton  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Senate  ot 
Uaesachu setts.  The  spirited  and  patriotic  address  made  by  the 
Senate  to  their  constituents  on  the  declaration  of  war,  was  attrib- 
uted, and  it  is  believed  justly,  to  his  pen.  In  1S13,  the  excite- 
ment of  the  time,  which  gave  tbe  opponents  of  democracy  an 
opportunity  for  concerting  a  panic,  reversed  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  after  having  for  two  years  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  post  to  tbe  eminent  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  he  vras  super- 
seded. 

In  1811,  Governor  Gerry  had  offered  him  the  clerkship  of  the 
courts  in  Bristol  county,  one  of  the  most  lucrative  offices  in  tbe 
State.  Mr.  Morton,  true  to  his  profession,  and  conscious  of  his 
powers,  notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  the  executive,  and  the 
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impommity  of  peraontl  friends,  declined  the  office ;  but  accepted 
from  the  same  GoTernor  a  commiaBion  aa  Attorney  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  Bristol.  During  the  fix  yeua,  in  which  he  man- 
aiged  the  HuBineH  of  the  State,  not  a  angle  indictment  ot  prose- 
cution failed  from  informality  or  legal  defect ;  and  all  who  were 
conversant  with  the  eourte  will  bear  honorable  testimony,  that 
with  the  skill  and  faithful  vigilance  of  a  public  prosecator  he 
blended  the  kinder  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  man.  He 
Dever  sought  a  conviction  from  pride ;  but  had  more  pleasure  in 
the  acquittal  of  the  innocent,  than  in  the  conviction  of  the  guilty. 
He  exeiciaed  the  discretion  which  necessarily  devolves  on  a  pros- 
ecuting officer,  and  which  part alces  i  somewhat  of  a  judicial  char- 
acter, with  singulnr  good  sense,  impartiality,  and  propriety. 
Would  that  the  same  spirit  prevailed  in  all  our  courts  at  the  pre^ 
ent  timet  If  there  beany  place  where  a  calm,  imperturbable 
temper,  a  feeling  of  the  infirmities  of  our  natnie,  and  a  mind 
proof  against  prejudice,  should  bear  undivided  sway,  it  is  a  crimi- 
nal court.  Mr.  Morton  dischoiged  the  duties  of  bis  office  so 
acceptably,  that  in  spite  of  changes  of  administration  he  retained 
it,  till  hia  resignation  was  made  necessary,  in  1817,  by  his  advance- 
ment by  the  pe<^le. 

In  the  fall  of  1811,  in  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  war,  when 
the  democratic  party  in  the  Slate  was  at  the  lowest  point  of 
depression,  after  the  contest  between  Clinton  and  Hadison,  in 
which  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous  and  unshrink- 
ing support  of  Mr.  Madison,  the  faithful  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration nominated  Ur.  Morton  us  a  candidate  for  Congress.  No 
hope  existed  of  success ;  very  little  effiirt  was  made ;  and  his 
opponent,  Jndge  Wheaton,  was  elected  over  him  by  jl  majority  of 
abont  a  thousand. 

In  1816,  he  wu  again  pat  in  nomination  ;  and  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  and  the  exceeding  gratification  of  bis  friends,  he 
was  elected,  in  a  district  which,  in  the  choice  of  other  officers, 
still  gave  large  federal  majoTitiea.  He  was  chosen  again  in  1818, 
and  served  during  the  two  Congresses  of  Mr.  Monroe's  first 
administration.  In  Congress,  he  spoke  repeatedly  and  ably  on  the 
topics  c^  greatest  interest  to  New  England,  and  acted  on  important 
Committees,  of  one  as  the  Chairman.  As  to  his  action  on  the  two 
principal  topics  which  were  then  agitated  in  Congress,  the  attack 
on  General  Jackson  for  bis  conduct  in  the  Seminole  war,  and  the 
admission  of  Missonri  into  the  Union  with  the  powers  of  slave- 
holding,  he  stood  up  firmly  to  sustain  the  Hero  of  New  Orleans ; 
and  he  uniformly  voted  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  with 
the  powera  contended  for.     Tfaii  he  did  in  obedience  to  tfa^,   . 
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wishes,  opinioDs,  and,  as  it  were,  iutrnctionB,  of  hu  cotutituentB, 
and  received  for  it  their  wnrmeBt  approbation.  Yet  at  that  "  era 
of  good  feelings,"  when  the  absence  of  party  spirit  foreboded  the 
absence  of  popular  principles,  and  negligence  and  corruption 
threatened  to  rush  in  unchecked  bjr  a  watchful  opposition,  Mr. 
Morton  took  no  deep  interest  in  the  policy  of  the  time,  and  regard- 
ed many  of  its  results  with  disgust.  Anticipating  the  eclipse  of 
the  democratic  doctrines  which  he  cherished,  he  left  Washing- 
ton in  1821,  and  retired  to  the  happiness  of  his  houae,  and  the 
pursuits  of  his  profession.  From  his  strong  hold  on  public  con- 
fidence, he  retained  his  extenstre  practice  at  the  bar. 

In  1823,  Mr.  Morton  was,  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council.  How  liberal  were 
his  counsels,  how  vigorously  be  proscribed  proscription,  how  fully 
his  views  were  adopted  by  the  triumphant  Democracy,  is  still  re- 
membered, and  forms  a  strange  contmst  with  recent  proceedings. 
In  1824,  be  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Federalists  yielding,  or  appearing  to  yield,  he  re- 
ceived for  the  same  office  a  nearly  unanimous  suffrage. 

The  manner  of  his  nomination  in  1825  merits  observation.  The 
lamented  death  of  Governor  Eustis,  in  the  previous  year,  had  de- 
volved on  him  for  a  few  months  the  duties  of  Acting  Governor. 
A  majority  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  Legislature  desired 
his  nomination  as  Governor.  It  rested  with  Mr.  Morton  to  have 
sanctioned  efforts  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  and  his  nomination 
would  have  been  certain.  But  the  question  of  the  coming  Presi- 
dential election  was  mingled  with  the  politics  of  the  State.  Bear- 
ing the  highest  respect  for  the  genius,  the  learning,  the  moral 
purity  of  Mr,  Adams,  he  yet  could  not  support  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency ;  and  with  an  open  and  mwily  frankness,  which  persuasion 
could  not  alter,  nor  blandishments  nor  menaces  bend,  he  avowed 
kis  conviction  that  the  true  Democracy  of  the  country  was  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Adams ;  that  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the 
Presidency  would  be  prejudicial  to  that  system  of  measures  and 
those  strict  principles  of  republicanism,  to  which  Mr.  Morton  had 
been  pledged  from  his  youth.  Believing  himself,  in  this  appre- 
hension, to  difi~er  from  the  majority  of  the  State,  he  was  nnwil- 
ling  to  be  elected  to  its  first  office  by  those  whose  opinions  he 
could  not  fully  represent.  The  result  proved  how  truly,  in  his 
preferences  of  men  as  well  as  of  measures,  he  was  in  harmony 
with  the  great  Democracy  of  the  nation. 

Soon  after  the  election  of  1825,  Mr.  Morton  was,  with  oniver- 
*al  consent,  nominated  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  on  the  bench 
af  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachoaetts.    The  ^yoint- 
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ment  had  not  been  soa^t  by  him ;  yet  yielding  to  the  advice  of 
hia  friends  and  the  persuasion  of  the  members  of  the  Court,  he 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  and  on  the  next 
day  entered  on  the  new  career  in  which  be  wae  deatined  to  aur- 
paaa  the  higbeat  espectationa  and  hopea  of  hia  friends. 

The  position  of  Judge  Morton  was  a  singular  one.  It  was  b 
novelty  to  see  a  Democrat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Massacfau- 
aetta.  Democracy,  moreover,  is  the  party  of  reform  and  prog- 
ress ;  while  the  duties  of  judges  are  eaaentially  conservative. 
It  was  the  happiness  of  Judge  Morton  to  meet  his  difficult  posi* 
tion  ao  admirably,  that  he  secured  the  regard  and  confidence  of  his 
colleaguea,  retained  the  affection  of  bis  political  friends,  won  the 
nniTersal  esteem  of  the  Bar  by  bis  suavity  and  decision  of  char- 
acter, and  during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  service,  was  never,  even 
by  calumny  itself,  suspected  of  a  bias  in  his  opinions.  On  this 
point  we  cite  a  public  testimony  given  by  a  political  opponent, 
with  the  concurrence,  it  is  believed,  of  the  Bar  and  the  Court. 
"Judge"  Morton,"  says  the  Law  Keporter,  in  I840,*"haa  filled 
the  station  on  the  Bench  with  eminent  ability  and  fidelity,  and 
with  entire  acceptance  to  the  profession  and  the  whole  commu- 
nity. In  the  instantaneous  perception  of  the  real  point  of  a  case, 
his  mildness  and  firmness  in  presiding,  his  impartiality  to  parties 
and  counsel,  his  perspicuity  in  the  discussion  of  incidental  qnes- 
tions,  and  his  methodical  accuracy  and  clearness  in  the  summing 
up  of  evidence,  he  was  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his  brethren ; 
while  in  the  legal  opinions  pronounced  by  him,  there  is  a  simpli- 
city in  the  statement  and  elucidation  of  the  principle  in  question, 
and  a  transparency  of  style,  that  will  make  them  monuments  of  his 
fame." 

The  opinions  which  are  thus  heralded  as  enduring  monuments, 
are  scattered  through  many  volumes  of  reports.  Several  of  them 
are  of  general  interest,  especially  those  which  relate  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  charter  of  Warren  Bridge  against  the  monopo- 
ly of  the  Charles  River  Bridge,-!  —  on  religious  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  parishes;}  —  on  the  powers  and  rights  of  ecclesiastieal 
councils.||  We  would  refer  also  to  two  dissenting  opinions,  the 
one  against  what  may  be  called  "Judge-made  law;"§  the  other 
on  the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  reference  to  a  pros- 

■  Law  Reporter,  voL  fi.,  pp.  317-319. 
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ecntion  for  blasphemy.*  These  are  TemBrkmble  for  their  rigbt- 
minded  liberality  ;  others  may  he  more  celebrated  for  legal  erudi- 
tion and  technical  refinement. 

During  the  whole  period  in  which  he  exercised  judicial  func- 
tions, Judge  Morton  scrupulously  abBtaioed  from  all  interference 
in  elections  or  political  discussions.  He  watched  the  progress  of 
events,  and  in  private  conrereation  freely  expressed  his  opinions 
on  men  and  measares,  but  never  in  any  way  joined  in  the  elec- 
tioneering movements  of  the  day.  It  would  have  been  high-tre*- 
son  for  a  Democratic  judge  to  have  done,  what  in  a  Whig  would 
have  been  justified ;  for  of  Whigism  it  may  he  said  with  the  poet, 

"That  hers  (he  gospel  is  and  hers  the  laws." 
His  brethren  of  the  Supreme  Court  joined  in  party  celebrations  of 
our  Independence  ;  and  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Probtie 
presided  at  conventions  and  caucuses  j  or  traversed  the  country, 
scattering  inflammatory  documents ;  but  Judge  Morton  never  at- 
tended a  political  meeting  of  any  kind;  not  even  a  fourth  of  July 
celebration.  Nor  was  it  by  consultation  with  him,  that  he  became 
a  candidate  before  the  people.  The  Democracy  of  Massachusetts 
could  not  cease  to  cherish  him,  and  at  last  after  having  thrown 
votes  for  him  spontaneously,  of  themselves  they  concerted  to 
support  him.  Thus  he  ever  preserved  bis  judicial  fame  untarnish- 
ed. He  has  been  "  as  free,"  wrote  an  opponent,  "  as  free  from 
all  undue  influences  from  that  cause,  as  is  consistent  with  the  lot 
of  humanity."  "  We  cannot  close,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "  with- 
out gladly  repeating  our  conviction,  that  Judge  Morton  has  passed 
as  safely  through  this  ordeal  as  any  man  could  :  and  we  have  the 
highest  authorityi-  for  saying,  that  he  has  been  faithful  to  the  high 
trust  reposed  in  him." 

The  great  personal  popularity  of  Mr.  Morton,  making  him  the 
only  person  on  whom  the  Democracy  could  effectively  rally,  would 
not  admit  of  his  declining  their  nomination ;  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1839,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  surprised  the  country  by 
giving  a  majority  of  their  votes  to  the  consistent,  tried,  uncom- 
promising friend  of  equality. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  January,  amid  the  univeraal  regret 
of  the  bar  and  the  special  regret  of  his  associate  justices,  Mr. 
Morton  retired  from  the  bench  with  a  most  enviable  reputation, 
and,  after  taking  the  oath  of  office  as  Governor,  addressed  the 
legislature.    The  publication  of  that  address  was  followed  by  a 

■  ComnioinTeallh  v.  Abaer  Eneeland,  20  Pickering,  224, 
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burst  of  applftUM  from  every  part  of  the  Fnion,  ud  it  wu  pro- 
Aonnced  without  heeitancy  the  ableflt  production  of  its  c1m& 
The  approbation  lavished  upon  it  may  have  beea  heightened  bjr 
the  novelty  of  a  Democratic  state  paper  from  the  execntive  of 
MacMchuaettB ;  but  now  when  the  excitement  of  the  time  has 
passed,  that  able  document  haa  lost  none  of  its  lustre.  It  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  reason  as  exerted  by  popalar  power,  the  spirit 
of  humanity,  justice,  and  equality.  Consistent  with  itself,  with  the 
principles  of  democracy,  and  with  Mr.  Morton's  own  life  and  ca- 
reer, it  is  in  harmony  with  ttne  philosophy.  Its  style  also  is  ad- 
mirable. Mr.  Morton's  discipline  on  the  bench  accustomed  him 
to  lucid  expoBitions  and  a  noble  digitity  of  laug^nage  ;  and  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Legislature  has  a  rigor  and  purity,  a  terseness  and 
finished  neatness  and  transparency  of  style,  which  no  one  of  oui 
professed  ^en  of  letters  has  equalled. 

The  immediate  result  was  extraordiaary ;  his  opponents  had  a 
majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  yet  from  the 
foandation  of  our  government  till  now,  there  has  not  been  an 
instance,  where  the  Legislature  has  paid  auch  deference  to  the 
advice  of  the  chief  magistrate.  No  concessions  were  made  to 
the  moneyed  corporations :  and  the  dangerous,  not  to  say  nncon- 
'fltitutional  practice  of  lending  the  credit  of  the  State  to  private 
corporations,  was  arrested  for  at  least  a  year.  He  recommended 
retrenchment  and  economy  in  a  voice  too  strong  to  pass  un- 
heeded ;  and  the  official  statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  Massachu* 
setts,  a  Whig,  shows  that  the  State  expenses,  which  in  1837  were 
»5]2,745  74;  in  1838,  were  $491,675  74;  and  in  1839,  were 
$481,195  47,  were  in  1840,  during  the  administration  of  Gover- 
nor Morton,  reduced  to  $415,848  43.  The  recommendation  of  a 
short  session  was  not  only  adopted  for  1840,  but  formed  a  com- 
pnlsory  precedent  for  1841.  The  recommendations  in  relation  to 
the  militia  were  equaUy  successful. 

The  earnest  advice  to  reduce  the  number  of  judges,  and  purify 
the  mode  of  jury-trials,  was  implicitly  foUowed,  and  wrought  a 
most  important  and  beneficial  change.  Seldom  has  so  great  a 
reform  in  the  judiciary  system  been  made ;  and  it  has  probably 
never  before  occurred  to  any  member  of  the  legislature.  The 
saving  of  the  salary  of  a  judge  ia  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
diminished  expense  of  litigation,  and  both  are  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  the  purification  of  the  system  of  trials.  Formerly,  all 
actions  were  commenced  in  the  Common  Pleas,  and,  after  trial 
there,  either  party,  if  desirous  of  a  new  chance  before  another 
judge,  might  carry,  and  commonly  the  defeated  party  did  carry^ 
his  case  by  i^peal  to  the  Snpreme  Court.  But  when  a  party  had 
Z2 
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once  tried  his  canse,  vaA  discovered  hs  weak  point,  the  lempta- 
tion  to  provide  at  any  rate  the  necesaary  evidence,  was  to  some 
minda  irreaiBtible,  and  led  to  management,  and  even  to  perjury 
itself.  This  double  jury-trial  was  peculiar  to  New  England, 
and  struck  foreignera  with  great  surprise.  The  new  system, 
which  divides  the  business  between  the  courts  according  to  the 
itnpoitance  of  the  cases,  and  enjoins  that  each  case  shall  be  tried 
in  the  court  where  it  was  conunenced,  reserving  for  appeal  all 
questioDs  of  law,  works  admirably.  The  lawyers  who  lose  fees 
by  it  are  compelled  to  applaud  or  be  silent.  The  magnitude  of 
this  reform,  of  which  the  honor  is  exclusively  due  to  Governor 
Morton,  has  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated. 

In  another  reform  he  was  aided  by  a  well  settled'  public  opio> 
ion.  The  previous  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  had  passed  an 
absurd  law,  sanctioning  the  sale  of  ardent  spiritB  in  quantities  of 
fifteen  gallons  at  a  time,  but  forbidding  the  retail  of  a  less  amount. 
Earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  Governor  Morton 
could  see  in  such  an  eiuctment  nothing  but  an  obstacle  to  its 
progress.  In  a  moral  cause,  he  was  unwilling  to  rely  on  an  arm 
of  fiesb,  least  of  all  on  snch  an  arm  as  the  fifteen-gallon  law  ;  and 
he  unequivocally,  without  paltering,  without  hesitancy,  recom* 
mended  its  repeal.  His  recommendation,  amid  some  hesitancy 
of  worthy  men,  was  promptly  adopted ;  and  already  the  good 
judgment  with  which  he  acted,  is  manifested.  The  temperance 
cause,  which  was  resisted  when  it  used  compulsion,  has  now  m 
Massachusetts  a  success,  surpassing  every  anticipation  of  its 
enthusisBtic  friends,  and  giving  new  grounds  of  hope  for  the 
safety  of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  future  weU>being  of  our  race. 
Other  recommendations,  honorable  to  their  author,  and  spring- 
ihg  from  a  genuine  love  of  equal  institutions,  received  less  imme- 
diate favor.  Governor  Morton  demanded,  if  the  Insolvent  Law 
should  be  found  salutary,  that  its  provisions  should  be  extended, 
**  so  as  to  embrace  all  classes  of  debtors,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  of  theb  debts  or  assets."  This  advice  the  Whig  Legis- 
Moxe  of  1840  refused  to  follow ;  but  the  people  extorted  the 
measure  from  their  successors. 

Governor  Morton  recommended  that  some  progress  should  be 
made  in  ameliorating  criminal  jurisprudence,  by  abolishing  capi- 
tal punishment  in  every  case,  at  least,  except  murder.  The  phi- 
lanthropic advice  was  in  harmony  with  public  opinion,  and  would 
have  been  followed  but  for  the  suggestions  of  party. 

But  above  all  in  importance  were  the  propositions  designed  to 
give  a  practical  universality  to  the  right  of  suffrage  by  reducing 
the  poll-tax,  and  to  secure  entire  freedom  of  political  action  to 
the  laborer,  by  protecting  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot.    But  tbesa 
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ineBBures,  which  would  h&ve  checked  the  pemiciouB  influence  of 
the  employer,  and  enlarged  the  domaiDB  of  popular  freedom,  ob- 
tained from  the  Whig*  uo  reception  but  of  anger  and  oppoaitioii. 
la  ordinary  time*,  it  would  not  have  been  poflttible  for  the  Whig 
party  to  have  diminished  the  popularity  of  Governor  Morton's  ad- 
mmisttation,  or  to  have  defeated  his  reelection.  The  country 
ImawB  the  devices  to  which  faction  resorted  in  the  autumn  of 
1640,  the  frauds  it  dared  to  commit,  the  false  issues  which  it  pro- 
posed. The  language  of  complaint  or  crimination  does  not  he- 
come  the  defeated.  It  is  enough  to  ssy,  that  men  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  country  life,  who,  had  they  known  Governor  Morton, 
would  have  been  among  his  most  ardent  supporters,  were  induced 
to  join  the  opposition  ;  that  laborers  even  gsve  their  votes  against 
the  Chief  Msgistrste  whose  whole  life  had  been  a  plea  for  their 
rights  and  their  freedom.  Superseded  at  the  election,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1841,  Mr.  Morton  took  leave  of  his  office  in  a  manner  as 
pleasant  and  respectful  toward  his  succesBor  ss  was  in  his  power ; 
and  retiring  to  his  own  home,  has  found  happiness  and  employ- 
ment in  his  well-stored  library,  in  his  fields  and  garden,  in  the  af- 
fections of  his  family,  in  the  education  of  his  children. 

The  life  and  character  of  Governor  Morton,  like  his  mind,  are 
remarkable  for  consistent  unity.  The  lucid  opinions  given  by 
him  on  the  Bench  sprang  from  the  same  power  which  wins  for 
him  the  unwavering  confidence  of  his  political  friends.  His  mind 
has  no  obscurity,  no  dark  comers,  but  receives,  and  concentrates, 
and  reflects  the  beams  of  truth  without  sbstement  and  without 
dietortioo.  The  same  serenity  gives  solidity  to  his  friendships, 
and  confirms  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  sbode. 

In  private  life,  the  object  for  which  he  labored,  in  seasoa  and 
out  of  season,  has  been,  to  give  a  thorough  education  to  his  chil- 
dren. No  man  has  been  more  faithful  to  his  agreements,  or 
more  punctual  sad  exact  in  the  fulfilment  of  contracts.  Educated 
in  the  orthodox  Congregational  faith,  though  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  a  worshipper  at  the  Episcopal  church  in  his  neighborhood, 
he  has,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  contributed  very  largely  to- 
ward building  churches  and  supporting  public  worship.  As  a 
■on,  a  husband,  and  a  father.  New  England  can  point  to  no  more 
faultless  name.  In  public  affairs,  no  panic  ever  disturbed  his  con- 
victions nor  interrupted  his  quiet,  cheering  confidence,  in  the  ul- 
timate triumph  of  principle.  Illustrating  how  admirably  Demo- 
cratic principlcB  may  be  combined  with  intellectual  vigor,  accurate 
judgment,  and  profound  erudition,  he  has  gained  in  the  hearts  of 
his  political  friends  so  strong  a  hold,  that  they  will  remain  rest- 
less till  justice  shall  be  done  to  hii  genius,  his  consistency,  his 
patriotiam,  and  his  virtues. 
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HOHTHLT  FINAircUL  AMD  COHMEBCIAL  ARTICLE. 

Thi  CTenU  of  the  put  month  have  be«a  highly  importint  to  tbe  nwicaiitilc  in- 
tamu  of  tha  United  Statu.  Tlu  piocecdiiig*  *l  Wubington  htn  eoolinned  u 
DccopT  tha  ■ttantioa  of  commcicial  meo,  to  mucti  «o  u  to  be  ■  dieck  opoo  Ivg* 
mooefcd  operations,  but  not  \o  tSect  the  moTement  of  the  legulsi  busmeu  of  iha 
coontTf.  The  fill  inde  hu  Kt  i>  with  mnuh  apiril.  The  prodnce  of  the  mterior 
«oinei  dam  fn  large  qaantitici,  ind  conuDudi  good  pricM.  Tha  number  of  itnii- 
gara  in  tlte  city  ii  luge,  simI  ittej  make  Iheii  pnrchuei  lo  a  (ait  utent,  and  their 
paymenu  in  csah.  The  biuineM  doing  ia  therefore  let*  dependant  upon  the  meie- 
mani  of  banking  institutiona,  and  feela  lesa  preasare  when  they  contract,  and  Ins 
atimnlni  nheo  thay  expand.  The  meaiM  of  the  inalitutiou  are  now  greater  than  can 
ba  employed  in  regalat  buaiaeai  tranaacliona,  becanaa  Ihe  trade  ia  confined  to  the  ao- 
tnal  capital  of  the  merchauta ;  ihote  means  hare  iheTcrore  aought  olher  channels 
of  inTettment  ihu  atiiclly  ahorl  buaiaeai  piper.  This  disposition  vould  no  doubt 
latterly  baie  increaaed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  diatarbing  causea  growing  onl  of  the 
policy  of  the  new  adntinistration.  Theae  liaTe  tended  lo  proUact  a  return  of  that 
feeling  of  aecurity  among  cspitalisli,  without  which  commerce  cannot  tlirire,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  financial  policy  of  the  goTemmenl,  and,  added  to  the  unfaion- 
ble  atate  of  Ihe  foreign  markets,  hare  created  a  diaposilion  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
to  become  mora  caatiotu  of  their  moioments,  and  they  now  confine  llienuelTeg  inare 
•triclly  to  commercial  paper.  The  immediately  eidtiug  cause  of  thia  tendency  ii  no 
doabt  tha  liaa  in  fiiraign  eichange.    During  Iha  month  the  demand  haa  been  good. 

Rtltt  cf  Furtigm  Billt  ml  ff«  Ytrk. 
Aii(.  B.              iD(.SI.                       Sapt.  1.       Sin.  II.      StpLIS.              ScM.  1$. 
LoaaoB 8tiW 8)  .8 .»>U 5iM n H.M 

rrwc /»«. ./  SM /tiiatid ./sM fiii...jiaatii4 

V6iitBi....siitto »)ito 40 a.m ...4M,......«i.4M 

Huburiti Wl IH. >Hal(>.....t(>«m...Mt*M »I>tU 

BBm.ii....reja7T, 77 TTtaTTJ. TS...T84.^ 7fl[.^ 

At  theaa  prices  there  haa  been  an  incTeaaing  demand  Ibr  specie  of  ahipmenl,  and 
within  the  lail  two  montha  about  o  nullion  and  a  qmrter  baa  left  ua  for  London  and 
Bane. 

These  are  not  infficient  to  canta  any  alarm  in  the  preaent  state  of  our  cnrrency. 
Od  the  conlrary,  it  ia  ■  very  healthy  operation,  tending  as  it  does  at  this  moment  to 
admonish  the  moneyed  institutiona  that  they  cannot  with  safety  extend  themaelTea. 
The  foreign  credits  hare  for  the  past  year  grown  alnosl  entirely  out  of  the  ahipmenis 
of  produce,  and  it  appeara  that  they  hare  not  been  quite  aofficient  to  pay  (bi  the  is- 
porta,  added  to  interest  due  abroad  on  atate  and  company  stocks ;  ihe  balance  goes 
forward  m  specie,  affording  a  sure  indication  that  Ihe  banks,  howerer  they  maT  hare 
beenaccBBed«f  awani  of  liberality,  hare  barely  kept  within  the  bouada  of  safely; 
the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeka  at  most  will  increase  the  supply  of  billa,  and  check 
ahipmenis  of  specie.  Our  commercial  poaition  with  foreign  nations  is  now  exceed- 
ingly  healthy.  Oui  eipoiti  lelnrn  in  imported  goods,  the  amount  of  which,  were  we 
oat  of  debt  for  borrowed  money,  would  no  doubl  be  from  |10/)00,000  to  $[5,000,000 
greater  annually  than  thay  are.  The  trade  between  the  Atlantic  citiea  and  the  inte- 
rior ia  equally  heallby ;  Ihe  depreciation  of  the  local  correnciet,  that  gives  a  seeming 
appeaiinca  of  derangement  lo  the  exchanges,  has  ceased  lo  affecl  unfaTorably  ll<e 
transactions  of  ihe  mercbanta.  II  haa  now  continued  for  such  a  length  of  lima 
titat  most  dealers  haie  made  anangement*  to  guard  themselTes  from  loss  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  debts  that  were  oulstanding  at  the  period  of  suapension  are  mostly 
arranged  fu.  Theie  facta  are  among  the  moat  pressing  causes  that  are  driving  the 
solTent  boBka  into  resumption.  On  the  extreme  south,  where  the  depreciation  hai 
been  greatest,  tha  loss  growing  out  of  the  depreciated  currency  haa  been,  by  the 
shrewdness  of  our  leading  brokers,  ultimately  thrown  upim  Ihe  issuing  banks.  The 
paper  haa  been  bought  up  in  this  market,  sent  home  for  payment  in  apecie,  protested 
Upon  refaaal,when  it  bears  lea  and  IwelTe  per  cent,  interest,  judgment  procured,  and 
nadet  it  any  funds  of  tha  institution  that  may  be  fonnd  in  Ibis  cily,  attached  and 
payment  forced.  By  thos  Ihtowiug  Ihe  depreciation  and  expenses  upon  Ihe  delanll- 
tugbanka  it  haa  become  more  profitable  for  them  lo  think  of  resuming,  or  at  lean  to 
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ta  (o  Mrtoil  thwi  martaumiM  u  la  Iomd  ttui  depredatiim,  ind  therpbf  diminish  tils 
clgact  of  ptoteti.  Thii,  combinad  with  the  effect  of  public  apiniup,  ba*  induced  a 
fMenJeiutailawDlU  (Iw  SaDtll,«tucbliuiiDprDTedlbeBpp>r«Di  nlei  of  exchange. 
The  fbUowbig  is  a  labia  of  ratei  at  difl*erent  petiodi  nnce  tbe  geoenl  renunption  id 
Jtantij,  1838  :— 

Xal«  ^  SXHtMo  Kill  al  Jr»  Ftrk, /m /hk,  1818,  ro  iVin.,  lUI. 


Ua.  ,*«■.    Ort.  Dn.  Fii.    Hnv.    AfriL 
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This  table  indicates  how  liulhfiillT  the  rates  or  exchange  follow  the  moiemeDt  of 
the  bulks.  When  ttie  mrtracj  ia  Dniforin  la  all  sectiona  of  the  country,  the  price  of 
bills  DsTer  eiceeda  Ibe  coat  of  tnniponalion  of  specie.  Wben  eicbange  ia  reallf 
adverse  to  any  particular  point,  the  precious  metali  flow  from  it  prsciselyas  thoy  are 
doiDK,  lo  a  small  eiteut,  from  ttiis  conntry  to  Europe,  When  the  couslilational  cnr- 
Mncj  is  baaiihed,  aod  oo  inednmable  paper,  iaaued  by  irrespoosible  cmnpaiiiea,  sul>- 
■tituied  in  ila  place,  the  discouDl  on  thai  paper  be«omea  mrr^ed  in  the  cost  ofa  bill 
of  exchange  ;  hence  the  great  spparenl  riae  in  price.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
ntea  of  eight  bills  on  New  Tork,  at  the  differegl  leading  points,  for  specie ;  the 
table  showing  111*  Fvic«  in  (Tow  York  for  bills  on  those  points,  payabls  in  (he  local 
CBirenciea,  and  also  the  prsmiaoi  on  specie  i 

AffWBiOinlfnTiirt.aidlbPminn  Svtdi  1  tin  *frrml  «uu. 
Sifhl  Bi<li  an  N.  Y.    Priai.  oa  Spaeia                      Bi^^IU.    Fnauau  m  B|iHilh 
NnOriaaaa, ..t| ijilt       Philadalpkia, U  •« 11*4 

Mrtiu....... «: ?a?     ttWiiT::! ?.  iff. .'»a" 

Chirtaaoi. 1 |»r       CmdaniM, ,-■) T 

This  presents  e*ery  shade  of  local  depreciation  correspondtng  with  the  great  tstI- 
ely  of  pricea  in  the  finl  table.  The  remedy  becomes  rery  plain  In  looliing  at  Ibese 
facta.  It  first  strikes  the  mind  that  the  currency  must  be  uniform.  The  queatios 
thenarises,  Howislhalnnlfonnity  to  be  obtained,  when  local  banks  ere  ntlering  bills 
daily,  guided  by  no  other  rule  than  their  own  indiTJdnal  real  or  supposed  interest. 
These  iDstilations  issue  an  aggregate  areraging  $100,000,000 ;  >nd  the  adrocales  ot 
■  Nalional  Bank  soppow  that  such  an  instiliitian,  by  iasntng  sn  additional  $30^)00,000, 
will  ^e  nniformily  lo  all  tha  rest,  erea  should  Ihey  conlinus  to  otler  irredeemabla 
bills.  This  supposition  has  been  backed  by  many  mgeuious  ar^ments,  but  ftet  and 
experience  have  shown  their  hllacy.  On  the  first  starling  or  the  late  Nalionil  Bank 
the  cBTTeney  continued  quite  as  much  dsraaged  as  now,  for  fl>e  or  six  years,  imti] 
other  causes  operaled  to  produce  tw  eqnatiialioii.  The  proportion  of  bills  which  tbs 
banks  of  any  one  section  can  circulate  must  always  bear  a  proportion  to  the  aetnal 
businea*  of  (he  section.  WheneTer  it  exceeds  that  ratio,  it  will  be  cheaper  than  the 
currency  of  other  sections;  and  ttia  excess  will  be  promptly  relnmed  upon  it  lor  spe- 
cie ot  bills  of  exchange.  A>  losg  as  these  are  promptly  furnished  no  change  in  the 
rate  takes  pUc«.  If  tbs  concern  has  too  far  OTertraded  it  sospends.  The  rats  then 
immediately  rises  to  the  real  diBerence  between  the  eurrencr  furnished  by  it  and  that 
of  other  sections,  and  will  so  contianeratil  (ha  bank  again  resumes.  This  cause  it 
plainly  marked  in  the  uble  above  pvea.  The  iDstituiion  is  apt  to  ran  inio  excess 
■ccordmg  to  (he  chance  it  has  of  its  saspension  bemg  tolerated.  In  Philadelphia,  at 
the  tBspenaioo  of  Oetobei,  1836,  the  banks  knew  that  thpy  could  procure  tbs 
illdul(eaG«  of  the  Lefislatnre,  and  they  stof^d.  In  New  Tork  the  banks  wer« 
Movinced  of  tka  contrary.  Tbair  charters,  one  and  all,  would  have  been  forfeited, 
had  llwy  sospendsd ;  whan  the  shock  came,  thsreibraj  they  determined  to  eontian* 
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tapsTirtluefibtt"cMtt)MiBli«lftlicircafiuI>."  nuknawMpnrtluM&en  M 
tlu  Fhiladttptut  inslilnluiu  iato  imprudMioa,  wtiil*  thcT  prermlcd  iha  New  Tnk 
builu  fiom  OTsAuppuig  tha  bound(  of  unlioD.  Ttu  nsolt  <m,  ih>t  tbc  peoplaof 
thii  Stale  weia  laved  Ihwi  t^  oluoilia  iba.1  fall  upon  tha  Soul^.  A  Mricl  ud  B- 
*smia|  coforcoiuDL  of  ipecis  paymenu  wiU  alKayi  pteaerra  tba  gcnml  aimtxj 
whera  there  i*  no  Nalional  Buk.  Wbera  aoch  u  iaititulim  eiuU,  tbere  n  no  nlc- 
giurd,  and  ruin  wKnat  01  Ulei  ii  ibctluIiIs.  The  raaaoq  of  ih»  ■■  plain -.  vhrn  M 
"  regulatiiig"  bank  axiiu,  aach  mitilutioD  atandB  by  il>elf,aBdiacOQIinnallT  checked 
by  the  deauDd  for  apecie  vheneier  it  exceed*  tba  bounda  of  prudeace.  Omier  ■ 
large  back  they  are  cambioed  all  in  one,  and  Ihs  currency  of  tbe  vhole  UnKm  be- 
comu  alike  inflated,  and  may  be  Yary  full  vithont  the  local  banks  pfrceitinf  any 
danger.  Then  eomee  (he  drain  of  apecie  from  abroad;  which,  aa  in  the  cue  of  Iha 
late  National  Bask,  ia  met,  not  by  acma)  payment,  but  by  the  credit  of  that  inttito- 
tion.  By  thii  pioceaa  the  cuneacy  luffera  no  healthy  curtatlaient,  and  the  cainea 
for  adfetM  eichangea  coatlana  to  accoianlale,  uotil  the  foreign  market  becomei  n- 
Btricled,  or  the  credit  of  the  inatilulion  become*  eihauted.  The  whole  mau  of 
debt  cornea  then  in  one  aTslanche,  and  all  the  bank*  are  alike  pTotliated.  Thit  i> 
the  tnaiitable  reinll  of  attempting  to  legiilata  aichnngea  by  a  naliooal  imlitiitKiB. 
Tlieae  are  aome  of  the  conaidsration*  that  lead  ua  to  look  forward  to  a  more  itndy 
■late  of  the  maiketa,  now  tbal  a  aecond  veto  baa  deetroyed  the  probability  of  iba 
■peedy  creation  of  a  bank  by  CoDgre*a.  Thepmaent  nonpayment  of  ipeeie  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  banki  of  the  South  and  Weet  ia  bnl  a  temporary  eTil.  It  will  hxw  eaia 
llaelf;  and  would  perhapa  baie  done  *o  ere  thia,  had  aol  the  attention  of  the  pablk 
been  direrted  by  the  piaceedingi  at  Wathington.  The  Banknipt  Law  doet  aol  is- 
elude  corporaliuB*,  bat  it*  opnatna  will  not  be  widely  diflertnl  on  tttat  aECDuni.  It 
doe*  not  compel  bauka  to  pay,  bat  it  releaie*  indindnali  from  paying  tbem.  Thia 
will  wipe  out  a  targe  portion  of  (he  aaaeta  of  the  worat,  and  (haa  force  (bem  tolo 
liquidatioD,  while  it  wil^render  actiTa  (ha  meaoa  of  (hoae  betUr  aitnated,  and  there- 
fate  enable  tbem  to  pay  apecie. 

The  extra  leiaian  of  Congrea*  hai  adjouned,  aAai  a  aeaaico  of  three  month*  ud 
a  half,  having  paaied  the  following  Snaneial  biUi : 
Rennoa  Bill  (a  iacraaae  the  Cnatoma,  about  .     $8,000,000. 

Limd  "         (0  diitributa  Ih^  public  lanrii  annually,  aay    .  3,500,00. 

Loan  "         loaning  at  not  oTei  6  per  cent      .  .  .  13,000,000. 

New  Appropriation  Bill* 4,600,000. 

Bankrupt  Law,  releaiing  indiiidiial  debt*,  aay  .  .       fiOOXIOOJXID. 

Two  National  Bank  BiAa Vetonl. 

Thia  baa  been  tba  reanit  of  a  aeaaion  called  to  relieni  the  wanla  of  the  Treaimy, 
■nd  tba"  diatiVM  of  (he  people."  Ifwe  examine  into  the  practical  reaulu  of  these 
meaaniea,  we  ahall  Sod  that,  ao  far  from  relieiing  any  pecaniary  ditlreis,  they  are 
ealoilaled  emtuently  to  incrcaae  any  that  might  have  existed.  The  loan  bill  ii  >n 
annual  charge  upon  the  public  of  1730,000.  The  TCTcnue  bill  i*  not  only  a  direct 
tax  to  (he  amount  derived  to  the  TreaaDry  from  it*  operation,  but  increuei  in  the 
•ame  proportion  the  prieea  of  all  domestic  articlea  corruponding  with  the  taxed  far- 
dgn  articles,  and  will  impoee  a  burdeo  npon  trade  to  the  eitenlDfrully$!IO,000,DOD. 
Every  iocreaac  of  price  lenda  in  the  aame  proportion  to  deereiae  coneuuiplion,  aad  of 
couna  to  leaam  the  amoinit  of  aalea.  Consequently,  to  far  from  relief  in  any  shape 
to  be  derived  from  theae  two  meaaare*,  (hey  are  a  tax  opoa  (he  people  direcdy  of 
(S0,7S0,000,  aod  tbe  dimjnnlion  in  trade  growing  out  of  the  increased  price*  is  eqaiv- 
alent  to  ai  mnch  more.  The  ueccaiily  for  these  bill*  huparlly  grown  out  of  tba 
diatiibulioD  bill,  which  baa  taken  from  the  Treasury  one  of  it*  most  le^limale  soar- 
cea  of  revenne.  The  cfTecl  of  that  bill  we  alluded  to  on  a  former  occasion.  It  wiD 
nlterly  &il  in  the  object  for  which  it  was  proposed,  vii.,  a  re*toraIion  of  the  credit  ol 
IliB  debt-covered  Slala*.  They  hare  all  fallen  several  per  cent.,  particularly  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  wbicb  Slate  hoped  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  fRnn  the  measure.  Tba 
4  per  cent  atock  of  the  fanner  state  sell*  at  4S,  and  the  latter  at  47,  being  a  fall  of 
II  per  eoit.  within  30  daT*.  So  far  aa  "relieP' goes,  therefore,  that  bill  is  a  failm*. 
Tba  Bank  pnqect  was  nndonbtedly  the  great  matMr*  af  the  sMaiea,  and  the  ntg'cei  bt 
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which  lh«  leaden  of  Iha  dommuit  parly  liaTC  loo;  been  conlmding.  Ths  ctcdi  »  neh 
that  ths  great  quatind  will  now  be  laid  before  the  people  foi  deoisloa  at  Ibe  ap- 
jmaching  elecUoni.  The  lenili  of  this  appeal  eannat  be  donbtfnl  to  those  who 
watch  the  piogreaa  of  ereaU  in  Ihs  public  mind.  The  nvolDtioD  in  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont ia  an  eanieai  thai  the  dominant  party  either  wofally  mimndeiatood,  or  wilfully 
miaiepreaenled  the  aenaa  of  Che  people  at  the  laat  Presidential  election.  A  flaeal 
agent  will  do  doubt  be  adopted  of  gonie  urt  at  the  next  aetaton ;  bat  the  indicatioaa 
BOW  are  thai  that  agent  will  not  partake  of  the  Baton  or  propertiea  of  a  bank.  The 
plea  thai  the  finances  of  the  federal  goreruaient  cannot  be  tnceeatfully  conducted 
without  a  Bank  has,  we  think,  been  fully  defeated  by  the  practical  operation,  imper- 
iect  allhoogli  it  has  been,  of  the  Sub-Treomrj  law  during  Ibe  put  four  year*.  In 
regard  to  the  safe  keeping  and  iransmiuion  of  the  public  funds,  the  eiperienca  of 
tita  late  adoiiuistialioii  ha*  placed  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Indepcadeui  Treainry 
was  infinitely  aaperioi  to  Ibe  employment  of  banks.  By  a  Ute  reporl  of  Sfr.  Wood- 
barj,  it  appears  ihat  the  goTerntnenl  has  anatainad  loasea  during  each  administra- 
lian  by  the  empiuyment  of  banks  as  fiscal  agent*.  The  losses  by  each  class  of 
agents  has  been  aummed  up  aa  followi : 
Losaea  HMtained  through  Banks  as  depoaite  office*,     .       .       >       *       tfifiOOfnl} 

•'  "  "        disbursing  oScni, 6,000^X10 

"  "  "       collecting         " ifJOOfioa 

Total,       .........     %lbfiOOflOO 

Iioasea  on  duty  bonds  on  which  credit  was  giTen,         .       .       ,       ,         1,600,000 

Aggregate  of  Lasses $30,500^ 

This  enoimoua  loss  has  grown  entirely  oat  of  the  connection  directly  and  indirect^ 
between  the  goTenunral  and  the  banka.  The  benefit*  lhat  Ihe  goieramenl  has  de- 
riTed  froni  that  connectioa  bare  be«i  entirely  imagmary.  The  experience  of  ths  lait 
few  years  has  prored  that  both  economy  and  coDTeuience  are  consalled  by  preserr. 
ing  the  independence  of  the  Tresaury.  If  there  were  olqectiona  to  a  conuectioa 
beiwesa  the  tvo  in  former  yean  when  iba  banking  system  was  comparatirely  sound, 
what  reasons  can  now  be  giren  for  reanming  lhat  coDBeetion  when  the  synlem  lies  in 
loins  (  At  leisi  300  banks  out  of  nearly  900  lhat  exist  are  inaolrent,  and  will  go 
aooD  into  liquidation.  The  confidence  of  the  public  in  Ihe  system  ha*  received  a 
■hock  from  which  it  will  scarcely  recoTer  duKng  the  present  age.  The  soundest 
mstitulions  ate  looked  upon  with  distrust,  and  Ihe  shiewdeil  capitalists  show  a  dis- 
posilioD  lo  uiiest  permanenlly  in  lail-roads,  and  Ibose  great  BTennea  of  commerce, 
which  mnil  for  centuries  to  come  be  sources  of  income,  rather  than  in  moneyed  insti- 
tntions.  The  mails  of  each  day  bring  report*  of  new  hiluias  of  banks,  and  newly 
diacoTeted  defalcation!  of  bank  ofiicera.  This  is  confined  to  no  section  or  district, 
bat  from  eveiy  qaarler  the  wail  of  defrauded  slockholders  la  hsard.  Ths  melancholy 
■peetacle  of  the  ruins  of  the  late  Matioual  Bank  lie*  also  open  to  lbs  public  gaie. 
Fraud  and  corrupiion  of  eiery  hue  aod  grade  hiTc  been  discoiered  lo  be  inherent  in 
the  paper  sysLem,  and  yet,  after  Ihe  Sub-Trensury  principle  has  been  found  lo  work 
well  and  safely  for  se*enil  years,  it  ia  proposed  to  repudiate  il,  and  once  more  plunge 
into  Ihe  chaos  and  hazards  of  bank  paper.  The  result  of  pulling  this  question  before 
the  people,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  most  be  to  eitingui^  for  erer  Ihe 
hopes  of  Ihose  who  seek,  for  specnlaliTe  purposes,  politicaland  pecuniary,  the  reeoB- 
nection  of  Bank  and  State. 

The  political  re'olalian  of  last  year  has  already  loat  its  inflneace  upon  financial 
and  mercantile  afiiur*.  In  proof  of  this  we  hara  only  lo  rerert  to  the  atale  of  the 
msuket  bI  this  titns  last  year,  when  all  partiea  were  preparing  for  the  great  election* 
then  in  protpectiTc.  Hopes  were  held  oat  to  all  clssses  thai  Ihe  success  of  the  Whig 
ticket  would  restore  activity  to  speculation,  improTe  Ihe  nine  of  all  properly,  and 
Id  particular  reiniule  the  diflerent  Bulea  in  Ihe  fullest  confidence  of  foreign  eapital- 
lats.  The  inslrutneat  by  which  all  ihiawa*  lohsTe  been  brought  about  waa,allhou(li 
not  distinctly  held  up  to  the  people  aa  the  olqcci  of  the  election,  a  National  Bank. 
Bo  great  wen  the  antidpaliona  excited  upon  Ihia  subject,  ibai  many  contract*,  eno  ia 
I.o)ido<i,  were  made  contingent  wpoa  tha  aocccss  ^  Qcoeral  Haniaon.    Ths  Ultasa 
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of  Ihi  LoodoD  luHun  wtn  UUd  with  cwapliiiH  of  lb>  deprcmtioB  tt  Ami  MM 
wevriliei,  ind  viili  jmiaiKi  of  iui)jiuraawal  apim  llw  cIcctiM  of  k  Whig  Pmiiht. 
To  luehu  umlwu  Ifais  lMliB(  eunad,  OB  Ihia  dd*,  (hat  oairf  pBrcbaw*  nffni- 
nu,  particnlvlf  conlncti  fiir  collod,  wen  mtdr  at  one  price,  viib  ■  emtiofml  ad- 
Tuce,  if  ttw  election  wmt  &Ti>rali)f.  Slot^  rwnfniiM,  batM  dovn  with  MCdhtin 
and  mertgafEi  depredated  onlbetr  haada,  timgflnl  an  imder  the  belief  that,  with  a 
change  of  adminialraliaa,  theaa  Mcnritiea  wonld  improre,  aad  tbrf  wonld  he  ahig  w 
pay  Ifaeir  debts.  Their  eredllnr*  trntled  to  the  aanw  pbanlmn,  and  in  tarn  held  OM 
the  aaine  iadaermeiili  to  their  frieodi.  TbtH  bj  defree*  all  became  mtereated  in 
the  change  of  idminialrelion,  and  wiihonl  being  able  to  giTc  a  practical  Tcaaoo  far 
the  deed,  all  joined  in  the  claineT  fer  a  "  eheoge"  vhich  becanie  the  watchword  of 
the  partT'  The  object,  that  B  a  change,  wat  effected  j  and  it  ii  the  onlr  wiib  op  to 
thii  Ritnneiil  that  hai  hem  fntUled.  Daring  ibe  flnl  fluih  of  Ticlorr,  when  hope* 
ran  high,SoullLtre  reaumptioB  waa  loadl;  called  lot  aa  a  Irat  itep  toward  a  better 
•talg  of  ttiingB.  The  United  Statea  Bank,  on  which  the  mareBieot  depended,  wu  con- 
•cioua  of  her  otter  rottenoau,  and  knew  that  the  effort  didM  be  BDncceaafal ,  bat  pablic 
opinion  wai  nmsed  and  could  nol  be  reatcted.  By  (he  help  of  loan  from  Ifew  Vork 
and  BotloQ,  the  return  to  ipecie  payatenta  took  fdaco,  and  ererr  effort  was  made  ta 
nutain  il,  ooUl  the  new  adminiatiatioa  ihmld  conM  to  the  reicne  b;  giring  back  iha 
public  fund*  to  that  cornipl  concern,  Ilcouldnol  be  done,  howeier;  the d)iag  moo- 
Bter  ataggtred  on  and  fell,  carrring  down  with  it  oaca  OMwa  the  faulitatioaa  of  the 
South.  The  iiiTeatigBtion  of  that  coneem  npoaed  a  degree  of  cormptioa,  ranning 
back  daring  HTeral  yeara  of  ila  exiiteiice  ai  a  DalKnai  inalitation,  which  cooTinccd 
the  ihinbing  portion  of  the  commoDity,  thai  the  diitreai  of  the  Boanctal  world  aitiaa 
from  far  different  tfaui  from  political  caoiee,  and  dettroytd  all  cnnfidence  in  the 
reatoratire  power  of  the  new  adminialralton.  The  extra  or  "relief"  aeniiai  wu 
called  and  only  serred  to  eipoae  the  ntter  itnbeeility  of  ihoie  men  who  had  ao  pre- 
mmplnously  nnderlaken  by  legiilatire  cnaetmenia  to  boliler  bwlTeni  Slalea  and 
corporationa,  amend  broken  credit,  and  reanimate  eihanaled  ipeculationa.  Tha 
whole  operation  may  be  seen  in  iti  effect  upon  Stale  alocki.  To  reinicitale  them 
vaaparticularly  the  care  of  tbeoDwdominant  party.  One  year  nnce  a  foreign  HKirc« 
propased  "  usumptlon,  or  soma  guarantee  of  the  federal  goTemmenl,"  like  aetting 
aside  the  public  taoda  to  meet  the  iotereat.  They  were  tacceiaful  in  haring  Ibia 
propoiition  carried  onl  to  the  letter.  The  propoied  bill  wa*  pasaed  ;  but  the  price* 
of  thoK  itocka  are  lower  than  eT«.  The  Ibllowing  ia  a  table  of  tbe  leading  atocka 
Bowaadin  Auguit,  lS40i 

r-iiymfiiifririf  r/ SUU  atactt,  if*-,  IBM,  mi  BtfUmin,  IMI. 
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Theae  rates  exhibit  a  <rcry  marked  depreciation,  in  tha  lace  of  the  perfection  of  Iha 
Tery  meaauea  adopted  to  increaae  their  Talnea.  The  aame  general  facta  are  trae  of 
all  other  deteriptiane  of  properly.  Unincnmbered  real  eiute  baa  not  improved  aad 
the  large  quanlily  of  doobtltal  character,  which  waa  npon  the  market,  ia  altogelbet 
worthlesa.  Banks  and  companies  in  all  sections  of  tha  eonntry,  qnabie  to  nataa 
tbemaeWes,  are  dropping  rapidly  into  liquidation,  sod  erery  new  explosion  aeemioglj 
Telieies  the  real  btuinesi  of  the  eonntry,  which  nerer  was  better,  from  a  part  of  Ibat 
load  of  discredit  which  haa  so  long  oppresacd  it.  In  all  theae  facts,  which  are  ajp- 
jarent  to  the  moat  caaoal  obserrer  of  the  mereintile  affairs  of  the  country,  we  dia- 
corer  tha  inelragable  proof  that  the  financial  policy  of  the  laie  admmiatratioo,  beiag 
diametrically  oppoaite  to  that  of  Ibe  new,  was  in  acootdaiKe  with  and  aniiliary  to  tte 
fieal  coounercial  reTolntion  going  forward  in  the  eounCry.  That  of  the  new  admni- 
istraiion  was  opposed  to  that  moremoil,  and  as  a  necessary  eonaequeace  of  an  at- 
tempt to  thwart  or  control  the  muremait  of  the  trade  of  a  mighly  people,  the  jpnrtjr 
Mdmakmg  it  haa  haan  erwlMd  i>  the  rery  .ntact  of  their  enterprise. 
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NOTICES  Of  MEW  BOOKS. 

The  Natdbal  Histobt  of  Society  in  the  BAaixsovi  asd  Cmutt^a  State: 
an  Essay  toward  dUcovering  Ihe  Origin  ud  Coone  or  HuQWn  Iinprotcmenl.  Bj 
W.CoakeTii}lor,Esii.,  L.L.D.  M.H.  A.  S.  of  Trinity  Collega,  Dublin.  Id3vo1*. 
ISmo.  "HoiDoeum:  Immani  nil  a  me  alienum  pnlo."— Ttrmo.  .KavYork: 
D.  AppUlon  &  Co.,  300  Btoadwuy.    kdccc  ili. 

This  IS  >  noik  of  moctl  ibililf  and  inleregt.  It  is  endeall;  the  Tniit  of  no  tmall 
degrte  of  refleclion  and  itudy,  aDimaled  bj  ■  bcneinlcnt  ipiht  of  lois  to  man  and 
failh  in  an  ladeliDite  career  of  his  futuia  improfement  and  progrmi.  We  are  glad  to 
vclcome  il  aa  a  Taluable  coolribalion  Inward  Ilie  Eolulicm  of  the  ffreat  probtem  on 
which  Iho  inttllecl  of  the  niBeteeDth  century  ti  bo  actiTOly  at  Torb,  in  a  Ihouand 
ways,  the  problem  of  Society.  Mr.  Taylot  motei,  howeTcr,  only  orei  its  surface, 
and  teems  la  us  indeed  poasesied  of  a  raj  inadequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
subject.  In  Ihe  concluding  poilun»,in  vbich  he  ipeskl  of  the  present  stage  of  ciTili- 
iatton,and  of  the  elements  giving  direction  to  its  future  movement,  the  complete  para- 
lysis of  his  mind  under  the  influence  a(  the  bUae  social  system  in  the  midst  of  wbich 
be  wrote,  i&  very  apparent.  Respecting  the  origin  of  civilization,  he  adopts  in  its 
'  liiersl  sense  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  early  hisloiy  uf  the  mce  ;  and  in  reply  to  tlu 
objection  that  the  prohibition  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  Knowledge,  in  the  guden  at 
Eden,  involves  an  inconsistency  with  the  principle  of  progress  and  the  nitiual  Ie0> 
dency  of  mim  towud  knowledge,  he  at^es  as  follows : 


Everv  Biblical  student  is  aware 
iwlcdge,"  arc  used  in  Hebrew  Ii: 


ignify  physical  perception,  at  least  as  fre- 
■   ' "      There  arfl  fruits  which  do,  in  a  very 


le  degree,  influence  oar  sensations;  opium,  hemp-Boed,  and  the  Juice  of  1 
grape,  for  instance,  produce  soparidc  and  exhilarating  eRect.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
posbible  thai  the  fruit  of  ihe  tree  of  knowledze  miiht  have  had  a  Btimulstinz  effica- 
cy, and  mi^lit  therefore  for  obvious  resscn;  have  been  prohibited.  The  love  of  ei- 
cilemenl  is  universal  in  the  homan  race  ;  people  will  oftta  run  into  eitreme  peril  for 
Ihe  mere  sake  of  dutermining  how  they  would  feel  under  such  circumstances  ;  and  iba 
description  of  an  untried  ten  sat  ion,  even  lhou([li  it  should  be  a  painful  one,  excites  an 
earnest  desire  for  its  perception.  In  the  prohibition  of  this  fruil,  phj'sical  results  are 
denounced,  not  as  chasiisemenis,  but  as  natural  end  necessary  consequences.  'In 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  dyin;  thou  shall  die ;'  iultmiting  itiat  the  fruit 
would  produce  constitotinnal  eflects  which  would  render  mortality  inevitable.  Thus 
Tiswed,  the  prohibition  ceases  to  be  a  capricious  text ;  it  becomes  a  Ealutary  warn- 
ing;  designed,  like  every  other  law,  far  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  God's 

Hr.  Taylor  maintains  the  essential  unity  of  the  human  race,  though  he  recog- 
di>es  a  physical  inferiority  in  the  Negro,  Malay,  American  and  Mongolian,  to  the  more 
perfect  eerebral  development  of  the  Cnncssisn  species.  Intermarriage,  however,  he 
considen  can  elevate  them  nil  to  □niformily  wilh  Ihe  hii;her  organization  of  the  lat- 
l*T,  "  It  is  esiabTished  beyond  a  doubt,"  he  says,  "  thai  the  taint  of  Negro  or  In- 
dian blond  is  gradually  effaced  in  American  families.  A  similar  wearing  away  of 
tbe  Negro  type  may  be  observed  ajnong  the  descendant*  of  black  servants  who  have 
married  [  a  circumstance,  by  the  wsy,  which  in  England  is  not  considered  as  enti- 
tled to  panicutar  icinark].  We  have  had  an  opportnuily  of  observing  the  conlinu- 
ooa  process  ihrough  three  generations,  and  can  fvii  that  not  a  trace  of  ihe  Negro 
pecullatities  could  be  found  in  the  grest-gvundchild  of  Ihe  African."  We  are  inclin- 
ed to  think  Hr.  Taylor  must  have  looked  with  slight  and  tmperfecl  examination  npoa 
the  cose  he  speaks  of.  Without  desiring  either  to  discuss  or  question  his  general 
position,  we  believe  this  statement  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  th:-  fact  usually 
obaened  in  this  conotry  ;  and  we  know  of  a  case  which  occurred  in  England,  simi. 
)at  to  that  to  which  he  refen ;  in  which  n  trace  of  the  daiker  element  of  which  ha  i 
■peaks  existed  in  a  family  of  wealth  and  standing,  ud  notwithstaodnig  this  appamt^Ys 
Vol.  IX.— No.  XL  — Aa 
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eitioctioD  of  (be  mor«  obTiou*  eiltTnal  choracKnilici  of  ihe  Se^ro  thiM  —  lo  ihe  3i«- 
may  oralsr^  ctrcl«  ofcomieiiaDa,  ■  l(g>1  hvir  apprim]  lo  all  Ihe  honon  nfa  proad 
laroi]y,oraconipl<;iiirain  ohicliHpmcil  lo  tH.-cnncentraUd  all  the  hues  which  had 
been  latenL  ihtau^h  ihc  iDlerial  of  trtftal  grni-rationi. 

Mr.  Tiyloi,  pardcipalinj  In  a  nnii»na1  tnnr.  on  ant  occasion  alludpi  to  ihe  torn- 
vumiy  qaoicJ  idea  oflhi  Scandinariaii  mjlhnli.g)-,  ihai  among  ihe  joys  of  llie  Val. 
halla  which  were  to  reward  Ihe  braiery  of  the  deceased  warrinr,  wu  ihat  of  drin*- 
ing  Jrom  tkt  ttvlU  of  hit  tntniit.  We  are  lempied  to  loUe  advantage  of  the 
oppoilunily  toi|iiote  from  Mr.  D'liraeli*  ibe  fnllawing  reciific.iliDD  of  thii  error,  ih« 
moil  eilraordinary  fealnre  of  which  coas»te  in  iib  untTfrMlily,  rT«i  among  (he  de- 
acendauta  oflhe  Tery  wamora  whou  good  lai-if,  >a  nrll  ai  their  Clirisllon  charily, 
baa  been  thua  maligned.  It  has  no  other  foundation  than  in  one  of  the  obtcurc  con- 
ceita  of  ScandinaTian  poetry,  and  that  "  tneiaphoiical  nompnclalure  where  a  single 
el(j«t  must  he  recognised  hy  Iweniy  lienonunaiions,  not  always  sppropriaie,  and  Ion 
often  clouded  by  the  most  remote  and  dark  analogies."  Mi.  D'l^raeli  denies  lua 
point  from  Mr.  Greaville  Pigol'i  Manual  of  Scandiuavian  Mythology  : 

"  These  warlike  barbuiaaa  Were  long  rtproacbe<l  ihat  ercn  Iheir  religion  fomented 
an  implacable  haired  of  then  enemies  ;  for  in  the  future  stale  of  iheir  paradisiacal 
Valhalla,  iheic  drceased  herpes  rejoiced  at  Iheir  celestial  conipolattons,  l»  drini:  oul 
o/(A«  KMlU  0/  \KiiT  memin. 

A  passage  in  (he  death-aong  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  literally  iraaslaled,  is, "  Sooa 
ahair  we  drinit  oul  of  the  eurT(ilfr»ig/(A(it(ad:"  which  Bishop  Percy  trantlalea, 
"  Soon,  in  Ihe  tplendirl  hall  of  Odin,  wc  shall  drinlt  beer  out  of  the  sculls  of  our  ene- 
mie*."     And  ihus  also  have  the  Danes  themselves,  the  Cermans,  and  Ihe  French. 

The  original  and  eiiraordmary  blunder  lies  wiih  Ulaus  Wormiui,  the  greal  Daabh 
antiquary,  lo  whoae  auihoriiy  poeta  and  historians  bowed  without  looking  farther. 
Our  graTt  Olius  was  bewiliferrd  by  tins  monslrous  style  of  the  Scalds,  and  trana- 
laledihis  dnnking-bout  at  Valhalla,  arcurdiiig  to  his  own  fancy  —  "  V.J.  eonca™  crm- 
leribus  craniomm  ;"  —  tbui  inming  the  "  Irees  of  the  head"  Into  a  '■  scull,"  and  tha 
■cnll  into  a  hollow  cap.  The  Kcald,  tiowerer,  was  innoceDt  of  this  barbarous  loien- 
lion  ;  and,  m  his  liolenl  figure!  and  disordered  fancy,  merely  alludFil  to  the  brancb- 
ini  horns,  growing  aa  trees,  frum  the  hends  of  aniLiinla  —  that  it,  ilie  curied  lioma 
which  formed  their  dnnkmg-cupa.  If  Olaus  here,  like  Homer,  nodded,  ronMihing 
might  be  urged  for  hit  defence  ;  for  who  is  bound  to  understand  such  remote,  if  ool 
absurd  conceits)  But  I  do  noiknnw  that  we  could  plead  as  fiuiiy  for  his  own  inter- 
polating fancy  of  "  drinking  out  of  tht  sculls  of  Iheir  eoemies." 

"This  grate  blunder  became  universal,  and  ■  century  passed  away  without  its  beins 
detected.  It  was  so  famdiar  thai  Peter  Findai  ance  said  that  the  booktellen,  lik« 
Ibe  heroea  of  Valhalla,  drank  tbeir  wine  out  of  the  sculls  of  aulhors." 

Amehitiei  of  LiiEiAtunE,  conaifiiHe  of  Seetchei  add  CHaaAcTEu  or  Ensluh 
LiTEBATURC.    By  I.  tflsTaeli,  D.  C.  L.  F.  S.  A.    In  two  Tola.  ]2mo.    NewTiMk: 

J.  &H.G.Langley,  57  Chatham  street.  1S41. 

The  "Cariosities'!  „d  [he  "Miscellanies"  haTe  already  amply  endeared  the 
name  of  ibe  elder  D'lsraeli  to  all  Ihe  lolen  of  thai  "  LiIeratuTe"  of  which  he  !i  so 
lenlous  ■  Tolary.  The  present  Tolnmea  of  "  Amenitiei,"  kindred  in  eharacter  to  Ihe 
lorDier,  complete  the  triad  which  so  aptly  loggeata  a  comparison  lo  Ihe  inlerlwmniK 
three  of  the  Graces.  They  will  be  welcom^  with  aiidily,  read  with  pleasore,  and 
depoaiied  with  their  companions  that  have  preceded  them,  on  a  ihelf  easily  acceaai- 
ble  to  the  frequent  hand.  In  our  last  number,  in  a  notice  of  the  "Miscellanies  c< 
Lileratnre,"  we  referred  to  the  unfortunate  blindness  which  has  descended  on  their 
author  — the  penalty  of  too  assiduous  a  derotion,  the  price  of  too  absorbing  an  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pleaaureaof  a  life  spent  in  a  library- aaaddinq  his  own  case  lo  the  long 
catalogue  himself  has  recorded  of  the  "  Calamities  of  Authors."  The  present  work 
prores  il  to  be  no  lest  a  calamity  lo  the  public.  He  tells  us  in  the  pefaee  that  be 
bad  been  for  many  years  occupied  with  ctudle*  for  a  history  of  our  Temacnlar  litera- 
ture, m  Ihe  midst  of  which  he  was  arrested  by  the  loss  of  his  sight,  and  Ihat  the  pa- 
pers in  Ihia  colleclion,  forming  the  volumea  befofe  ns,  are  bnl  h  portion  of  his  pro- 
jected history.  Gratified  aa  we  are  with  what  we  get,  though  but  Ihe  "diijuncfi 
Mtmbra  jxiata,"  we  cannot  withhold  a  sigh  for  whai  wc  hare  thus  lost.  There  is  no 
other  English  writer  now  tiling  equally  compeleni  lo  Ibe  task  which  be  is  thus  com- 
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p«lM  Is  itandoB  inchonU  •od  imperfecl.  The  title  of  ihese  Tolamss  u  \  fuicifal, 
ud  Iboagh  eertunlf  not  ■  dcscriptiTS  out,  yrt  appropriate  and  juatifiablF,  nolwUh- 
iMnding  soma  bfpercrltiol  centun  of  ii  which  has  beeD  bdulged  iu  \iy  aome  ofths 
English  litnwy  pena4icsli.  The  author  thus  himself  defcad*  il;  "The  propiiely  of 
the  liile,  I  mint  confen,  dependa  on  the  graciauHieu  of  mf  readers  ;  the  dirersiGed 
Iiteralnra  m  which  I  hate  so  Ion;;  iddalged,  it  of  aach  lale  origin  in  this  country,  that 
the  ipeciea  haicaTer  abtained  a  name.  Blair  eotitlet  his  work  '  Lectiirea  onRhetorio 
md  BtUa-Ltllrti,'  and  Goldunilh,  in  bis  leriew  of  the  modem  literature  of  Kurope, 
calla  It  'polUe  laarning.'  The  Ilahana  hiTa  been  more  foriuDate  in  describing  this 
class,  as  la  ItlUralnraamtna :  and  if  it  were  required  to  place  a  claiatcat  aeal  do  lh« 
term,  vc  might  appeal  to  Plinj',  who  has  given  it  to  literary  pursuits  in  general, 
'ainani((i;«a(udioruni."'  Th«pre«eni»oliime«,ihoiiglla«before  remarked fragmen- 
taiy  and  incomplete,  oerertheleis,  are  not  devoid  of  a  connecting  chain  of  unity  of 
purpose  and  bearing,  linking  together  ill  (he  succeasiTc  chapters  into  a  certain 
Sfminelty,  which  parliallf  il  least  supplies  the  place  of  that  completeness  we  aie 
left  to  regret.  BeginDiDg  with  the  Druidical  Instilation,  he  carries  us  dou-n  in  a  chro. 
nological  order  to  the  Cluabelhan  age,  fumishiag  us  alike  a  delightful  enlerlainment 
and  Tsluable  inslTactioo,  in  a  series  of  easaya,  hiatorical  and  critical,  opon  many  of 
the  moil  inleruling  antiquiiiea  of  our  Ternacular  language  and  literatnie.  Il  is  poa- 
■ibte  that,  Dotwuhslanding  the  happy  gracefulness  of  atyle  with  wluch  Mr.  D'lsrasU 
knows  how  to  reflect  i  beauty  and  charm  pe'culiar  to  hia  pen  over  ihe  drieat  part*  of 
tntiquaiian  obscurity,  hia  last  work  niay  not  command  the  same  extensive  popularity 
tbat  has  attended  the  formei  oaea,  and  especially  the  "  Curioeilies  of  Literature," 
which  WB  believe  to  hare  had  a  aale  in  this  country  aurpassed  by  but  few  of  our  pi- 
ratical repobliralioua.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  assured,  that  the  terms  of  commeo- 
datton  m  which  we  have  spoken  will  not  be  deemed  exaggeration  by  the  "  fit  audi- 
ence though  few,"  We  should  be  glad  if  the  reslriclion  of  our  limits  permitted  us  to 
quote  aome  extracts  from  ita  pages.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  transfer  to  our  own 
at  least  the  iniereaiing  chapter  in  which  he  eiliibita  some  remarkable  coincidences 
between  Ihe  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton  and  passives  from  the  mystcrionaly  inspired  out- 
pourmgsof  on  unlettered  Saxon  peasant  of  the  seventhcenturypCKdmon  j  Che  account 
of  whose  dream  in  which  he  flrat  "  found  bia  Tongue  loosened  and  liatened  lo  his  own 
voice  —  a  voice  which  was  to  reach  posterity!"  —  auggesla  the  recollaction  of  soma 
of  the  wonders  of  sonmanbulism  which  modem  scienEe  has  recorded.  Mr.  D'lsraeli 
shows  conclusively  enough  Ihe  extreme  improbability  that  Millon  had  ever  read 
or  seen  Ihe  poem  of  the  "  Palheiof  Eogiiah  Song,"  as  the  peasant  monk  of  Whitby  is 
hailed  by  the  Saxonisls.  Nor  would  the  starry  diadem  of  the  former  be  dimmed  of 
any  of  ita  divine  radiance,  if  he  had.  We  are  surprised,  by  the  way,  that  white  on 
this  point,  he  has  not  alluded  to  the  fnr  more  remarkable  coincidences  between 
the  Paradise  Lost  and  the  "Adamtu  Exul"  of  Orotius,  from  which  Millon  undonbl- 
cdly  did  dsrive  no  small  store  of  suggestive  materials.  Bui  who  dreams  of  reproaeb- 
ing  the  sage  whose  miraculous  alchymy  receives  into  its  Isboratory  the  charcoal,  and 
raluras  the  diamond,  with  the  obscure  origin  from  which  he  may  have  dug  Ihe  for- 
mer, to  transform  il  beyond  possible  recogniiion,  by  pouring  into  il  all  Ihe  keen  con- 
oentrstion  of  the  light  of  his  own  genius  and  sciencel 

Thx  WoaisoF  LoKD  BoLiiioisoKE.    With  a  Life,  prepared  eipreasly  for  this  edition, 
containing  additional  information  relative  to  his  personal  and  |>ublic  cliaracler,  se- 
lected from  Ihe  best  auLhoriiies.    4»ols.,8vo.  Philadelphia:  Cw^yt  Hart.     1841. 
We  are  glad  to  see  Ihe  publication  of  so  handsome  an  American  edition  of  the 
works  of  ibis  brilliant  meteor  in  the  firmament  of  English  Lileratnre— not  so  much 
from  any  particular  satisfaction  at  the  diSiision  of  bis  writings  through  iho  reading 
public  of  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  from  the  gratification  with  which  ws  behold  Iho 
enterprise  of  the  American  press  thus  beginning  to  supply  oiu  libraries  with  lhoi« 
elder  classics  of  the  language,  which,  while  entitled  lo  a  place  on  their  shelves,  are 
in  general  accessible  only  in  the  form  of  expensive  English  editions.   We  should  hava 
preferred  a  seleclian  of  his  wvitii^,nol  less  from  regard  to  the  reputation  of  thsir 
Hithor,  than  to  the  infipenoe  ihey  may  be  colcolated  to  excite  on  tha  mind)  of  their 
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Md«n.  Htnj' of  hii  polUietl  «a>yi  an  aiodeli  of  vigor,  poial,  udkcopjomud 
BUiucBt  clegiDCC  at  Isooiua^,  which  will  long  contiaiu  to  rami  ttiem  with  an  iDta> 
eti  iudcjiHidcnt  of  tbc  cptaomenil  occuton*  which  fiTS  them  birth.  Thrj  ocaMm 
allf  open  to  mm  glimpnc  of  aa  idea  of  that  uiajical  cbann  and  power  of  cloqamce 
in  Ihe  aoiale,  of  which  UDforltinatelf  no  othsr  record  has  deacended  lo  ox  than  that 
traditioD  of  his  own  ngt,  which  wonld  fain  placB  him  on  aa  eininaaoe  "  aboie  all  Gmk, 
aboTS  all  Romiui  faniB."  The  pbilasophieal  vnlin^  in  which  he  dcdi*  oai  a  ihovy 
•ophiitry  with  a  merttricioua  glitter  of  style,  that  neilheT  conceals  nor  compniuKs 
tbc  hollow  (aliebood  ofhi*  ethical  tystem,  ara  hut  little  worth  perpetuation.  BevM 
mdoubtedly  tike  most  brilliant  man  of  his  day  in  Eng'^O'^  ;  though  the  tTidence  of  it 
eonaials  rather  in  that  nnbounded  idolslryofBdmiTatiDn  which  tome  ofiu  finnlmisdt 
hlTe  been  so  laiish  io  beitowing  npoo  lum,  Ihin  in  the  teatitnonr  directly  beqaealbtd 
tooabf  himielf  in  hii  worka.  Hii  biography  is  a  pitiable  and  pBinful  one  —  tntcaloa- 
Ue  for  the  wamin;  moral  inralTed  h  it,of  the  useleuneHof  tbe  mint  ahbia;  aplen- 
dor  of  talentt,  alike  lo  their  poiaenor  and  to  the  world,  when  neither  cooiecrated 
by  religion)  faitfa,  purified  by  the  tirtaei  of  the  heart,  nor  directed  to  woitby  enda  by 
integrity  of  principle. 

Thb  Hutokt  of  the  Anaui-SAXoiia  rsow  the  EjinuEaT  PtntOD  to  titf  Hoa- 
MAH  CoMitOEit.  By  SharoD  Tnnier,  F.  k.  S.,  R.  A.  S.  L.,  Author  of  "  The  Sa- 
cred Hiatorj  of  the  World."  Ia3ToU.  Sto.  Philade1|<hta,  Carey  and  Hart,  1S41. 
WhehetUi  the  docendaata  of  the  Anglo-Saions  ahall  be  carried  by  tbe  reailm 
Mod  progreaaire  apitil  which  haa  characterized  them,  aince  they  first  emerged  fron 
that  TBit  cradle  of  nationa,  the  Gertnanic  fbreals,  to  tbe  present  period,  they  will 
ftl  ways  continue  to  owes  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  historiaa  of  their  earlier  age,  wboH 
great  work  is  made  acceasible  to  the  American  public  in  Iheie  large  and  cltgant 
Tolnmes.  Mr.  Tuner  haa  made  this  portion  ofhialoryhia  own  p<^u1iar  domaia. 
Before  he  comineDced  his  enthusiastic  aad  induitriou*  labors,  tbe  first  fniiia  of  whkk 
^ipeared  in  the  Grat  volume  of  hit  hiatoty  in  1799,  the  wide  field  of  Ani{lo.Suoa 
tnliquitiea  lay  unculti rated.  Hia  attention  being  led  toperceire  this  deficieacy  by  the 
&maiu  "  Deatb-Song  of  Regner  Lodbrog,"  the  wish  and  the  zealooa  deterniinaiioi 
mre  immediately  eiciled  in  hii  mind  to  supply  it.  He  began,  as  we  are  infornied  ia 
tha  prebce  to  iha  third  English  edition  in  1S!0,  a  aeries  of  careful  researches  iila 
•very  original  document  accessible  to  him,  and  steadily  pursued  it  through  npwatd 
of  sixteen  years,  till  he  had  collected  all  that  was  moat  worth  preserring  from  tbe 
Anglo.Suan  JiIS3.,  and  other  ancient  books.  All  that  he  thus  accumnlaied  of 
most  YaluabU  is  embodied  in  Iha  preseni  work,  which  haa  paMcd  throagh  six  edi- 
tiona  in  £ngland.  It  girea  not  alone  a  hiatory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  both  pnor  sad 
•ubsequent  to  their  eatabiishment  in  England,  but  rery  ample  deiaila  respecting  Ibeir 
language,  literature,  laws,  manners,  and  civil  and  BOcial  uutitutions.  Mr.  Tomer^a 
example  has  led  other  explorers,  animated  by  a  kindred  spirit,  into  the  same  inlei- 
MtingragioD  of  research;  and  Cooybeare,  Keiuble,  Wright  and  others,  hare  follawed 
in  his  track  with  a  leal  which  has  done  much  to  illustrate  Ihe  obscure  antiqeiiin  of 
Aelileramreorour  rude  forefathers,  before  the  inlermiitnte  of  blood ,  language,  and 
mstilutions,  dating  from  Ihe  Norman  Conquest,  gave  to  the  originai  slock  thai  pMO- 
liar  characiei  which  has  since  that  period  deveiopad  itself  to  such  glorioita  resnlis. 
We  hope  Ihe  liberal  enterprise  of  the  piblithera,  who  ha>e  iined  the  present  hind- 
•omeedittoo  of  thifTaluable  work,  will  Bod  not  only  its  due  reward,  but  an  encoir. 
^emtnt  to  proceed  farther  io  the  aame  line  of  tepablication. 

Thk  Deei-Slate>;  OB  THE  PiaiT  W»»-PiTH :  a  tale  of  the  early  days  of  Natty 
Bumpo  and  "  Chingschgook."    By  the  author  of  "  The  Pathfinder,"  "  PmeeTs," 
&c.    S  rois.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1841. 
It  was  the  glory  sf  Turennc's  cook  that  he  could  entertain  a  dinner  party  villi  the 

various  rago^ls  his  genius  could  concoct  out  of  one  of  his  master's  old  caralty  boots. 

It  is  perhaps  one  the  highest  eTtdences  of  the  powers  of  our  counlryman,  in  a  didei- 

enl  "  line  "  of  genius,  IIibc  without  either  characters  or  plot,  deserring  the  name  " 
If  alwajB  the  regular  old  staple,  Leslher-S locking — by  his  adnurahle  descr^ 
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tttt  *nd  namtlTe  tilnit,  be  cm  ktwp  tba  interest  of  hit  nadera  ijTeeably  excited  \ 
ihronfb  a  couple  of  TolnoHn,  Tecordbft  Ihe  edientum  end  TieJBSilDdeti  at  not  mare  \ 
tlua  four  or  Sts  dsfi  ipent  oa  (be  mtsra,  and  about  tbe  iboic,  of  a  liitia  inltnd  laka 
fn  the  heart  of  the  hovlingwildeneaB.  Tbe  "  Deer-Slayer"  ia  much  in  the  vein  of  the  f 
"Last  oflheMohieaiu,"  though  bwdly  so  rich  ■  ipecimen  of  the  aome  metal.  It  re'~< 
corda  tba  flrat  var-palh  of  our  old  liienda,  Natty  Bompo  and  Chingichgook ,  in  their 
early  youth,  relating,  amonf  fifty  other  adrcDlDrea  of  ladiui  fight  ud  amboah,  the 
rightful  and  legal  mode  in  vhich  the  former  ecqaired  poatenioa,  both  of  hia  celebra- 
ted rifle  "  Killdeer ,"  and  of  the  nuna  by  which  ita  master  afterward  became  so  terribly 
famoaa  amon;  the  border  Indians,  aa  "  Hawli-Eyc."  We  ate  lorry  Mr.  Caopct  bas 
nov  exhausted  onr  good  old  friend.  We  are  almoil  templed  to  wish  thai  he  might 
TioUlB  all  the  cmnons  of  dranulic  erilieiain,  and  to  the  Are  acta  of  hia  life  we  already 
posiens,  idd  a  sixth,  with  the  introdoction  of  Hr.  and  Mrs.  Bumpo,  and  tbe  young 
Nathaniel  in  bib  and  tucker  playing  at  hide-and-seek  among  the  chairs  of  the  ourEery. 
But  Mr.  Cooper  himself  tells  U9  in  the  Preface  tlmt  we  hare  now  "  the  Leather- Slock- 
mg  Norels"  complete.  The  chronological  confuaion  of  order  In  which  they  hare  ap- 
peared is  not  a  matter  of  any  consequence,  since  he  la  precisely  the  same  old 
Truepenny  in  Ihem  all  —  qvaia  ab  inetpto,  taiu  praceuit  ad  inufn.  His  head  is 
Bone  Ihe  less  old  though  now  on  the  ahoulders  of  a  youth  of  twenC;-one,  than  when 
we  fiud  it  aRerward  corered  with  the  snowa  of  age.  la  bis  female  characters  he  is 
not  more  successful  than  usual  —  less  sb  in  fact  than  in  the  "  Palh-Findrr."  Hetty, 
though  an  ambitioUB  attempt,  ia  a  signal  failure.  Her  beautiful  and  brilliant  lister 
presenlB  a  picture  drawn  in  tirid  [hough  ijold  and  eilraifaganl  colors,  and  Iifc-lito 
enough  lo  awaken  such  an  inteteit,  as  makes  the  reader  thoroughly  proioked  at  the  ■ 
iiUUldtra  he  has  insisted  on  bsalowiug  upon  her,  aa  well  at  the  eTentual  &te  to 
wbich  he  has  chosen  to  consign  her. 


CoKTUtiom  OF  in  EnsuaH  OncM  E*tib.  Being  an  Extract  from  the  Life  of  a 
Scholar.     Prom  the  last  London  edition.    One  Tol.,  13mo.    Bosion  :  William  D. 

Every  reader  of  Blackwood  is  familiar  with  the  rapnlMion  ol  these  celebrated 
"  ConfeEsioni,"  and  many  will  doabtlen  be  glad  to  hate  an  American  edition,  who 
may  nerer  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  them  iu  an  Eoglith  copy.  We  mora 
than  half  regret  tbeir  publicBlloaj  howerer.  Present  pleasure  promised  has  br  great- 
er power  to  tempt,  than  the  threat  of  dtataat  pain  to  warn.  In  spue  of  the  dreadful 
consequences  which  they  holdout  as  the  penalty  of  excessive  iodulgrncein  this  most 
fascinating  of  the  various  modes  of  inioilcalloD,  they  have  made  many  an  oplnm-ealei 
in  England,  and  will  do  the  same,  the  Temperance  Sacietiasto  the  contrary  notwith- 
Manding,  In  America. 

A  Tkeatise  on  Sheef  ;  with  the  beat  means  ftir  their  improieftienl,  general  man- 
agement, and  the  treatment  of  their  diseatea,  with  a  chapter  on  Wool,  and  Ihe 
Wool  Trade  ;  and  an  additional  chapter  on  tbe  Management  ofBheep  in  Australia. 
Sy  Ambrose  Blacklock,  Burgeon,  Dumfries.  Pint  American  edition.  One  vol., 
13mo.    Hew  York:  Wiley  ft  Puluam.     1841. 

Well  says  the  Swedlah  prorerb  adopted  aa  a  motto  to  this  niefnl  little  volume : 
"Sheep  bare  golden  feel,  and  whererer  Ihe  print  of  Ihem  appears,  Ihe  sol]  is  turned 
mio  gold."  The  wool  inierest  in  onr  Narthem  Slates  ia  already  large,  and  bsl  in. 
creiulng.  Of  thii  irork  it  ia  onnereSMry  to  Say  more,  than  that  its  contents  well 
redeem  the  promise  ol  iti  litle-page.  It  isacheapcompeadlum  of  a  great  mass  of 
valuable  instruction  on  this  subject ;  and  aa  toch  a  work  was  an  important  deaid- 
eramm,  it  will  doubtless  soon,  as  it  ought  to,  make  its  way  into  Ihe  bands  of 
most  ofout  wool-growing  farmers. 

Note.  —  Notices  of  a  number  of  other  books  are  omitted  foe  want  of  room,  which 
will  be  given  in  onr  next.  The  portrait  of  Hr.  Van  Bnren,  not  having  been  comple- 
ted in  season  by  Ihe  engraver,  ii  also  poitponed  to  nnxt  month)  that  of  Governor 
Uorlon  being  aubatituted  for  it  itt  tbe  preaenl  number. 
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augricamlitehailyahhocnce- 

MENTS. 

J.  k  H.  G.  LANGLET,  bsTt  juit  is- 

niad  ■.  new  *iid  htahly  iolrreiling  pro- 

ductioD  from  tha  silled  pta  of  (h*  elder 

D'lsneli,   fDiitled    "  The   Amenilie)  of 


I.ilen 


1  fon 


n  a    vols.   ISmo.,   aniron 

., ._.ining«  wqu*!  lo,  the  pre- 

...jsirartaBofthituilhor,  "Trie  Mbcel- 
laoid  of  Lilenturs,"  and  "  Thi  Cunoii- 

Thev  haie  also  in  prfM,  i  aw  ind 
highly  inleresiing  wort,  rolitlrd  "  The 
Philosophy ofMyilery,"  byW.  C.Dendy, 
in  one  vol.  ISmo.  Thii  lolume  com- 
yriiet  cnriana  ditquUilions  on  >  nri^ly 
ofMiltJecl*,  luch  ■■  Animal  Mtgntvam, 
M>gic,  UyjpocboDdriiciHii,  Sprclret,  Mo- 
BomsDia,  Theory  of  Dr»mB,  &l.  &c. 

The  fbllowiDB  it  jutt  ready,  and  -will 
immediately  appear: 

Robin  Hood  and  bii  Merry  Fr 


Joulh,  and 
>1    plali'i 


embelliihrd  by 
finely    toloied, 


'DaieiBc^  to  the  preu 
IJahed  vilhoul  delay. 


handwrnely  bound  m  clolh,  and  ^ll. 

The  Arabian  Nighta,  abridsed,  snu 
adapted  for  Youth,  illiulraled  by  forty 
cnls,  cloth,  eilt. 

These  two  jaienilei  will  be  round 
amon;  the  mmt  atlraclive  of  the  leason. 
Mid  suitabt  t  aa  gilt  booka  for  the  approach- 
ii^  holiday!. 

A  new  and  beaotifiil  edition  of  the  ReT- 


Tbe  important  new  work  by  Poniiain, 
entitled  "  The  Democracy  which  nilei 
(he  American  Union,  and  its  applicability 
to  other  Slalei,"  fcc.,ii  about  lo  pau 
fiom  the  hands  of  the  Tranalalor.  Major 
d  will  bo  pub- 
day. 

_ .■    Walter'a  new    wort, 

entitled  "PhyuoTnomyifoundedunPhya- 
fology,"  ia  ID  the  nandt  of  the  Ameiican 
editor,  and  wilt  ibortly  be  committed  to 
the  prraa. 

Tiia  Sick  Room,  or  Bnqnirtei  coneern- 
fng  the  Damealic  Management  of  Sick- 
aeaa  in  aid  of  Medical  Trealnient,  by  Dr. 
Thompeon  :  with  Notei,  by  an  American 
Physician. 

The  Miiicsllaneoaa  Wriliafi  of  Wil- 
liam Hazliil,  with  Biocraphical  Sketch 
liy  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  and 

Sir  James  Clarke  on  the  Influence  of 
ditnate,  are  alio  in  preparation. 

The  lame  pobliihers  hare  Jnat  iuned 
*"-■-  " ns,  by  the  Contributors  to  the 

daloiT  Notice  by  the 

nderdor'"     —' 


Oxford  "  Tracti 


Ri.  ReT.  Bishop  Onderdonk;  and  a 
and  edition  of 

Bchlegel's  Hillary  of  Literature,  an- 
cieat  and  modem ;  Iranilstcd  by  J.  G. 
Loekhatt,  Esq.,  I  rol.  ISmo-  *!•«  n>>w 
«ditioBi«f  De  Tocqneville' 


original  Index,  &c. ;  and  Walker'a  1 
thropoloiical  Woika,  3  yols.  12mo. 
D,  APPLETON  tt  CO.,  ha.e  in  p 

Cltion  a  (plendid  aenel  of  illoslralei) 
ks,  consikiing  of  The  Life  of  Kapo- 
leoo  ;  Vicar  of  Wakefield  :  Kobinuo  Cni- 
Tiaveliers;   Gil  Btai 


They  hare  also  in  press.  An  Anthnr't 
Mind,  be.  by  Tupper  j  Somemlle  Hall. by 
Mrs.  Ellis i  "The  Book  of  the  Kary, 
compriaing  aitpnoral  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Marine,"  by  William  Croome,  *iih 
nuraeroua  plalea,  i  fol.  ISmo.  "  Inci- 
denia  of  a  Whalinfr  Voyage^  to  which  ia 
added  Obscrrations  on  the  Rcenriv,  Han- 
nen  aod  Cualoma,  and  Miniona'rj  Sti- 
liona  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Irf- 
anda,  accompanied  by  nnmeraus  pliles. 
by  Francia  Allyn  Olmalead.  One  band- 
aume  Totume  ISmo.  •<  Eveninoi  «iih 
the  Chronicler!,  or.  Uncle  Rnpert'a  Tales 
of  Chi?»lry,"  by  E.  C.  ETsna,  with  many 
plates.  Alao  the  "  two  Defaulter!,"  K 
TalabyMra.  Griffith,  forming  Ihu  ISlh 
Totume  of  the  senea  entiiled  "Tale>  for 
the  People  and  their  children."  Tbey 
have  now  ready,  in  moroccK,  gilt,  anew 
Annual,  with  ten  fine  plales,  entitled 
"  The  Rose,  or  Affeilinn's  Rill,"  edited 
by  Miu  Marshall,  and  "  The  Migno- 
nette, or  the  Graces  of  the  Mind,"  onib 
sis  Illuslrationa,  morocco,  eilt.  Thej 
have  juBI  cnmpleled  3  toIs.  of  iheir  bean. 
tiful  little  series  of  standard  works,  enti- 
tled "  The  Miniature  Library."  Thne 
are  perfect  gema  of  art.  They  announce 
ihemselres  as  Agents  for  several  of  the 
new  London  Annuals  for  1843,  and  haie 
receiyed  the  apecimen  plates  of  the"  For. 
gel  Me  Not,"  also  those  of  Heath's  Hit- 
■-■■•■         ■        ■  if  the 

.  gill  I 


Forget  Me  Not  in  while  I 
the  JnTenile  Scrap  Book,  a 
ing  Room  Scrap  Book  ;  all  of  which  are 

exceedingly  beautifal- 


Thry  hare  in  press,  and  will  speedily 
publiah — 

Lockhart'a  Bpaniah  Ballads; 

The  Book  without  a  Name;  by  Lady 
and  Sir  Charles  Morgan  ; 

New  Tale  of  a  Tub,  with  illusiratioa*. 

Catlin'a  Manners  and  Cnstoms  of  the 
North  American    Indians.     I  tola.  400 


Nordheimer  and  Wm.  W.  Tuner.    Tbta  • 


1841.] 


Littrary  Inttlligenct. 


linpoitmt  and  nlnaUs  work  will  fcnn  I  understand  that  tbti  te  the  Brtt  complciD 
■  cambined  Leneon  tad   Concord  ancf.    »nd  perfect  edition  of  thii  Talnahte  work. 


self  10 


of  all  uhol- 


S.  COLMAN  hM  jmt  compUtfld  iwo 
Teiy  beautirul  lillle  juvemlet,  designed 
for  gin.boobs  at  the  eniuiD;  hDhdayi. 
TbeT  DIB  u  eicelUaC  in  iheit  lOBtter  as 
in  tneir  titenial  embellisluiieni ;  one  ia 
entitled  "The  Annualetie,"  and  the  oth- 
er, "  The  Child's  Tol£«i."  He  has  nuw 
ready,  "  The  Ladies'  Annual  Reaisur, 
■nd  HnuBewife's  Almuiac  fur  1S42/'  albO 
beaunrully  got  up. 

The  same  puMiahar  hei  alio  in  prepa- 
ration a  beautiful  little  ■ericinfjiiTemlt'S, 
«nlitled  "  Aunt  Mary't  Library"— de- 
■igued  for  Tery  Toung  persons — with  nu- 
merous plates,  admirably  eieculed.  The 
u«w  Yolume  of  th«  "  Poet*  0/  Amerira," 
edited  by  Mr.  Kerse,  is  nearly  compUled, 
and  will  iinqueatioimbly  be  welcomed  as 
one  of  the  most  tupetb  woriia  ever  issu- 
ed from  the  American  preas. 

DAYTON  k  SAXTON  have  in  prepa- 
tation,— Florence  Amotl ;  or,  ls8he  Geo- 
erousi  William  Caleyj  or,  Honesty  is 
(he  Best  Policy.  The  complete  works  of 
(he  Younger  .Edwards,  edited  by  Rbv. 

/.  S.  TAYLok  k  Co.  hare  just  ready 
uiuiterestinglittleTolume,by  Rec.  Geo. 
Scnit,  Failoroflhe  English  Cong tegalinn 
at  Stockholm,  entitled,  Tellitrom.  the 
first  Swedish  Missionary  to  Lapland ; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  an  account 
of  the   tJlDckholm  Mission-     The  aiune 


Dile,   by   tl 
(alias  Peti 


■■  pepari 


ielebrutid  Robert  Merry, 
urley,)  entitled  "Moral 
Stories,"  with  fine  colored  engravings. 
Also  the  following :— "  The  Peep  of  Day." 
1  *oI.,  l8mo.  "MentoirsofRolierlJohn 
Johnson,"  1  vol.,  ISmo.  "  Philip  end  his 
Garden)"  by  OiHrlotle  Elizabeth.  The 
above  being  especially  adapted,  hare,  we 
learn,  been  approrea  of  by  the  Sunday 
School  Society  as  reward  and  gift-b~~''~ 


ttc. 


n  the 


and  Denmark,"  is  said  t< 
traordinnry  interest.  It 
fully  embellished  by  pli 


the  fii 
Till  be  bnely  cdIo 
handsome  dundec 

We   observe  Mr.  DRAKE, 


!  pen  of  Bev. 
VisitloEkan- 
way,  Sweden, 

I  a  book  ofei- 

I,  eiecuted  in 
ama  of  w:  '  ' 


comnns   ^ 

dred  pojcs  of  importSBt  mailer  which 
.le  naier  appeared  in  any  nrevions  edi- 
m  published  in  the  [Tniled  Statea,  be- 


,    The   who 


ifnl  Alua 
some  of  our  first 
ii  combined  in  a 
handsome  dnodecimo  volume  of  about  five 
hundred  pages,  bound  in  muflin  and  gilt. 

TAFPAN  tc  DENNETT,  Boston,  hara 
in  press,  and  nesrly  ready,  in  one  vol. 
8vo.,  of  eight  hundred  pages ;  The  Preach- 
er's Manual,  or  Lectures  on  Preaching; 
with  rules  sad  examples  for  every  kind  of 
pulpit  addieH,  by  S.  T,  Slurlevanl,  rrom 
the  third  London  eilition. 

SMITH  k  Pl!:CIC,PhiUdetphil,hBV( 
nearly  ready,  Robert  Ramble's  "  Couutry 
Scenes,"  1  vol.  l6mo.,  with  ^nirraiinn. 

I-  The  Nameless  Book,"  a  volume  of 
Original  Estsys,  by  Charles  Laninan,  of 
New  York,  will  be  published  during  the 
present  month,  by  HILLIARD,  GRAY 
h  Co.,  Boston. 

HARRINGTON  k  HA8WELL,  Phila. 
delphia,  have  Just  issued  a  second  edition 
ofGraiea's  Clinical  Lectures,  with  addi- 
tional Lectures  and  Notes,  by  W  W.  Ger- 
hard, M.  D.  Lecturer  on  Cliemical  Medi- 
cine to  the  Uniieriitr  of  Pennsylvania, 
5613  pages,  Svo.  It  has  been  made  one  oE 
the  most  complete  clioique  course  of  lec- 
tures ever  presented  10  I  lie  profession. 


M.  D.,  of  Phil  a 
iia  Medica,  kc 
ed,  and  the  edi 


impress! 


,.--_,  jUofmefnlness  to  the 

professorot  student. 

Schill's  Outlines  of  Pathological  Semei- 
olflgy  has  also  b^en  lately  issued  by  tlw 
same  publishers,  and 

ArctceuB,  or  the  Canaes  and  Signs  ot 
Acute  and  Chronic  Disease  i  translaieil 
from  the  Greek,  by  T.  F.  Reynolds,  M.  B. 
F.L.8.,fcc^*c. 

ThtyhaBtinFTia, 

HiUingen's  Aphorisms    on    Insanity,  of 

-*-■-■-    the   Medico   Chirurgical    Review 


says;  "Were 


i  this  Yi 


the  best  thing  of  the  kind  v 
nised."    Also, 

Lectures  on  the  tTnimpreonated  Womb, 
by  Waller,  Lisfrarc,  It  Ingleby.  And 

Leston'i  Elements  ofSurgery,  with  all 
the  engravings,  kc,,  nf  the  last  ^on  ~ 


i  addiii. 


sbytl; 


valuable 


:  o7tr°In-  ; 
icorporaled  I 

additional  illas: 


fethe 

engravings.    He  has  alio  published 
cidentsoftbe  Wilderness.'' 

WILLIAM  H.  COLYER,  6  Hamie 
has  just  completed,  and  will  publisl 


LEA  k  BLANCHARD,  Philadelphia, 
have  in  press,  James  Hatfield,  and  th» 
Beauty  of  Buitermore  :  h 


DSI^Ut 


jru  T'lmea,  wtih  illustrations  by  Crnik* 
shank  i  Wed  loci,  or  Yesterday  and  To. 
day,  by  the  author  of  The  Maid's  Hus- 
band i  The  Old  Earl  and  his  ' ■"  ■■-  - 


edition. of^Com be 's  celelirBtid  work,  his    by  Leech:  Gideoti  OiUa,  the  Kopar,  ij 
"CompletaSyatcmofPhraiiology."  Wa j  TlMinaiMiUtr. 
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[Ortober. 


Ht.  cooper  bii  in  fnm,  a  mw  and 
■omewhu  Bbdctged  Mliiioa  of ttii  "  JVota/ 

Hutern,''  in  one  Tol.  duodMiBW,  doigned 


■  iDuaal  foi  dwtrict  •cbooU  md  p 


Aa  imtareHinf  votk  ii  on  tbe  eve  (rf 
■ppeuing  u  P«ri»,  enliited  Ormteon  de 
la  Grand  BrelsfiDe.  in  2  toIi,,  which 
will  probBblf  icon  be  presented  to  the 
Engliih  in  Iheir  own  rernacnlar. 
Hired  of  tbc  ulcbrited  vork  orM.  Bil-  A  new  work  on  En^liah  Lawyen,  U 
UH,  on  ili(  Di»««eioflnfini»,tr»ntlu»d  JMt  announCTd,  enlhlni  Bioinphia  Jn- 
from  the  French,  hy  Dr.  Sie«.n,  1  toI.  I  dicia,  or  l.ivei  of  Eminent  Lawyer^  by 
Sro.,  and  lb,  llublin  Du»Mor,,iMi  by  1  Archer  Poison,  E«q., 
wtiich  keems  lo  haie  been  apprrciali 


n  ihe   ( 


ENGLISH  UTERARY  ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 

Colbnm  u  speedily  lo  usue  the  An- 
tobioi;raphical  Memoirt  c^Madani  Laf- 
ff age  i  a  work  which  is  likely  lo  awaken 
considerable  iaitrrest  from  Ihe  reeeal 
unenviable  noloriely  of  the  writer. 

Conchiologia  Systemalico,  or  (^om- 
pl«e  .■System  of  Conchology  :  in  wbieh 
the  Lepadcs  and  Mollusea  are  deseiibed 
and  classified  according  to  their  nalaral 
organization  and  habits;  illnitrated  with 
SOU  highly  finished  copper-plate  engrav- 
ingB,  conUining  abore  1500  figure*  of 
Ehells  selected  for  the  illustnlion  of  Ihe 
Genera,  By  LoveU  Reeve,  F.  2. 
Member  of  the  Cayierian  Society  of 
Paris,   &c     To   be  completed   in   12 

Thomas  Hood,  whoie  facetioos  pen 
has  been  so  succeasfuUy  engaged  ' 
culliTalion  of  refined  humor,  has  nearly 
completed  for  pubUcaliun  a  new  work, 
to  be  accompanied  with  illustrative  en- 
gravings by  the  inimitable  Cmikshank. 

A  new  novel,  to  be  entitled  "  The 
Man  of  Fortune,"  is  announced  asforth- 
eoming  from  the  prolific  and  popular 
pen  of  Mrs.  Charles  Gore,  authoress  of 
"Mothers  and  Bau[;blers,"  tec. 

Murray,  the  publisher,  of  London, 
■onouncBs  as  in  press,  Professor  An- 
thon's  new  Classical  Dielionarj,  to  be 
issued  in  roonlhly  parts,  with  notes,  cor- 
reelions,  and  eilensire  additions  by  Pro- 
fessor Wordsworth. 

Allan  Cunningham  is  preparing  for 
pobliention  a  Memoir ofthe  Profession- 
al and  Private  Life  oflhe  late  Sir  David 
Wilkie,  with  copious  eitrMts  from  his 
epistolary  correspondence,  Ac. 

M.  Gutzliff,  the  GertDao  missionary 
to  the  Chinese,  baa  recently  discovei'cd 
and  iransmilled  to  the  R<^a]  Library  of 
Berlin,  a  collection  of  curious  MSS., 
which  are  said  to  relate  U>  ancient  mon- 
nments,  tc.,  of  which  few  or  no  traces 


Mr.  Swain  announces  B  new  Tolnme 
of  Poems,  *ith  highly  finished  engrav- 
ings, niler  the  designs  of  ReUMh,  Land< 
■eer,  Stottwcd  and  other*. 


offices  of  Ent- 
tand,  Ac.  The  foUowiDg  are  also  on 
the  lapii, 

Slurmer,  a  Tale  of  Mesmerism,  bf 
Isabella  F.  Romer. 

Lights,  Shadows,  and  Refiectirau  of 
Whigs  and  Tories,  Ac, 

Practical  Eipoiition  of  the  Gospel  oT 
St.  John,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Aadersoa. 

The  History  and  Ethnography  oflhe 
Nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  by  D.  L. 
Pritchsrd,  Esq. 

A  Handbook  of  Grammar  for  English, 
French,  German  and  Italian  stodenls. 

A  new  book  ot  Tnvels  in  America, 
is  immediately  to  appear,  entitled  <■  A 
Ran  through  the  United  Slates,  durin; 
the  antuma  of  IfrlO,"by  Lieut.  Col.  A. 
M.  Maiwell,  2  vols,  plates. 

Excursions  in  Normandy,  iUustratire 
ofthe  State  of  Society,  the  Scenery,  fce., 
of  thai  interesting  province  of  Franee. 
Edited   by   Frederic  Shoberl,   Ekj.,   2 

The  Science  of  Gunnery,  as  applied 
to  the  Useandlnstractionof  Fire-anns, 
by  William  Guemer. 

The  DiBicuhies  of  Elementary  Geom- 
etrr  by  F.  W.  Newman. 

Wedlock,  or  Yesterday  and  TruJay,  by 
the  author  of"  The  Maid's  Husbands," 
tc.,  ii  also  announced  for  early  publi- 

The  Duke  of  Lenchtenburg  is  about 

publish  the  Memoirs  of  his  late  father, 
Eu^ne  Beauharnois. 

Among  the  new  announcements  in 
the  French  papers,  are  "  Colombia,"  by 
Prosper  Merimfie. 

Les  Cent  Jours,  by  M.  Capefigne,  a 
sequel  to  his  works  on  Europe  during 
the  Consulate  and  Empire  of  Napolean. 

Histoire  des  Eglises  du  Desert,  chei 
s  Protestans  de  Franee,  depuis  le  fia 
dn  r^gne  de  Lonis  XIV.  josqu'a  la  Rev- 
olution Frangaise,'  by   Charles   Coc- 

Histoire  dn   Synode  de   Dordrecht  i 

consider^  sons  ses  Rapports  Religiens 
Politique,  des  1609  1  1619,  by  M,  N. 
Chatelain. 

I'Humanit^  et  de  sea  diren  Or- 
dres  de  Civilization,  by   Sonnny  Btm- 

De  la  Democratic  ehet  lea  Piidiea- 
lenrs  de  la  Ligne,  hj  H.  Chvlea  IjaW^  |  C 
bitte.  o 
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HtJERAH  FOE  A  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND! 

Bvallmenna.  L«t  ub  have  a  War.  We  are  tired  of  thia"  weak 
pipiug  time  of  peace."  Gire  na  again  the  "  atem  alarum"  — the 
tented  field  —  the  bristling  broadside.  Let  us  read  or  hear  again 
some  daily  new  tale  of  battle  and  blood.  Bid  oar  eyea  again  de-  * 
light  in  tbe  happy  spectacle  of  fellow-men,  brethren  of  the  great 
hnman  family,  maiahalled  in  array  againat  each  other,  with  a  fra- 
tricidal  ferocity  eo  much  the  deadlier  than  the  blood-tbirat  of  the 
biate  beast  of  prey,  in  that  the  native  instinct  of  the  latter  auf- 
fices  to  restrain  it  from  warring  with  its  own  kind.  Spread 
oat  again  to  our  view  the  fair  expanse  of  the  field  of  carnage,  lit 
by  the  flames  of  conflagration,  strewn  thick  with  every  ghastly 
variety  of  mutilation.  Awake  again  the  booming  masic  of  th« 
cannODsde,  the  hurtling  hail  of  the  mnaketry,  the  clash  of  the 
crossing  steel.  Fill  in  the  pauses  of  the  glorious  harmony  with 
shrieks  and  curses  and  dying  moans.  Nor  let  there  be  wanting 
the  heart-broken  and  heart-breaking  wail  of  widowhood,  and  the 
sobbing  of  desolate  orphanoge,  through  tens  of  thousands  of 
homes  now  bright  and  warm  with  all  the  blessedness  of  peace 
.and  love.  Hurrah  then,  we  repeat  —  and  let  every  patriot,  dem- 
ocrat, philanthropist,  and  Christian  swell  the  cry  —  Hurrah  for  a 
War  with  England ! 

We  grieve,  we  blush,  to  confess  it,  but  the  truth  is  not  to  be 
denied,  and  it  is  time  to  meet  it.  There  is  a  strong  war  spirit 
rife  in  the  country.  There  ate  numerooa  large  classes  of  per- 
eons  ready  to  rally  with  enthusiasm  to  the  cry  which  we  have 
prefixed  to  this  article.  The  number  is  not  imall  who  actually 
hate  England  with  a  traditional  antipathy,  to  which  they  would 
desire  no  more  agreeable  vent  and  satisfaction,  than  would  be  af- 
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forded  by  a  war.  Every  sentiment  of  the  pride  of  proweM,  of 
the  vulgar  exultatioD  of  milituy  glory,  which  it  seems  the  favor- 
ite object  of  commoa  history  to  nurtare  in  the  breast  of  youth, 
is  Hssociated,  in  our  case,  with  a  memory  of  hitter  hostility  to 
England,  the  old  and  only  foe  from  whom  were  wrested  all  the 
triumphs  over  which  our  flag  has  waved  by  land  and  sea.  An- 
other opportunity  of  reaping  a  fresh  harvest  of  the  same  martial 
laurels,  with  all  the  added  advantagea  of  oar  increased  national 
resDUices  and  power,  would  be  welcomed  with  avidity.  Along 
our  entire  northern  frontier,  an  active  and  vehement  interest  is 
straining  every  effort  to  promote  that  national  collision  whose 
first  shock,  it  is  well  known,  must  sever  the  feeble  hands  of  nnion 
which  yet  hold  the  Canadas  in  their  relation  of  colonial  subjec- 
tion to  the  mother-country.  The  manufacturing  interests  are 
ready  to  hail  with  a  cordial  welcome  that  most  effectual  of  all 
possible  prohibitory  tariffs,  which  would  be  contained  in  a  Declar- 
ation of  War  with  the  country  from  which  proceeds  nearly  all 
the  competition  that  meets  them  in  the  market  of  home  coa- 
sumption.  Whatever  other  subjects  they  may  include  in  their 
orisons,  there  are  but  few  individuals  in  our  two  military  profes- 
sions, and  especially  the  Navy,  who  do  not  daily  devoutly  pray 
for  a  War.  Many  of  the  friends  of  a  national  bank  behold  in  the 
prospect  of  a  War  the  only  chance  now  left  them  by  the  course 
of  events  for  the  realization  of  that,  their  cardinal  idea  of  pnUic 
policy.  While  that  school  of  opinion  or  interest,  which  sees  tht 
greatest  national  blessing  in  the  greatest  amonnt  of  natiooil 
debt,  would  exult  in  the  prospect  of  that  relapse  of  the  federal 
government  under  the  sway  of  the  old  Hamiltonian  system  of 
borrowing  and  funding,  which  would  seem  the  first  probable  con- 
sequences of  a  War.  Not  a  few  of  that  class  of  active  politi- 
cinns,  too,  who  are  ever  on  the  gui-vwe  for  a  new  topic  of  public 
excitement,  calculated,  in  their  view,  to  bear  them  along  with  it 
on  the  top  of  the  tide  of  popular  passion,  wonld  be  only  too  glad 
of  such  an  opportunity  of  raising  the  whirlwind  which  them- 
selves would  hope  to  ride.  And  even  many  from  whom  better 
things  are  to  be  looked  for,  can  talk  coolly  and  complacently  of 
a  War  as  highly  probable,  if  not  inevitable ;  and  instead  of  depre- 
cating it  with  the  horror  due  to  the  suggestion,  can  even  speak 
of  it  as  calculated  to  do  perhaps  as  much  good  as  harm,  by  uni- 
ting our  parties,  by  healing  our  dissensions,  and  by  breaking  in, 
with  some  more  generous  and  patriotic  sentiment,  upon  the  fatal 
spell  of  universal  avarice  and  selfishness  which,  growing  out  of 
the  influence  of  oar  abominable  paper-money  credit  system,  has 
already  begun  so  eitensively  to  demoralize  our  national  cha^ 
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&cter.  We  r«p«at,  then,  that  there  is  s  strong  Wai  spirit  rife  in 
the  country.  Against  the  indulgeoce  of  this  atrocious  spirit  we 
are  desirous  of  entering  our  most  eonpbatic,  our  most  earnest 
protest.  And  in  doing  so  we  shall  not  pause  to  cull  the  diction- 
ary for  the  blandest  phrases,  to  express  the  strong  meaning  we 
intend  to  utter,  and  the  strong  feeling  that  prompts  it. 

This  War  spirit,  already  so  formidably  prevalent,  we  loolc  upon 
with  an  abhorrence  and  disgust,  equalled  in  degree  only  by  our 
contempt.  We  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  that  any  rightly 
constituted  mind  can  regard  it  with  any  other  feeling.  We  are 
willing  to  keep  out  of  view  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question,  ~- 
though  in  passing  we  cannot  withhold  the  remark,  that,  through- 
out ail  the  nations  comprising  the  community  of  Christendom, 
the  prevalent  indifierence  and  apathy  of  public  sentiment  in  re> 
lation  to  the  horrors  and  guilt  of  War,  is  a  phenomenon  strangely 
inconsistent  with  their  pretension  of  founding  their  civilization  and 
systems  of  institutions  on  the  great  principles  of  that  Christian- 
ity which  is  at  once  their  boast  and  their  rebuke.  But  indepen- 
dently of  the  utter  condemnation  which  religion  pronounces 
upon  the  spirit  to  which  we  allude,  it  appears  equally  detestabls 
and  despicable  on  the  application  to  it  of  the  far  lower  standard 
eren  of  common  morality  and  common  sense.  We  might  per- 
haps forgive  the  enormity  of  its  wickedness  were  it  not  for  the 
stupidity  of  its  folly. 

What  idea  can  he  more  supremely  absurd  and  silly,  than  that 
of  these  two  great  nations,  so  nobly  eminent  among  all  the  rest 
for  their  moral  and  mental  elevation,  hiring  a  few  thousands  or 
lens  of  thousands  of  reckless  wretches  for  a  shilling  a  day  — 
dressing  them  up  in  a  flaunting  finery  of  uniform  —  placing  them 
in  deadly  array  against  each  other,  either  in  regimental  line  or 
along  the  black  batteries  of  the  gundeck  — and  then  command- 
ing diem  to  slash  and  slay,  to  hack  and  hew,  to  fire,  to  charge, 
to  board,  with  might  and  main,  till  each  side  shall  hare  cut  or 
blown  ofT  as  many  heads,  arms,  or  legs,  as  possible  from  among 
its  antagonists,  an4  KUt  as  many  living  souls,  reeking  from  the 
battle-field,  to  the  fearful  bar  of  their  last  account  1  And  then, 
that  when  the  one  may  have  succeeded  in  murdering  or  maiming 
the  largest  number,  or  in  driving  the  other  away,  it  is  to  be  called 
a  "victory,"  to  be  a  subject  of  universal  exultation  and  thanks- 
giving, to  be  snug  in  ode  end  ballad,  commemorated  with  pencil 
and  chisel,  and  to  remain  for  ever  after  as  another  brilliant  ray  of 
the  national  "  glory !"  We  confess  that  at  this  day  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  cannot  compre- 
hend that  idea,  of  the  "glory"  of  a  battle  won.  There  may  in- 
deed be  satisfaction  and  gratitude  for  success,  if  there  be  no  re- 
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proachcB  of  conscience  respectin^f  the  monl  righteousness  of 
the  cause  in  which  it  was  fought,  or  if  it  was  in  defence  of  coun- 
try and  home  against  actual  invasion.  Bnl,  while  even  with  those 
feelings  must  mingle  others  of  a  most  painful  eharacter,  of  sym- 
pathy with  such  an  incalculable  amount  of  human  suffering  and 
BOTTiving  bereavement,  the  mystery  is,  why  it  should  be  a  sabject 
of  pride  to  a  great  nation  1  That  our  hired  murdering  machines, 
hnman  and  mechanical,  should  either  hare  been  assembled  in 
larger  force,  or  have  done  a  larger  proportion  of  their  diabolical 
work  in  a  given  time,  surely  cannot  afford  any  just  occasion  for 
pride,  to  any  others  than  the  actual  participants  in  the  dangers  of 
the  combat,  even  if  to  them.  The  simple  faculty  of  physical 
courage,  to  enable  a  man  to  stand  ap  to  his  post  in  the  ranks,  and 
do  his  duty  there,  is  so  common,  that  though  its  absence  may  in* 
volvo  disgrace,  its  exercise  can  confer  no  credit. 

The  true  glory  of  a  nation  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  moral 
principles  which  govern  its  conduct  and  mould  its  character.  Let 
us,  on  every  occasion  afforded  us  by  our  relations  with  foreign 
nations,  maintain  a  noble  altitude  of  magnanimity  and  justice,  of 
harmony  with  the  great  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
our  institutions.  We  have  a  far  higher  moral  standard  by  which 
we  are  to  be  judged  than  other  nations.  The  genius  of  our  sys- 
tem is  its  democracy ;  and  a  love  for  humanity  and  a  reverence 
for  human  rights,  are  justly  to  be  expected  from  us,  unknown  Id 
those  whose  systems  of  government  imply  in  their  very  consti- 
tution a  contempt  for  both.  Let  those  foreign  nations  whose 
monarchies  and  aristocracies  are  based  on  a  presumption  of  the 
comparative  worthlessness  and  degradation  of  the  common  mass 
of  humanity  —  which  are  yet  strangers  to  the  great  ideas  of  the 
equality  and  sanctity  of  human  rights,  and  to  the  high  political  mo- 
rality of  which  those  ideas  are  the  iirst  elements  —  in  which  the 
self-preservation  of  the  dominant  system  of  interests  renders  ne- 
cessary the  maintenance  of  great  military  establishments,  with 
the  consequent  cuhivation  of  all  the  false  and  fatal  ideas  of  which 
such  establishments  are  the  embodied  expression  —  let  those  na- 
tions, we  repeat,  pride  themselves  in  a  brutal  and  barbarian  mili' 
taiy  glory.  Let  them  measure  their  conduct,  in  their  relations 
with  others,  by  the  principles  of  that  species  of  duelling  "code 
of  hoBor,"  which  prescribes  a  Declaration  of  War  as  the  proper 
mode  of  satisfaction  or  redress  for  national  insult  or  wrong.  Let 
them  indulge  those  sentiments  of  unchristian  and  inhnman  hos- 
tility toward  their  fellow-men  of  a  different  clime  or  tongne, 
which  could  find  a  gratification  in  the  bloody  trophies  of  miUtary 
triumph.  But  let  not  ub  bo  outrage  the  genius  of  our  political 
system,  let  us  not  prove  so  false  to  all  those  high  and  holy  ideas 
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wbich  are  involved  in  it,  as  to  imitate  an  example  bo  unworthy  of 
our  noble  position  at  the  head  of  the  nations,  in  the  great  moral 
movement  of  democratic  progresB  and  development. 

In  the  cause  of  that  movement  we  have  our  whole  soul.  It  is 
well  fitted  and  worthy  to  warm  and  quicken  the  deepest  pulsa- 
tioDB  of  any  human  heart — to  arouse  and  eagroas  the  highest 
energies  of  any  human  intellect.  It  is  infinitely  great  in  its 
scope  ;  embracing,  not  a  nation,  but  the  universal  human  race, 
through  an  indefinite  progression  of  centuries.  It  is  infinitely 
minute  in  its  practical  application  ;  acting  directly  on  each  indi' 
vidua)  man,  woman,  and  child,  with  a  living  human  soul,  within 
the  little  circle  of  every  family  and  home.  A  War  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  would  be  to  that  movement  the  most  fatal 
blow  that  could  b«  given  to  arrest  it.  Its  essential  principle  is  a 
respect  for  human  nature  and  human  rights,  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  love  and  sympathy  for  all  human  kind.  In  War  this  principle 
is  utterly  outraged,  and  trunpled  nnder  foot  in  a  mire  of  blood. 
All  is  violence,  cruelty,  malevolence,  disregard  of  the  moral  dig- 
nity and  value  of  human  life  and  of  the  sacredness  of  its  rights. 
The  true  cause  of  democracy  sustains  a  dreadful  injury — an  in- 
jury probably  irreparable  for  several  generations  —  from  the  con- 
tagiouB  and  universal  influence  of  this  habitual  and  public  viola- 
tion of  all  its  fundamental  ideas.  They  lose  their  distinctDess, 
tbeir  sanctity,  their  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men.  The  rising 
generation  becomes  imbued  with  an  infiuence  fatal  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  true  democratic  character.  Habitual  ideas  of  the  em- 
ployment of  physical  force — of  indifierence  to  human  life  —  of 
contempt  for  the  common  masses  forming  the  bulk  of  the  brute 
military  strength  wielded  by  the  superior  intelligence  of  a  few 
officers  ^-  of  command,  subordination,  and  discipline  —  these  are 
the  ideas  insensibly  inwrought  into  the  texture  of  the  mind  of  in- 
dividuals and  of  the  nation,  by  the  moral  influence  of  War.  And 
like  seed  wide  and  thickly  planted  in  a  fertile  soil,  they  will  not 
fail  to  reproduce  a  multiplied  crop  of  similar  ideas,  to  find  their 
application  in  the  afiairs  of  government  and  political  institutions 
long  after  the  War  in  which  they  had  their  true  origin  is  forgotten. 

This  War  spirit,  then,  is  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  genius  of 
American  democracy,  and  fatal  to  its  progress.  No  true  demo- 
crat, consistently  with  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  the- 
ory of  his  own  political  faith  and  philosophy,  con  encourage  it  — 
can  decline  the  moral  obligation  to  exert  every  influence  in  his 
power,  to  frown  it  down  with  a  mingled  abhorrence  and  disgust. 

The  common  stnfi*  we  hear,  of  our  not  being  "  afraid"  of  a 
War  with  Eugland  or  any  other  power,  is  the  moat  contemptible 
nonsense  that  can  be  framed  into  language.    Fear  is  a  sentiment 
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indiTidual  in  its  nature.  A  Bingle  man,  abon't  to  face  a  mortal 
encounter,  may  raunt  hia  courage,  if  he  pleasei,  —  though  hia 
own  testimony  is  not  usually  regarded  as  the  most  FBtisfactory 
in  such  a  case.  But  for  a  few  popular  declaimers,  whether  through 
the  press,  in  the  legislative  hoi],  or  in  the  public  assenibly,  to 
boast  the  bravery  with  which  they  are  willing  to  see  the  nation 
embody  a  military  force  for  the  purpose  of  a  War,  in  which  they 
will  not  be  likely  to  encounter  the  hundred- thou saudth  part  of  a 
chance  of  personal  peril,  is  the  supreme  of  the  ridiculous.  A 
weak-minded  individual,  destitute  of  any  high  moral  principle  or 
true  moral  courage,  may  perhaps  be  influenced,  naturally  enough, 
to  engage  in  a  duel  by  the  very  fear  of  the  imputation  of  fear. 
But  for  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  however  insulted  or  wronged 
by  another  —  America  by  England,  for  instance  —  to  feel  under 
the  slightest  influence  inclining  it  to  seek  an  "  honorable  satis- 
faction" in  a  Declaration  of  War,  on  that  or  any  similar  ground, 
is  an  absurdity  too  gross  in  the  eye  of  common  sense  to  claim 
any  other  refutation  than  its  own  statement.  If  indeed  the  op- 
posing fleets  and  armies  were  to  be  personally  filled  with  the  true 
authors  of  the  grievance  in  question,  recruited  in  the  rank  and 
file  from  the  dominant  aristocracy,  officered  by  the  Peers  and 
Members  of  House  of  Commons,  and  commanded  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  with  all  his  Secretaries  for  his  aides  and  staff,  then  in- 
deed there  might  he  something  in  the  nature  of  "  satisfaction"  in 
the  grand  national  duel  of  a  War  — satisfaction,  at  least  to  a  spirit 
of  vengeance,  if  not  of  justice.  But  unfortunately  for  the  arga- 
ment  of  the  friends  of  such  a  remedy,  for  whatever  wrpnga  we 
may  justly  have  to  complain  of,  these  are  the  very  people  who 
most  carefully  keep  away  at  a  very  safe  distance  from  shot  or 
shell,  sabre  or  bayonet,  —  contenting  themselves  with  wringing 
more  millions  out  of  the  starvation  of  their  wretched  operatives, 
in  the  form  of  a  debt  to  be  paid  or  repudiated  by  some  indefinite 
posterity,  to  hire  vast  masses  of  poor  ignorant  wretches,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  quarrel,  for  the  vicari- 
ous vindication  of  the  "national  honor." 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Our  horror  and  detestation  of 
War  do  not  make  us  in  favor  of  the  slightest  submission  to  the 
slightest  national  wrong  from  Great  Britain  or  any  other  natioa. 
But  we  are  satisfied  that  that  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  modes 
of  redress.  A  commercial  non-intercount  would  soon  compel 
from  any  English  Ministry,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  onr  own  moral 
position  among  the  nations,  that  redress  for  aU  of  our  pending 
nnsatisfied  wrongs,  which  it  is  at  best  extremely  doubtful  whether 
force  would  ever  extort.  That  some  such  resort  will  ere  long 
be  rendered  necessary,  we  regret  to  consider  but  too  probable. 
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THE  FRENCH  OPERA.* 

The  aatbors  of  this  volume  rank  amoDg  the  most  distinguished 
musical  critics  of  the  French  metropolis.  They  are  the  editors 
of  "£fl  Franct  Mvsicale,"  an  hebdomadal  which  circulates  wide- 
ly andinfiuentially  throughout  the  amateur  woiid;  and  their  dicta, 
accordingly,  in  reference  to  the  singing  celebrities  of  the  day,  are 
entitled  to  no  small  respect.  We  design,  in  the  present  article, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  brightest  stars  of  the  French  operatic 
firmament,  availing  ourselves  of  the  labors  of  Messrs.  Escudier  as 
far  as  may  suit  our  purpose.  In  another  number  we  may  illumine 
our  pages  with  the  splendor  of  the  unrivalled  Italian  consCellation 
which  is  now  ditfusing  so  much  lustre  over  the  boards  of  the 
Od^on  in  Paris,  and  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  London. 

The  principal  French  Opera  House  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
m^cadimit  Royale ;  and  the  prima-donna  of  that  establishment, 
since  the  abdication  of  Damoreau-Cinti,  is  Madame  Dorus-Gras, 
of  whom  our  authors  begin  their  notice  in  the  fallowing  genuinely 
French  style:  "Madame  Dorus-Gras  is  an  entirely  French  artist, 
and,  on  this  account,  her  triumphs  and  her  genius  have  a  claim 
upon  the  sympathies  of  every  friend  of  the  national  art.  Cradled 
in  the  traditions  of  the  school  of  which  she  is  now  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  brilliant  ornaments,  she  has  developed  her  tal- 
ents, she  has  extended  her  fame,  she  has  conquered  her  place 
amid  contemporary  illustrations,  without  having  ever  betfn  obliged 
to  seek  in  the  study  of  foreign  models  the  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish her  and  justify  her  reputation.  Madame  Dorus-Gras  is 
a  flower  of  our  own  field,  a  star  of  out  own  sky,  and  we  should 
be  ungrateful  to  forget  it."  This  is  doubtless  meant  to  be  a 
very  high  compliment ;  but  it  is  an  equivocal  one  at  best.  The 
French  field  is  not  that  which  puts  forth  the  moat  fragrant  flowers ; 
the  French  sky  is  not  that  which  glitters  with  the  brightest 
stars;  there  is  no  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess  in  adding  per- 
fume to  the  violets  of  the  former,  or  in  reflecting  the  light  of 
other  spheres  upon  the  orbs  of  the  latter.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  and  there  can  be  no  first-rate  French  singer,  who  has 
not  been  tutored,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  Italian  teaching ;  and 
Hadame  DorUs>Grat,  maugre  the  assertion  of  Messrs.  Escudier, 
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is  no  exception  to  the  remark.  We  have  beard  ber  sing  at 
concerts  Italian  cavatinas  in  a  choice  Italian  style,  and  Euterpe 
forbid  that  we  should  ever  bear  them  sung  in  any  other  style ! 
' — and  even  in  her  execution  of  French  music  there  is  evidence 
irrefragable  of  "  the  study  of  foreign  models."  She  would  not 
he  fitted  for  ber  station  of  prima  donna,  if  such  were  not  the 
case  j  for  what  is  the  best  music  now  performed  on  the  stage  of 
the  Acad^mie  Boyale,  but  the  music,  married  to  French  words, 
of  Italian  and  German  composers,  of  Rossini  and  Mayerbeer  1 — 
which,  Apollo  be  praised,  wears  very  little  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  school  in  which  the  lady  was  "  cradled."  Cradled,  by  the 
way,  is  no  inappropriate  word  in  connexion  with  said  school,  for 
it  was  moat  awfully  given  to  squalls. 

Madame  Dorus-Gras  was  bom  at  Valenciennes  some yenn 

ago  (Messrs.  Escudier,  in  the  true  spirit  of  gallantry,  do  not 
give  the  date  of  her  first  appearance  in  tho  world ;  it  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  nearly  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth century).  Her  musical  education  was  begun  by  her  father, 
M.  Dorus,  the  orchestral  leader  of  the  Valenciennes  theatre,  and 
a  distinguished  musician,  who,  "  after  having  nobly  served  his 
country  on  the  field  of  battle,  has  enriched  it  with  an  artist  of 
the  first  order."  While  yet  a  child,  she  sang  at  a  concert  in  her 
native  place,  so  much  to  the  delight  of  its  "municipality,"  that 
they  sent  ber  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  for  the  completion 
of  her  studies,  with  a  pension  for  three  years.  The  first  year 
after  her  admission  there,  she  carried  off  the  first  prize  in  the 
classes  of  M.  M.  Henri  and  Blangini.  "  This  assuredly  was  the 
best  proof  of  gratitude  which  she  could  offer  to  her  patrons,  and 
was  welcomed  at  Valenciennes  as  a  striking  sanction  of  the  en- 
lightened benevolence  which  had,  as  it  were,  prepared  the  tri- 
umph." Mile.  Dorua  subsequently  received  the  instructions  of 
Paer  and  Bordogni,  and  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  enrolled 
among  the  artists  of  the  king's  chamber. 

Soon  afterward  she  left  Paris,  and  travelled  from  city  to  city, 
giving  concerts,  in  which  her  fresh,  melodious,  and  well-trained 
voice  acquired  by  degrees  that  finish  and  agility  by  vhich  it  is 
now  marked.  At  Brussels,  especially,  she  obtained  at  the  The>- 
tre-Boyal,  which  had  been  placed  at  her  disposal,  a  brilliant  tri- 
umph, which  caused  propositions  to  be  made  to  her  for  an 
engagement  at  tliat  theatre.  This  she  accepted,  althoagh  she 
had  not  as  yet  devoted  any  time  to  the  study  of  the  dramatic  art. 
After  six  months  of  preparation,  she  made  her  debut  with  com- 
plete success.  The  revolution  of  1K30  interrupted  her  career. 
On  the  9th  of  November  of  that  year  she  appeared,  for  the  first 
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time,  upon  the  boards  of  the  Acadimie  Royale  st  Paris,  in  Bobh- 
ni's  ConUe  Ory.  The  Parisian  public  confirmed  the  judgment  of 
that  of  Biusselt,  and  she  eslabliehed  herself  so  completely  in 
their  faror,  that  on  the  retirement  of  Damoreau-Ginti,  she  was 
immediately  installed  as  prima-donna,  and  took  posseaaion  of  all 
the  first  parts.  She  played  in  the  Muetie  de  Portici,  in  William 
Till,  in  Fernando  Cortex,  in  the  Roisignol ;  she  "  created"  the 
role«  of  Theresiua  in  the  Philtre,  of  the  page  in  Gustave,  and  of 
Alice  in  Robert  le  Diable  ;  —  "  in  all  displaying  qualities  which 
more  and  naore  conciliated  the  sympathies  of  our  dilettanti,  and 
manifesting  by  her  progress,  which  was  accelerated  and  not  re- 
tarded by  each  new  suffrage  of  public  favor,  that  the  tiiumphs 
of  self-love  were  not  sufficient  for  her  passion  for  her  art,  and 
that  she  prosecuted  her  studies  with  rare  perseverance  and  a 
conscientious  comprehension  of  her  duties  as  nn  artist.  The  cre> 
ation  which  did  her  the  most  honor  was  undoubtedly  the  part  of 
Alice  in  Robert,  which  she  performed  with  a  superiority  the  tra- 
ditions of  which  have  become  classical."  According  to  our  au- 
thors, she  sang  with  equal  superiority  the  part  of  Isabella  in  the 
same  opera,  she  being,  as  they  assert,  the  only  cantatrice  of  the 
Acadimit  who  can  execute  with  equal  success  parts  of  energy 
and  expression,  like  Alice  and  Ginevra  in  the  opera  of  Guido, 
and  those  of  a  light  character  and  of  pure  vocalization,  such  as 
Isabella  and  Marguerite  in  the  Huguenots. 

On  the  9ih  of  April,  1833,  Mile.  Dorus  was  married  to  M. 
Gras,  a  "  first  violin"  of  the  opera ;  and  soon  afterward  she 
capped  the  climax  of  her  popularity  by  the  manner  in  which  she 
sang  with  Duprez  the  great  duo  of  William  Tell.  The  triumphs 
of  Madame  Dorus-Gras  have  not  been  confined  to  Paris.  In  1839 
she  went  to  London,  and  excited  so  much  admiration  that  tho 
most  brilliant  oflers  have  been  made  to  her  hy  the  managers  of 
several  of  the  theatres  of  that  metropolis, —  oSers,  say  our  au- 
thors,  which  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  she  were  sooner  or 
later  to  accept,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  the  dis- 
gust which  she  must  feel  at  the  intrigues  of  the  green-room,  by 
which  she  has  not  been  spared. 

"  Madame  Doms-Gras,"  they  add,  "  is  in  effect  one  of  those 
conscientious  artists  whom  success  does  not  bewilder,  and  who, 
seeking  in  continual  labor  for  that  perfection  to  which  they  are 
permitted  to  aspire,  wish  to  owe  to  merit  alone  the  favor  of  the 
public  and  of  the  press.  This  is  a  homage  both  to  the  press 
and  the  public ;  but  the  dignity  of  talent  is  often  the  very  thing 
that  mars  it  in  these  times  of  venal  complaisance ;  and  the  bad 
passions  which  it  excites  or  irritates,  turns  into  a  weapon  against 
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it  the  confidence  which  a  generoas  heKit  feela  in  the  justice  of 
public  opinion.  This  is  the  reason  why  Madame  Dortis-Grat  lias 
not  yet  obtained  emong  na  the  rank  which  we  aevet  refuse  to 
transalpine  reputations  ;  this  is  the  reason  why  we  dare  not  say 
of  bet  what  is  proclaimed  by  strangers;  this  is  the  reason  why 
we  still  persist  in  looking  upon  her  as  an  artist  making  her  de- 
but ;  and  this,  finally,  is  the  reason  why  we  me  threatened  with 

"  And  yet,  as  an  artist,  what  singer  has  rendered  more  service 
to  French  art  by  the  diffusion  of  her  talent,  and  to  the  opera  by 
her  zeal,  her  intelligence,  her  marvellous  aptitude,  and  that  inva- 
riable good  will,  in  consequence  of  which  no  representation, 
during  ten  years,  has  failed  through  her  fault  1  What  artist  has 
better  justified,  both  in  Paris  and  the  departments,  the  suffrages 
of  the  true  public,  of  that  public  which  can  neither  be  corrupted 
nor  deceived,  and  which,  to  be  induced  to  applaud,  only  needs 
to  be  moved  'i  What  artist,  in  that  eminent  rank  which  borders 
on  the  great  exceptions  of  nature  and  art,  can  boast,  like  Madame 
Dorus-Gras,  of  a  career,  already  long,  in  which  not  a  single 
check  has  been  encountered,  and  in  which  triumphs  have  been 
numerous  and  varied  1 

"  And  as  a  woman  !  Can  we  forget  what  Mile.  Dorus  did  for 
Herold,  the  great  composer,  whose  days  she  prolonged,  and  whose 
sufferings  she  mitigated  1  Herold  had  just  given  h'la  Pre  aux 
Clerct  to  the  Op6ra  Comique.  Exhausted  by  labor  and  sickness, 
he  lived  only  in  his  work,  he  lived  only  to  be  present  at  his  last 
triumph,  to  hear  all  Paris  applaud  his  last  song  of  the  strui, 
when  a  sudden  indisposition  of  Mdme.  Casimir,  who  was  eo- 
trnsted  with  the  principal  character,  threatened  to  arrest  the 
representations  of  the  opera.  Harold  could  not  have  survived 
such  a  misfortune.  In  a  state  of  despair,  he  went  to  Mile.  Do< 
rus  and  besought  her  to  undertake  the  part.  She  at  once  con- 
tented to  do  so,  and  descended  from  the  throne  of  the  Grand 
Opera  into  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  '  Theatre  de  la  Bourse.' 
Eight-and-forty  hours  sufficed  her  for  learning  the  part  of  laa- 
helle,  and,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1832^  she  reaped  the  fruits 
of  her  good  action  in  a  splendid  triumph.  The  poor  sick  man, 
to  quote  the  words  of  a  letter  from  the  widow  of  Harold  to  Mile. 
Dorus,  found  a  little  strength  and  happiness  in  this  success. 

"  Here,  then,  is  an  artist  who  belongs  to  us,  not  only  by  her 
birth,  but  also  by  her  musical  education,  commenced  at  the  Con- 
servatoire of  Paris  and  perfected  upon  our  first  lyric  boards. 
We  might  call  her  the  Grisi  of  the  Academie  Soyale  ;  the  beau- 
tiful Italian  sustained,  as  is  well  known,  the  whole  repertory  of 
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the  ThiSire  Ilaliat  from  1832  to  1837 ;  and,  like  ber,  Madftine 
Dorus  has  sustained,  and  still  sastaiiLs,  that  of  the  Grand  Op«rs 
since  the  retirement  of  Mile.  Falcon.  In  aQ  the  parts  which 
have  been  assigned  to  her,  she  has  otten  appeared  with  great 
success,  always  with  credit.  Fnll  of  intelligence  and  devoted- 
nesB  as  an  artist,  she  possesses  one  of  those  fortunate  physical 
organizations  which  render  her  indefatigable.  Her  voice  is  one 
of  fine  extent  j  she  can  accomplish  without  difficulty  two  full  oc- 
taves from  lit  low  to  ri  bimolt  auraigu.  Weak  and  slightly 
veiled  in  the  first  octave,  it  becomes  pure  and  vibrating  in  the 
second  ;  fiexible,  agile,  light,  it  shines  especially  in  the  embel- 
lishments and  feats  of  vocalization.  The  most  involved  passages, 
the  most  varied  caprices,  the  rou^est  asperities  of  roulade,  offer 
no  obstacle  to  the  marrellons  facility  of  ber  throat.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delicate  than  her  point-d'orgue  1  As  exact  as  Ma- 
dame Damoreau,  she  is  also  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and 
vigor  of  her  singing.  Her  voice,  the  intonation  of  which  is  per- 
fect, attacks  the  note  with  surprising  snreness  and  firmneBi ;  and 
it  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  straggle  without  disadvantage  with 
the  immoderate  noise  of  the  orchestra  — a  rare  and  precious 
qaahty  now-a-days,  especially  when  dramatic  effects  are  unfortu- 
nately rather  in  the  orchestra  than  upon  the  stage.  Madame 
Dorus-Gras  sncceeded  Madame  Damoreau  at  the  Jicadimit 
Royale  dt  Mutique.  The  latter  had  shown  that  our  language 
does  not,  as  had  been  previously  thought,  reject  traits  and  orna- 
ments ;  Madame  Dorns-Oras  has  done  still  more  :  she  baa  proved 
that  the  richest  and  most  delicate  embeUishments  are  incompati- 
ble neither  with  the  forms  nor  the  expression  of  the  drama.  If 
she  sometimes  chaaces  to  injure  the  dramatic  sentiment  by  a 
luxurious  abundance  of  ornament,  with  what  felicity  does  she  not 
compensate  for  this  temporary  forgetfulness  of  truth  by  the  fin- 
ish and  taste  of  her  execution !  And  how,  besides,  can  the  plau- 
dits which  always  accompany  these  delicious  fantasies  he  resist- 
ed 1  It  is  the  public  that  irresistibly  hurries  her  away ;  and  if 
criticism  has  a  right  to  complain  of  this,  it  has  nothing  to 
say  to  the  artist :  the  public  has  also  its  rights,  which  must  he 
'  respected. 

"  Madame  Dorus  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  best  musicians  upon 
the  stage.  It  is  by  assiduous  study,  by  an  attentive  observation 
of  scenic  effects,  that  she  has  rAcbed  the  eminence  on  which 
we  now  see  her.  H^  progress,  which  has  seemed  imperceptible 
to  those  who  have  followed  her  from  her  d^but  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  But  Madame 
Dorus  is  one  of  those  privileged,  for  whom  art  has  no  limits. 
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The  same  itndy,  and  the  same  love  of  her  art,  which  hare  al- 
ready carried  her  reputstion  sa  high,  must  cODtinue  to  elevaU 
it,  and  no  one  can  aay  where  the  ever- ascending  march  of  her 
talent  will  stop." 

The  patriotism  of  our  authors  has  had  something  to  do  with 
their  laudation  of  Madame  Dorus,  ^eat  as  her  merits  uDqne^ 
tionably  are.  The  glory  of  the  Grande  Nation  is  doubtless,  in 
their  opinion,  involved  in  that  of  the  "  entirely  French  artist,"  as 
they  are  pleased  to  call  her.  She  is  not,  however,  entitled  to 
quite  all  the  praises  which  they  have  lavished  upon  her ;  and 
maugre  their  complaint  that  ahe  is  not  esteemed  according  to 
her  deserts,  we  make  bold  to  say,  that  the  rank  assigned  to  her 
by  public  admiration  ia  sufBciently  high.  She  is  undeniably  the 
most  accomplished  and  delightful  singer  of  the  French  stage, 
now  that  the  voice  of  Damoreau-Cinti  is  in  decay  ;  but  among  the 
"  transalpine"  cantstrice  she  Sas  more  than  rivals.  Her  voice, 
though  exquisitely  pure  and  sweet  in  the  upper  notes,  wants  ful- 
ness and  volume  ;  the  lower  tones  are  weak  and  misty  ;  her  style 
is  not  dramatic  ;  she  has  small  claims  as  an  actress ;  and  in  ap- 
pearance she  is  not  the  fac-simile  of  the  damsel  who  was 
"  LoTeLer  than  the  evening  ait 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars." 

We  have  derived,  however,  so  much  pleasure  from  her  perform- 
ances, that  we  confess  that  we  feel  some  compunctions  of  con- 
science in  speaking  of  her  in  any  but  terms  of  unqualified  ealogy. 


ESPY'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STORMS.' 

Few  of  OUT  philosophers  are  better  known  to  the  poblic  at 
large  than  the  anthor  of  the  present  volume,  and  few  names, 
even  among  political  men,  have  found  of  late  a  greater  circula' 
tion  than  his.  Who  has  not  heard  of  his  wonderful  power  of 
commanding  the  elements,  of  transforming  the  clearest  aummer 
afternoon  into  a  cloudy,  raining,  thundering  night,  by  ordering 
the  invisible  waters  of  the  heaven  to  accumulate  in  a  chosen 
place,  and  produce  there  clouds  and  rain,  with  all  theii  nsnal 
consequences  1   It  will  be  remembered,  that  abont  two  years  ago 
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he  pTesented  a  petition  to  Confess,  requeiting  from  the  General 
Ooremmeat  the  means  of  making  certain  ezperiments,  witich 
would  have  both  proved  hi&  new  theory  of  storms,  and  revived 
the  "  art  of  making  rain  and  wind,"  loat  since  the  time  of  witches 
and  magicians.  The  object  of  the  petition  was  not  gmnted,  not- 
withstanding the  groBt  benefits  which  the  snccess  of  the  experi- 
ment would  have  assured  to  agriculture  j  and  the  author  became 
for  some  time  an  object,  if  not  of  persecution,  at  leiisi  of  ridicule. 
Under  these  circumstances,  which  would  have  been  discouraging 
to  any  one,  Mr.  Espy  persevered ;  and  not  finding  among  oar 
pnblic  that  encouragement  which  at  any  rate  his  indefatigable 
industry  deserved,  he  applied  to  the  scientific  tribunals  both  of 
England  and  France  ;  and  commanicated  his  philosophy  of  storms 
to  the  "Association  for  the  Advancement  of' Science"  in  the  for- 
mer, and  to  *'  the  Academy  of  Sciences"  in  the  latter  country. 
The  present  volume  contains  an  analysis  of  his  communication 
to  the  British  savans,  ^nd  a  most  favorable  report  on  the  memoir 
read  in  the  French  Institute.  The  short  extract  from  the  con- 
clusions of  the  report  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  our  last 
number,  shows  how  Mr.  Espy  is  judged  by  men  whose  opinions 
are  considered  as  oracles  in  their  own  country,  and  have  a  ^reat 
weight  in  ell  others.  It  cannot  fail  to  place  again  Mr.  Espy  be- 
fore the  public,  with  the  character  of  a  philosopher  most  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  a  branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  does 
not  yield  to  any  in  interest.  Those  who  are  most  prejudiced 
against  him,  cannot  but  feel  now  that  the  least  they  can  do,  is  to 
make  themselves  well  acqaainted  with  his  principles  and  observe* 
tions,  before  they  attack  the  theory  be  builds  upon  them,  and 
the  application  he  makes  of  the  latter.  We  shall  attempt  to 
give  of  his  philosophy  of  storms  as  much  as  the  limits  of  this 
article  will  allow.  For  more  details,  Mr.  Espy's  volume  must  be 
consulted  itself. 

The  theory  is  founded  upon  facts  which  result  both  from  me- 
teorological  observations  and  experiments  made  in  the  laboratory. 
The  former  may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  propositions : 
Whenever  there  is  a  storm,  the  wind  blows  from  all  sides  toward 
a  central  point  or  space,  so  that  in  a  place  which  is  north  of  it 
the  wind  is  north ;  west  it  is  west ;  at  the  south  it  is  south ;  and 
at  the  east  it  is  east — or  nearly  so.  The  barometer  is  always  lowest 
in  the  centre  of  the  meteor,  being  sometimes  21  inches  below  its 
mean ;  at  the  limits  of  the  storm  it  stands  at  its  normal  height ; 
and  Iwyond,  in  places  which  seem  without  its  influence,  it  rises, 
uraally,  from  8  to  30  hnndredtha  of  an  inch. 

f  he  facts  ptoved  by  experiment  are  as  follows:  At  nil  timU^olc 
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and  in  all  temperatnrei,  tbe  atmoBphare  coatsiiii  a  certain  qnanr 
tity  of  water  in  an  invisible  atato,  in  whieh  it  ia  called  vapor. 
This  quantity  Tsries  according  to  temperature,  ittereasing  and  de- 
creasing with  the  latter,  as  a  general  rule.  Moreover,  at  every 
given  teinperatDre,  the  air  can  contain  a  certain  maximum  of  va- 
por, varying  with  the  temperature.  It  very  seldom,  however, 
contains  this  maximum  ;  whenever  it  does  it  is  said  to  be  satu- 
rated with  vapor.  In  this  case  the  least  decrease  in  the  beat  will 
precipitate  a  certain  portion  of  tbe  vapor,  that  is  to  say,  a  portion 
of  the  invisible  waier  will  become  visible,  and  produce  fogs  or 
clouds,  according  as  the  precipitation  takes  place  on  or  at  a  cer- 
tain elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  So,  for  instance, 
if  a  current  of  saturated  air,  in  a  horizontal  motion,  passes  over 
n  spot  with  a  temperature  much  inferior  (o  its  own,  a  fog  will  be 
produced,  as  very  often  happens  in  the  spring  of  the  year  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  the  shores  of  the  sea.  A  great  many  other 
facts  of  daily  observation  may  be  explained  by  the  tendency  of 
the  air  to  arrive  at  its  point  of  saturation,  and  of  abandoning  a 
part  of  the  vapor  it  contains  as  soon  as  the  temperature  dimin- 
ishes. To  them  are  to  be  ascribed  the  desaicatory  property  of 
the  air,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  heat,  on  one  side,  and  (m 
the  other  the  formation  of  dew  at  the  surface  of  a  pitcher  or 
tumbler  containing  eold  water,  as  well  as  the  production  of  the 
dew  which  takes  place  in  almost  every  clear  night  in  the  open 
fields.  The  latter  phenomenon  ia  produced  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  the  leaves  of  plants,  bo  which  we  find  the  brilliant  dew-drops 
in  the  morning,  have  given  out  by  radiation*  a  part  of  their  heat, 
and  cool  down  in  consequence.  The  air,  which  then  becomei 
over-saturated,  depositosapart  of  its  invisible  water,  which  after- 
ward gathers  in  large  drops,  from  the  double  cause  that  the  pai^ 
tides  of  water  attract  each  other,  while  they  cannot  moisten  tbe 
leaves.  A  physical  law  is  at  the  bottom  of  this.  The  evapora- 
tion of  water  produces  cold,  and  the  condensation  of  rapor  an 

*  Heat  U  transmitted  between  bodies  in  two  different  minnerv :  Brst,  hy  eomm- 
nicBlinn  (condnctibilitf },  as  in  the  interior  of  solid  bodies ;  Jrom  the  inner  snrfaee 
to  the  outer  of  a  stone,  for  instance ;  second,  bf  radiation,  at  ii  that  whieh  we 
leceiTe  IVoa  the  snn,  <E  a  fire,  when  placed  at  a  diatance.  Each  body  eoBliBnaUr 
emiti  and  recei*ei  heal  fl-cm  all  smnninding  bodies.  If  the  qnanlit;  reeeiTed  it 
greater  than  that  which  is  emitted,  the  tempenliue  or  the  body  rises ;  it  falls  if 
the  cantrary  lahes  place.  In  a  dear  night  radiation  diminishes  the  beat  at  the 
snrfnce  of  all  bodies  whieh  itt  the  bine  sky,  and  in  proportion  to  the  snifaee 
which  is  seen,  because  the  heat  radiated  inun  the  body  is  not  compensated  by 
the  mneh  inferior  radiatlou  Ihan  the  space.    By  the  mere  dTeet  of  this  ndiatita 
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elevation  of  temperature  in  the  Burronnding  bodies.  The  first 
iwn  of  this  proposition  becomes  evident  to  any  one,  if  be  remem- 
bers that  from  the  instant  water  is  boiling  its  tempenitnre  does 
not  increase,  all  the  heat  furoished  by  the  fire  being  absorbed  by 
the  particles  of  the  liquid  at  the  moment  it  is  tranHfornied  into 
ateam,  and  that  this  steam  has  the  same  temperature  as  the  boiling 
water.  The  second  part  of  the  proposition  is  a  necessary  conse* 
qnence  of  the  first,  from  the  empirical  fact  that  nothing  in  na- 
ture is  annihilated  j  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  heat  a  pound 
of  boiling  water  absorbs  for  its  transformation  into  Bteam  of  the 
aame  temperature  (212°)  must  be  given  out  again  as  soon  as  this 
Meam  returns  to  its  former  state. 

The  same  being  true  of  water  at  any  temperature  transformed 
into  rapor,  or  reciprocally,  it  follows  that  if,  by  any  cause,  the 
vapor  in  the  air  be  transformed  into  water,  a  quantity  of  heat  will 
be  produced  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  water  generated. 
This  is  the  keystone  of  Mr.  Bspy's  theory  of  storms,  as  we  shall 
see  presently.  But  first,  we  think  it  necessary  to  mention  some 
other  facts  connected  with  the  subject. 

An  increase  in  the  temperature  of  dry  air  increases  its  bulk ;  by 
augmenting  or  dimioishiag  its  bulk  its  temperature  diminishes  or 
rises.  Hence,  it  results  that  in  moist  air  an  increase  of  bulk  will 
aecessariiy  produce  a  precipitation  of  vapor,  as  soon  as  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  in  the  dilated  air  is  greater  than  that  which 
would  saturate  it  in  its  actual  state.  A  fog  or  a  cloud  will  be 
thus  produced.  This  Mr.Bspy  makes  evident  with  an  air-pump, 
or  the  instrument  which  he  calls  a  nephelescope.  Finally,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  mention  that  air  is  so  much  lighter  as  it  contains  more 
vapor. 

This  contains  the  substance  of  all  the  fundamental  facts  of  Mr. 
Eepy's  theory  of  the  production  of  clouds  and  storms.  We 
must  add  that  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  them  in  the  same  form 
in  which  he  presents  them  himself,  but  such  as  we  think  best 
adapted  to  the  general  reader,  our  object  being  to  explain  the 
theory  much  more  than  to  show  how  he  explains  it. 

With  these  few  principles,  of  which  at  least  those  given  by  di- 
rect experiment  are  well  proved,  the  theory  is  most  easily  under- 
stood. Suppose  over  an  extended  plain  the  air  almost  saturated ; 
it  will  be  lighter  than  if  it  were  perfectly  dry,  and  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  move  upward.  Suppose  that,  from  some  local  cause,  aO' 
upward  motion  actually  takes  place  in  a  certain  point,  and  let  us 
see  what  will  be  the  consequences.  First,  as  the  ascending  col- 
umn rises  higher,  it  arrives  in  regions  whose  density  and  tern- 
petatuie  are  inferior  to  the  density  and  temperature  at  the  sui- 
,  Bb3 
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Aica.  From  both  tbese  circnniBUnceB  tbe  rising  colamn  has  to 
give  oat  heat.  If  the  air  were  dry,  the  consequence  would  be 
that  the  aBcending  colamn  would  soon  lose  its  baoynncy  ;  but  on 
account  of  the  vapors  it  contains,  its  heat  is  retamed  by  their 
condensation  and  the  formation  of  clonds.  The  air  preserves 
tfans  a  superior  temperatare,  and  consequently  continues  to  be 
lighter  than  the  anrrounding  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ascends 
with  an  increasing  velocity.  At  tbe  same  time  tbe  lower  strata 
of  the  atmo^here,  at  the  snrface,  will  rush  from  all  sides  tow- 
ard tbe  place  iritere  tbe  ascending  motion  began,  and  there  fol- 
low tbe  upward  cnrtent,  having  from  their  velocity  already  ae- 
qaired,  and  from  other  circnm stances,  a  tendency  to  move  np- 
ward.  And  as  this  fresh  snpply  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
first,  ^e  phenomenon  will  be  continued  its  first  features,  as  Icwg 
as  no  new  circumstances  interfere.  On  aceooni,  however,  of  the 
beat  prodnced  by  tbe  formation  of  the  first  clouds,  the  vapor  of 
the  column  wUl  be  precipitated  less  easily,  and  be  carried  to 
higher  regions.  So  that  the  cloud  will  grow  higher  and  higher 
unless  it  be  deflected  in  its  npper  part  by  some  prevailing  current, 
as  ofton  happens.  The  further  circumstances  will  be  rain  around 
the  central  point,  at  a  smaller  or  greater  distance,  or  to  the  side 
toward  which  tbe  upper  current  carries  the  eloada.  - 

In  the  most  favorable  circumstances  tbe  ascending  column  will 
move  with  such  a  force  that  the  winds  produced  at  the  surface 
will  rise  to  real  gales,  uprooting  trees,  nnrooling  bouses,  carrying 
with  them  shingles,  leaves  and  other  light  bodies,  not  only  bori- 
sontally,  but  even  afterward  in  their  vertical  motion.  Then  the 
rain  which  is  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  storm  will  not 
reach  the  ground,  but,  the  drops  being  carried  upward  by  the 
powerful  blast  through  tbe  aerial  chimney,  will  reach  to  a  height 
where  tbe  cold  transforms  them  into  bail,  and  fall  around  the 
centre  with  a  velocity  corresponding  to  their  weight  and  the  ele- 
vation from  which  they  come  \  accompanied  sometimes  with 
pieces  of  wood,  with  sand  and  other  matters,  which  not  long  be- 
fore were  carried,  perhaps,  in  a  contrary  direction  by  the  hori- 
zontal cntrenlB.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  centre  is  moving  in  a 
certain  direction,  tbe  hail  will  he  profusely  thrown  on  both  sides 
of  the  path  of  the  storm,  while  in  it  there  may  fall  but  little  of  it. 

Soch  is  tbe  ingenious  but  seductive  theory  of  Mr.  Espy.  It 
explains  better  than  any  other  a  great  number  <^  the  moat  extra- 
ordinary feature  a  of  a  certain  class  of  storms,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  some  of  these  may  be  produced  in  this  manner. 

Tbe  theory  being  adopted,  the  artiflciol  prodaetion  of  rain  be- 
comes a  mere  application  of  its  prine^^"*    Having  previonsly 
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ascertuaed  that  the  oir  i*  almost  tatnrated  with  vapor,  Mr.  Ea- 
py  axeitea  the  upward  motioo,  in  inflaming  aa  immenae  pile  of 
wood.  The  experiment  beings  made  in  a  calm  day,  and  conve- 
nient place,  no  doubt  a  cunent  would  be  prodaced  as  he  expecti, 
and  so  our  account  of  the  theory  would  becoma  the  description 
of  the  subsequent  pheoomeiuu 

In  support  of  this,  Mr.  Espy  ^ves  a  ^reat  many  examples  of 
fires  which  actnally  were  followed  by  heavy  rains,  and  consid- 
ered as  having  been  produced  by  the  latter,*  by  unprejudiced  eye- 
witnesses. Unfortunately  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  quote 
any  of  the  numeroa*  facts  which  the  volume  before  us  contains 
in  support  of  the  possibility  of  exciting  artificial  rains. 

We  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  state,  that  there  might  be 
collected  also  numerous  facts  which,  without  being  exactly 
against  the  theory  itself,  would  render  its  applicability  at  least 
doubtful.  An  instance  of  this  sort  is  given  by  the  author  of 
"  Two  Years  before  the  Mest,"  p.  42,  where  he  speaks  of  a  fire 
on  the  coast  of  California,  which  lasted  several  days  without  pro- 
ducing any  rain,  though  it  was  "  very  terrible  and  magnificent.'* 

In  OUT  opinion,  the  great  fault  of  Mr.  Espy  is  his  conviction 
that,  like  the  immortal  discovery  of  Newton,  which  explains  so 
eirnply  all  the  regular  motions  and  anomalies  of  the  solar  system, 
bis  ought  to  be  the  key  to  all  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  as 
be  expresses  it  himself  in  bis  preface:  "It  occurred  to  me  at  once 
that  this  was  tbe  lever  by  which  the  meteorologist  was  to  move 
the  world  I"  For  bim,  local  storms  or  extended  hurricanes  whieh 
sweep  a  whole  continent  from  one  end  to  another,  water-spouts 
and  land  tornadoes,  all  these  meteors  are  directly  produced  by 
tbe  above  cause ;  —  and  so  he  has  to  account  for  the  most  unac- 
countable contradictions.  The  following  instance  will  show  how 
difficult  it  most  be  to  become  a  proselyte  to  Mr.  Espy's  theory. 
We  take  the  storm  of  which  it  is  said  (p.  42),  "it  nnroofed 
eighty  honses,  dispersed  tbrongh  tbe  conatry  the  sheaves  of  com 
it  carried  out  of  a  bam,  broke  tbe  doors  and  windows  of  a  cha- 
teau, and  tore  up  the  pavement  in  the  middle  of  a  room  without 
deranging  some  piles  of  China  ware  in  it."    With  all  possible 

■  Tbml  luge  wood  firci  ihonld  produce  clcndi,  ud  be  fdlowed  bf  nun,  ii  esdr 
explained  witlroat  Mr.  Eipr'i  tIteoTT.  Besidca  Ihe  water  whkh  wood  slwar*  <:en- 
taini,  il  gives,  by  the  comtnutum  of  iti  hydroges,  from  55  lo  60  per  cent,  of  wi- 
ter,  which  may  fonn  doudi  ia  the  upper  part  of  the  atnwsphere.  To  thii  n  to  be 
added,  ID  the  esse  of  city  fires,  the  immense  qoanlity  of  water  which  ii  thrown  ia 
the  fire  by  the  engine*.  Tliia  aonree,  howerer,'  eoold  not  prodnee  any  extended 
aadheaTy  rain.  Still, if  Mr.  E«py  wonM  try  hii  CTperiment  with  hard«>sl,aje  r 
revnltwoaU  be  much  more  coQclniive.  O 
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good  will,  we  do  not  see  how  such  efiecti  m  are  die  last  coeld 
be  produced  by  the  eBCending  column,  or  the  centripetal  wind, 
or  any  wind  at  all.  In  conceding  to  Mr.  Espy  even  the  instan- 
taneous rarefaction  in  which  he  finda  his  explanations  in  this 
case,  we  do  not  perceive  what  produced  the  upward  pressare  by 
which  the  room  was  unpaved.  But  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  explain  the  preceding  facts  by  his  general  theory,  the  follow- 
ing which  we  find  in  the  Journal  de  Phytigue,  from  which  Mr. 
Espy  borrows  the  description,  immediately  following  the  quoted 
passage,  still  more  complicates  the  question  :  "  The  frame  of  a 
mirror,  placed  on  a  chimney,  was  broken  and  the  pieces  scattered 
on  chairs.  The  glass,  which  was  left  in  its  place,  was  not  ia- 
jnred."  (T.  Becquerel  El.  et  Mag.,  vol.  vi.,  175.)  We  do  not 
suppose  that  Mr.  Espy  intentionally  omitted  this  sentence- 
Throughout  his  work  he  proves  that  he  doed  not  retreat  before 
any  objections. 

In  thus  attempting  to  explain  all  meteoric  phenomena  by  his 
theory,  our  author  places  himself  necessarily  in  oppoBition  with 
other  natuml  philosopherri.  The  greatest  part  of  the  volmne  is 
devoted  to  attacking  the  opinions  of  others,  and  defending  his 
own.  We  do  not  venture  to  interfere  in  the  matter  as  judges: 
the  only  object  we  have  in  view  ie  to  lay  the  matter  before  our 
readers  that  they  may  form  their  own  opinions  about  it. 

There  are  especially  two  theories,  relating  to  two  different  or- 
ders of  phenomena,  which  "  The  Philosophy  of  Storms"  is  to 
overthrow.  The  one  is  that  which  Mr.  Peltier  published  in  his 
recent  work,  "  Sur  le»  Trotnbts;"  the  other,  the  one  which  is  pro- 
fessed by  Messrs.  Redfield  and  Reid,  with  regard  to  storms. 

Of  these  two  theories  we  shall  make  known  here  as  much  as 
our  short  limits  will  allow,  beginning  with  the  spouts. 

The  French  philosopher  analysed  the  descriptions  given byva- 
rions  observers,  of  116  meteors,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
trombet,  and  which  we  shall  call  tfouti,  in  order  to  avoid  all  mis- 
understanding. These  meteors  cannot  easily  be  defined,  as  they 
present  themselves  with  most  different  features  ;  but  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  water-spout,  for  an  instance,  may  give  an  idea  of  what 
most  distinctively  characterizes  them  :  Mr.  Espy's  book  contains 
several,  which  are,  however,  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Peltier's  researches : 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen  spouts,  twenty-nine  bad  a  ro- 
tatory motion,  either  without  interruption  or  foe  a  part  of  their  dn- 
ration.  Eleven  of  these  were  observed  at  sea,  and  eighteen  on 
land. 

Forty-one  were  characterized  by  thunder  and  lightning,  or  lo- 
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minoDs  manifestatioDs  of  some  kind  or  othei ;  tie.,  sixteen  tt  tea 
Kod  twenty-fira  on  land. 

Six  Taniahed  in  a  cloadless  nky,  witbont  showiDg  any  agitation. 

Three  watei-spouts  inundated  ships,  which  were  on  tbeirpath, 
with  freah  water,  though  the  meteor  was  ascending. 

In  firteen  wateT-spouta  the  water  is  said  to  have  aseended,  and 
in  eight  it  is  described  as  baring  deacended. 

In  most  there  was  a  dead  calm  all  around  the  water,  excapt  in 
its  closest  vicinity. 

Theae  facts  apeak  for  themselves,  and,  aa  far  as  we  understand 
Mr.  Espy's  theory,  they  speak  against  it ;  thoogh  there  are  phe- 
nomena  which  his  theory  would  explain,  that  appear  often  with 
the  preceding  ones.  But  the  fact  alone,  of  there  being  a  calm, 
at  a  distance  from  which  die  spout  may  easily  be  seen  and  de- 
Bcrihed,  is  too  unaccountable  in  Hr.  Espy's  theory,  to  allow  na 
to  adopt  it  with  regard  to  water-apouts.  We  regret  the  more 
that  Sir.  Eapy  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  come  here  to 
the  aid  of  thoae  who  are  anxious  to  discover  truth.  We  have 
conformed  ouraelves,  without  sijccess,  to  what  he  says  at  the 
end  of  hia  chapter  on  Peltier : — 

"  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  me  to  explain  every  face  contaiaed  in  the  fore- 
going BcconniB.*  The  reader  who  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  the  theory,  wilt  bave  but  liiile  difficulty  in  explainiog  all  the 
principal  phenomena.  He  ninal  be  careful,  however,  to  make  a  diatioo* 
tion  between  the  facts  observed  and  the  deductiona  of  the  observer.  The 
deductions  are  ofiea  false,  when  the  facta  are  true." 

From  "  the  elementa  of  the  theory"  it  results,  evidently,  that 
all  around  the  ascending  column  of  water  there  should  he  a  tre- 
mendous wind  blowing  toward  the  centre ;  and  in  acarcely  one 
of  the  116  apouta  collected  by  Peltier  is  the  wind,  mentioned  for 
its  strength  ;  in  none  was  a  centripetal  motion  suspected  hy  the 
obaetvera  j  while  in  twenty-nine'  a  rotatory  motion  was  actnallv 
seen. 

We  repeat,  Mr.  Espy's  fault  ia,  that  he  wanta  to  apply  his 
'  theory  everywhere.  Hia  attempt,  as  far  as  sponta  are  concerned, 
being  a  complete  failure,  cannot  hut  invite  us  to  use  the  greatest 
circumspection  even  there  where  the  facts  seem  beat  to  agree 
with  his  views. 

Mr.  Peltier  tried  to  explain  the  phenomena  by  electricity.  The 
great  number  of  cases  in  which  thunder  and  lightning  were  ob- 
eetved,  were  sufficient  to  induce  a  aearch  in  electricity  for  the 

*  This  doci  not  allods  to  the  luts  wbieh  we  hare  girea  above,  but  to  aome  less 
graeial  facts.  >_' 
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OBon,  etpeci&lly  with  k  philoBopher  who  had  devoted  mach  time 
to  the  ilady  of  electrical  phenomena.  Nitmeious  ezperimeDts, 
mitde  by  himself  or  other  philoaophera,  Btieogthened  him  in  his 
opinion.  Among  them  ia  a  well-known  one,  by  which  it  ia  ahown 
that,  if  between  an  iaolated  electrized  sphere  and  a  disk  in  con* 
tact  with  the  aoil,  light  flat  hodiea,  such  aa  gold  leaves,  manifest 
the  same  gyration  which  was  observed  ia  29  of  the  1 16  recorded 
sponls.* 

But  science  is  not  far  enough  advanced  to  acconot  aatiafacto- 
rily  for  'all  the  facts  observed  in  aponts  by  electricity  alone.  But 
even  if  it  were  altogether  impossible  to  conceive  in  the  least  an 
approximate  cause  of  the  generation  of  spouts,  of  the  nature  of 
the  forces  which  were  there  in  action,  Mr.  Espy's  theory  would 
not  gain  an  iota  thereby.  If  it  be  proved  that  all  other  theories 
are  deficient,  that  does  not  eatablish  the  goodneas  of  his  own ; 
it  shows,  on  the  contrary,  how  apt  men  are  to  be  blinded  some- 
times and  misled  by  imagination. 

We  pass  now  to  ttorms  of  a  greater  extent,  whose  influence  ia 
generally  felt  in  a  higher  or  smaller  degree  over  a  whole  coua* 
try,  and  very  often  over  a  whole  continent.  These  are  more 
frequent  in  America  than  in  Europe.  On  our  side  of  the  Allan- 
tie  they  aeem  to  begin  nsually  in  the  West  Indies,  whence 
their  central  part  mores  toward  the  northwest  as  far  aa  latitude 
30  degrees,  when  they  are  deflected  toward  the  northeast,  more 
ot  less  exactly.  Messrs.  Reid  and  Redfield,  in  their  works  oa 
these  storma,  have  made  us  well  acquainted  with  the  phenomena. 
In  the  concluaiona  to  which  they  have  arrived,  from  the  observed 
facts,  they  differ  altogether  from  Mr.  Espy.  The  fact  revealed 
by  immediate  obaervation  ia  this :  that  in  most  places  which  are 
under  the  inAn^nce  of  the  storm,  the  wind  changes  from  a  cer> 
tain  direction  to  the  one  immediately  opposite,  more  or  less  ex- 
actly. In  some  places  this  change  of  direction  in  the  wind  tabes 
place  suddenly,  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  direc- 
tions, while  in  the.  greatest  number  it  ia  a  gradual  rotation  of 
about  180  degrees. 

In  order  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  the  two  abovemen- 
tioned  writera  conceive  that  the  air  turna,  like  a  horizontal  wheel 
around  a  central  point,  with  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the 

*  Aceurdin;  to  Banm  de  Hnmboldt,  spoutl  very  often  take  place  in  tbe  Lhnu 
of  Soath  Ainerica  in  the  hottest  pari  ot  the  year,  when  all  weeds  b«ie  been  r«- 
dnced  into  povder  by  the  action  of  Qm  heat  and  drought .  There  a  neither  a 
cloud  to  be  seen  at  the  eommencemenl  of  the  phenomenon,  nor  doet  it  iwn  vhile 
it  Uit*.  Duit  pradncea  here  the  sanie  appearanee  a*  Tspers  of  water  else- 
wbece  —See  hk  "  Aasichten  der  Nalnr." 
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hnndB  of  a  watch.  The  central  point,  at  the  Mine  time,  movea  in 
B  certain  direction.  In  our  part  of  the  world,  thia  direction  it 
from  we8t<by-eouth  to  east-by-north.  In  the  United  Sutea  inch 
a  storm  wonid  be,  according  to  tbia  riew,  an  immense  tornado, 
passing  over  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  then  continning 
its  way  over  the  ocean  between  east  and  north. 

Now,  with  a  little  attention,  it  will  easily  be  discovered,  that 
for  a  place  which  is  in  the  path  of  the  centre,  the  wind  will  blow 
from  the  sontheast  as  long  as  the  centre  has  not  reached  it,  and 
from  the  northwest  aa  soon  as  it  has  passed  it ;  changing  sadden- 
ly  to  a  directly  opposite  point.  Between  the  time  when  the  wind 
ceases  tiJ  blow  from  the  sontbeasl,  and  the  instant  it  begins  to 
blow  from  the  northwest,  there  will  be  a  short  period  of  calm, 
ns  the  velocity  of  rotation  near  the  centre  is  very  small.  In  all 
other  places  the  wind  will  change  gradnally,  and  the  more  so  as 
they  are  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  path.  On  the  northwest 
side  its  direction  would  be  snccessively  southeast,  east,  north- 
east, northwest,  and  on  the  southeast  side,  southeast,  south, 
southwest,  northwest  j  turning  against  the  sun  on  the  former  side, 
and  with  the  sun  on  the  latter  side. 

This,  as  will  be  perceived,  accounts  for  the  observed  facts 
which  we  have  mentioned.  But  Mr.  Espy's  theory  does  not 
less  happily  account  for  them.  According  to  it,  the  wind  would 
change  suddenly  in  the  path  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Oa 
the  left  it  would  be  successively  north-northeast,  north-north- 
west, west,  southwest ;  while  on  the  right  it  would  change  from 
east- northeast  to  south-so  nth  west,  through  east.  Both  theories 
agree  then  in  so  far  as  the  general  rotation  of  the  wind  is  con- 
cerned, viz. :  that  on  the  right  of  the  path  it  turns  with  the  sun, 
and  on  the  left  against  the  sun  ;  while  in  the  path  the  change  is 
sudden,  and  equal  to  180  degrees.  But  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  there  ie  a  difference  of  about  SO  degrees  between  the 
two  theories. 

From  this  circumstance,  it  would  he  easy  to  decide  in  favor  or 
against  one  of  the  two  theories,  by  observing  the  direction  of  the 
wind  in  any  place  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  if  the  path  of 
the  centre  were  known.  But  as  such  is  not  the  case,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  the  same  observations  in  a  great  many  places, 
in  order  to  determine  first  the  path  and  the  aitnation  of  the  cen- 
tre in  a  given  moment.  From  the  last  datum,  it  would  be  equal- 
ly easy  to  arrive  at  a  decision, because,  according  to  the  centrip- 
etal (Espy's)  theory,  the  wind  would  blow,  in  a  given  point, 
directly  toward  the  centre ;  while  in  the  theory  of  tornadoes,  it 
ought  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  tame  direction. 
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Notwithstanding  the  labors  or  the  three  eminent  meteor ologirta 
whose  opinionB  are  compared  here,  obserTations  are  still  want- 
ing which  would  enable  us  to  solve  this  question  with  certaioty; 
and  we  feel  more  than  ever  how  desirable  it  in  that  simultaneous 
observations  should  be  made,'  and  with  that  degree  of  exactitude 
which  not  only  is  required,  but  would  also  eaaily  be  obtained. 
Instead  of  the  vague  indications  which  can  be  got  in  looking 
through  a  window,  and  through  fhe  rain  and  hail,  on  a  distant 
ehurch  steeple,  snch  observations  are  wanted  as  an  instrament 
moved  by  the  wind  may  trace  on  a  paper,  and  which  would  make 
known  all  changes  of  wind  for  every  moment  of  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  storm. 

There  is  another  class  of  observations  which  may  lead  to  the 
solution  of  the  question,  at  least  as  far  as  the  two  theories  which 
are  here  examined  are  concerned ;  we  mean  the  observations  of  . 
the  barometer.  In  both  theories  the  atmospheric  pressure  ought 
to  be  the  same,  in  all  points  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  storm.  Consequently,  if  a  number  of  points,  for  which,  at  a 
given  moment,  the  mercury  has  the  same  height  in  the  barom- 
eter (reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  corrected  with  regard 
to  temperature),  be  connected  by  a  curve,  the  direction  of  the 
wind  ought  to  he  normal  or  tangent  to  the  curve  at  all  the  points, 
according  as  Mr.  Espy's  or  RedReld's  theory  is  right.  This,  again, 
can  only  he  confirmed  by  the  most  accurate  observations  ;  but  it 
would  be  decisive. 

For  the  reader  of  Mr.  Espy's  "Philosophy  of  Storms,"  it  may 
aeem  that  all  these  observations  are  superfluous.  There  are  nn- 
merouB  descriptions  of  storms,  in  which  trees  have  been  found 
lying  with  their  tops  toward  a  central  point ;  a  fact  which  at  first 
sight  seems  decidedly  in  his  favor ;  hut  after  consideration,  it 
will  appear  that  the  fact  can  as  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
Bupposilion  of  a  vortex.  In  the  latter  case,  the  observed  eflect 
would  have  been  produced  successively ;  while  in  the  former  it 
would  have  been  produced  nlmoat  in  the  same  instant. 

Another  circumstance  seems  to  argue  powerfully  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Espy,  viz. :  the  simple  manner  in  which  he  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  the  storm.  His  theory  takes  the  phenomenon  in  the 
very  embryo,  and  follows  it  through  all  its  phases ;  while  those 
who  support  the  tornadoes  cannot  show  how  the  first  impulse  u 
given.  The  argument  is  not  a  very  good  one,  if  the  facts  are 
true.  It  would  he  just  as  logical  to  deny  that  the  planets  have 
received  an  impulse,  which,  combined  with  general  gravitation, 
keeps  them  in  their  orbits,  since  we  do  not  know  how  this  im- 
pulse was  first  given.   The  question  is  not,  as  yet,  hoto  art  tiormi 
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productd  1  but  it  ia  Btill,  what  are  atormt  7  The  effect  is  not  nif-. 
ficiently  well  known  to  allow  ua  to  Hicertain  the  cause.  > 

We  should  he  very  sorry  to  prejudice  the  reader  against  the 
"  Riilosophy  of  Storms  ;"  we  consider  the  book  as  a  most  vain- 
able  one,  on  account  of  the  numerous  facts  it  contains,  and  on 
account  of  die  theory  itself,  though  we  are  very  far  from  adopt- 
ing the  latter.  The  observations  are  'still  too  deficient,  as  we 
have  already  stated.  The  perusal  leaTes  us  in  doubt,  bat  it  in- 
vites to  observation  all  whose  sitnation  enables  them  to  obserre ; 
and  accordingly  it  will  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  this 
interesting  and  important  branch  of  natural  philosophy. 

We  have  seen  too  many  errors  committed  by  meteorologists, 
not  to  be  prudent  ourselves.  Whenever  they  have  not  held  the 
reins  of  their  imagination,  and  have  allowed  speculation  to  precede 
experiment  and  observation,  with  regard  to  the  smallest  fact, 
they  have  been  carried  off  from  the  road  of  truth.  Nor  do  we 
apeak  of  speculative  philosopbeis,  but  of  experimenters  of  whose 
names  Mr.  Espy,  we  suppose,  would  not  be  ashamed.  Bemouilly, 
De  Luc  —  anybody  might  wish  to  see  his  name  with  theirs.  Nor  do 
the  times  at  which  Lagrange  and' the  learned  Lambert  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Berlin  Academy,  belong  to  the  dark  ages ;  and  yet, 
before  those  men,  it  was  said  in  that  Academy,  by  one  of  ita 
membeis,  in  a  communication  which  is  printed  in  their  memoirs, 
that  "  air  containing  vapor  was  so  much  heavier  than  dry  air,  on 
account  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water 
compared  with  the  specific  gravity  of  air."  This  conclusion,  at 
which  every  schoolboy  would  now  smile,  was  deduced  by  analo- 
gy from  the  fact  that  salts  dissolved  in  water  increase  its  densi- 
ty. The  conclusion  was  snything  but  ridiculous  at  the  time ;  it 
was  very  logical,  and  yet  how  far  from  the  truth. 

Hr.  Espy,  it  seems,  expects  to  put  his  theory  to  the  test  by  an 
eiperiment.  If  he  succeeds  in  creating  a  storm,  he  thinks  that 
the  final  solntion  of  the  problem  is  found.  In  this  we  think  he 
is  mistaken.  If  he  succeeds  in  making  rain,  as  very  likely  he 
may,  by  choosing  the  proper  time,  he  will  prove  that  he  can 
make  rain,  but  little  else.  The  question  of  the  great  storms  and 
of  spouts  will  continue  as  it  is.  Or  does  Mr.  Espy  hope  to  pro- 
dnce  all  these  phenomena  at  Once  1  Then,  of  course,  all  hi's  an-^ 
tagoniata  must  yield.  But  in  this  case,  let  him  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  experiment :  and  vre  hope  that  he  will  also  know- 
the  spell  by  which  the  storm  is  to  be  arrested  j  and  not  find  him- 
self in  the  situation  of  the  magicianV  famulus  —  who,  having 
learned  the  spell  by  which  his  master  compelled  a  broomstick, 
which  stood  in  a  corner  of  his  cell,  to  fetch  water  from  an  adjo-.  , 
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cent  •tream  for  the  pnrpoie  of  washing  the  flooT,  renlnred  one 
day,  during  the  magieian'm  absMtce,  to  proaoance  the  channed 
words.  The  obedient  broomstick  performed  and  repeated  the 
office  with  a  rapidity  that  became  frightful,  as  bucket  npon  bucket 
difcharged  its  contents  into  the  apartment ;  and  the  affrighted 
fantdvt  Tainiy  strove  to  arrest  the  deluge,  until  bis  master  re- 
itnmed  and,  doubttes*,  ordered  the  broomstick  to  cudgel  the  im> 
prudent  menial. 


A  SHORT  AEGUMENT  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF 
INSTRUCTION. 

One  definition  of  the  word  representative  is  this:  "In  legisla- 
tive, or  other  husinesa,  an  agent,  deputy,  or  sabstitute,  who  sup- 
plies the  place  of  another  or  others,  being  invested  with  his  or 
their  authority."  That  this  is  a  correct  literal  definition,  we 
presume  will  not  be  questioned.  We  shall  not  now  examine  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  aacenain  what  might  have 
been  the  intention  of  its  framers  in  fixing  the  legislative  terms 
of  office.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  nothing  is  there  ex- 
presdy  declared  in  regard  to  .this  point ;  bo  that  whether  the  ex- 
tended term  of  Senators,  or  the  limited  term  of  Represenlatires, 
was  intended  as  a  guard  against  popular  excitement,  or  as  a  mere 
matter  of  convenience,  is  wholly  left  to  conjecture  or  inference. 
We  would  not  undervalue  the  constitution.  Nor  would  we,  in 
ell  cases,  confine  ourselves  to  a  literal  interpretation, of  its  char- 
acter. We  are  bound  to  understand,  so  far  as  we  may,  and  adopt 
as  a  rule  of  action,  the  inleiuion  of  its  framers  ;  provided,  that 
■nch  intention,  or  an  express  declaration  even,  is  not  opposed  to 
a  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  government ;  to  the  peculiar  genins 
of  our  institutions.  That  the  right  to  instrnct  a  representative, 
while  it  is  his  daty  to  obey,  is  both  fundamental,  and  agreeable 
to  common  sense,  seems  as  clear  to  our  minds  as  the  truth  of 
•ny  other  proposition  ;  so  that  any  real  or  supposed  inleniion, 
conflicting  with  this  natural  oa  well  aa  republican  right,  is  not  to 
be  regarded. 

Ours  is  emphatically  a  free  government ;  a  government  by  the 
ftoplt.  It  is  a  democratic  government.  Yet  it  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  a  repretetttative  government  in  contradistinction  to  demo- 
cratic. But  is  this  so  1  Does  not  democracy  involve  a  princi- 
pled Nay,  is  it  not  a  principle  itself  1  Is  representation  a  prin- 
ciple 1    Is  it  not,  rather,  a  measuie  of  expediency  1  a  convenient 
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■node  of  currying  ont  the  ides  of  demoerwy  t  Not  only  is  it  a 
measure  of  espodiency  in  Kference  to  the  ckoiee  of  R^ntentO' 
liva,  but,  also,  to  the  time  for  which  they  are  chosen  i  nor  does 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  in  the  lenst  affect  the  principle  of 
democracy. ,  Democracy  is  a  government  where  the  sovereign 
power  is  lodged  with  the  wbolft  people ;  monarchy,  where  it  is 
lodged  in  the  few.  Tht  friends  of  monarchy  have  ever  contend- 
ed that  the  few  better  understand  the  Wants  of  the  whole  people 
than  the  many  ;  hence  their  denial  of  the  right  of  instruction. 

If  we  confine  ournWes  to  the  legitimate  use  of  the  term  rep- 
resentative, it  would  seem  superfluous  to  argue  the  point  at  all ; 
hut  since  it  has  acquired,  hoth  in  theory  and  practice,  a  techni- 
cal use  different  from  its  literal  meaning,  it  may  be  well  briefly 
to  examine  it.  What,  then,  is  a  representative  T  It  is  not  the 
original  object  j  for  that  represents  nothing,  it  being  itself  nnd 
nothing  else.  But  it  i>  that  which  represents  another  object, 
and  it  is  the  more  truly  entitled  to  that  appellation  as  it  non 
clearly  reflects  the  image  of  anothen  Or,  to  illustrate  by  a  per- 
son :  a  representative  is  an  agent,  or  deputy,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
carry  out  the  wishes,  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  his  employer ;  and  ' 
no  far  as  he  regards  those  wishes,  and  no  farther,  is  he  an  agent. 
How  singular  the  idea,  which  is  but  too  common,  that  an  agent 
is  not  responsible  to  him  for  whom  he  acts,  if  it  be  possible,  in 
principle,  to  distinguish  between  the  two  ;  and  how  strange  the 
excuse,  that,  being  better  qualified  diau  his  employer  to  judge  of 
a  given  course,  he  will  pursue  that  course  contrary  to  his  ei- 
press  directions.  There  is,  indeed,  much  philosophy  in  the 
homely  maxim :  "  I  must  obey  orders,  if  I  break  owners."  So 
of  a  representative  in  Congress.  He  is  chosen  to  do  for  bis  con- 
stituents what  they  cannot  conveniently  do  for  themselves,  and 
so  far  as  he  understands  their  wishes,  he  ought  strictly  to  con>^ 
ply  with  them.  He  should  have  no  will  of  his  own  which  is' 
independent  of  that  of  his  constituents  ;  as,  the  very  moment  he  , 
has,  if  expressed  in  action,  be  ceases  to  be  a  representative.  If  I 
he  cannot  conscientiously  obey,  he  is  bound  at  once  to  resign. 

It  is  objected,  that  this  makes  him  a  mere  nnlomaton.  Not  at 
all.  He  does  not  prof  tea  to  act  for  himself,  but  for  others ;  and, 
BO  long  as  he  acta  conscientiously,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
automaton.  It  is  also  objected,  that  the  admission  of  the  right 
of  instruction  would  tend  to  confusion.  So  it  might,  occasion' 
nlly.  There  is  no  good  unmixed  with  possible  evil.  But  would 
it  be  likdy  to  \  What  is  the  history  of  parties  %  Is  there,  ordi- 
narily, a  decided  change  within  the  period  composing  the  l^;is- 
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lative  term  of  a  repreaentatire,  or  even  that  of  a  Senatoil  If 
not,  a  Representative  is  not  likely  to  be  inatrucled;  aa,  holding 
office  at  the  will  of  his  party,  he  generally  anticipates  their 
wishes,  and  is  ever  ready  to  obey  their  will ;  sometimes,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  the  common  good. 

it  is  objected,  too,  that  a  representative  is  chosen  to  repre- 
sent not  merely  his  constitnentSj-^at  the  whole  country;  and 
that,  being  intimately  associated  with  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  latter,  he  is  better  qualified  than  his  immediate  constituents 
can  be,  to  judge  what  is  for  the  best  good  of  the  whole  coantry. 
This  objection  is  plausible,  and,  separate  from  the  principle  in- 
volved, is  admissible.  But  what  does  it  show  %  Not  that  repie- 
sentation  is  a  principle,  and  that  therefore  a  representative  is 
not  bound  to  obey ;  but  it  simply  furnisheB  an  illustration  of  the 
expediency  of  representation,  without  in  the  least  affecting  the 
right  of  the  doctrine  of  inetrnction. 

Again,  it  is  objected,  that  a  repiesentative  is  selected  for  bis 
superior  fitness  for  the  station.  He  has  more  wisdom,  and  lM^ 
ter  understands  the  genius  of  oar  institutions,  than  his  conatit- 
oenis.  Is  not  this  idea  frivolous  1  He  may,  indeed,  be  better 
qualified  than  any  other  stng/e  individual  for  the  discharge  of  the 
high  trusts  committed  to  him  ;  but  that  his  wisdom  excels  the 
combined  wisdom  of  his  constituents,  is  paying  but  a  poor  cont- 
pliment  to  the  intelligence  of  this  nation ;  and,  were  it  iTue, 
would  itself  furnish  evidence  of  the  entire  incompatibility  of  oar 
form  of  government  with  snch  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple. 


MEMORY  AND  REPENTANCE. 

BY  L.  B.  BHEPASD. 

Yes,  there  are  times,  when,  all  around  fotgot, 
Man  lives  but  in  the  memory  of  the  past, 
And  early  scenes,  whose  potent  spells,  I  wot, 
O'ercome  the  stoutest  beut,  rise  thick  and  ^t, 
And  bow  it  down  as  bows  the  reed  the  blast. 
Oh  who  exists,  however  turned  astray, 
Howe'et  across  his  hopeless  soul  are  cast 
The  shades  of  crime,  but  sees  sometime  the  ray 
That  kindly  shines  to  light  him  firom  hii  ragged  way  I 
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The  peaceful  group  arooiid  the  btha*!  hetrtb, — 
'  Tbe  lore  of  home  uotonched  by  foul  decayr- 

The  Bpirit  pure  ere  pession  had  ita  biith 
To  sweep  th»t  apollesi  purity  away, 
And  wake  those  feelinga  dark,  thai  to  allaj, 
To  drive  their  shadows  from  the  soul  again, 
Must  every  oerre  of  the  strong  mind  eaaay, 
And  wring,  in  suffering  more  than  human  pain, 
The- heart  that  sheds  big  tear-dic^  like  faat^Umg  laio. 

Then  (weet  tbe  sound  of  worda  imnttered  long, 
Amid  tbe  dreary  solitude  of  crime, 
^  And  thrilling  through  the  frame  the  impulse  strong 

That  bears  man  onward,  in  the  matin  lime 
Of  life,  ere  yet  he  seeks  the  heights  to  climb 
Where  bold  Ambition  shows  her  treasures  bright, 
As  gilded  sky  in  summer's  fiurf  prime, 
But  all  delusive  as  the  fonns  <k  night, 
That  ceaseless  change  and  erer  shim  the  eager  n^b 

Then  trnly  seen  the  derioos  coarse  of  years, 
Alas '.  too  long,  too  bcally  pursued ; 
Then  doubly  felt  tbe  first  wild  trembling  lean 
That  apprehensioa  wake,  with  sommons  rade 
And  startling  notes  like  shrieks  in  solitude. 
When  virtue  is  forsaken  by  the  good. 
Who,  but  for  strcng  temptation,  had  eschewed 
All  evil,  and  in  parity  had  stood 
Firm  as  the  mountain  oak,  the  monarch  at  the  wood. 

Oh,  then  is  felt  the  vanity  of  life, 
Thoogh  decked  by  mortal  hands  with  gaudiest  ahem ! 
And  thoughts  arise  that  all  its  darksome  strife 
To  him  a  holy  paradise  had  been. 
Had  not  rude  passicn  thrown  itself  between, 
And  chilled  the  hopes  that  dwelt  within  his  breast, 
Consoling  him, — sweet  ministers  nnseen ! 
Ziighting  his  load  whene'er  by  care  opprcat. 
And  pointing  m  the  final  dweUing  of  the  blest. 

And  thn,  amid  the  memory  of  ill, 
Wakes  reaolatioa  of  sublimes!  moold, 
Tbe  tempest  of  the  troubled  bean  to  ilill, 
As  stilled  tbe  sea  the  Nazarite  of  old, 
.        When  leaped  its  raging  waters  uncontrolled. 
Oh  proud  resolve !  the  tie  art  dion  to  bind 
The  wand^ing  spirit,  hove'er  stem  and  boU 
It  hath  been,  tmto  peace  and  joy  refined, 
And  Ion  sf  G«d  isd  syiaiNUby  with  Jmuui  kinl  ,  ^^^ ,,  OooqIc 
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EMINENT  LIBERALS  IN  EHBOPE. 

Magnus  CBuaiNSroLFE. 

The  prevent,  more  than  any  other  period  of  time  rinea  the 
dale  of  the  great  religiova  rerormation  in  the  begioDing  ot  the 
aiiteeoth  century,  is,  a«  it  has  been  frequently  correctly  atyled, 
the  age  of  transition,  —  the  era  of  Amancipation  from  a  hoat  of 
political  and  social  prejudices,  —  the  commencemenl  of  a  day  of 
mental  freedom,  when  the  antiquated  superstitiona  of  the  feudal 
age  which  still  cling  round  men's  minda,  impeding  the  full  ex- 
panaion  of  thought,  and  obatructing  the  search  after  truth,  will 
be  entirely  swept  away.  At  such  a  time  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
many  circumstances  will  occur  to  painfully  disturb  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  even  tenor  of  the  world'a  way.  The  colliBioa 
of  men'a  minds,  in  all  quartera  of  the  civilized  world,-  will  of 
course  elicit  something  besides  the  sparks  of  truth.  Excited 
passions,  diverse  interests,  and  a  vaat  quantity  of  mere  irrational 
animal  impulae,  are  arrayed  on  either  side,  leading  to  scenea  of 
peraecntion  and  violence,  of  revolution  and  bloodshed,  which  the 
philanthropist  may  deplore,  but  which  the  philoaopher  knows  to 
be  the  necessary  concomitanta  of  a  conteat  between  light  and 
liberty  on  the  one  hand,  and  darkneae  and  slavery  on  the  other. 

We  fortunately  have  passed  throngh  the  deepest  darkneae  of 
thu  period)  and  if,  in  all  respecta,  we  have  no^  emerged  into  the 
full  blaze  of  knowledge,  we  have  so  far  advanced  that  we  can 
cantioualy  yet  surely  feel  our  way.  Id  Europe,  on  the  contrary^ 
although  they  have  made  some  progress,  much  of  the  worst 
remains  to  be  done,  and  the  criBis  of  the  contest,  between  true 
principles,  and  usurped  political  power  is  undoubtedly  not  far 
distant.  The  preparation  for  this  conflict  is  to  us  a  subject  of 
the  greatest  interest.  Our  ears  are  eagerly  opened  to  the  sounda 
of  commotion  that  are  constantly  wafted  to  us  from  England 
and  France.  W«  anxiously  watch  for  the  slightest  evidences  of 
progress,  end  we  readily  grant  our  wannest  sympathy  to  the 
patriotic,  far-seeing  men  engaged  in  the  struggle.  No  apoli^y, 
therefore,  is  needed  for  offering  here  a  slight  notice  of  one  of 
the  most  gifted  abd  indomitable  actors  on  the  busy  scene  —  a 
nan  who,  although  comparatively  unknown  in  this  conntry,  is 
exerting,  perhaps,  as  much  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  hia 
native  land,  and  indirectly  upon  the  destinies  of  Europe,  aa  any 
other  man  in  Europe. 

Of  all  the  oonntries  <of  the  Old  World  no  out  baa  done  mOTf), 
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oonaideriiig  all  things,  to  cheriBh  the  principles  of  trne  liWtjr, 
than  Sweden.  Making  a  just  allowance  for  her  scanty  popnla- 
tion  'and  her  few  natural  advantages,  it  may  be  justly  said  that 
she  baa  contributed  more  than  her  part  toward  the  welfare  and 
happineaa  of  man.  On  more  than  one  page  of  Europe's  history 
are  to  be  found  the  records  of  her  battles  and  her  reTolutions— 
her  resistance  to  bigotry  and  injustice  abroad,  and  to  tyranny  and 
oppression  at  home, — the  evidences  of  her  title  to  the  admira- 
tion  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that, 
with  her,  ignorance,  superstition,  and  deBpotism,  have  exerted 
their  pernicious  power }  men  hare  been  defrauded  and  despoiled 
of  their  natural  rights  ihere  as  elsewhere ;  but  never  without 
stirring  up  the  latent  spirit  of  freedom  to  an  ultimately  success- 
ful resistance,  and  the  Swedish  annals  present  repeated  instances 
vt  attempts  at  usurpation  prevented,  or  temporary  despotisms 
overthrown.  The  last  time  that  the  Swedes  took  the  direction 
of  their  own  affairs  into  their  own  hands  was  in  1809,  and  if 
pressing  circumstances  did  not  allow  ibem  then  to  shape  out  their 
political  fortunes  in  the  best  possibly  way,  it  is  less  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  than  that  they  should  have  dared  to  compel  mad  royalty  to 
abdicate;  and  to  adopt  a  liberal  constitution,  at  a  time  when  there 
reigned  an  iron  despotism  over  the  whole  European  continent, 
from  the  pole  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The  impetus  of  this 
revolution  has  not,  however,  been  lost.  The  Swedes,  actuated  b;^ 
the  same  influence  that  excited  it,  are  now  engaged  in  an  active 
struggle— a  struggle  of  transcendant  importance — between  old 
prejudices  tending  to  dissolution  and  decay,  and  new  principles 
leading  to  the  regeneration  and  elevation  of  this  old  land  of  free- 
dom. 

Among  the  leaders  who  have  made  themselves  most  conspicu- 
oiiB  in  this  struggle,  is  Magnits  CKUSEMsroLrE — a  man  who,  in 
many  of  the  essentials  of  character,  seems  to  have  been  expressly 
fitted  by  nature  to  take  a  part  in  the  turbulent  transactions  of 
revolutionary  politios — a  man  who  cpuld  never  have  exerted 
that  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  bis  country  men  which  be  has 
done,  had  he  not  been  endowed  with  that  ardent  enthusiasm 
which  is  the  source  of  his  power,  but  which,  unfortunately,  with 
him  as  with  many  before  him,  has  been  the  parent  of  many  faults. 

Crusenatolp^  was  bom  just  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in 
a  small  town  named  Jon  Koping,  situated  at  the  fdot  of  the  great 
lake  WttttT,  in  the  province  of  Smalattd — a  province  which  baa 
the  glory  of  having  given  to  Sweden  some  of  her  greatest  men. 
The  illustiious  Linnseus  was  a  native  of  the  same  province.  He 
belongs  to  the  class  of  the  "gentry,"  oi  tiie  pitiu  noblatt   (Jtirf- 
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den  ioptt  och  adeln).  His  ^nndbther  was  a  remarlcable  man  in 
hia  time,  who,  by  his  indopeoduit  spirit  and  patriotiaai,  drew 
Upon  himaeir  the  angei  of  the  crazy  despot,  Guatavna  the  Third, 
and  who  auffered  aererely  in  consequence  from  royal  peraecD' 
tion.  His  father  ia  at  present  a  venerable  and  highly  respected 
chief  ju^e.  M.  CruBenBtolpe  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  very 
liberal  edncation.  Having  taken  his  degrees  at  the  Univeruiy 
Lundtn,  with  all  the  honoTs,  he  commenced  his  career  asa  lawyer, 
in  which  he  soon  Bcqnired  an  extraordinary  reputation  for  leaning 
and  skill.  Shortly  after  he  was  appointed  Provincial  Seeretary 
in  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  Sweden,  a  situation  of  small 
rank  but  of  considerable  lesponsibility.  In  this  sitnation  be  be- 
came an  intimate  friend  of  his  chief,  Mr.  Ehrenborg,  Governor 
of  the  province,  who  was  acknowledged  by  his  foes  as  well  as 
hia  friends  to  he  the  ablest  man  in  the  country.  At  the  Diet  of 
1823,  the  Slates  of  the  kingdom  elected  Mr.  Ehrenborg  their 
Piocurator-Ge&eraJ,  a  kind  of  tribunus  phlnt,  whose  business  it 
is  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  government  officers  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  This 
functionary,  who  is  peculiar  to  Sweden,  is  entirety  independent  of 
the  royal  or  executive  authority,  and  ia  reapontible  only  to  the 
States-General.  Upon  this  occasion  Mr.  Crusenstolpe  was  appoint- 
ed  by  his  friend  his  chief  secreEary,  and  his  residence  was  thus 
fixed  at  Stockholm.  In  this  office  he  remained  but  a  few  tnoniba, 
owing  to  the  untimely  death  of  hia  patron,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed aaaessor  in  the  royal  court  of  Stockholm  (Svea  Hafratt). 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  evinced  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
conduct  of  public  afiairs,  and  in  the  Diets,  in  which  he  bad,  hj 
hiith,  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Nobles,  he  was  soon  seen  to  take 
an  active  part  in  their  proceedings,  and  in  so  doing  leaned  more 
and  more  to  the  scale  of  the  opposition  to  the  government,  in 
whose  ranks  he  finally  showed  himself  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  Diet  of  1828.  The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  kingdom 
at  this  period  began  to  be  gloomy  enough,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
material  reformation  was  forcing  itself  upon  the  conviction  of 
every  enlightened  Swede. 

The  king,  an  honest  but  weak  man,  who,  whatever  may  have 
been  his  talents  as  a  general,  ia  certainly  no  statesman,  having 
no  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country,  or  the  wants  of 
the  people,  had  suffered  himself  to  be  sunounded  by  men  of  old 
names  and  old  notions.  The  king's  past  glory  was  held  up  as 
the  true  panacea  for  present  evils ;  and  the  most  fulsome  lauda- 
tions of  the  king's  generosity,  the  king's  affnbility,  the  king's 
.wisdom,  were  the  only  reply  to  any  proposal   for  the  practical 
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reformatian  of  abuses.  No  change  of  any  importance  contd  be  < 
obtained  in  those  onetoaa  and  unjust  Taws  and  institutions,  which 
have  aaddled  a  poor  people  with  the  most  enormous  taxes,  check- 
ed  indnetry  in  all  its  branches,  almost  destroyed  commerce,  and 
which  are  Tapidly  reducing  the  population  into  two  nearly  equal 
classes  —  the  one,  an  idle,  demoralized,  and  worthless  noblesse, 
and  the  other,  an  oppressed  and  miserable  peasantry.  Mr.  Cru* 
aenstoipe  was  the  most  active  of  those  who  endearored  through 
speeches  and  pamphlets  to  rouse  the  nation  from  its  apathy. 
His  "  Political  Views,"  the  first  sertea  of  which  appeared  in  1828, 
created  a  lively  sensation.  He  became  at  once  a  man  of  murk, 
and  the  ruling  powers  found  it  worth  all  their  efibrla  to  gain  him 
orer  to  their  cause.  Unfortunately,  an  accidental  misunderstand- 
ing took  place  at  this  time  between  Mr.  Crusenstoipe  and  Count 
Ankarsrard,  the  leader  of  the  opposition — a  misunderstanding, 
which  was  widened  by  the  youthful  rashness  of  the  one,  and  the 
pride  and  unbending  haughtiness  of  the  other.  The  king's 
counsellors  adroitly  took  advantage  of  this  separation  ;  and 
knowing  that  Crusenstolpe's  principles  would  reject  with  indig- 
nation any  attempt  at  open  bribery,  they,  with  an  unusual  dexter- 
ity and  tact,  resolved  to  approach  him  on  a  side  where  his  good 
points  and  his  faults  alike  conspired  to  lay  him  open  to  attack. 
A  communication  was  made  to  him  by  Count  Brahe,  the  king's 
favorite,  to  the  effect  that  if  he  wished  to  serve  his  country,  he 
could  do  it  as  well  ander  the  agU  of  the  king,  who  had  at  heart 
as  much  as  any  one  the  welfare  of  the  nation ;  and  that  he  would 
be  better  able  to  do  justice  to  hie  own  talents,  and  to  carry  into 
effect  his  favorite  ideas  of  reform  and  improvement  by  taking 
this  course,  than  he  would  he  by  serving  amid  the  hopeless  con- 
fusion of  an  opposition  split  up  by  a  contrariety  of  notions  and 
interests  into  a  number  of  factions.  Mr.  Crusenstolpe's  ambi- 
tion and  enthusiasm  were  induced  to  listen  to  what  his  cool  judg- 
ment would  have  condemned.  He  was  soon  seen  upon  the  most 
familiar  footing  with  the  favorite,  and  all  the  doors  of  the  palace 
were  thrown  open  to  him.  Every  mark  of  royal  condescension 
and  confidence  was  exhibited.  Confiding  in  ell  the  protestations 
of  liberality  and  patriotism  with  which  he  was  greeted,  he  was 
induced  to  accept  the  editorship  of  a  new  paper,  the  express  pur- 
pose of  which,  as  avowed,  was  to  give  direction  to  a  true  monar- 
chical and  patriotic  spirit.  This  undertaking  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  rupture  of  the  nnnatural  connexion  between  the  man  of  the 
day  and  the  men  who  lived  only  in  the  past.  The  paper  soon 
degenerated,  notwithstanding  its  editor's  endeavors,  ioto  the  mere 
orgwi  of  a  selfish,  narrow-minded  coterie,  who  had  no  echo  in 
Co2 
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the  nstioo ;  and  while  Mi.  CrDMDitolpc  wbs  jnatly  puni^ed  Tor  his 
imprudence  by  the  fuiioui  atteckk  of  his  eeily  friends,  his  posi- 
tion with  bis  new  alliea  began  to  be  equivocal.  His  snggestione 
were  seldom  listened  to,  and  never  acted  upon.  EspUnations 
took  place,  and  he  withdrew  from  an  alliance  be  ought  never  to 
have  formed,  —  carrying  with  him  the  convictioD  that  he  had 
been  regularly  duped,  and  that  it  had  never  entered  into  the  head 
of  any  one  to  act  upon  his  ideas,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the 
fancies  of  a  visionary  enthusiast. 

The  miniaterial  party  now  expected  to  reap  all  the  advantages 
they  had  promised  themselves  from  (he  imposition  they  bad 
practJBed  on  him.  These  hirelings  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  the 
man  whom  they  had  contrived  to  put  in  a  false  position  which 
they  confidently  hoped  would  prove  his  ruin.  On  every  aide  he 
ma  subject  to  attack,  and  seemingly  without  any  prospect  of 
escape.  Any  ordinary  man  in  his  situation  would  have  sunk 
never  ta  rise  again  ;  and  in  one  of  Mr.  Crusenatolpe'sinlerestuig 
publications,  in  which  he  with  the  greatest  candor  lays  open  his 
feelings  at  the  time,  it  is  plainly  to  be  perceived  bow  near  to  a 
state  of  despair  be  was  reduced  ;  but,  rallying  under  the  abock, 
he  resolved  to  retrieve  his  position,  and  to  face  bis  and  his  coun- 
try's enemies  with  the  true  courage  of  an  honest  conscience, 
and  sincere  repentaace  for  a  brief  error  into  which  the  head  had 
been  enticed  by  the  best  impulses  of  the  heart.  In  the  year 
1834,  he  withdrew  entirely  from  public  service,  eftcr  having  pre- 
Toked  an  action  for  defamation  by  the  editor  of  the  principal 
official  government  paper ;  in  which  suit  he  explained  bia  con- 
duct, and  cleared  op  his  character  from  every  aspersion  with 
which  it  was  assailed.  In  his  retirement  be  devoted  himself  to 
publications  iotended  to  throw  light  upon  the  Swedish  conBlitu- 
tion,  the  working  of  the  government,  the  wanta  of  the  people, 
and  the  imbecility,  selfishness,  and  corruption  of  their  rulers.  It 
ia  said  that  he  at  this  time  wrote  also  occasional  articles  in  the 
"  ^ftonblad,"  the  most  popular  of  the  Swedish  papers,  but  bis 
principal  employment  was  in  pamphlets.  Of  theae,  two,  called 
"  Paintings  from  the  Interior  of  the  History  of  the  Day,"  were 
greatly  celebrated,  and  ran  through  many  editions.  Another  with 
the  title  of  "  1720,  1772, 1809,"  three  memorable  epochs  in  which 
the  government  changed  its  form,  had  a  great  inn.  But  never  has 
Swedish  literature  witnessed  such  a  prodigiona  aale  as  that  of 
his  "  Stallningar  och  Forhallandtn"  ("  Positions  and  Relations"), 
in  which  be  treats  in  the  form  of  letters  the  queations  and  the 
persons  of  the  day.  His  success  was  such  that  in  a  short  time 
he  became  the  favorite  author  and  oracle  of  the  people.   The  old 
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•f  stem  ahook  nnder  his  hercnletn  blows.  The  men  of  the  gar- 
emment  lost  their  confideDce  in  themaelwe,  and  over  and  oret 
■gaia  WBfl  be  ■olicited  to  hold  his  heavy  band,  and  accept  what- 
ever of  ranlt  or  profit  he  shonld  choosy.  But  Mr.  Criiflenstolpe 
had  leaned  wisdom,  and,  dsBpite  of  every  entreaty  and  threat,  the 
presa  teemed  with  hit  exciting  prodnctiona,  and  every  day  the 
pablic  apirit  gave  additional  evidence  of  it*  being  thoroughly 
atouaed.  In  the  meantime,  the  coDfusion  which  he  bad  caused 
at  headquartera  showed  itself  openly,  until,  in  1838,  it  waa  resnlv- 
ed  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  put  an  end  by  any  meana  to  this  for- 
midable moral  power  bis  pen  had  acquired.  Bnt,  as  often  bap- 
pens  with  men  in  the  wrong,  and  who  act  at  random,  the  king's 
advisers  placed  themselves,  by  the  prosecution  they  commenced 
ogsioat  him,  in  a  worse  poaition  than  they  were  in  before.  They 
bad  allowed  to  pasa  unmolested  such  pablicationa  as  wonid  bare 
been  gladly  condemned  by  most  of  the  royalists  in  the  kingdom, 
and  selected  for  the  prosecution  one  which  could  not  be  tortur- 
ed into  a  ground  for  conviction  without  a  manifeat  violation  of 
justice  and  common  aense.  Bat  determined,  coiuc  jut  coitfe,'to 
put  the  dreaded  author  out  of  the  way,  they  loahed  blindly  for- 
ward }  justice  waa  tampered  with ;  jurymen  were  chosen  from 
the  very  body  of  courtiers  personally  hostile  to  tbe  accused ; 
some  of  them  were  relativea  of  tbe  judges,  who  were  well  known 
to  have  prejudged  the  case ;  and  so  certain  were  tbe  party  after 
all  the  precautions  they  had  taken  for  Mr.  Crusenstolpe's  con- 
demnation, that  orders  were  despatched  nee  dayt  befori  kit  trial 
to  prepare  rooms  in  the  atate-prison  for  his  reception.  Tbe  im- 
mediate crime  charged  against  the  accased  was  that  in  one  of 
bis  letters  be  had  censnred  the  irregularity  of  an  appointment 
made  by  the  king  in  council.  Tbe  royal  brevet  to  this  appoint- 
ment was  signed  on  Sunday,  a  day  upon  which,  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  all  public  transactions  are  suspended,  and  this  gave 
Hr.  Crusenstotpe  occasion  to  terminate  an  expose  of  tbe  case, 
with  the  remark  that "  to  crown  tbe  whole  affair,  one  might 
almost  say  that  tbe  council  bad  violated  the  sabbath  too."  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  tbe  fundamental  laws  of  Sweden  expressly 
give  tbe  right  to  every  Swede  to  investigate  tbe  condnct  of  every 
goremment  officer,  tbe  king's  coaasellora  not  excepted ;  that 
theae  are  responsible  for  tbeir  advice  in  council  to  tbe  States- 
General  ;  and  Ibat  any  member  of  the  Diet  has  a  right  to  impeach 
them  for  any  illegal  measure  the  king  may  have  sanctioned. 
Notwithstanding  tbeie  laws,  the  king's  advocate  did  not  hesitate 
to  )»ing  on  action  against  Mr.  Crusenslolpe  for  cn'sten  lata  ai*-  . 
juAtfu,  because  tbe  king  made  part  of  the  council,  and  ailhi'^\'^^^'^ 
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ftccvasd  had  aaid  that  tbe  coanall  bad  almoit  eomiaittsd  a  viala- 
tion  of  tbe  aabbath,  he  had  oenaured  the  king's  actioni,  whkk 
were  aacred  by  the  laws,  The  jury,  without  any  attention  to  the 
merite  of  tbe  oaae,  saw  before  them  a  dangerous  eneiny  to  kinga 
and  courtiers,  who  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  punished  and  aileaced. 
They  declared  him  guilty,  and  tbe  judges,  with  a  riew  to  shut 
bim  out  from  the  coming  Diet,  sentenced  him  to  three  years  ia- 
prisonment  in  a  fortress,  —  that  is  to  say,  one  year  more  than  tbe 
highest  term  expressly  prescribed  by  law  for  bia  ofienee.  So  far, 
all  had  succeeded  very  well ;  but  the  government  had  not  esti- 
mated the  danger  of  exciting  the  indignation  of  the  people ; 
popular  Opinion  declared  loudly  against  such  iniqaitona  pro- 
eeedings;  blood  waft  ahed  in  the  atreeti  of  Stockholm  in  an 
afiVay  between  the  populace  and  the  soldiers ;  and  Mr.  Crusea- 
atolpe,  respectfully  aoluted  by  crowds  of  citizena,  and  anrrouod-  , 
ed  by  strong  detachments  of  troops,  was  eonducted  to  hia  prisoa 
M  if  be  had  been  himself  a  prince.  The  indignation  at  thia 
■narked  and  open  persecution  contributed  to  aid  not  a  little 
his  writings  in  creating  tbe  powerful  opposition  of  the  next 
Diet,  in  1840.  Shortly  before  its  opening,  Mr.  Cnsenstolpa 
came  out  with  "  J  Voice  from  a  Swedith  Siata-Priton,"  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  all  hia  political  publications,  the  influence 
of  wbich  was  leadily  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  course  of 
the  seesion. 

As  the  term  of  imprisonment  for  which  Crnsenstolpe  wos 
sentenced  has  now  nearly  if  not  quite  expired,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  fresh  vigor  will  be  infused  into  the  exertions  ef 
the  reform  party  by  his  personal  reaj^iearance  in  his  place  in  the' 
Diet.  The  prospect  of  his  release,  while  it  ia  a  subject  of 
rejoicing  to  his  friends,  baa  given  no  little  anxiety  to  the  in- 
mates of  tbe  palace.  His  enemies  know  well  hia  ability  and 
his  willingness  to  take  a  deep  and  lasting,  but  patriotic  and 
noble  revenge. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  his  political  wxitinga  ia  vigor  of 
thought  and  expression,  which  is  sometimes  aUowed  to  degen- 
erate into  unwarranted  and  excessive  aaperity  and  violeDce. 
Of  a  rash,  fiery,  and  passionate  disposition,  he  is  exceedingly 
vindictive,  and  in  hia  violence  he  sometimes  handles  royalty 
itself  far  more  roughly  than  prudently.  In  abasing  the  system 
and  exposing  ita  evils,  he  is  indisposed  to  concede  to  Bem»' 
dotte,  it*  head,  who  is  undoubtedly  a  well-meaning  man,  tba 
credit  that  he  really  deserves.  He  thus  sometimes  excitea 
prejudice  against  himself,  instead  of  convincing  hia  readeri^ 
On  the  other  hand  he  haa   the  qualities  of  honeaty,  eonra^ 
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and  the  atmost  coBfidence  in  the  nltimate  supremacy  of  cor- 
rect principle*,  and  in  the  omnipotence  o{  truth.  He  has  al- 
ready done  much  for  his  countrymen,  and  hit  career,  it  ia  to 
be  hoped,  ia  very  far  from  a  cloae.  He  may  yet  live  to  see 
faia  brightest  hopes  realized,  and  his  native  country,  once  the 
home  of  a  sturdy,  popnlar  freedom,  again  disenthralled  and 
regenerated  —  by  patriotic  and  liberal  efforts  to  which  he  will 
have  the  satisfacti9n  of  knowing  that  no  other  Swede  haa 
more  largely  contributed  than  Magkus  Ckusenstolfk. 


A  MIDNIGHT  MEDITATION. 

BT  JOHN  AcaVSTUS  SBKA. 

Or,  that  the  bnriad  science  of  Chaldee 
Resuscitate  became,  that  I  might  view 
Yon  phtnetarf  lighu  of  destiny 
With  vision  telescopic,  and  pntsae, 
Spirit  rejuvenescent,  action  true. 

The  great  mysterious  study !    What  we  are,  • 

Or  have  been,  or  shall  be,  who  knows  or  knewt 
We  walk  in  the  soul's  blindness,  while  a&r 
Our  fates  perchance  are  writ  in  each  particular  star. 

Bat  reattess  grows  the  spirit  with  our  years; 
The  more  do  tbey  advance,  it  yearns  the  more; 
Impatient  its  mortality  it  wears, 
And  strives  with  giant  single  to  explnfi 
Some  clime  beyood  that  firmamental  shore, 
Whose  isles  ore  planets  set  in  seas  of  space. 
And  ever  craves  some  Godhead  to  restore 
The  erring  wanderer  to  its  native  place. 
Of  love  and  light  and  joy  and  holiness  and  grace; 

I  muvet  if  the  Chaldean  did  behtrfd 
Those  Btsj*  as  caravanserais  of  air, 
Where  pilgrim-souls  their  weary  pinitms  fbldt 
To  rest  them  in  their  starry  soaring  there; 
Or  find — forgot  each  earthly  grief  or  care  — 
Their  long-lost  heaven  in  some  one  radiant  sphere  > 
Or  if,  as  in  more  modem  times  is  taught. 

The  spirit,  &eed  from  its  dust  and  darkness  here,        . .  OoOqIc 
Will  brightly  nm  through  each  some  limited  career. 
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ThoM  starry  raetapbysies  have  ■  mood 
or  moat  aboruve  search:  the  pauaing  tniad 
Gasps  in  bewilderment,  nor  can  intrude. 
In  these  unaitTologic  days,  behind 
The  awful  Teil  to  fate  alooe  assigned. 
We  Dothing  know  beyood  the  tntih  that  we 
Are  to  life's  waves  what  dust-is  to  the  wind. 
An  ODwatd  plaything  still  their  sport  to  be ; 
A  form  of  many  parts,  an  atomed  unity. 

All,  all  around,  is  suitable  to  this ! 
From  the  red  sun  that  rushes  down  at  ere 
Into  the  ocean's  foaminf  precipice. 
And  mooDs,  that  on  the  streams  bright  net-work  wtm, 
To  flowers  which,  in  the  fateful  autumn,  teare 
Their  life-holds  in  the  forest  or  the  field, 
Or  mwns  and  nights  which  measaredly  receire 
Eibiences  alternate — honrly  yield 
Theit  perishing  to  oar  eyes  —  a  homily  unsealed. 

Nothing  of  life  abideth !  all  is  change ! 
And  whence  we  came,  and  whither  we  shall  go. 
He  knoweth  who  htiih  sent ;  nor  de«m  it  strange, 
If  whence  and  whitherward  the  ocean's  flow. 
Ages  hare  known  not  nor  shall  ever  know, 
That  yonder  suta  are  not  familiar  pages. 
Enough  if  we  can  purify  the  wo, 
Which  is  the  inheritance  of  erring  ages, 
By  God's  redeeming  grace  and  lore  of  saints  and  nges. 

Faith !  firm'Set  anchor  of  the  Christian's  sonl ! 
By  thee  I  hold,  as  did  the  prophet  band. 
Waiting  tiU  God's  own  mercy  should  onrol 
The  banner  of  salTstion  to  the  land;  ^ 

When,  like  calm  vrvies  expiring  on  the  sn^and, 
Ages  succeeded  ages  and  expired  ; 
Happy  that  thou,  so  glorioudy  bland, 
Strengthened  the  soul  with  hope  of  "the  desired  i" 
And  breathed  new  joy  around  and  prophecy  inspired. 

Then  better  loat  is  the  Chaldean's  lore, 
And  better  Teiled  is  the  Chaldean's  light, 
Hot  e'er  coold  they  (uccesafoUy  restore 
What  it  would  Uke  from  us  of  Hope's  delight. 
For  Hope,  with  brow  crowned  with  celestial  ligbli 
Like  sunrise  to  the  worshipping  Parsee, 
Still  sheds  its  glory  on  the  mortal's  ti^t. 
Then  let  that  faith  my  strength  and  scdaeeb^r~^^^^^-,[,. 
To  gnide  my  path  aright,  and  ope  eternity.  t'' 
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of  hortility  lo  the  glorious  old  nian  then  at  the  head  of  the  adnim- 
istration,  and  of  a  deeire  to  crush,  by  meaos  the  most  unfair,  a 
dreaded  and  envied  rival,  were  so  transparent  thraugh  all  the  etf 
cvmataaees  of  the  act,  that  it  naturally  aroused,  on  the  put  of 
the  democracy  hy  which  that  aduiiiUBUation  was  sustained,  an 
indignation  against  its  authors,  which,  toward  its  intended  victim, 
hecsnie  a  generous  aympathy,  promptmg  them  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  hestowing  on  you  the  highest  atonement  admitted 
of  by  the  nature  of  the  wrong.  Your  return  to  the  country  which 
thus  eagerly  awaited  you,  was  therefore  simply  to  receive  the 
nomination  and  election,  by  a  triumphant  popular  vote,  to  the 
presiding  seat  iu  the  very  body  which  had  so  deeply  dishonored 
itself,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  dishonor  you.  In  all  this  you  were, 
however,  but  the  pivot  of  great  circa  mstances,  and  of  the  move- 
ment of  a  mighty  force  of  popular  sentiment,  which,  though  it 
centred  and  revolved  upon  you,  you  had  neither  created  noi 
directed. 

Nor  did  (he  impulse  in  your  favor  thus  called  into  action  by 
your  own  very  enemies,  exhaust  itself  in  your  elevation  to  the 
Vice-Presidency.  It  placed  you  at  the  same  time  in  that  positim 
of  prominence  in  the  ranks  of  your  party,  which  could  not  fail  to 
indicate  yon,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  its  next  candidate, 
for  the  last  step  that  remained  in  your  career  of  public  honor*. 
It  was  a  favorite  topic  of  declamation  with  your  opponents  during 
the  Presidential  canvass  of  the  sncceeding  four  years,  that  yon 
were  made  President  by  General  Jactcson.  It  was  rather  by  the 
•netntes  of  General  Jackson.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  fail  to 
^mpathise  warmly  in  the  general  approval  of  the  selection  thoi 
made,  by  the  concurrent  acclamation  of  the  whole  party.  None 
had  liad  better  opportunities  than  your  public  as  well  as  private 
relations  had  afforded  him,  of  appreciating  the  high  order  <rf  your 
qualificathins  for  the  office  he  was  so  soon  to  lay  down.  Tet  all 
truly  acquainted  with  his  personal  course  in  reference  to  the  nom* 
ination  of  his  successor,  know  well  the  utter  falsity  of  the  charge 
against  both  him  and  you,  that  he  interfered  to  exert  the  slightest 
improper  influence  upon  the  freedom  of  that  selection.  In  fact, 
na  I  have  before  said,  your  nomination  was  a  matter  of  course. 
No  competing  candidate  for  that  honor  was  ever  thought  of.  And 
though  an  intrigue  which  originated  among  the  hostile  counsels 
of  the  enemy's  camp,  attempted  to  distract  and  divide  the  Demo- 
eratic  Party,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  weak  old  man 
iriiose  doting  age  made  him  its  facile  tool,  yet  the  unanimity  of 
your  selection  hy  the  nominating  convention,  was  but  the  exprea- 
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sion  of  that  Dnauimitf  of  sentiment  whicli  pervadefl  the  entire 
mass  of  the  party  it  repiesented. 

Still,  through  all  this,  your  position  was  one  comparatively 
passive.  You  had  done  no  great  deeds  to  entitle  yon  to  this 
most  splendid  of  political  honors,  by  any  right  of  your  own. 
The  circumstance  that  the  State  of  which  you  were  a  citizen  had 
never  yet  given  a  President  to  the  Union  of  which  it  was  the 
most  populous  and  powerful  member,  was  one  purely  accidental. 
This  popular  feeling  which  had  identified  itself  with  your  person, 
had  grown  out  of  causes  of  which  you  were  rather  the  object 
than  the  origin.  It  had  no  reference  to  any  eminent  services  ren- 
dered by  you  to  your  country,  and  comparatively  little  to  any 
striking  qualities,  of  a  natore  calculated  to  awaken  a  popular  sen- 
timent, which  your  past  career  had  exhibited.  Youi  personal 
claims  were  of  a  nature  rather  negative  than  positive.  A  singu- 
larly fortunate  tide  of  circumstances  had  borne  you  forward  to  the 
position  you  had  reached.  They  made  you  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  fhe  Presidency,  and  you  had  yourself  merely  done  nothing 
naworthy  of  the  honor,  While  the  talents  and  the  consistent  fidel- 
ity of  democratic  principles,  together  with  the  wise  moderation 
of  character  and  the  well-balanced  self-command,  which  had  been 
nnostentfttioasly  exhibited  throughout  the  even  tenor  of  your  past 
political  life,  thouglvbut  a  small  portion  of  it  had  been  spent  on 
the  broader  stage  of  national  politics,  afforded  guarantees  on 
which  all  could  rely,  that  that  high  trust  might  be  sjafely  reposed 
in  your  hands. 

There  was  thus  a  general  and  a  willing  acquiescence,  on  the 
part  of  the  Democracy,  in  your  elevation,  but  it  was  rather  of  a 
cold  character.  There  was  approval,  but  no  admiration — re- 
spect, but  no  affection  —  consent,  but  no  enthusiasm.  I  mean,  of 
course,  on  the  part  of  the  broad  popular  maas,  and  am  well  aware 
tbat  on  the  part  of  a  limited  number  of  personal  friends  these 
higher  and  wanner  sentiments  were  entertained  for  you  in  a  dis- 
tinguished degree.  The  number,  however,  was  far  from  small, 
even  among  those  who  supported  you,  who  were  not  free  from 
some  distrustful  misgivings  in  relation  to  you.  Calumny  against 
the  character  of  a  public  man  is  like  the  mad  tbat  may  be  cast 
npon  his  person  in  the  streets,  —  however  he  may  despise  the 
sources  from  which  eithfer  may  proceed,  and  however  completely 
he  may  disprove  the  one  or  brush  off  the  other,  some  little  por- 
tion of  both  will  stick  to  him.  You  had  been  for  many  years  the 
object  of  a  stream  -of  abuse  from  your  political  opponents,  so 
steady  and  strong,  and  of  a  nature  so  difficult  to  oppose,  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  denials  of  your  friends,  and  the  refutation  e<^^^^l'-' 
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tained  in  your  own  open  coarae  of  public  life,  it  couU  not  whoUy 
fail  of  ils  designed  effect.  A  certain  impresEion,  the  more  nnfa- 
Torable  from  its  very  vagueness,  prevailed  to  no  slight  extent 
even  among  your  own  party,  that  yoa  bad  rather  too  much  of  the 
talent  of  the  politician,  and  too  little  of  the  genius  of  the  statea- 
man,  — and  that  while  you  might  be  relied  upon  for  perfect  pro- 
priety  of  public  conduct,  and  for  general  correctness  in  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  ordinary  business  of  administration,  on  great 
occasions  you  might  be  found  wanting  in  that  high  courage,  that 
bold  magnanimity,  requisite  for  the  great  acts  they  might  de- 
mand. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  you  entered  npon 
your  lofty  post  at  the  helm  of  the  vessel  of  state,  at  a  period 
when  everything  seemed  to  promise  a  smooth  and  prosperoas 
voyage,  and  when  but  few  had  any  thought  of  the  tempest  which 
was  even  then  on  the  point  of  bursting  over  your  head. 

I  do  not  intend  to  retrace  the  history  of  your  term  of  adminis- 
tration, nor  to  review  your  conduct  through  the  trying  crisis  which 
came,  at  the  same  time  to  afford  yon  the  opportunity  of  making 
for  yourself  a  great  historical  name,  and  to  test  your  possession 
of  ^ose  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship,  which  had  before  been 
ascribed  to  you  only  by  the  few  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  partiality  of  private  friendship.  The  disasters 
which,  within  the  first  few  months  of  your  Presidency,  seemed  to 
overwhelm  your  administration  and  party,  may  be  now  esteemed 
as  personally  the  most  fortunate  events  that  could  have  befallen 
you.  They  opened  to  yon  such  a  field  of  action  as  you  had  never 
yet  known,  for  the  development  of  the  character  which  had 
before  been  latent  in  you.  You  disappointed  alike  friend  and 
foe.  You  rose  fully  up  to  the  high  level  of  the  occasion.  Ton 
were  thrown  into  a  position  demanding  a  bolder  courage,  a  firmer 
fortitude,  than  had  been  needed  to  carry  your  glorious  old  prede* 
cesser  through  his  memorable  Herculean  struggle  with  a  worae 
than  LeiniBan  monster.  That  yon  did  not  act  alone  from  the 
compulsion  of  the  pressure  of  events  —  with  the  desperate  daring 
f^  necessity,  as  has  been  sometimes  said  of  your  conduct  —  is 
]^oved  by  the  firmness  with  which,  btfore  the  suspension  of  ape- 
eie  payments,  you  resisted  all  the  efibrts  that  were  made  to  wrest 
from  you  the  repeal  of  the  Specie  Circultlr.  Incalculable  conse- 
qoances  hinged  upon  your  individual  action.  No  President  had 
ever  before  been  subjected  to  so  severe  a  test.  No  one  under- 
stood more  fully  than  yourself  the  omnipresent,  I  had  almost  said 
the  omnipotent,  power  of  that  vast  banking  system  whose  rains 
lay  strewing  the  entire  surface  of  the  Union.  GenenI  Jae^sos 
had  had  the  benefit  of  the  alliance  of  a  large  portion  of  it  with 
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him  in  hia  Gontest  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  By  the 
high  and  bold  giaund  you  assumed,  of  total  abjuration  of  bH  coih 
nection  with  the  whole  system,  and  the  return  to  th«  primitive 
i^ecie  simplicity  and  purity,  which  the  fiameis  of  the  Coaatitu- 
tion  vainly  thought  they  had  secured  for  the  fiacal  admmietration 
of  the  Federal  Government,  you  challenged  the  worst  hostility  of 
them  all ;  and  evinced  a  calm  and  firm  reliance  on  the  great  prin- 
ciplee  you  so  manfully  proclaimed,  and  on  the  iatelligence  of  the 
people  to  whom  your  first  Message  was  so  noble  an  appeal,  which 
at  once  gave  you  a  place  in  our  hearts  that  had  never  before  been 
yours.  I  am  not  without  some  knowledge  of  all  the  powerful 
pressure  of  influence  which  hemmed  you  in  on  every  side,  urging 
you  to  a  difierent  course ;  of  your  own  consciousness,  at  the  time, 
of  aU  that  you  thus  braved  j  and  of  the  magnanimity  with  which 
you  looked  forward  to  your  future  reward  in  the  applause  of  po» 
terity,  for  the  too  probable  political  ruin  you  were  facing,  from 
the  present  generation  which  seemed  so  enslaved  to  the  self-im- 
posed tyranny  and  fraud  of  our  abominable  paper'nooey  banking 
system.  Had  you  yielded  at  that  crisis  —  had  you  wavered — had 
you  sought  to  compromise  its  difficulties  —  had  you  made  any  at- 
tempt to  propitiate  the  friendship  or  to  deprecate  the  hostility  of 
the  banks — you  might  have  eatahlished  your  own  power  on  the 
foundation  of  their  alliance,  but  you  would  have  done  an  injury  to 
the  cause  of  our  pri>i>:iples  which  a  whole  life-time  of  service 
could  not  have  lepatred.  And  on  the  other  band,  by  your  fearless 
fidelity  to  those  principles  at  that  momeot  of  peril  both  to  them 
and  to  you  —  by  the  high  courage  and  powerful  ability  with  which, 
in  your  celebrated  Message  of  the  Extra  Session,  you  asserted  that 
doctrine  vf  (he  total  divorce  of  Bank  and  State  which  your  great 
predecn*sor  had  not  ventured  to  assert  — you  rendered  it  a  service 
outveighing  in  value  a  whole  life-time  of  ordinary  public  labors. 
Muy  a  one  who  had  before  denied  it,  recoghised  you  now,  after 
(he  test  of  that  high  crisis,  as  worthy  of  an  eminent  rank  among 
the  great  political  leadera  and  the  "  great  men"  which  the  free 
inatitutions  of  oilr  country  have  produced.  You  forced  our  ad- 
miration—  you  extorted  our  afiection  —  you  compelled  an  enthu- 
siasm, the  more  honorable  to  you  from  the  cold  caution  with  which 
it  had  been  before  withheld.  Your  nomination  for  reelection  was 
only  in  harmony  with  a  sentiment,  pervading  the  Democratic 
Party,  as  deep  and  warm  aa  it  was  unanimous.  And  never  had  a 
Fresident  higher  reason  for  pride  in  the  ^irit  of  the  support  re- 
ceived by  him  from  hia  party,  than  that  with  which  you  can  re- 
flect upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  great  contest  from  which 
you  are  now  reposing,  defeated  but  not  dishonored.  H>;^lc 

To  the  means  by  which  that  result  was  effected,  I  shall  not  here 
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allndfl.  VaTiona  and  unscrnpalaus  as  they  were,  and  heavy  aa  wen 
the  diMdvantagea  with  which  you  were  eurrounded,  h  will  be  al- 
waye  a  Bufficient  persottal  consolation  to  yoa  to  remember,  that 
your  vote,  far  from  exhibiting'  any  reduction  from  that  which  elect* 
ed  yon  to  the  Presidency,  actually  shows  an  increase  of  about 
tixty  per  cent,  above  that  vote  —  an  increase  more  than  four-fold 
that  of  the  mtural  growth  of  population  within  that  interval.  While 
the  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  on  all  occasions  your  chanctei 
and  conduct  were  referred  to,  in  all  the  public  proceedings  of  your 
friends  throughout  that  period,  —  and  still  more  the  enthnsiaEin 
which,  since  your  defeat,  has  thronged  your  path  homeward,  from 
die  Capitol  to  the  shades  of  your  present  retirement,  —  must 
abundantly  suffice  to  attest  to  yon  the  depth  to  which,  durmg  your 
single  term  of  administration,  yon  succeeded  in  striking  root  down 
into  the  great  heart  of  the  democracy  of  your  country.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  could  at  the  present  moment  command  a  larger 
popular  majority  on  a  fresh  trial,  than  that  by  which  your  success- 
fol  competitor  ascended  to  the  chair  of  the  Chief  Magistracy — 
to  seek,  within  one  brief  month  after  so  dear-bought  a  trium[di, 
the  unwaking  repose  of  the  bier.  Every  day  is  rapidly  dispersing 
the  clouds  of  prejudice  with  which  your  admmiatration  had  been 
invested  to  the  eyes  of  its  opponentK.  The  people  cannot  but  be 
fltmck  with  the  signal  contrast  between  it  and  the  shameful  meas- 
ures and  the  shameless  men,  that  have  succeeded  those  ofthe 
Democratic  rSgivte.  While  the  wisdom  of  the  great  cardinal  prin- 
ciple with  which  you  have  identified  yourself,  disconnected  from 
the  tDousand  other  deceptive  issues  by  which  the  people  were  mis- 
led and  defrauded  in  that  election,' is  becoming  mare  and  more 
generally  recognised.  And  the  impossibility  of  evet  carrying 
back  the  pubUc  mind  to  the  point  from  which  your  hold  guidance 
has  led  it  forward,  and  of  reuniting  that  divorce  of  the  federal 
government  from  the  banking  system,  of  which  yon  pronounced 
the  fiat,  is  daily  becoming  more  clear  alike  to  friend  and  foe. 
Whether  you  are  ever  again  to  fill,  for  a  second  term,  the  olBce 
you  have  already  once  administered  so  honorably,  it  is  not  for 
human  foresight  to  pronounce.  With  all  the  respect  and  political 
attachment  for  you  of  which,  in  your  present  day  of  downfall,  I 
have  felt  no  desire  to  stint  the  expression,  I  confess  that  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  your  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  next  election — mi 
tiie  sole  and  simple  ground  that  you  have  already  held  for  four 
years  that  most  splendid  of  political  dignities.  But  if  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  fAiouId  desire  to  indulge  that  strong  feeling  of  attach- 
ment and  gratitude  of  which  your  late  term  of  administration  hai 
made  yon  the  object — to  rebuke  the  more  severely  the  e 
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political  fnud  of  the  last  Presidential  election  —  and  to  afford 
you  tbe  opportunity  of  earrying  out  into  succeMfal  and  peimanent 
establishment  the  great  principle  irtiich  is  so  closely  identified 
with  yon,  of  the  Divoroe  of  Bank  and  State,  by  electing  yon  to  a 
second  term,  it  is  certain  that  no  complaint  will  be  heard  from 
Your  sincere  friend, 

Tax  Pkhht-Postkak. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  STREAMLET. 

Sr  lOBN  IIWAIT. 

BaiQHTLT  and  gayly  the  streamlet  went  dancing  on  its  way  to 
mingle  its  pure  waters  with  those  of  the  broad  majestic  river. 
If  urmuring  it  glided  over  round  smooth  pebbles,  gleaming  white 
in  the  reflected  sunbeams  that  glanced  down,  as  if  in  love,  tipon 
the  bosom  of  the  rivulet,  through  the  openings  made  among  the 
overhanging  foliage  by  the  fitful  sighinge  of  the  breeze.  Be- 
tween verdant  margins  ran  the  stream ;  margins  of  ao^  green 
turf,  enamelled  here  and  there  with  flowers.  Water-lilies  floated 
on  its  bosom,  glorious  in  their  simple  beauty.  Silence  was 
around  it  \  the  deep  blue  sky  of  enmmer-moming  was  above ; 
beanty  in  a  thousand  forms  surrounded  it  on  every  side,  crowned 
with  the  beauty  of  solitude  and  peace.  The  streamlet  felt  its 
happiness,  and  thus  in  wild  bnt  gentle  melody  it  ssng : — 

Gay ly,  peacefully,  happily  on  I  glide  to  mingle  my  pure  waters 
with  those  of  the  mighty  river.  Thus  for  thousands  of  years 
have  I  been  running,  and  thus  to  the  end  of  time  shall  I  continue 
to  run  my  course,  in  sunshine  or  in  shade,  unknowing  whence  I 
came,  uncaring  whither  I  go,  or  what  is  to  be  my  destiny  when 
swallowed  up  in  the  great  sen,  to  which  the  river  is  hastening 
also.  Such  was  the  course  marked  out  for  me  by  my  Creator, 
and  for  no  other  have  I  wish  or  smbition.  To  do  that  for  which 
I  was  assigned,— to  be  always  doing,  — this  is  my  only  thought. 
And  this,  too,  is  the  ouly  thought  of  all  that  exists  and  does 
around  me.  The  trees  put  forth  their  leaves  in  spring,  and  their 
fruits  in  summer ;  in  autumn  the  leaves  fall,  leaving  the  naked 
and  desolate  branches  to  bide  as  they  may  the  piercing  assauh 
of  the  winter  blasts  ;  but  spring  comes  sgain,  and  again  the  nn- 
wearying  tree  puts  forth  its  leaves,  and  prepares  to  live  over 
again  the  same  unvarying  round  of  duty.    The  grass  and  thW^^IC 
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flowers  also  fulfil,  y»ai  aftei  year,  the  taalc  that  is  givea  to  them ; 
the  birds  build  their  nests  and  bring  forth  their  young ;  the  re- 
splendent Bun  sfaioes  out  at  bis  appointed  time,  as  he  shone  in 
ages  long  past ;  and  the  lovely  moon  pours  down  her  radiance 
nigbtly  to  glitter  upon  ray  breast.  All  that  is  created  knowt 
what  it  has  to  do,  and  that  does  —  all  except  Man  the  restless, 
tbe  ever-dissatisfied,  the  ever-rebellious  against  his  lot. 

Oh  Man,  wonderful  and  most  favored  among  all  created  things, 
wise  though  tbou  art,  and  endowed  with  faculties  like  unto  those 
of  thy  Creator,  disdain  not  the  leasou  that  may  be  taught  thee 
even  by  us  thy  inferiors  and  servants.  Learn  from  us  that  in 
doing  is  the  purpose  of  thy  creafion  to  be  fulfilled;  for  thou  also 
hast  thy  appointed  worlc  to  do. 

As  the  drops  of  which  the  stream  ia  composed  pass  on,  each 
in  its  turn  and  place,  to  be  seen  no  more,  to  form  part  of  the 
stream  no  more,  so  does  each  son  or  daughter  of  humanity 
emerge  for  a  brief  space  from  the  void  of  non-existence,  to  form 
part  of  the  great  current  along  which  the  tide  of  human  life  is 
flowing  ;  each  is  but  a  drop — tbe  least  of  all  conceivable  drops 
in  that  migbty  stream  —  yet  each  has  an  assigned  place  to  fill, 
an  assigned  ebare  of  performance  to  execute ;  the  place  may  be 
infinitely  small;  th«  duty  to  be  fulfilled  may  be  infinitely  unim- 
portant of  itself;  yet  of  millions  so  small  is  the  immense  whole 
made  up.  One  here  and  another  there  may  start  aside  from  the 
course ;  one  here  and  another  there  may  refuse  to  perform  hii 
part,  and  even  put  forth  bis  strength  to  hinder  the  rest  in  tbeir 
toil ;  yet  Ute  stream  flows  on,  —  the  resistless  current  of  man's 
destiny  keeps  on  ita  course,  even  as  the  leaisllesa  current  of 
time  keeps  on,  alike  sweeping  away  him  that  hinders,  and  him 
that  helps.  And  even  as  to  the  drop  of  the  flowing  streamlet, 
which  ^ould  be  foolish  enough  to  resist  the  perpetual  flow  that 
bears  it  on  to  be  lost  in  the  great  river,  darting  from  side  to  side, 
or  striving  to  muunt  upward  again  toward  its  source  in  the  moun^ 
ain  Till  —  if  drop  so  unwise  there  might  be  —  even  aa  to  such, 
the  fruit  of  its  foolish  resistance  would  be  only  trouble  and  toil 
thrown  away,  while  tbe  streamlet  would  flow  on  unchecked,  so 
does  the  child  of  man,  who  puts  not  his  hand  to  the  work  that  is 
appointed  for  him  to  do,  gain  only  trouble  and  toil  for  himself, 
while  the  stream  of  bis  kind's  destiny  flows  on  resistless  and  sol- 
emn, as  if  be  were  not ;  and  after  a  little  time, — leas  than  a  mo- 
ment to  the  stupendous  whole,  but  to  himself  an  eternity  of  ages, 
because  to  him  it  is  all  time, —  be  is  borne  away  to  tbe  vnst  sea 
of  the  unknown,  and  his  power  for  evil  or  good,  with  himself,  is 
lost  in  th«  void  for  ever. 
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Ob  Man,  what  wisdam  it  were  in  thee  to  know  the  excellence 
and  the  beauty  of  quiet !  Come  to  the  bumble  streainlet,  slnnd 
on  its  grnesy  brink,  and  see  with  iriiat  gladneaa  of  heart  it  glides 
amoothly  along ;  swiftly  now,  with  an  arrowy  flight,  where  it* 
approaching  banks  give  it  but  narrow  space,  and  now  with  • 
more  gentle  flow,  where  with  ite  expanded  surface  it  liea  spread 
out  like  a  lake  under  the  clear  aunabine  and  the  celestial  bine 
of  the  vault  on  high.  See  bow  it  rejoices  in  the  aecomplish- 
ment  of  ite  destiny,  having  ever  before  it  only  tfae  one  object  for 
which  it  was  called  into  existence  —  to  mingle  its  clear  watera 
with  those  of  the  mBJeBti<;  rirer  —  striving  only  to  do  that,  cher- 
ishing no  delusive  hope  or  ambition  of  being  or  doing  aare  only 
that,  putting  forth  all  its  powers  for  that,  end  mnrmurin^  ever  hs 
song  of  content  and  joy  aa  it  apeeds  along  in  the  light  of  its  own 
beauty,  in  the  happiness  of  its  duty  fnlfilled.  Never,  save  when 
hindered  in  its  course,  does  it  lift  its  voice  in  «iigbt  bat  the  gen* 
tie  song  of  content  and  joy ;  where  some  fragment  of  rock  op- 
poses its  progress,  there  its  mnrmsr  is  changed  to  a  loud  and 
complaining  note  ;  but  the  rock  evaded  by  a  turn  to  the  right  or 
left,  the  streamlet  flows  on  again  peacefully  as  before,  forgetful 
of  the  injury  it  had  sastained,  too  happy  for  the  memory  of  anght 
but  its  task,  for  the  conscionniess  of  angbl  bat  the  blesaii^  and 
the  charm  of  that  quiet  which  alone  it  seeks. 

Thou  seest,  oh  child  of  hamanity,  how  gayly  my  waters  spariile 
in  the  beams  of  the  noon-day  sun  ;  but  come  to  my  grassy  brink 
at  nightfall,  when  the  shade  of  twilight  hovers  around  thee,  and 
me,  and  the  whole  beautiful  landscape, — come,  wearied  with  long 
travel,  and  faint  with  the  heat  of  the  long  summer-day, —  then 
bathe  thy  fevered  brow  in  my  cool  strcam  —  drink  deep  of  my 
pare  cold  waters,  aaA  lay  this  truth  to  thy  aoul,  that,  if  it  b« 
worthy  of  man's  ambition  to  abine  out  in  the  blazeof  renown, 
there  is  good  also  in  the  shade  of  peaceful  and  safe  obacarity. 
'  Part  of  my  winding  course  I  mn  throogh  broad  level  plains, 
where  no  tree  interposes  its  dense  foliage  between  me  and  the 
clear  blue  sky ;  part  also  through  groves  and  forests,  whose  deep 
shade  is  ever  upon  me ;  whose  broad  boughs  are  ever  waving 
above  my  breast,  excluding  the  bright  sanshine,  and  hiding  the 
fair  scene  from  me,  as  they  hide  me  from  the  gaie  of  all  that 
might  love  to  look  on  my  beauty.  Yet,  through  the  broad  level 
plain  and  the  dart  screening  forest  alike  joyfal  I  ran,  remember- 
ing that,  if  in  the  former  I  shine  out  more  fair,  and  have  more  to 
gaze  on  me  admiringly  as  I  Row,  in  the  latter  I  find  thai  peace 
and  security  which  I  so  dearly  love.  There  cone  no  fierce  howl- 
ing  winds  to  ruffle  my  tranquil  stream  —  they  waste  their  force 
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on  lh«  tall  trees  et  wboae  feet  I  glide ;  there  come  no  taOittg 
floods  from  above  to  plough  up  my  gentle  breaat,  and  lasb  my 
qaiet  deeps  into  fury — they  descend  barniless  upon  the  ibick 
overhanging  canopy  of  foliage  under  whose  shelter  I  hide  in 
safety.  Pine  not,  struggle  not,  therefore,  oh  child  of  humanity, 
for  the  broad  and  high  places  of  life ;  there  the  storms  of  adver* 
sity  beat  down  upon  thee  most  heavily,  and  there  is  thy  exposure 
to  their  rage  most  defenceless.  And  remember,  too,  that  if  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity  and  glory  that  beams  around  thee  there 
be  gorgeous  lo  the  eye,  it  dazzles  sometimes  even  to  blinding, 
and  that  the  warmth  which  vivifies  may  yet  in  the  end  consame. 
Stretch  thyself  down  beside  me  on  that  green  knoll,  ftround 
which  my  stream  winds  in  its  devious  beauty.  The  sun  is  yet  high 
in  the  heavens,  and  though  thy  restless  spirit  yearns  for  the  tur- 
moil and  bustle  of  that  world  in  which  it  is  for  thee  to  strive,  to 
hope,  and  to  do,  there  is  time  for  thee  to  pause  awhile,  commu- 
ning with  thy  own  heart  and  with  me  in  this  healthful  solitude. 
Impatient  as  thon  art,  oh  man,  deem  not  the  time  lost  that  is 
passed  here,  far  from  the  din  of  that  eternal  contest  in  which 
thon  hast  borne  thy  part,  it  may  be  —  from  which  thon  hast  es- 
caped for  a  brief  season,  and  to  which  thou  must  soon  return. 
Ever  the  waves  <tf  that  contest  are  heaving,  and  with  them  thou 
mnst  contend,  to  ride  triumphantly  on  their  swelling  crests,  or  it 
may  he,  after  a  brief  and  profitless  struggle,  to  go  down  in  their 
depths  forever,  thy  hopes  unralGlled,  thy  aims  unaccomplished, 
leaving  no  trace  behind  of  all  that  thou  hast  done,  or  attempted, 
or  dreamed.  Stretch  thyself  down  beside  me,  here  in  the  mel- 
low light  of  the  summer's  declining  sun,  and  gaze  into  my  smooth 
flowing  waters.  Thou  heholdest  there  thine  own  features,  glan- 
cing up  to  thine  eyes  from  my  watery  depths.  Swiftly  my  waters 
flow,  and  not  for  a  single  moment  —  not  for  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  time  that  is  taken  up  in  a  single  bent  of  thy  throbbing 
heart  —  does  the  glassy  surface  beneath  thee  remain  unchanged.  ' 
The  water  on  which  thou  wast  looking  an  instant  aince  is  gone 
from  before  thee,  to  be  there  no  more  for  ever  ;  not  more  rapidly 
does  the  thought  pass  through  thy  mind  than  the  liquid  plane 
from  which  thine  image  is  there  reflected  passes  on  its  way  to 
the  broad  river,  supplanting  for  an  atom  of  time  theplane  from 
vHiich  that  image  was  reflected  but  now,  and  as  rapidly  to  be 
replaced  by  another  from  which  it  will  be  reflected  in  turn.  Bat 
there,  ever  unchanging,  unmoving,  fixed  as  if  graven  upon  ada- 
mant, the  image  remains.  Yet  it  is  uu substantial,  intangible, 
nothing  —  a  mer*  semblance  and  show,  existing  only  in  certain 
filaments  of  thy  nervous  system,  acted  upon  in  aome  mysterioos 
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my  by  tbe  rays  of  ligbt,  ud  in  some  way  still  more  mysterious 
acting  upoa  thy  perceptive  mind.  The  watei  is  teal,  and  it 
passes  away — the  shadow  remains,  motionless. 

What  lesson  of  wisdom  gatberest  thou  fiom  this  l  Thy  ex- 
iilence,  oh  child  of  humanity,  is  real ;  thou  art  a  substantial 
something  in  (his  thy  world  ;  a  sobstantial,  tangible  element  of 
the  great  creation.  And  thou  passest  away  like  my  flowing  wa- 
ters; the  place  that  has  known  thee  knows  thee  no  more ;  it  was 
filled  but  a  moment  since  by  another  whom  thou  hast  supplant- 
ed, and  in  a  moment  bence  it  will  be  filled  by  aaotber,  supplant- 
ing thee.  Bat  thy  thought  remains  ;  that  which  thou  bast  said, 
thongbt,  or  done,  remains,  unchanging,  unchangeable  for  erer. 
Of  little  moment  is  it  to  thee,  therefore,  what  aspect  thy  body 
wears,  or  how  it  is  clothed  or  lodged,  or  with  what  food  it  is  , 
sustained  ;  for  be  it  repulsive  or  comely,  tricked  out  in  the  fan* 
tastic  deeomtioni  of  royalty,  oi  scantly  shielded  from  cold  and 
wet  by  the  rags  of  the  beggar,  pampered  with  costly  viands,  or 
nourished  with  the  rude  but  hnngei-davored  crust  of  the  toiling 
peasant,  a  time  soon  comes  when  it  must  pass  away  and  be  no 
more  seenj  when  that  which  it  has  been — the  how  and  the 
where  —  shall  be  of  no  moment  to  thee  or  to  any,  to  thy  race 
ov  the  world.  But  consider  that  action  or  word  of  thine,  once 
gone  forth,  can  be  no  more  recalled ;  be  it  for  weal  or  wo  to  thy- 
self or  to  others,  it  is  there  —  garnered  up  among  the  imperish- 
able things  of  the  paat ; — omnipotence  itself  can  neither  anni- 
hilate nor  change  it.  Take  no  care  then,  oh  child  of  humanity, 
what  thou  art,  but  give  heed  to  all  thou  doest  or  sayest  —  to  the 
speech  oi  thy  lipe  and  the  thongbt  of  thy  mind ;  these  are  the 
reflection  of  thy  image  upon  the  ever-gliding  stream  of  time, 
enduring  as  that  reflection  of  thy  featiues  from  my  ever-cban- 
ging  bosom. 

Another  lesson  for  thy  Mndy,  in  the  reflection  that  meets  thine 
eyes  aa  thou  liest  there  gazing  upon  the  flow  of  my  waters. 
Thou  knowest  its  exiatence  is  not  in  the  element,  but  only  in  the 
glassy  surface  on  which  it  seems  to  be  imprinted  ;  and  that 
though  the  element  change  more  rapidly  even  than  thy  perce|H 
tion  can  note  the  passage  of  time,  the  glassy  surface  always  re- 
maining, the  image  also  remains.  The  water  that  gave  it  back 
to  thee  a  moment  since  has  passed  on — before  thou  canst  take 
ctmsciouBness  of  the  thought  even,  the  water  which  now  gives  it 
back  to  thee  will  have  passed ;  —  that  which  shall  give  back  the 
image  a  moment  hence  is  yet  of  the  stream  above  thee.  Both 
to  that  which  is  coming  and  that  which  is  gone  the  image  is  not 
•^  is  as  it  never  bad  been  and  never  should  be.  Only  for  that  on 
Dd  2 
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which  at  a  aiogle  and  inappreciable  point  of  time  it*  inpreMion 
ia  made,  baa  it  existence.  Thou  mayat  learn  from  this,  oh  Man, 
that  in  life  the  preaent  alone  ia  subject  to  thy  control  — the  pres- 
ent only  is  that  with  which  thou  eanat  work,  and  to  the  use  of 
which  thou  shouldat  give  heed.  The  futnie  will  sarely  come  — 
torment  not  thyself  in  speculation  upon  its  aspect  or  its  charge; 
the  past  is  beyund  thy  control  —  waate  not  thy  spirit  ia  vain  r^ 
grets  01  vainer  self-apphradings  over  its  disappointments  or  its 
Baccessea.  Give  thy  tiionght  to  the  taak  of  the  present  —  to  the 
opportunities  it  affords  thee  and  the  duties  it  requires  from  thee  ; 
for  it  is  with  these  that  thou  must  prepare  to  meet  the  futare. 

Despise  not,  oh  Man,  these  teachings ;  but  even  as  thoa  li&at 
listened  to  them  with  patience,  in  thy  superiority  of  endowment 
and  station,  apply  them  to  practice  in  thy  conduct  and  life,  i 
know  that  the  streamlet  is  humble  in  place  and  duty  — '  and  hnm- 
blest  among  the  stieamleta  am  I.  Yet  I  know  that  the  great  river 
ia  noble  in  its  utility  and  its  majestic  beanty ;  mighty  among  the 
servants  of  man,  and  high  in  his  estimation.  And  the  great  rivei 
in  its  majestic  flow,  in  its  unfBthomed  depths,  and  the  irresistible 
force  of  its  mighty  current,  owes  aU  that  it  is  and  all  that  it  has 
to  my  aiatera  and  me.  Were  it  not  fed  and  sustained  by  the  streama 
from  a  thousand  hills,  its  deep  bed  would  in  a  single  night  lis 
bare  of  ita  waters,  a  mere  unsightly  channel,  noisome  with  mud 
and  ooze.  Great  ships  would  no  more  he  wafted  upon  its  bosom, 
the  earth  no  more  be  fertilised  byitsnonrishing  stream.  Small  am 
I,  lowly  and  insignificant ;  yet  I  have  my  part  to  do  in  the  fnlfit 
ment  of  ends  great  even  beyond  my  conception,  and  of  high  im- 
portance to  thee,  oh  Man,  and  thy  wonderful  race.  Little  may 
be  that  part — trifling  may  be  the  evils  that  would  ensue  from 
failure  of  mine  to  do  it ;  hut  all  the  merit  I  claim  is  fidelity  in  its 
performance ;  all  the  ambition  I  feel  is  to  io  it  well ;  all  the  de- 
aire  I  cherish  is  to  go  on  steadily  in  that  humble  hst  clear  path 
of  duty.  For  I  know  that  it  is  not  so  mnch  in  the  aehievement 
of  great  thinge,  or  filling  a  large  place  in  the  world  of  being  and 
doing,  that  merit  either  of  man  or  streamlet  consists,  but  in  labor- 
ing  well  and  faithfully  in  the  work  that  is  given — in  filling  as  best 
we  may  the  place,  whether  lofty  or  low,  whether  narrow  or  wid^ 
in  which  we  have  been  allotted  our  portion  among  the  thinga  that 
are  and  that  are  to  he  —  the  things  to  be  done  and  suffered. 

Thus  murmured  the  streamlet  —  not  without  wisdom  or  melo- 
dy —  as  it  went  on  its  way,  in  the  singleneaa  of  iu  purpoae  and 
hope,  to  mingle  its  clear  waters  with  thoae  of  the  majestic  nrn- 
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Sum  th«  period  of  the  Rerolntion,  semreely  an  attempt  of  any 
impoTUnce  hu  been  nude  by  any  of  oot  citisene  to  show  the 
origin,  end  to  define  the  extent,  of  human  rights.  The  declara- 
tion of  1776  eontaioed  Bereral  broad  aiMrtioni  npon  this  sub- 
ject, favoring  human  equality,  and  the  sanctity  of  natural  rights  { 
bat  did  not  attempt  much  more  than  to  assert  the  sacred  inTiohi* 
bility  of  human  life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 

A  celebrated  political  writer  of  that  period  disenssed  at  aome 
length  the  rights  of  man  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the 
Britirii  Constitntion ;  but  he  rather  combated  error  than  asserted 
truth  ;  attd  white  he  demolished,  by  his  arguments,  the  atruetare 
of  European  goremments,  bis  Essay  fell  short  of  establishing 
the  ris^ts  which  he  defended  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  natural 
truth.    He  was  not  armed  with  the  true  philosophy  of  mind. 

While  the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States  was  undergoing 
discussion  prior  to  its  adoption,  the  Essays  of  "The  Federalist" 
were  presented  to  the  American  people  by  three  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  that  day ; — and  this  masterly  work  eontoias  the 
only  true  and  complete  defence  and  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  republicanism,  which  has  ever  fallen  from  an  American  pen. 

But  these  Essays,  excellent  as  they  are  nniversally  considered 
to  be,  fall  short  of  oflbrding  a  complete  pobtieal  philosophy  | 
since,  supposing  them  to  be  well  grounded  upon  natural  truth, 
they  disenss  only  the  powers  of  the  General  Ooveniment,  which 
are  limited,  end  omit  alt<^ther  the  snbject  of  State  legitlatioa, 
which  immediately  ofleete  and  tfontrols  the  most  important  rights 
of  the  citizen. 

During  the  half  century  now  post,  what  diseoTeriee  hare  we 
made  in  the  principles  of  legislation  1  What  hare  we  done 
toward  the  establishment  of  wise  and  just  laws,  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  their  sUbUity  1  Do  wn  not  pass  laws  and  repeal 
them  %  —  and  condemn  to-day  whet  we  sanctioned  yesterday  ^  i« 
the  American  legislator  grounded  upon  any  philosophy  of  miodl 
Does  he  know  the  certain  natnre  of  the  beings  whom  ho  binds  by 
the  UwB  1  And  are  those  lawa  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  thetr 
nature  1  . 

These  are  qnestions  of  gnn  importance  to  this  people,  an 
concern  both  individual  happiness  and  our  national  «*»'""*•; 
For  it  is  the  destiny  of  every  government  which  ootwges  ""^ 
ity,  to  faU  i  and  the  truly  great  and  noble  -re  the  first  to  tmn«- 
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groM  nnjast  laws  —  futbfut  u  thoy  ever  uo  to  their  higher  alle- 
giance and  better  deatiny. 

The  dnty  of  the  legislator  ii  simply  to  conform  to  natoral 
troth.  He  is  the  mere  "  minister  and  expositor  of  natnre."  If 
Infinite  Goodness  has  ordained  the  employment  of  the  hoiaan 
Taenlties  for  tha  attainment  of  happiness,  and  invited  their  aeliv- 
ity  by  surrounding  them  with  the  means  of  employment  and  grat- 
ification, human  wisdom  has  but  ooe  work  to  perform,  and  that 
is,  to  Ttduee  tht  mtant  of  kappintta  to  foutttion  according 
to  the  natural  design,  llan  then  must  know  himself,  and  hit  true 
relation  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  external  nature.  All  truth  be- 
comes nataraltnith —  all  rights,  natural  rights  —  andallwroi^s, 
natural  wrongs.  Onrhnsiness  isto  jxrcntM,  not  to  crtmtt.  Maa 
makea  not  good  nor  evil.  He  cannot  confer  rigbta,  nor  create 
wrongs.  He  can  only  sanction  and  forbid  in  consonance  with 
the  natural  laws. 

"Those  rights,"  says  Sir  William  Blaekstone,  "i^ieh  God 
and  natnre  have  established,  and  nre  therefore  called  natural 
rights,  sneh  as  are  life  and  liberty,  need  not  dte  aid  of  human 
laws  to  be  more  eflectoally  inaisted  in  erery  man  than  they  are ; 
neither  do  they  receive  any  additional  strength  when  declared 
by  the  municipal  laws  to  be  inTiolable.  On  the  contrary,  no 
human  legislature  bas  power  to  abridge  or  destroy  them,  unless 
the  owner  shall  commit  some  act  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture. 
**  The  case  is  the  same  as  to  crimes  and  misdemeanors  that  are 
forbidden  by  the  superior  laws,  and  therefore  styled  sio^a  in  >e, 
such  as  murder,  theft,  and  perjury,  which  contract  no  additional 
turpitude  from  being  declared  unlawful  by  the  inferior  legisla- 
ture ;  for  that  legislature  in  all  these  eases  acts  only  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  Great  Lawgiver,  transcribing  and  publishing  bis 
precepts.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  declaratory  part  of  the 
mnniclpellawhasno  force  or  operation  at  all  with  regard  to 
actions  that  are  naturally  or  intrinsically  right  or  wrong. 

"  But  with  regard  to  things  in  themselves  indifferent,  the  case  is 
entirely  altered.  These  becone  either  right  or  wrong,  just  or  vnjvst, 
dviies  or  misdemeanors,  according  as  the  mtinieipal  legislature 
sees  proper  for  promoting  the  welfare  <tf  society  and  more  effect- 
ually carrying  on  the  purposes  of  civil  life.  Thus  our  common 
law  has  declared  that  the  goods  of  ^e  wife^do  instantly  upon 
marriage  become  the  property  and  right  of  the  husband,  and  our 
statute  law  has  declared  all  monopolies  a  public  offence ;  yet  that 
right  and  this  offence  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  but  are  Merely 
created  by  law  for  the  purpose  of  civil  sodOy." 

The  former  part  of  this  extract  regarding  natural  rights  is  en-   0 
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tirelf  stnutd  imd  expreasei  vith  gnat  ctearneu  the  view  which 
we  wish  to  piesent —  namely,  tb&t  the  law  is  menly  declaratory 
u  to  all  natural  rights.  It  does  not  create,  but  enfotces  them ; 
^0  right  depending  not  upon  the  law,  hut  the  law  rather  upon  the 
right  itself. 

The  error  in  thia  quotation  which  we  wish  to  combat  is,  the 
eappoaition  that  the  law  has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  things 
"  which  are  in  themselTes  indifferent."  "  These,"  says  the  learned 
ConmentatOT,  *'  become  right  or  wrong,  jnst  or  unjust,  daties  or 
misdemeanors,"  as  the  legislature  sees  fit  to  declare  them. 

This  is  placing  man's  destiny  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-men, 
rather  than  in  the  hand  of  his  Creator.  Here  is  spread  wide  the 
grand  entrance-door  of  tyranny.  What  may  not  the  legislature 
see  fit  to  declare  to  be  right  or  wrong,  duty  or  misdemeanor! 

If  the  law  forbid  that  which  nature  allows,  it  restrains  human 
liberty.  If  it  enjoin  a  duty  which  nature  does  not  impose,  it  in- 
flict* an  act  of  tyranny  upon  man.  If  it  confer  a  right  which 
nature  has  not  ordained,  it  robs  some  one  or  many  of  that  which 
it  confers,  and  works  injustice  among  men.  The  instance  quoted 
by  the  writer,  iriiere  the  law  gives  the  goods  of  the  wife  instantly 
upon  the  marriage  to  the  husband,  is  a  most  apt  illustration  of 
this  species  of  injustice.  Here  the  law  creates  a  right  arbitra- 
rily, and  without  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  nature.  But  this 
right  conferred  upon  the  husband  implies  a  right  taken  from  the 
wife ;  and  hence  an  actual  wrong  to  her,  which  the  law  ought  not 
to  inflict. 

What  we  design  to  contend  for  is,  that  the  laws  shall  be  merely 
declaratory  of  natnni  rights  and  natural  wrongs,  and  that  iriiat- 
ever  is  indifferent  to  the  laws  of  nature  shall  be  left  unnoticed  by 
human  legislation ;  that  all  rights  and  duties  are  natural ;  and 
that  legal  tyranny  arises  wherever  there  ii  a  departure  from  this 
aimple  principle. 

How  then  can  we  avoid  this  tyranny  1  What  need  we  to  know 
in  order  to  arrive  at  jastice  and  safety,  in  the  work  of  human  legis- 
lation t  We  answer,  that  we  must  know  man's  mental  constitn- 
tion  and  its  relation  and  adaptation  to  the  external  world. 

Nature  outraged  appeals  from  human  to  the  divine  laws.  We 
have  but  to  know  ourselves  and  our  natural  relations,  and  we  may 
be  redressed  at  once. 

'  Bat  can  we  know  the  true  nature  of  man  \  Is  the  natural  man 
and  the  man  of  society  one  and  the  same  beingi  Has  not  edu- 
cation changed  his  character,  and  luxury  disordered  his  mindl 
Have  the  civilized  and  the  savage  man  one  common  nature,  which 
can  be  ascertained,  and  upon  which  we  can  base  a  speculation  as 
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to  bnmu  rights  1  We  uuwer,  that  the  aUte  of  ciriliation  is  the 
true  natund  condition  of  the  hmaan  race.  It  is  in  thia  state  onfy 
that  the  tiae  natuie  of  man  can  be  fully  eihibited.  He  ia  endowed' 
with  facultiet  which  inevitably  tend  to  high  eiTilisation  and  im- 
piOTemenL  A  faculty  impTOTed  is  still  the  same  facnlty.  A  sen- 
timent enlightened  does  not  lose  lU  original  character. -^at  if 
we  need  to  see  man  in  a  primitive  state  in  order  to  detect  bis  nal-  - 
nral  characteristics,  the  means  are  always  at  hand  —  for  erery 
human  being  begins  life  a  savage.  In  the  nursery  of  bomaii  in- 
fancy are  betrayed  the  true  natural  des.ires,  etnotiona,  and  faeal- 
ties  of  ail  human  beings.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  traditions 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  for  the  cradle  presents  ns  with  the 
early  age  of  erery  man  —  of  savage  man  in  the  bosom  of  civit 
lied  life. 

Tyranny  has  no  exense.  It  cannot  any  longer  afiect  nneei- 
tainty  and  doubt  as  to  the  true  and  certain  mental  characteria- 
tics  of  mankind. 

Man  is  at  length  demonstrated.  The  nniveraal  man  stands 
forth  to  modern  view  with  his  mental  forces  well  defined  and 
well  linown.  Modem  discovery  has  given  to  each  native  desire, 
to  each  emotion  and  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  "a  local  habita- 
tion and  a  name,"  and  presented  to  the  philanthropist  and  slates- 
man  the  means  of  defining  human  rights,  and  of  conforming  ha- 
man  legislation  to  the  eternal  standard  of  truth  and  nataie.  We 
allude  to  the  discoveries  of  the  great  Qall,  and  to  that  system 
of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  which  has  thence  resulted, 
and  which  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  disciples  has  justly  denomi- 
nated* "  tht  hat  and  bt^  of  human  Kuncu." 

Dr.  Gall  and  hie  disciples  have  demonstrated,  by  observation 
npoa  a  world  of  facts,  that  the  brain  is  the  medium  through 
which  all  human  passion,  sentiment,  and  intellect^  are  manifested, 
—  that  the  force  end  degree  of  these  manifestations  depend 
(other  things  being  equal)  upon  the  si«e  of  that  organ,  —  that 
the  size  of  the  brain,  or  any  partienhu  portion  of  it,  can  in  gen* 
oral  be  accurately  determined,  during  life,  from  an  outward  ex- 
amination of  the  human  scull,  —  that  the  brain  is  composed  of  a 
congeries  of  organs,  having  each  its  peculiar  function,  namely, 
the  manifestation  of  a  peculiar  faculty,  sentiment,  or  passioa,  and 
having  that  office  alone.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  tbey  hivst . 
after  more  than  forty  yeara  of  patient  labor  and  investigation, 
discovered  the  peculiar  function  of  each  portion  of  the  brnia, 

*  The  reader  u  requested  lo  bew  in  mind  that  it  is  bf  a  profHsad  votaqr  tf 
the  Kinice  referred  to,  that  tliit  Mntiincat  is  attend.  — £d.  D.  Sl. 
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they  declwe  that  they  have  demonBtrated,  byphyiiolo^ical  facta, 
th«  ttue  Batumi  faculties  and  diBpoaitiona  of  the  hnmaa  mind. 

Thvae  conolnaiona  are  not  derived  from  an  examination  of  any 
peculiar  people.  All  human  kind  have  paaeed  nnder  their  ol^ 
serration  —  from  the  rude  Tartai  to  the  moat  enlightened  Euro- 
pean—  the  children  of  the  aun,  and  the  inhabitants  of  earth's 
frozen  tegiona  —  the  educated  and  the  ignorant  —  all  colors,  all 
claaaes  and  conditions  of  men —  the  ancients,  from  their  decayed 
aepulchrea,  and  the  mo^ema  in  the  midst  of  life — both  sexes 
and  all  ages,  —  have  passed  nnder  their  moat  rigid  examination ; 
and  the  same  natural  faculties  and  di^ioaitions  have  been  found 
in  all. 

These  conclusions,  therefore,  embraee  all  human  kind.  Pro- 
duce a  man,  and  to  them  yon  exhibit  a  being  endowed  with  the 
sum  of  those  faculties  and  dispositions  which  they  have  demon- 
strated as  pertaining  to  humanity.  The  idea  of  Mao,  to  them,  is 
but  the  embodying  of  certain  known  and  well-defined  powers, 
sentiments,  and  passions,  in  a  living  being.  They  know  his  de- 
airea,  emotions,  and  facnlties  —  what  he  wants,  what  he  willa, 
and  what  he  sufiers.  No  distance  renders  hia  case  nneertain. 
Color  clouds  not  his  observation,  nor  does  time  ostlawhis  claims- 
He  is  a  Man  — that  anffices  to  define  his  certain  nature,  and  his 
ultimate  destiny.  Climate,  country,  distance,  government,  the 
distinctions  of  society,  can  neither  change  his  nature,  nor  anni- 
hilate hia  rights.  The  king,  the  subject,  the  master,  and  the 
slave — 'Oaehisaman;  no  more  nor  less  than  a  man;  and  in 
the  eye  of  this  philosophy,  each  is  bound  to  acknowledge  the 
other  to  be  a  man,  with  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  hamanity. 

This  science  does  not  deny  that  a  very  great  disparity  exists 
among  men  in  regard  to  their  mental  constitutions.  On  the. 
contrary,  it  asserts  that  there  are  vast  individual  and  national 
differences  in  respect  to  both  intellectosl  and  moral  endowments, 
and  that  this  difference  is  mainly  dependent  upon  their  physical 
organization.  But  each  man  possesses,  nevertheless,  the  facul- 
ties and  sentiments  pecobar  to  humanity,  althongh  as  to  each  of 
his  natural  powers,  one  man  may  differ  bom  another,  either  in 
the  strength,  activity,  or  peculiar  combination  of  hia  faculties. 
What  the  phrenologist  asserts  is,  that  no  sane  man  baa  a  faculty 
which  another  has  not.  He  ajlmits  a  difference  in  dtgret,  al- 
though none  in  kind. 

We  beg,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  the  advantage  of  certain 
great  and  fundamental  truths  derived  from  phrenology,  which  we 
esteem  as  wed  estftbliahed  as  any  truths  ia  natural  science. 
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Firit.  That  mankind  hare  one  common  nature,  which  ia  now 
aacertaintd  and  well  defined. 

Second.  That  this  common  natUTfi  is  composed  of  certain  well- 
known  intellectual  facultiee,  moral  emotions,  and  desires  or  pa^ 
aions,  which  are  innate,  and  spring  from  the  rery  existence  of  a 
human  being. 

Of  these  innate  powers,  we  need  not  enumerate  more  than  a 
part,  and  snch  only  as  may  be  found  essential  to  the  discussion 
of  the  topic  stated  in  the  title  to  the  present  article :  —  the  desire 
of  life,  —  the  desire  of  food,  —  the  desire  of  safety,  —  the  desire 
of  exclusive  property  and  possession,  —  the  innate  love  of  the 
opposite  sex,  —  the  faculty  to  speak  and  commanicate  ideas,  — 
the  sentiment  of  reverence  and  awe,  —  the  disposition  to  have 
faith, —  tovronder,  —  a  love  of  the  heaatiful  and  perfect, — a  lore 
of  praise  and  commendation,  —  a  desire  to  see  others  happy, — 
a  love  of  justice,  or  sense  of  right,  —  a  feeling  of  self-esteem, 
or  pride. 

Now  these,  and  all  the  other  natural  faculties  of  man,  tie 
adapted  to  harmonize  with  external  nature  —  so  that  each  faculty 
finds  in  the  world  an  object  upon  which  to  rest  for  its  appropri- 
ate exercise  and  gratification.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
the  natural  design  that  every  power  of  the  mind  should  be  exer- 
cised. Wherever  nature  has  ordained  desire,  she  has  spread 
before  it  the  means  of  gratification.  From  this  we  infer  the 
right  to  its  indulgence  —  and  hence  also  the  rights  of  man. 

Man  has  a  right  to  the  gratification,  indulgence,  and  exercise 
of  every  innate  power  and  faculty  of  his  mind.  The  exercise  of 
a  faculty  is  its  only  use.  The  manner  of  its  exercise  is  nothing: 
that  involves  a  question  of  morals.  The  right  to  its  exercise  is 
another  thing,  in  which  no  question  is  involved  but  the  existence 
of  the  innate  faculty,  and  the  objects  presented  by  nature  for  its 
gratification. 

To  tfai  own  mind  this  derivation  of  rights  seems  so  clearly 
just,  that  we  would  not  attempt  its  further  illustration  — but  that 
we  meet  in  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  with  st 
much  controversy  upon  this  subject. 

"  Natural  law,  natural  rights,"  says  Mr.  Bentham,  in  bis  The- 
ory of  Legislation  (p.  104),  "are  two  kinds  of  fictions  or  mela- 
phors,  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  books  of  legislation  that 
they  deserve  to  be  examined  by  themselves." 

"  The  word  rights  [p.  107],  the  same  as  the  word  law,  has  (wo 
senses — the  one  a  proper  and  the  other  a  metaphorical  leosc 
Rights,  properly  so  called,  are  the  creatures  of  the  law  properly 
■o  called ;  real  laws  give  biith  to  real  rights.    JVetur^  rtgH* 
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are  the  crefttuTea  of  natural  law ;  tbey  are  a  metaphor  which 
derives  its  origin  from  anotber  metaphor  .  .  .  There  ia  no  reason- 
ing with  fanatics  aimed  with  natural  rights,"  &c. 

Speaking:  of  the  right  of  property,  he  says  (p.  137),  "  There  ia 
no  such  thing  as  natural  property  —  and  that  it  is  entirely  the 
work  of  the  law.  Property  is  nothing  but  a  basis  of  expecta- 
tion," &c. 

Mr.  Bentham's  editor,  Da mont,  explains  in  a  few  words  (p.  113) 
the  grounds  of  his  author's  errors : 

"  The  first  ray  of  light,"  says  he,  "  which  struck  the  tiiind  of 
Bentham,  in  the  study  of  the  law,  was  the  perception  that  natu- 
ral Txgktt,  tkt  original  fact,  the  moral  sittte,  the  notion  of  just 
and  unjiiit,  which  are  used  to  explain  everything,  were  at  botlom 
nothing  but  those  innate  ideaa,  of  which  Locke  has  so  clearly 
shown  the  falsity.  He  saw  that  a'Uthors  were  going  round  in  a 
vicious  circle.  Familiar  with  the  method  of  Bacon  and  Newton, 
he  resolved  to  transfer  it  to  the  subject  of  legislation  ;  be  resolv- 
ed to  make  juriaprndence  an  experimental  science.  He  avoided 
all  dogmatic  words  ;  he  rejected  everything  that  did  not  ezpreaa 
a  aenaation  of  pain  or  pleasure  ;  he  refused  to  admit,  for  example, 
that  property  was  an  inherent  right,  or  a  natural  right,  because 
these  terms  explained  nothing  and  proved  nothing.  When 
he  proposes  a  law,  he  does  not  pretend  to  find  a  corresponding 
law  in  the  code  of  nature  ;  and  by  a  common  piece  of  legerde- 
main to  present  as  a  thing  made  already,  the  very  thing  he  wishes 
to  make."     Here  is  a  giant  groping  in  darkness. 

All  this  error  was  the  offspring  of  no  ordinary  mind.  A  great, 
a  very  great  mind  wandered  thus  far  from  natural  trath,  for  the 
want  of  a  true  mental  philosopby.  This  doctrine  leaves  no 
foundation  whatever  for  human  rights,  hut  the  mere  will  of  the  . 
despot  or  the  confused  speculations  of  the  metaphysician. 
According  to  this  view,  human  laws  create  and  confer  the  rights 
of  humanity,  and  one  man  in  one  country  may  have  rights  to 
which  another  ia  a  total  stranger.  And  even  if  the  laws  confer 
no  rights  whatever,  there  is  no  harm  done,  for  man  is  nothing 
before  the  law  comes  to  create  him  ;  and  it  may  breathe  into  bis 
nostrils  precisely  such  sort  of  life  as  the  lawmakers  please.  His 
daty  is  to  be  thankful  to  the  law  for  even  the  very  smallegt 
favors. 

We  wish  now  to  present  the  opposite  view  of  this  subject. 

Life  is  the  gt/t  of  a  beneficent  Creator  ;  but,  once  bestowed,  it 
becomes  a  rigkt  as  against  all  but  the  Donor.  He  who  confer- 
red can  alone  rightfully  take  away.  But  this  gift  waa  for  a  benefi- 
cent pnrpose  ;  it  would  not  be  a  blessing,  bot  a  burden,  unless 
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it  was  designed  for  happiness ;  and  we  may  asBnine  then  that  lifs 
is  bestowed  to  tbe   end  that  the  being  created  may  be  fasppy. 
Man  has  a  right  to  cisim  that  the  criterion  of  the  Giver  of  Ufa 
shall  be  fulfilled.     He  has  a  right,  therefore,  to  happiness. 
The  fundamental  rights  of  man  are  these: 

1.  The  Sight  to  Existence,  and 

2.  The  Right  to  Happiness. 

The  Creator  may  bestow  or  withhold  the  rormer  at  hia  pleat- 
nre ;  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  benevolence  to  bestow  the 
former  without  the  latter. 

The /act  of  existence  is  one  evidence  of  the  rigAt  to  exist 
But  man  has  further  evidence  from  the  hand  of  natare  of  hie 
right  to  life  ;  since  he  is  endowed  with  instincts  devoted  to  its 
preservation.  The  gift,  bo  to  apeak,  came  in  a  case  for  its  pn- 
tection. 

1.  He  has  the  instinctive  love  of  life,  which  prompts  the  desire 
to  continued  existence. 

2.  He  has  an  instinctive  love  of  food,  whose  promptings  sniH 
port  life. 

3.  He  has  an  instinctive  dread  of  danger  to  life,  which  impels 
him  to  shrink  from  all  harm. 

4.  He  is  instinctively  watchful  to  anticipate  and  arert  evil  to 
his  existence. 

5.  He  has  an  innate  diapoaition  to  combat,  oppose,  and  destroy 
whatever  and  whosoever  threatens  danger  or  injury  to  him. 

Now  because  these  are  the  natural  endowments  of  the  man, 
they  prove  as  plainly  as  natural  revelation  can,  that  the  intention 
of  the  Giver  of  life  is  that  man  shall  enjoy  life. 

The  gift  and  the  accompanying  impulses  for  its  preservatioD 
establish  the  right  of  existence. 

But  the  right  of  happiness  may  require  further  illustration. 
This  is  to  be  inferred, 

1.  From  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  ;  and 

2.  From  the  organization  of  man  and  the  works  of  creation. 

Wheresoever  the  Creator  is  manifested  in  his  works,  we  be- 
hold evidence  of  infinite  beneficence.  He  has  provided  for  the 
necessities  of  all  his  creatures.  Every  want  is  a  source  of  plea» 
ore,  because  its  means  of  gratification  are  abundant.  To  create 
a  being  with  wants  which  eotlld  not  be  gratified,  would  have 
argued  the  absence  of  benevolence ;  bat  to  create  a  being  whose 
very  wants  should  be  a  source  of  happinesa,  through  their  abnn- 
dant  gratification,  is  evidence  of  a  most  ingenious  goodness. 
To  surround  a  being  with  difiicahies  withont  the  means  or  intel- 
ligence to  overcome  them,  would  have  been  evil ;  but  ta  ordai» 
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difficnlties  as  th«  roeaoB  of  exerciaia^  the  faculties  of  a  crea- 
ted beiog,  and  of  brbginghim  to  a  higher  sute  of  perfection,  is  a 
bleaaing  emDuating  from  divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  To 
endow  man  with  sensibilities  for  the  purpose  of  enduring  pain, 
would  be  evil ;  but  to  ordain  those  sensibilities  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure,  as  the  antagonist  of  pain,  is  good. 

There  is  no  general  law  of  nature  which  opposes  the  bappineas 
of  naa;  on  the  contrary,  his  constitution  U  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  lave  of  matter  ;  and  these  may  be  tendered  subservient 
to  hi>  advancement  and  happiness. 

Life,  then,  is  bestowed  by  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  the  purpose 
of  happiness.     If  so,  to  live  and  be  happy  is  our  right. 

But  having  a  right  to  happiness,  man  has  a  right  to  employ 
the  neaiw  for  its  accomplishment.  These  means  will  vary  accor- 
ding to  the  constitution  of  his  nature;  for  there  must  be  an 
appropriate  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  to  be  obtained. 
The  right  to  be  happy  would  be  vain  without  the  means  of 
becoming  so.  The  Creator,  therefore,  has  endowed  man  with 
certain  innate  desires,  emotions,  and  faculties,  the  gratification 
and  exercise  of  which  are  the  means  of  his  happiness.  Here  ia 
the  consummation  of  man's  rights  —  the  right  to  gratify  his  natu- 
ral desires  ;  to  supply  bii  natural  wants ;  to  exercise  his  natural 
faculties,  as  the  means  of  attaining  happiness. 

Man's  rights,  then,  are  the  incidents  of  his  very  nature;  and 
if  we  would  define  his  rights,  we  must  know  his  mental  constitu- 
tion. 

If  nature  has  implanted  in  all  men  one  uniform  desire  for  any 
particular  gratification,  it  becomes  not  man  to  deny  that  in  some 
form  indulgence  Is  lawful.  A  strong  natural  desire,  denied  its 
appropriate  indulgence,  is  a  source  of  constant  misery.  Why 
the  universal  desire,  unless  it  be  lawful  1  Nature  has  made  it 
lawful  by  allowing  its  univerHality.  We  speak  not  now  of  disor- 
dered appetite,  but  of  healthy,  natural  desire,  directed  and 
restrained  by  the  intellectual  and  superior  sentiments.    ' 

"Every  species  of  creature"  (says  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  "Anal- 
ogy of  Religion,  Natural  and  Bevealed,  to  the  Constitution 
and  Course  of  Nature"),  "  is,  we  see,  designed  for  a  particu- 
lar way  of  life,  to  which  the  nature,  the  capacities  end  quali- 
fications of  each  species,  are  as  necessary  as  their  external 
circumstancee.  Both  come  into  the  notion  of  such  state,  or 
particular  way  of  life,  and  are  constituent  parts  of  it. 

"  Our  nature  corresponds  to  our  external  condition.  Without 
this  corre^undence,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  any  suck 
tbiDg  aa  human  life  and  human  happiness ,  which  life  and  happi- 
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ne>8  are  therefore  the  remit  from  onr  noture  and  condition 
jointly  ;  meaning  bjr  human  life,  not  living  in  the  literal  aease, 
but  the  whole  complex  notion  commonly  understood  by  thow 

Ab  well  may  a  man's  right  to  exist  be  denied,  as  fais  right 
to  "move  and  have  his  being"  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by 
the  laws  of  his  organization.  If  it  is  obvious  from  bis  physical 
etrncture  that  he  was  destined  to  walk  erect,  who  may  deny  his 
right  to  do  so  1  If  it  is  etju&lly  clear,  from  his  mental  organ- 
ization, that  he  has  numerous  nstural  wants  and  desires  which 
demand  gratification,  and  that  his  Creator  has  spread  around 
him  the  means  of  indulgence,  who  can  deny  bim  tbia  means 
of  happiness^     Not  nian  sorely. 

Let  no  one  fear  that  dangerous  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  these  premises.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  die 
rational  gratification  of  human  desires,  and  the  abusive  indal- 
gence  of  them.  There  is  the  same  diflerence,  as  between  eat- 
ing and  gluttony  —  between  drinking  and  drunkenness — b^ 
tween  mirtbrulness  and  satire  —  between  justice  and  vengeance. 
We  are  not  contending  for  the  abuse,  but  for  the  enlightened 
gratification  of  man's  natural  desires  j  not  justifying  violence 
to  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  but  struggling  for  conformity  to 
them.  We  are  seeking  to  establish  the  divine  origin  of  hu- 
man rights,  and  not  the  divine  origin  of  human  transgressions. 
Here  will  be  found  no    apology   for  vice,  hut  a  vindication  <jS 

We  are  reasoning  from  the  constitution  of  man  as  he  comes 
from  the  hand  of  his  Creator,  and  not  from  his  transformations 
under  his  abuses  of  his  nature.  We  never  understood  the  in- 
quiry in  the  Jewish  scriptures,  "Is  there  evil  in  the  city,  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  it  V  In  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind 
there  can  be  no  evil.  In  the  abases  of  that  mind  there  may  be 
mtich  — but  "Me  Lord  hath  not  done  it,"  Man  may  pervert 
his  entire  organization  to  the  purposes  of  evil.  Hands  tbatweie 
made  to  till  the  earth  may  be  imbrued  in  a  brother's  blood.  The  ha- 
man  mind  —  that  noblest  emanationfromlbeDivinity  of  Nature — 
may  be  exerted  in  the  cause  of  crime  and  bloody  ambition,  instead 
of  the  study  of  nature  and  the  advancement  of  truth  and  excellence 
among  men.  Wit  may  be  perverted  to  biting  sarcasm,  and  no- 
ble pride  to  imperious  and  repulsive  arrogance.  Faculties  given 
to  learn  the  right  may  be  perverted  to  prove  the  wrong — and  the 
noblest  powers  of  the  mind  may  be  prostituted  to  the  roost  de- 
grading and  mischievous  pursuits;  but  all  tbia  and  much  more 
proves  nothing  against  the  excellent  nature  of  man,  nor  thai  tbe 
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heahhy  indulgence  and  exercise  of  that  nature  can  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  erit. 

When  the  cooatitution  of  man  ahall  be  correctly  nnderstood, 
he  will  be  found  worthy  of  his  origin.  He  is  admitted  to  be  the 
work  of  an  all-wise  and  beneficent  Creator-  This  alone  ought 
to  be  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  natnral  excellence  of 
hia  character.  They  who  assert  the  natural  total  depravity  of 
Doan  ought  to  consider  his  source  before  they  tpeak  ao  harshly 
of  him.  It  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  appropriate  revereneo 
for  the  Deity,  for  a  creature  to  pronounce  the  noblest  work  of  the 
Creator  upon  earth  to  be  totally  depraved.  We  have  no  very 
satisfactory  evidence  that  man  waa  ever  any  better  than  heat 
present  appears ;_  nay,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  hia 
progressive  improvement  from  the  earliesi  ages  of  the  world,  so 
that  ^f  he  ia  altogether  evil  now,  in  bis  advanced  state  of  int- 
provement,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  how  bud  he  may  have  been 
at  first.  He  certainly  could  not  have  promised  very  fair  at  the 
commencement  of  his  pilgrimage  upon  earth !  The  earth  itself 
haa  advanced  toward  perfection  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
organised  beings,  by  various  stages  and  grades  of  improvement, 
and  it  is  in  harmony  with  all  analogy  to  anppoae  that  the  racea  of 
animals  and  men  have  kept  pace  in  their'  improvement  with  the 
globe  which  they  inhabit. 

How  can  man  be  conaidered  an  utterly  degraded  being,  when 
his  natural  endowments  are  such  as  we  have  supposed  1  Take 
one  of  the  sentiments  proper  to  man  —  [dealily,  or  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  and  perfect — and  consider  if  a  being  endowed 
with  this  faculty  has  not  at  least  some  redeeming  qnalities !  We 
quote  a  beautiful  passage  from  Idr.  George  Combe  :* 

"  Where  Ideality  esitts  to  a  considerable  extent,  there  ia  an  innate 
desire  for  the  beautiful,  and  an  inBtioccive  love  and  adminilim  of  it. 
The  arraDgemeDts  of  (he  Creator  in  the  malerial  world  are  to  &rfrom 
being  in  opposition  to  it,  that  objects  calculated  in  the  highest  degree 
to  excite  and  gt^dfy  the  feeling  are  eveiywhere  scattered  in  the  moat 
profuse  abundance.  What  are  the  flowers  thai  deck  the  fields,  com- 
bioing  perfect  elegance  of  form  with  the  most  exquisite  loveliness,  del- 
icacy and  harmony  of  tint,  but  objects  addressed  ptu-ely  to  Idealiir.and 
the  subordinsie  faculties  of  Color  and  Form  ?  They  enjoy  not  their 
beauty  themselves,  and  aSbrd  neither  food,  raiment,  nor  protection,  to 
the  corporeal  frame  of  man,  and  on  this  sceount  some  persons  have 
been  led  to  view  them  as  merely  nature's  vaoitiea  and  shows,  possess- 
ed of  neither  dignity  nor  utility.  But  the  individual  in  whom  Ideality 
islarge  will  in  rapture  say,  that  these  objects,  and  the  lofty  mountain,  the 
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deep  ^en,  ih*  rawmt  eatanct,  and  dl  tbe  nricd  kwdiMM  of  hifl  and 
dale,  Ibno  tain  and  fnab  tbade,  afford  u  him  tbc  baoqnct  of  the  maid;  that 
thcf  poor  inio  hi*  tool  a  airram  of  pleuare  to  iaunae,  sod  f  el  to  pare 
aadeleTaud,  ihat  in  comparisoa  wiihii  all  ihe  gntificalicsu  of  uaat  and 
animal  propeoiiif  liak  into  inaipidiij'  and  inuKiiificaDce.  Id  short,  to  the 
phreoologitt,  the  exiiieoce  of  this  fkcaltjr  in  the  mitid,  and  of  esiemai  ob- 
JMla  filled  to  gnlilf  it,  it  one  amoa^numberiM*  inaianees  of  the  bonnd- 
leai  benefieeoce  of  the  Creator  ioward  man ;  for  it  is  a  famltf  pnrelf  of 
eojofment, — one  whoae  sole  nw  is  to  refine,  exatt,  and  ntend,  the  range  of 
our  other  poweti,  lo  confer  oo  lu  higher  tuaccptibilities  of  improTemeat, 
sad  a  keener  relish  for  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  the  aniTerse." 

Let  at  now  eontinae  onr  inqoiry  into  tbe  nalarc  of  man  for  tha 
pnrpoH  of  aucrtaining  from  his  mental  conatilniion  wbat  an  his 
Batura)  wants  and  emotions,  with  a  view  to  a  correct  derivatioB 
of  his  righta.  Oar  loquiry  will  not  be  vain,  for  in  this  country 
tbere  can  be  no  excase  for  the  denial  of  a  single  right  to  any  ba- 
mun  being.  We  hare  but  to  prove  a  right  and  it  may  be  estab- 
lished by  law.  Here  is  encouragement  for  the  investigation  of 
hvman  righta.  We  are  our  own  lawgivers,  and  our  own  tyrants, 
if,  indeed,  tyranny  exist  at  all. 

What  then,  let  us  inquire,  is  the  first  great  natural  want  of  man 
arising  from  the  constitution  of  hip  mind  X    It  ii  the  tociety  of  hit 

The  hermit  restrains  and  perverts  bis  nature.  He  may  escape 
eontrorersy  with  othera,  but  he  makes  wnt  upon  himself.  He 
exists  without  living,  and  dies  while  he  lives  —  for  it  is  the  es- 
sence of  human  life  to  dwell  in  such  a  position,  as  thai  all  the 
facnlties  of  the  understanding  shall  have  full  and  various  em- 
ployment, and  that  all  the  desires  end  emotions  of  our  nature 
shall  have  frequent,  wholesome,  and  barmonions  gratification  and 
exercise. 

Man  it  so  constituted  that  this  cannot  take  place  except  in  gen- 
eral aociety.  Accordingly,  all  tradition  and  history  represent 
man  as  associated  in  some  manner  with  his  fellow-men.  From 
the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time,  in  some  form  or  another, 
under  some  sort  of  league  or  fellowship,  the  various  tribes, 
laeea  and  nations  of  mankind  have  associated  together,  have  ac- 
knowledged some  common  head,  king,  or  government,  or  have 
been  leagued  by  some  compact,  voluntarily  entered  into,  and 
often  enduring  for  centuries,  guarantied  only  by  the  spontaneoua 
and  uuivecaal  feeling  of  an  inward  and  all-abBorbing  desire  of 
man's  nature  for  companionship  with  bis  fellow-man.  This 
arises  not  from  a  calculation  of  greater  security,  nor  from  the 
facilities  which  society  affords  for  pecuniary  gain.  Society 
owes  not  its  origin  to  a  sense  of  fear,  nor  to  the  love  of  money. 
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N'either  of  these  is  ■nfficieat  to  bind  maa  to  soeiety  in  its  worst 
-  forms,  and  at  the  hazard  of  sacrificinft  many  of  bis  dearest  rights 
and  interests.  The  worst  social  condition  he  can  better  endure 
than  solitude.  He  can  bear  the  severest  blow  of  tyranny  rather 
than  banishment  from  the  face  of  roan.  Accordingly,  be  will  en- 
dure the  bitterest  oppression  in  preference  to  the  sweetest  soli- 
tude. It  tiiut  be,  then,  that  for  some  great  cause  society  is  as 
necessary  to  bis  moral  nature  as  food  or  atmospheric  air  is  to  his 
physical  —  that  there  are  many  deep  demands  ofhis  higher  nature 
that  can  only  be  answered  in  the  midst  of  men,  and  which,  un- 
satisfied, leave  such  an  aching  void  in  hla  soul,  that  life  be- 
comea  a  burden  out  of  hyman  society.  And  here  we  beg  to  re- 
peat, that  this  arises  not  from  a  sense  of  fear,  nor  from  the  want 
or  insecurity  of  property,  out  of  society.  You  may  wall  in  the 
solitary  man  so  that  nothing  can  harm  him;  you  may  give  him 
all  of  this  world's  goods  that  he  can  enjoy  in  his  lonely  place, 
and  he  will  pine  away  and  wish  to  die;  for  the  aching  void  ofhis 
nature  is  not  filled,  and  he  yet  needs,  as  the  vital  air  of  heaven, 
the  exhilarating  influences  of  human  society.  These  alone  can 
breathe  into  his  moral  nature  the  breath  of  life.  Sarround  him 
with  men,  and  his  moral  powers,  his  higher  and  nobler  faculties, 
spring  into  activity,  and  he  moves  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
majesty  of  the  noblest  work  of  the  Creator  upon  earth.  How  is 
thial     It  may  be  thus  explained  : 

If  it  can  he  made  to  appear  that  man,  in  the  social  slate,  hath, 
aa  respects  a  large  number  of  his  desires  and  wanti,  as  sure  a 
guaranty  for  their  gratification  as  he  can  possibly  have  out  of  it, 
then  it  follows  that,  as  respects  these,  be  loses  nothing  by  going 
into  society.  If,  moreover,  it  shall  appear  that,  as  to  other  por- 
tions of  his  nature,  he  can  be  better  gratified  in  the  midst  of 
men,  than  as  a  solitary  being,  in  so  far  as  this  portion  of  human- 
ity is  concerned,  he  becomes  a  gainer  by  human  fellowship ;  so 
that,  if  the  case  were  left  here,  we  should  have  shown  that  man 
gains  something,  and  surrefnders  nothing,  in  the  social  state. 
But  if,  in  proceeding  further,  it  can  be  established  that  his  no- 
blest endowments  of  intellect  and  sentiment  cannot  be  exercised 
nor  gratified  in  any  respect,  except  in  (he  midst  of  men,  then  we 
show  a  case  of  moral  necessity,  —  that  the  human  conatitution 
demands  society, — and  we  establish  the  absolute  right  otoMn  to 
dwell  in  the  society  of  his  fellow-men. 

It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  a  few  instances  in  which  the  power* 
of  our  nature  are  aa  well  protected  and  exercised,  —  and  others 
in  which  they  are  better  provided  for  in  society,  than  in  the  soli- 
tary state. 
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1.  The  love  of  life.  Life  is  nfeat  in  society.  Sach  is  the 
suui'a  nature  that  he  will  protect  hia  fellow,  rather  than  do  him 
harm.  Benevolence  prompts  to  lympalhy  and  kind  protection ; 
and  the  Knse  of  juetice  adds  force  and  certainty  to  the  operation 
of  natural  beneficence.  All  history  shows  that  men,  in  society, 
guaranty,  in  some  form,  and  hy  noma  mode  of  action,  the  right 
to  life.  Besides,  in  civilized  life,  where  the  arts  and  sciences 
have  attained  to  any  considerable  advaneement  or  perfectioe, 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  means  of  its  protection  and  safe- 
guard, are  so  abundaat  and  well  applied,  that  a  great  increase  of 
security  and  protection  to  life  is  thereby  a&brded. 

2.  The  means  of  subsisleDee  are  greatly  increased  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  civilized  nations  of  mankind,  by  a  superior  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth,  by  commerce,  mechanical  invention,  and  more 
extended  and  diligent  labor. 

3.  The  desire  of  property  is  held  in  most  sacred  regard  by 
societies  of  men,  its  acquisition  fostered,  and  the  right  to  excla> 
sive  possession  universally  acknowledged.  This  right  is  not 
surrendered  or  abridged,  necessarily,  by  society }  while  the  means 
of  attainment  are  greatly  increased,  by  an  interchange  of  com- 
modities, a  division  of  labor,  .improvement  io  the  arte  and  sci- 
ences, and  intellectual  cultivation  j  and  there  need  be  no  inter- 
ference with  it,  except  for  contributions  for  the  general  good, 
which  in  amount  fall  far  short  of  the  advantages  for  its  acquisi- 
tion and  protection  gained  by  society.  Property  gains  by  socie- 
ty, over  and  above  all  loss  in  contributions  for  the  public  use. 

4.  The  loves  of  the  sexes,  in  all  well-regulated  societies,  are 
protected  by  the  laws,  and  their  sacred  exclusiveness  held  invio- 
Ishle.  In  this  respect,  man  and  woman  are  greatly  elevated  and 
improved  by  their  social  organization  in  civilized  life. 

5.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  love  of  offspring.  The  pa- 
rent's love,  hope,  and  pride,  receive  far  greater  gratification  ia 
society,  than  it  is  possible  for  the  solitary  man  to  enjoy. 

It  thus  appears,  that  these  instinctive  desires  derive  a  greater 
gratification  by  human  fellowship,  than  in  solitude,  and  as  yet 
man  ia  a  gainer  by  communion  with  his  brethren.  A  slight  de- 
gree of  reflection  will  also  show  how  finely  his  nobler  natare  ia 
attuned  to  human  fellowship. 

We  may  concede  that  the  solitary  man  may  exercise  his  rev- 
erence and  awe  —  that  his  wonder  may  be  indulged  —  and  that 
his  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  his  pride,  may  be  gratified  to  some 
extent  io  solitude,  —  yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  a 
decided  advantage  in  all  theae  respects  arising  to  him  from  ex- 
tensive human  intercourse.    But  there  remain  certain  well-de- 
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fined  powers,  sentiments,  and  facohies,  peculiar  to  man,  which 
can  have  no  satisfactory  exercise  out  of  general  lociety. 

1.  "  The  faculty  of  language,"  says  Mr.  Combe,  "  implies  the 
presence  of  intelligent  beings,  with  whom  we  may  communicate 
by  speech."  In  how  many  ways  U  this  medium  of  commnniea- 
ting  ideas  brought  into  reqaisition  amid  the  multitudes  of  men  ; 
from  simple  exclamation,  rising  upward  to  the  accomplished  dia- 
conrse,  the  eloquent  oration,  the  exciting  romance,  the  drsma, 
the  epic  poem,  the  page  of  history  !  What  a  world  of  thought 
and  action  stand  thus  revealed  to  the  human  intellect ! 

2.  Benevolence  demanda  a  wide  field  of  enterprise  and  exer- 
tion. It  enfolds  all  created  beings  in  its  love.  The  more  ex- 
tended its  field  of  action,  the  greater  gratification  flows  from  it. 
It  demands  many  objects  on  which  to  rest  with  kind  sympathy 
and  expansive  love.  It  would  embrace  a  world  of  intelligent  and 
sensitive  beings  in  its  far-reaching  sympathy.  With  what  sweet 
expression  it  adorns  the  human  coantenance !  How  doth  it  exalt 
that  noble  brow,  and  light  up  the  features  with  an  expression  of 
love  and  tenderness,  which  makes  it  the  welcome  visitant  of  the 
cottage  and  the  palace  —  of  the  abode  of  aufierin;  and  distress, 
as  well  ■•  the  scene  of  happiness  and  joy  !  Give  place  among 
men  for  this  gentle  visitant  —  this  minister  of  mercy  —  and 
bright  radiance  of  the  divinity  among  the  dwellers  upon  the 
etrth.  Benevolence  demands  the  society  of  men,  to  rejoice  in 
their  joy,  to  sorrow  in  their  griefs,  to  cheer  the  desponding,  and 
to  shed  her  radiant  smile  of  love  and  tenderness  upon  all  the 
sensitive  creation.  It  has,  in  its  very  nature,  express  relation  to 
surrounding  life,  intelligence,  and  sensibility.  - 

3.  Man'a  sense  of  justice  —  the  greal  monitor  of  the  human 
mind,  for  ever  prompting  the  inner  man  "  to  do  unto  another  aa 
he  would  that  others  should  do  unto  him"  —  uttering  the  eternal 
mle  of  equity  and  right,  —  demands  also  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
men  —  in  tbe  midst  of  human  and  moral  action  {  of  which  it  is 
the  great  and  impartial  umpire.  Admit  a  senee  of  justice,  burn- 
ing for  action,  "  springing  eternal  in  the  human  mind,"  having 
no  other  office  than  to  prompt  man  to  do  right  to  his  fellow-men, 
and  yet  auppose  that  his  superior  nature  can  be  indulged  and  ex- 
ercised out  of  society  !  This  is  the  sovereign  power  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  most  unyielding  of  any ;  it  rewards  with  a  higher 
sanction,  it  punishes  with  a  deeper  agony,  than  any  earthly  tribn- 
nal.  It  never  slumbers  —  never  diea.  Without  this  sense  of 
right,  man  would  be  unfit  for  human  society.  With  it  he  is  inea- 
pable  of  enduring  solitude.  It  demands  human  conduct  upon  t  , 
which  to  decide.    It  has  no  aphere  of  action  in  solitude.  o 
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Hr.  Combe,  in  bis  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  ny a,  that  "  neither 
benerolence,  which  delightt  in  nniverMi  happioeM  —  nor  love  of 
approbation,  whoie  gratification  is  tbe  applause  and  good  opinion 
of  others  —  oor  veneration,  which  gives  a  tendency  to  respect 
add  yield  obedience  to  superiors  —  nor  conscientiousness,  which 
holds  the  balance  wherein  the  rights  of  competing  parties  are 
weighed  —  has  full  scope  and  a  sufficiently  wide  sphere  of  action. 
Except  in  general  society,  the  domestic  circle  is  too  contracted 
for  the  purpose." 

And  again ;  "  The  facnlties  of  caasslity  and  eomperiKon,  which 
are  the  fountains  of  reasoning,  imply  onr  co-ezislence  with  other 
intellectual  beinge,  with  whose  perceptions  and  experience  we 
may  compare  our  own.  Without  combination,  what  advance  could 
be  made  in  science,  art,  or  manufactures  \  As  food  is  related  to 
hunger,  as  light  to  the  sense  of  vision,  so  is  society  adapted  te 
the  social  faculties  of  man.  Tbe  presence  of  human  beings  is 
indispensable  to  tbe  gratification  and  excitement  of  onr  mental 
powers  in  general.  What  a  void  and  craving  is  experienced  by 
those  who  are  cut  off  from  communication  with  their  fellows  I" 

If,  then,  the  social  state  is  necessary  to  the  development  and 
exercise  of  man's  morsl  and  intellectusl  nature,  is  it  not  absurd 
to  suppose  that  he  cannoc  live  in  society  without  snrrenderiag  a 
portion  of  his  natural  rights  1  If  society  is  his  greatest  want,  is 
it  possible  that  this  demand  of  his  nature  cannot  be  answered 
without  denying  him  the  proper  gratification  of  some  of  his  it- 
maining  wants  1  Has  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  so  poorly  exe- 
euted  his  plan,  that  one  part  defeats  another  1  Has  lafinita 
Beneficence  implanted  in  the  same  mind  various  ardent  desires, 
the  denial  of  any  one  of  which  will  render  man  unhappy,  and  yet 
ordained  that  one  natUTsI  want  shall  be  gratified  by  the  denial  at 
another  1  — that  man  must  elect  which  of  all  the  craving  de- 
sires of  his  nature  he  will  indulge,  and  which  he  will  restrain, 
and  as  be  chooses,  he  shall  live  in  society  or  out  of  it  1  —  and 
take  which  he  pleases,  society  or  solitude,  certain  parts  of  his 
craving  nature  shall  remain  for  ever  unsatisfied  1  Absurd  and 
impious  thought !  Man's  whole  nature  may  be  gratified,  so  that 
the  harmony  of  its  powers  be  not  distnrbed,  —  and  government 
cannot  demand  the  surrender  of  a  single  right  as  a  condition  of 
man's  existence  in  tbe  social  state.  The  moraliil  can  easily  show 
how  the  enlightened  intellect  and  moral  emotions,  controlling 
and  regulating  the  passions,  may  present  a  man  >n  tbe  full  enjoy- 
ment and  exercise  of  his  nature,  and  yet  a  blamelesa  man.  Let 
it  suffice  for  me  to  show,  that  human  legislators  cannot,  wtthoKt 
ai)  infringement  of  human  rights,  deny  to  man  the  bealthfol  aad 
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bamonioiiB  exercise  of  all  his  intellectual  powen,  einee  this  ez- 
erciie  is  neceBsaiy  to  human  happiness. 

It  has  been  a  faTorite  doctrine  that  the  individnal  sebstantiallf 
bargains  with  society  upon  beeotniag  a  member  of  it,  by  surren- 
dering a  portion  of  his  natural  rights  for  certain  acquired  rights 
or  advantages,  which  ihe  laws  of  gOTerament  may  confer.  This 
doctrine  has  never  to  oui  knowledge  been  well  defined ;  but  it  is 
broadly  asserted  in  most  of  our  treatises  apon  fundamental  law. 
This  is  the  apology  of  tyranny  for  its  usurpation  of  hamao 
rights.  It  admits  the  deprivation  of  rights  which  it  causes,  but 
points  yon  to  certain  benefits  conferred  by  the  law  as  a  remnne- 
ration  for  your  loss. 

Government  here  has  all  the  advantage.  What  proper  benefit 
it  assumes  to  confer,  you  had  a  right  to  before.  So  that  in  fact, 
the  supposed  legal  benefit  it  but  your  nataral  right,  and  you 
thus  retain  one  right  s*  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  another. 
But  tyranny  cannot  be  sastained  without  fraud  as  its  ally ;  and 
this  is  one  of  her  most  subtle  pretences.  I<et  ns  close  this  door 
to  tyranny.  Let  us  prove  that  nature  confers  all  rights ;  and 
that  the  only  business  of  the  law  is  to  protect  them. 

How  can  an  individual  treat  with  government  on  such  terms 
as  will  ensure  an  equitable  arrangement  between  them  1  It  is 
the  lamb  bargaining  with  the  lion,  and  the  only  question  is, 
whether  the  former  shall  be  devoured  all  at  once  or  only  by 
piece-meal. 

The  moment  we  admit  the  principle  that  one  natural  right 
miist  necessarily  be  surrendered  under  government  as  the  price 
of  protection  to  another,  we  open  the  door  to  fraud  and  force. 
Subtle  tyranny  will  cheat  us,  and  brutal  tyranny  will  compel 
OS  to  surrender  the  rights  of  humanity.  Success  will  embold. 
en  the  coward  in  his  encroachments  {  and  timid  acquiescence 
will  aggravate  the  demands  of  the  bold  usurper. 

Let  our  appeal  be  to  the  natural  laws.  Without  this  found- 
atioa  all  buman  laws  are  alike  good  or  bad,  just  or  unjust, 
as  human  caprice,  whim,  or  selfishness,  may  declare.  Let  us 
hold  on  to  oar  humanity.  The  social  state  emanates  from  our 
proper  nature,  and  must  not  contradict  or  wrong  it.  There 
need  be  no  war  between  society  snd  the  individual  man ;  and 
tyranny  alone  declares  it.  There  is  fraud  or  force  defeating 
the  great  law  of  nature  in  every  case  of  a  surrender  of  human 
rigfata  under  human  government. 

Who  can  rise  superior  to  the  kws  of  the  Creator,  and  dic- 
tate the  surrender  of  a  single  human   right  1    A  king  \    And 
why  a  kingi    He  is  not  the  product  of  nature,  bat  is  amon-KH^Ic 
ster  bom  of  ignorance   and  weak  submission.    A  parliament  1 
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What  doih  m  pwliamenl  properly  icprcBCiit  but  th«  gsnaiDa 
rights  of  hnmanity  1  Thoie  rigbts  give  birth  to  the  parlioineDt, 
and  by  blotting  tii«m  out,  it  would  extinguish  itself  for  ever 
A  surreader  of  haman  rights!  Who  stands  up  before  mnn  and 
Heareo  to  receive  the  dreadful  aacrilice  1  A  man  1  He  dare 
not  at  man  attempt  the  rash  and  wicked  deed.  But  gorernmcDi 
—  gOMriMieR' —  may  swallow  up  all  rights  I  And  wbsi  it 
l^vemment  in  its  very  nature,  bat  the  instrument  adopted  by 
mankind  for  the  declaration  and  defence  of  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity % 

This  inquiry  we  will  attempt  to  answer  in  another  article. 


WILD  FRANK'S  RETURN. 

BT  WALTSB  wniTMAH. 


As  the  sun,  one  August  day  some  fifty  years  ago,  had  jait 
passed  the  meridian  of  a  country-town  in  the  eastern  section  of 
Long-Island,*  a  single  traveller  came  up  to  the  quaint,  low-roofed 
village -tavern,  opened  its  half-door,  and  entered  the  commoa 
room.  DuBt  coveied  the  clothes  of  the  wayfarer,  and  his  brow 
was  moist  with  sweat.  He  trod  with  a  lagging,  weary  pace ; 
though  his  form  and  features  told  of  an  age  not  more  than  nine- 
teen  or  twenty  years.  Over  one  shoulder  was  slung  a  sailor's 
jacket,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  little  bundle.  Sitting  down 
on  a  rude  bench,  he  told  a  female  who  made  her  appearance  be- 
hind the  bar,  that  he  would  have  a  glass  of  brandy  and  sugar. 
He  took  off  tbe  liquor  at  a  draught ;  after  which  he  lit  and  began 
to  smoke  a  cigar,  with  which  he  supplied  himself  from  his  pocket 
—  stretching  out  one  leg,  and  leaning  hia  elbow  down  on  the 
bench,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  takes  an  indolent  lounge. 

"Do  you  know  one  Richard  Hall  that  lives  somewhere  here 
among  youl"  said  he. 

"Mr.  Hall's  is  down  the  lane  that  turns  off  by  that  big  locust- 
tree,"  answered  the  woman,  pointing  to  the  direction  through  the 
open  door ;  "  it 's  about  half  a  mile  from  here  to  his  houso." 


*  The  DiBin  incidenls  of  thii  and  another  alary,  "  Dealb  in  the  Sebool-RooB^" 
contributed  by  tbe  Bsme  nriler  lo  a  preceding  number  of  the  Demoentic  Renew, 
were  of  aeta&l  oeeurrence ;  aod  ia  the  native  town  of  the  aalbar,  tbe  rdstioa  af 
ttcB  o&cm  beguiles  the  farmer's  wialn-firiaide.  ,  . 
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The  youth,  for  ft  minute  or  two,  ■paSti  the  ■mok«  friHn  his 
mouth  very  leiauTely  ia  ailence.  Hit  manner  had  an  air  of  va- 
cant ee If- sufficiency,  rather  Btrange  in  one  of  so  few  years. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Hall,"  be  said,  at  length.  "  Here  'a  a  silTcr 
sixpence  for  any  one  who  'U  carry  a  measa^  to  hiro." 

"The  boys  are  all  away.  —  It's  hut  a  riiort  walk,  and  your 
limhs  are  young,"  replied  the  female,  who  was  not  altogether 
pleased  with  the  easy  way  of  making  himself  at  home,  wbJoh 
marked  her  shabby-looking  customer. 

That  individual,  however,  seemed  to  give  small  attention  to 
the  hint,  but  leaned  and  pufled  his  cigar-amoke  aa  leianrely  oi 
before. 

"  Unless,"  continued  the  woman,  catching  a  second  glance  at 
the  sixpence ;  "  unless  old  Joe  is  at  the  stable,  as  he 's  very  Uk»- 
ly  to  be.  I  '11  go  and  find  out  for  yon."  And  she  pushed  c^en 
a  door  at  hei  back,  steppmg  tbrongh  on  adjoining  room  into  a 
yard,  whence  her  voice  was  the  next  moment  heard  ealling 
the  person  she  had  mentioned,  in  accents  by  no  means  remarka- 
ble foi  their  melody  or  softness. 

Her  search  was  successfuL  She  soon  returned  with  him  who 
was  to  act  as  meesenger  —  a  little,  withered,  ragged  old  man,  a 
hanger-on  there,  whoie  unabaven  face  told  plainly  enough  the 
story  of  his  intemperate  habits  —  those  deeply-seated  habits,  now 
too  late  to  be  uprooted  —  that  would  ere  long  lay  him  in  a  drunk* 
ard's  grave.  The  young  man  informed  him  what  the  required 
service  wss,  and  promised  him  the  reward  as  soon  as  he  ahould 
return. 

"  Tell  Richard  Hall  that  1  'm  going  on  to  his  father's  house  this 
afternoon.  If  he  asks  who  it  is  that  wishes  him  here,  say  the 
person  sent  no  name,"  said  the  stranger,  sitting  up  from  hit  in- 
dolent posture,  aa  the  feet  of  old  Joe  were  about  leaving  the 
door-stone,  and  his  bleared  eyes  turned  to  catch  the  last  sentence 
of  the  mandate. 

"  And  yet,  perhaps  yon  may  as  well,''  added  the  youth,  com- 
muning  a  moment  with  himself:  "  you  may  tell  him  his  brother 
Frank,  Wild  Frank,  it  is,  who  wishes  him  to  come."  The  old 
man  departed  on  his  errand,  and  he  who  called  himself  Wild 
Frank  tossed  bia  nearly  amoked  cigar  out  of  the  window,  and 
folded  his  arms  in  thought. 

No  better  place  than  tbis,  probably,  will  occur  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  some  former  events  in  the  liftf  of  the  young  stranger 
resting  and  waiting  at  the  village  inn.  Fifteen  miles  enat  of  that 
inn  lived  a  farmer  named  Hall,  a  man  of  good  repute,  wall  off  in 
the  world,  and  head  of  a  large  family.     He  waa  fond  of  gab—; 
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Tcqaired  all  hi*  bojra  to  labor  in  proportion  to  their  age, — and 
hia  rigbt-hand  man,  if  he  might  not  be  called  favorite,  wa*  hb 
eldest  son  Richard.  This  eldest  son,  an  industrioas,  sober-faced 
foong  fellow,  was  invested  by  his  father  with  the  powers  of  sec- 
ond in  command ;  and  as  strict  end  swift  obedience  was  a  prime 
tenet  in  the  farmer's  domestic  government,  the  childreo  all  qui- 
etly Bubmitted  to  their  brother's  sway  —  all  but  one,  and  that  one 
waa  Frank.  The  farmer's  wife  was  a  cjuiet  woman,  in  rather 
tender  health ;  and  though  for  all  her  ofispring  the  bad  a  mother's 
love,  Frank's  kiss  ever  seemed  sweeteat  to  her  lipa.  She  loved 
him  more  than  the  rest  —  perhaps,  as  in  a  hnndred  similar  install* 
ces,  for  his  being  so  often  at  fanlt,  and  so  often  blamed.  In 
truth,  however,  he  seldom  received  more  blame  than  he  deserved, 
for  he  was  a  capricious,  high-tempered  lad,  end  up  to  all  kinds 
of  mischief.  From  these  traits,  he  was  known  in  the  neighbor- 
hood by  the  name  of  Wild  Frank. 

Among  the  farmer's  stock  there  waa  a  fine  young  blood  mare 
—  a  beautiful  creature,  large  and  graceful,  with  eyes  like  darb- 
hned  jewels,  and  her  color  that  of  the  deep  night.  It  bein^  a 
cnstom  of  the  fanner  to  let  each  of  his  boys  have  something 
about  the  farm  that  they  could  call  their  own,  and  take  care 
of  as  such.  Black  Nell,  for  so  the  mare  was  called,  had  somehow 
or  other  fallen  to  Frank's  share.  He  was  very  proud  of  her,  and 
thought  aa  much  of  her  comfort  as  his  own.  The  elder  brother, 
however,  saw  fit  to  claim  for  himself,  -and  seveml  times  to  exer- 
cise a  privilege  of  managing  and  using  Black  Nell,  notwithstand- 
ing what  Frank  considered  his  prerogative.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  a  hot  dispute  arose,  and,  after  much  angry  blood,  it 
was  referred  to  the  farmer  for  settlement.  He  decided  in  favor 
of  Richard,  and  added  a  harsh  lecture  to  his  other  son.  The 
farmer  was  really  unjust ;  and  Wild  Frank's  face  paled  with  rage 
and  mortification.  That  furious  temper  which  he  had  never  beea 
taught  to  curb,  now  swelled  like  an  overflowing  torrent.  With 
difficulty  restraining  the  exhibition  of  hii  pasaions,  as  soon  aa  he 
got  by  himself  he  swore  that  not  another  sun  should  roll  by  and 
find  him  under  that  roof.  In  the  night  he  silently  rose,  and,  tam- 
ing his  back  on  what  he  thought  an  inhospitable  home,  in  mood 
in  which  child  should  never  leave  the  parental  roof,  bent  his 
steps  toward  the  city. 

It  may  weU  be  imagined  that  alarm  and  grief  pervaded  the 
whole  of  the  family,  od  discovering  Frank's  departure.  And  as 
week  after  week  melted  away  and  brought  do  tidings  of  him,  his 
poor  mother's  heart  grew  wearier  and  wearier.  She  spoke  not 
much,  but  vras  evidently  sick  in  spirit    Nearly  two  years  had 
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clapud,  when  ahoat  a  week  before  the  incidents  *t  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Btory,  the  farmeT'a  fnmiljr  were  joyfully  sur- 
prised by  receiving  a  letter  from  the  long  absent  son.  He  bad 
been  to  sea,  and  was  then  in  New- York,  «t  which  port  his  Tessel 
was  just  arrived.  He  wrote  in  a  gay  strain  i  appeared  to  have 
lost  thk  angry  feeling  which  caused  bis  flight  from  homej  and 
said  he  heard  in  the  city  that  Richard  had  married,  and  settled 
several  miles  from  home,  where  he  wished  him  all  good  luck  and 
happiness.  Wild  Frank  wound  up  his  letter  by  promising,  as 
soon  as  he  could  get  through  the  imperative  business  of  his  ship, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  home  and  native  place.  On  Tuesday  of  the 
succeeding  week,  he  said,  be  would  be  with  them. 

Within  half  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  Old  Joe,  the  form 
of  that  ancient  personage  was  seen  slowly  wheeling  round  the 
locDSt-tree  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  accompanied  by  a  atout  young 
man  in  primitive  homespun  apparel.  The  meeting  between  Wild 
Frank  and  his  brother  Richard  was  hardly  of  that  kind  which 
generally  takes  place  between  persons  so  closely  related  ;  neither 
could  it  be  called  distant  or  cool.  Richard  pressed  his  brother 
to  go  with  him  to  the  farm-house,  and  refresh  and  repose  him- 
self for  some  hours  at  least,  but  Frank  declined. 

"  They  will  all  expect  me  at  home  this  afternoon,"  he  said, 
"I  wrote  to  them  I  would  he  there  to-day." 

"  But  you  must  be  very  tired,  Frank,"  rejoined  the  other ; 
"  won't  you  let  some  of  us  harness  up  and  carry  yon  1  Or  if 
yon  like —  "  he  stopped  a  moment,  and  a  trifling  suffusion  spread 
over  bis  face  ;  "  if  you  like,  I'll  put  the  saddle  on  Black  Nell  — 
she  *a  here  at  my  place  now,  and  yon  can  ride  home  like  a  lord.'* 

Frank's  face  colored  a  little,  too.  He  paused  for  a  moment  in 
thought  —  he  was  really  foot-sore,  and  exhausted  with  bis  jour- 
ney that  hot  day,  —  so  he  accepted  his  brother's  offer. 

"  You  know  the  speed  of  Nell  as  well  as  I,"  said  Richard ; 
"  I'll  warrant  when  I  bring  her  here  you'll  say  she's  In  as  good 
order  as  ever."  So  telling  him  to  amuse  himself  for  a  few  min- 
ntCB  as  well  as  be  could,  Richard  left  the  tavern. 

Could  it  be  that  Black  Nell  knew  her  old  master  1  She  neighed, 
and  rubbed  her  nose  on  his  shoulder  ;  and  as  he  put  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup  and  rose  on  her  back,  it  waa  evident  that  they  were 
both  highly  pleased  with  their  meeting.  Bidding  his  brother 
farewell,  and  not  forgetting  Old  Joe,  the  young  man  set  forth  on 
hia  journey  for  his  father's  house.  As  he  left  the  village  behind, 
snd  came  upon  the  long,  monotonous  rosd  before  him,  bis  miod 
began  to  meditate  on  the  reception  he  should  meet  with.  He 
thought  on  the  circumatancea  of  his  leaving  home ;    and  hs 
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thought,  too,  on  hi§  coarse  of  life,  how  it  was  being  fritlerei 
Bway  and  lost.  Very  gentle  influences  come  over  Wild  Frank's 
mind  then,  for  he  yearned  to  show  his  parents  that  he  was  sorry 
for  the  trouble  he  had  cost  them.  He  blamed  himself  for  his 
former  follies,  and  even  felt  remorse  that  he  had  not  acted  more 
kindly  to  Richard  and  gone  to  his  house.  Oh,  it  had  been  a  mi 
mistake  of  the  farmer  that  he  did  not  teach  his  children  to  lore 
one  another.  It  was  a  foolish  thing  that  he  prided  hitoself  on,  of 
governing  his  little  flock  well,  when  sweet  aSection,  gentle  for- 
bearance, and  brotherly  faith,  were  almost  unknown  among  them. 

The  day  was  now  advanced,  though  the  heat  poured  down  with 
a  strength  little  less  oppressive  than  at  noon.  Frank  had  accom- 
plished the  greater  part  of  his  journey ;  he  was  within  three 
miles  of  his  home.  The  road  here  led  over  a  high,  tiresome 
bill,  and  he  determined  to  stop  on  the  top  of  it  snd  rest  himself, 
as  well  as  give  the  animal  he  rode  a  few  minutes'  breath.  How 
well  he  knew  the  place!  And  that  mighty  oak,  standing  just  out- 
side the  fence  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  often  had  he  re- 
posed under  its  shade.  It  would  be  pleasant  for  a  few  minutes  to 
Stretch  his  limbs  there  again  as  of  old,  he  thought  to  himself} 
and  he  dismounted  from  the  saddle  and  led  Black  Nell  under  the 
tree.  Mindful  of  the  comfort  of  his  favorite,  be  took  from  his 
little  bundle,  which  he  had  strapped  behind  him  on  the  mare's 
back,  a  piece  of  small,  strong  cord,  four  or  five  yards  in  length, 
which  he  tied  to  the  bridle,  and  wound  and  tied  the  other  end,  for 
security,  round  his  own  wrist;  then  throwing  himself  at  full 
length  upon  the  ground,  Black  Nell  was  at  liberty  to  graze 
around  him,  without  danger  of  straying  away. 

It  was  a  calm  scene,  and  a  pleasant.  There  was  no  rode 
sound  —  hardly  even  a  chirping  insect  —  to  break  the  sleepy  sj- 
lence  of  the  place.  The  atmosphere  had  a  dim,  hazy  cast,  and 
was  impregnated  with  overpowering  heat.  The  young  man  lay 
there  roinuie  after  minute,  as  time  glided  away  unnoticed ;  for 
he  was  very  tired,  and  his  repose  was  sweet  to  him.  Occasion- 
ally he  raised  himself  and  cast  a  listless  look  at  the  distant  land- 
•cape,  veiled  as  it  was  by  the  slight  mist.  At  length  his  repose 
was  without  such  interruptions.  His  eyes  closed,  and  thoagh  at 
first  they  opened  languidly  again  at  intervals,  after  a  while  they 
shut  altogether.  Could  it  be  that  he  slept  1  It  was  so,  indeed. 
Tielding  to  the  drowsy  influences  about  him,  and  to  his  prolonged 
weariness,  he  bad  fallen  into  a  deep,  sound  si nmber.  Thnahe 
lay ;  and  Black  Nell,  the  original  cause  of  his  departnie  from 
his  home  —  by  a  singular  fatality  the  companion  ofhiarettim  — 
quietly  cxopped  the  gross  at  hie  side. 
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An  hour  nenily  pasmd  away,  and  yet  the  yonn^  inan  slept  on. 
The  light  Bad  heat  were  not  glaring  now :  a  change  had  come 
over  the  aspect  of  the  scene.  There  were  signs  of  one  of  those 
sudden  thandei-BtDrma  that  in  our  dinoate  Bpring  up  and  pass  over 
so  quickly  and  so  terribly.  Massee  of  vapor  loomed  up  in  the 
horizoD,  and  a  dark  shadow  settled  on  the  woods  and  fields.  The 
leaves  of  the  great  oak  rustled  together  over  the  youth's  head. 
Glouda  flitted  swiftly  in  the  sky,  like  bodies  of  armed  men  coming 
tip  to  battle  at  the  call  of  their  leader's  trumpet.  A  thick  rain- 
drop fell  now  and  then,  while  occasionally  hoarse  mutteringa  ot 
thunder  sounded  in  the  distance :  yet  the  slumberer  was  not 
aroused.  Lo !  thus  in  the  world  you  may  see  men  steeped  in 
lethargy  while  a  mightier  tempest  gathers  over  them.  Even  as 
the  floods  are  about  to  burst  —  as  the  warning  caution  is  sent 
forth,  they  close  their  eyes,  and  dreatai  idly,  and  smile  while  thy y 
dream.  Many  a  throned  potentate,  many  a  proud  king  with  hit 
golden  crown,  will  start  wildly  in  the  midst  of  the  thundeicrash, 
and  the  bright  glaring  of  the  storm,  and  wonder  that  he  saw  it 
not  when  it  was  coming.  > 

It  was  strange  that  the  yonng  man  did  not  awake.  Perhaps  his 
ocean-life  had  taught  him  to  rest  nndiaturbed  amid  the  jarring  of 
elements.  The  storm  was  now  coming  on  in  its  fury.  Black 
Nell  had  ceased  grazing,  and  stood  by  her  sleeping  master  with 
ears  erect,  and  her  long  mane  and  tail  waving  in  the  wind.  It 
seemed  quite  dark,  so  heavy  were  the  clouds.  The  blast  came 
Bweepingly,  the  lightning  flashed,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrenU. 
Crash  after  crash  of  thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  solid  earth. 
And  Black  Nell,  she  stood  now,  an  image  of  beautiful  terror, 
with  her  fore  feet  thrust  out,  her  neck  arched,  and  her  eyes  glit- 
tering balls  of  fear.  At  length,  after  a  dazzling  and  lurid  glare, 
there  cam;  a  peal  —  a  deafening  crash — as  if  the  great  axle  was 
rent ;  it  seemed  to  shiver  the  very  central  foundationa,  and  every 
object  appeared  reeling  like  a  drunken  man.  Ood  of  Spirits  I 
the  startled  mare  sprang  off  like  s  ship  in  an  ocean-slorm  —  her 
eyes  were  blinded  with  terror  —  she  dashed  madly  down  the 
hilt,  and  plunge  after  plunge,  —  far,  far  away,  —  swid  as  an  ar- 
row, —  dragging  the  hapless  body  of  the  sleeper  behind  her. 

In  the  low,  old-fashioned  dwelling  of  the  farmer  there  was  a 
large  family  group,  The  men  and  boys  had  gathered  under  shel- 
ter at  the  approach  of  the  storm ;  and  the  subject  of  their  talk 
was  the  return  of  the  long  absent  son.  The  mother  spoke  of 
him,  too,  and  her  eyes  brightened  with  pleasure  as  she  spoke. 
She  had  made  all  the  little  domestic  preparations  —  cooked  hU  . 
favorite  dishes — and  arranged  for  him  his  own  bed,  u  iu  ow^'~^8 
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old  piMe.  Ai  the  tempeit  vas  at  its  fury  tbey  discnsaed  ths 
probability  of  hie  getting  BOatced  by  it ;  and  the  prorident  daro«' 
had  already  aelected  aome  dry  garments  for  a  change.  Bat  the 
tain  waa  aoon  over,  and  nature  smiled  again  in  her  invigorated 
beaaty.  The  aim  shone  oat  as  it  waa  dipping  in  the  west 
Dropg  aparkled  oq  the  leaf'tips,  —  coolness  and  clearness  were  m 
the  air. 

The  clattering  of  a  horee'e  hoofa  came  to  the  ears  of  thoM 
who  were  gathered  there.  It  woa  on  the  other  side  of  the  home 
diat  the  wagon  road  led ;  and  they  opened  the  door  and  rashed 
throngh  the  adjoining  room  to  the  porch.  What  a  sight  it  was 
that  net  them  there !  Black  Nell  «tood  a  few  feet  from  the  door, 
with  her  neck  crouched  down ;  she  drew  her  breath  long  and 
deep,  and  vapor  rose  from  every  part  of  her  reeking  body.  And 
with  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  mouths  agape  in  stn- 
pifying  terror,  they  beheld  on  the  ground  near  her  a  mangled, 
hideous  mass — the  rough  semblance  of  a  human  form  — all  bat- 
tered, and  cut,  and  bloody.  Attached  to  it  was  the  fatal  cord, 
dabbled  over  with  gore.  Fearful  and  sickening  was  the  object 
And  as  the  mother  gazed  —  for  she  could  not  withdraw  her 
•yes — and  the  appalling  truth  came  upon  her  mind,  she  sank 
dowa  without  ohrick  or  utterance,  into  a  deep,  deathly  swoon. 


ASHES  OF  ROSES. 


*Ta  noon  —the  little  shepherdess  dotb  waich  ber  floek  at  play. 
And  thanks  the  gladsome  summer  for  its  best  and  brightest  day; 
From  time  to  time  her  happy  thoughts  in  simple  song  she  wetres, 
And  twines  from  out  her  liny  hands  her  garlaod  of  green  leaver 

Aroond  the  still  and  sunny  nie  the  mmtDiBUs  bleak  arise, 
And  the  little  maiden  lifts  to  them  her  deep  and  earaest  eyes, — 
As  sweet  among  those  giant  hills  lieth  that  valley  lao^ 
So  but  thou,  gmtlest  one,  among  thy  ruder  brethren  grown. 

How  green  the  grata  is  growing,  and  ibe  flow^ra  bow  bright  they  UoobI 
Tbe  stream  shall  be  my  looking-^ass,  the  dell  my  tiring-rootA, — 
And  yon,  amid  the  mouatains,  where  my  eye  cannot  see. 
Oh,  is'tbere  not  a  winsome  yonth  who  kindly  thinks  trf'  me  1 

And  now  across  the  noonlide-sky  a  cloud  its  shadow  fliogi,  ■ 

Still  in  the  gtadnese  of  her  heart  the  litde  maiden  aii^  '^  ^  ^^  '^' 
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A  wng  of  pUindrfl  iiulody,  >i  taag  of  oUcD-timv, 
.  While  totHy  to  bar  Toka  keeps  tune  (he  distant  TitlBg»«hime. 

But  now  from  oat  the  dark  thick  dond  the  leiopest'i  might  hath  nut 
Leape  the  wild  lightniog,  aod  the  lODg  upui  her  lip  is  hushed, — 
She  throws  back  her  bright  tresses,  for  the  air  is  close  aod  warm, 
Aod  lo^  with  quiet  rapture  od  the  gtory  <^  the  storin. 

Then  from  the  darkness  of  the  skies  a  Toice  of  terror  spake, 
And  to  its  fearful  tneSEage  bade  the  moohiaiu  echoes  wake, — 
Another  and  a  louder  crash,  more  fearftil  than  the  rest !  — 
The  maiden  beat  her  bead,  and  daaped  her  huds  npoo  her  breast. 

Aoolber!  — and  she  raised  the  lostroui  beauty  of  her  ejt. 
And  itsiteadfast  look  said— "Father,  I  do  not  fear  to  die !" 
Another  !  —  and  with  gentlest  ugh,  with  sofiest  word  of  payw. 
The  child  had  breathed  bet  happjr  soul  upon  the  summer  air. 

And  from  tbe  taountain's  rugged  breast  there  burst  a  wailins  wild, 
The;  sang  their  own  rude  lullaby,  and  soirowed  o'er  their  i^itd  J 
But  deep  Irom  out  their  etioag  holds  a  sadder  7oiee  shall  come. 
When  the  sweet  blighted  flower  is  borne  onto  her  silent  home. 

The  anger  of  the  storm  is  spent  —  *  tis  sunshine  on  the  plain. 

It  plafs  around  the  form  of  her  it  may  not  warm  again ; 

And  what,  of  all  it  looks  upon,  halh  such  a  tender  grace, 

As  that  &ir  head  laid  low  for  aye,  and  that  sweet  upturned  bca ! 

Sweet  Uarian,  the  flowers  shall  mourn  the  playmate  of  their  love, 
The  trees  shall  miss  chy  music,  and  the  siof^en  of  the  grore. 
Thy  parents  weep  as  parents  weep  ~  and  &om  one  heart  this  day 
With  its  unlooked  for  bitterness  shall  never  pass  away. 

In  mute  sorprise  and  wonderment,  thy  Bock  aronnd  thee  stand, 
They  miss  tbe  cheering  of  thy  roice,  (he  guiding  of  thy  hand, 
While  thou  art  hid  within  the  arms,  and  shielded  in  the  breast, 
Of  Him  who  leads  His  tender  Iambs  in  the  green  flelds  of  tesL 

Tet  sorely  should  the  parent's  Toice  be  welcome  to  the  child, 
Whether  it  oome  at  noon  or  night,  in  gentle  tones  or  wild, — 
And,  I,  oh  Father,  whan  Thy  will  shall  call  my  sonl  away. 
Hay  I  aa  calmly  hear  Thy  word — u  pladdly  obey  I 
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»T  TSB  ADTBOB  OF   "  THB  BEOTHBKS,"  "  CROKWBLL,"  M. 

Teeox  ia  ■  little  bo*telrl«  in  the  village  of  Meik  Braine,  wbicli 
b«art  the  mKcks  to  this  day  of  the  moat  extreme  antiquity ;  and 
which,  if  it  be  not  the  nme  that  offered  hoepitality  to  traTellen 
in  the  days  of  Philip  Auguatua  —  tboae  glorious  daya  of  old 
knight-ernntry  !  —  occuptea  at  leaat  the  same  position,  and  dia- 
chargea  the  aame  fuoctiona  now,  as  did  its  scarcely  ruder  proto- 
type long  centuriea  ago. 

It  was,  at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  a  wretched  clay-bnilt 
hut,  with  UBglazed  latticea ;  a  ragged  porch  of  old  worm-eaten 
timber ;  m  bush,  or  dry  branch,  rather,  over  the  door ;  and  a  bro- 
ken flagon  suspended  from  a  pole  at  the  gable,  to  indicate  to  pas- 
sers-by the  character  of  the  tenement.  UniDvitiog,  however,  at 
was  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and  unpromising  of  belter  cheer 
within,  so  rude  were  the  accommodations  of  the  age,  and  (O 
direatening  the  aspect  of  the  evening  —  for  it  was  autumn,  and 
the  equinoctial  stonn,  which  had  for  some  time  past  been  brew- 
ing, seemed  now  aboat  to  burst  in  earnest  —  that  an  exelamatioa 
of  pleasure  row  to  the  lips  of  the  leader  of  a  little  party  of 
horse,  as  he  drew  in  his  bridle  at  the  door,  and  shouted  for  die 
hostler. 

He  was  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  of  some  six  or  eight-and-thirty 
years,  with  a  bold,  manly  countenance,  sun-burnt  and  darkened 
by  exposure  to  all  weathers ;  a  full,  well-opened  eye,  of  a  bright 
sparkling  blue,  and  a  quantity  of  close-curled  auburn  locks  clat- 
tering round  his  temples.  His  beard  and  moustaches -~  for  he 
wore  both  —  were  considerable  darker  than  his  hair;  but  tht 
latter  were  so  small  and  closely  trimmed,  as  to  detract  nothiag 
from  the  eSect  of  bis  well-cut  firm  mouth,  which,  with  hia  ample 
brow,  was  decidedly  the  finest  feature  of  bis  face.  His  drett 
was  the  superb  attire  of  a  baron  of  that  day  in  hie  complete  wa^ 
harness,  except  that  he  wore  on  his  head  only  a  low  cap  of  black 
velvet,  trimmed  round  the  brim  with  ermine,  while  bis  catqse 
was  snspended  from  the  saddle-bow  of  his  principal  attendant. 
He  was,  then,  ehentbed  from  the  throat  downward,  in  panoply  of 
plated  Milaa  steel,  polished  till  it  glanced  to  every  beam  of  light 
like  a  Venetian  mirror;  —  yet  it  glanced  not  with  the  cold  lustre 
of  plain  burnished  iron ;  for,  in  the  tempering  of  the  metal,  it 
had  been  wrought  to  a  rich  purplish  blue,  resembling  not  a  little- 
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the  finest  modern  enamel,  and  was  moreovei  entailed,  to  aae 
'  the  technical  term,  with  threads  or  golden  wire,  so  exquisitely 
velded,  in  patterns  of  rare  arabesque,  into  the  harder  steel,  that 
the  two  substances  were  perfectly  incorporated.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  the  whole  of  this  superb  suit  was  exposed 
to  the  sunshine,  which,  reflected  from  its  snrfsce,  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  the  wearer,  or  to  the  rain,  which  would,  ere 
long,  have  dimmed  its  polish  ;  nothing,  in  fact,  was  visible  of  the 
armor,  except  the  gorget  defending  the  neck,  the  brsssards,  rant- 
braces,  and  gauntlets,  on  the  arms,  and  the  splents  covering  the 
legs  from  the  knee  downward  ;  for  all  the  chest  and  thighs  of  the 
rider  were  clad,  above  the  mail,  in  a  surcoat,  or  loose  frock,  of 
fine  white  Flanders  cloth,  fringed  with  deep  bullion,  and  having 
a  chained  dragon  —  the  well-known  cognizanee  of  the  Counts  of 
Tankarville  —  emblazoned  on  the  breast,  on  thick  embroideries 
of  gold.  This  splendid  warrior,  however,  carried  no  ofiensive 
weapon,  with  the  exception  of  a  richly-monnted  dagger  nt  his 
girdle  ;  nor  was  he  mounted  on  bis  ponderous  charger,  but  on  a 
■light  and  delicate  Arabian,  of  a  deep  iron  gray,  whose  springy 
limbs  and  slender  pasterns  would  have  seemed  utterly  inade- 
quate to  bear  the  weight  of  so  large  a  man  sheathed  in  so  pon- 
derous a  harness,  had  not  its  wild  large  eye,  its  red  expanded 
nostril,  and  its  proud  tremulous  snort,  as  it  chafed  against  the 
curb,  proclaimed  it  full  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  its  desert 
aires.  His  attendants  were  three  in  number.  An  old  dark  vet- 
eran, with  hair  as  white  as  snow,  but  with  a  ruddy,  sun-burnt 
face,  radiant  with  health  and  animation  —  who,  mounted  on  a 
strong  black  charger,  bore,  in  addition  to  his  own  accoutre- 
ments, his  master's  lance  and  helmet.  The  other  two  were  or- 
dinary men-at-arms  of  the  period  ;  armed,  indeed,  with  unusual 
exactness,  and  mounted  on  beasts  that  might  have  borne  a  king 
to  battle,  or  these,  one  carried  the  two-handed  broadsword  of 
the  knight,  with  its  embroidered  baldric,  and  the  small  heater- 
shaped  shield,  embossed  with  the  same  bearing  as  his  surcoat ; 
the  other  led  his  destrier,  a  tall,  full-blooded,  Andalusian,  red- 
roan,  with  snow-white  mane  and  tail,  barded  for  battle.  Ponder- 
ous, indeed,  was  the  burthen,  both  of  man  and  horse,  in  those 
days ;  for  the  knight's  charger  bore,  in  addition  to  its  huge  pla- 
ted demipique,  h  chamfront  covering  the  forehead,  connected  to 
a  series  of  stout  plates  running  down  the  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and  fastened  to  the  saddle-bow ;  a  poitrel  of  Aated  steel  proteet* 
ing  Ibe  whole  chest  and  connier,  and  the  bard  proper,  guarding 
the  loiss  and  croupe,  from  the  cantle  of  the  saddle  to  the  taU. 
'  All  this  armature  was  wrought  point  device,  to  match  the  hai- 
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■MM  of  tbe  rider,  and,  like  that,  waa  coTered  by  k  honaii^,  u 
it  WBi  termed,  of  white  cloth  richly  laced,  and  decorated  in  an- 
«ral  placea  with  the  aune  figure  of  the  chained  dragon.  From 
the  pommel  of  the  aaddle  were  alung,  one  on  either  hand,  a  bat 
tle-axe  of  Damaacene  steel,  and  a  heavy  mace-at-arms.  The  leina 
of  the  bridle  were  not  compoaed  of  leather,  but  of  two  platei  of 
metal,  a  hand's  breadth  wide  ia  the  centre,  but  tapering  toward 
the  bit  to  which  they  were  attached  by  aolid  rings,  and  toward 
the  hand-piece,  where  they  were  connected  by  a  atoul  thong  of 
bull's  hide. 

Such  were  the  persona,  and  such  their  attire,  who  lighted 
down,  a  riiort  apace  before  aunaet,  at  the  door  of  the  village  tav- 
ern^ Hemiegly  not  a  little  pleased  to  hare  attained  its  shelter  be- 
fore the  atonn  should  burst,  which  was  already  howling  through 
the  forest. 

"  Matihieu,"  exclaimed  the  knight,  as  he  sprang  down  from 
his  palfrey,  with  a  clang  and  clatter  that  might  hare  been  heard 
half  a  mile  off,  —  "Matthieu,  good  friend,  let  the  men  take  the 
bridles  off,  and  feed  the  chargers ;  but  bid  them  on  no  terma  nn- 
bard  them,  nor  lay  their  armor  off  them selrea.  These  woodi  of 
Soignies  and  Ardenne  are  rarely  free  of  brigands ;  and  thoogh 
we  have  heard  tell  that  those  infernal  miacreanta  Talebard  Talfr- 
bardin,  and  the  Kouge  B&tard,  have  fallen  back  into  Normandy, 
before  King  Philip's  host,  I  bold  it  likelier  far  that  they  would 
tarry  here  in  force,  to  waylay  the  small  parties,  such  as  mine 
and  five  hundred  others,  which  are  all  straggling  up  to  the  ren- 
deivoua  at  Mirepoix.  Look  to  it,  old  companion ;  and  then  come 
in  and  aee  what  cheer  we  may  find  for  the  night :  sorry  enongh, 
I  trow ;  but '  better,'  aa  the  adage  goes, '  a  beggar's  cassock,  thas 
no  covering  in  a  storm.' " 

And  with  these  words,  he  entered  tbe  single  room,  which  o^ 
cupied  the  whole  ground  floor  of  the  cabin,  serving  for  kitehen, 
hall,  and  parlor  j  wherein  he  found  an  old  and  withered  crone,  as 
deaf,  apparently,  as  a  stone-wall ;  for  she  took  no  notice  what- 
ever of  hia  entrance,  her  back  being  turned  aa  he  stooped  under 
the  low  doorway,  though  he  made  noise  enongh,  with  his  jin^ 
ling  spurs  and  clashing  bamesa,  to  have  aroused  tbe  sevca 
vleepers. 

"  What  ho !  good  dame,"  he  cried,  "canst  give  ns  somewhat 
to  eat,  and  a  drink  of  good  strong  wine  to  warm  na  this  cold 
night  1"  And  as  he  spoke,  he  flung  himself  into  a  huge  eld- 
fashioned  settee,  by  the  hearth,  the  woman  guting  at  him  all  the 
time  with  an  air  of  stupid  bewilderment,  which  excited  his  mirth 
to  each  a  degree  that  he  laughed,  literally,  till  the  tean  ran  down 
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bis  cheeks ;  iocreaalng  ber  confuaion  and  dismay  by  every  suc- 
ceeding peal  of  merTiment.  At  length,  after  sDodry  ineffectaal 
effort*,  interrupted  by  fre«b  ebonta  of  laughter,  be  made  ber  eum- 
prebend  bia  meaning ;  and,  that  once  done,  she  speedily  prodaced 
some  cold  provisions,  with  a  flask  or  two  of  wine,  rerj'  anperior 
in  qunlity  to  what  could  have  been  espected,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bat.  The  joints,  however,  of  roast  boar's  flesh,  and 
the  venison  pastry,  which  composed  the  principal  parts  of  the 
entertainment,  had  all  suffered  considerable  dilapidation ;  and  it 
was  in  apologizing  for  this,  that  the  old  woman  let  fait  some  ex- 
pressions which  aroused  in  an  instant  the  jealousy  of  the  wary 
soldier. 

"  It  was  a  party,"  she  said,  "  from  Ghent,  or  Brngea,  or  Ant- 
werp it  might  he,  that  had  passed  by  at  noon  with  a  great  train 
of  merchandise  \  and  such  an  angel  of  a  lady  —  so  young,  and 
soft,  and  tender,  and  kind-«poken  t  Poor  thing,"  she  added, 
**  poor  thing  I  't  was  pity  they  had  rid  forth  into  the  forest  { 
but  the  Lord's  will  be  done;  and  if  it  be  his  pleasure,  surrhe 
can  guard  them  from  the  peril — " 

"  Peril !  what  peril,  dmme  V  shouted  the  count,  so  loudly  that 
■he  failed  not  to  hear  and  eompcehend  him;  —  "what  peril  they 
should  run  I  know  not,  nnlesa  it  he  a  late  ride  into  Braine  la  Lend ; 
and  it  may  be  a  ducking  —  whichj  1  trow,  will  searcely  drowD 
this  beautiful  Bon^eoise.    Ha  I  say,  what  peril  V 

"  Well,  well  I  she  knew  not,"  she  made  answer ;  "  the  forest 
never  was  over  safe  j  besides,  the  Clray  Uonk  of  Soignies  was 
here  as  they  came  up,  and  mingled  with  their  train,  and  qnea- 
tioned  closely  of  their  route.  God  aend  it  he  all  well :  I  be  a 
poor  old  helpless  thing,  and  know  nought  of  their  doings." 

"  By  our  lady  of  Bonsecours !"  muttered  the  knight  between 
his  teeth,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  thou  dost  know  over  much  for 
honesty;"  and  then  —  "Whose  doings,  mother  V  he  continued; 
*'  and  who  is  this  Gray  Monk  of  Soignies  1  or  what  hath  he  to 
make  with  their  well-doing  1" 

"  Nay,  nay !  I  know  not ;  all  the  world,  I  thought,  hod  heard 
tell  of  the  Gray  Brother  —  all  the  world  twenty  leagues  round." 

"  But  happening  not  to  dwell  within  twenty  leagues  round,  I 
have  not  heard  tell  of  the  Gray  Brother ;  so  now,  I  prithee,  dame, 
enlighten  me." 

But  by  no  exhortations,  or  even  threats,  could  he  extort  an- 
other word  from  her  j  for  she  had  apparently  relapsed  into  im- 
_  penetrable  deafness,  and  sat  crooning  some  old  ballad  over  the 
hearth,  a  picture  of  the  most  otter  imbecility.    The  knigbt  poit-       t  , 
dered  for  m  few  minutes  deeply ;  nnd  once  be  half  rose  from  hia   o 
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Mat,  u  if  to  order  oat  bis  hortes ;  bnt  when  he  reflected  on  the 
diataace  they  had  jonroeyed  withont  any  bait,  he  sank  down 
again  io  the  aettee,  drained  a  deep  draaght  of  wine,  and  with  hi* 
eyes  fixed  on  the  embers  of  the  wood-fire,  continued  in  a  fit  of 
muaing,  until  he  waa  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  oM 
fenyer  Matthien,  and  the  two  men-at-arma,  from  the  atable. 

Bidding  hia  foHowera  taVe  care  of  themselves,  and  get  to  their 
food  quickly,  for  he  should  start  again  so  soon  as  the  steeds  bad 
eaten  op  their  provender,  he  was  again  relapsing  into  thoaght, 
when  hia  squire  addressed  him  suddenly  — 

"  Where  be  tjie  servanta  of  the  inn,  bean  sire  1" 

"  There  be  none,  Matthien,"  answered  the  knight  very  quick- 
ly ;  "not  a  soul,  save  this  old  cursed  witch,  who,  whether  she 
he  deaf  or  no,  simple  or  over  quick,  by  mine  honor  I  am  at  lost 
toteU!" 

"Nor  be  there  any  Hostlera  in  the  stable-yard ;  though  there 
be  forty  atalls  of  stabling,  and  corh  and  hay  sufficient  for  a  sqaad- 
roR,  and  plenty  of  dry  Utter,  and  signs  enow  of  many  horses! 
Nor  is  there,  for  so  mnch  as  I  can  learn,  one  man  in  the  whole 
village  —  if  village  one  may  call  this  heap  of  filthy  hovels.  Not 
a  soul  have  I  seen,  but  one  foxy-headed  boy,  who  ran  away  and 
hid  himself  so  that  we  could  not  find  him." 

"I  fancy,  my  good  Hatthieu,"  replied  the  count  quite  coolly, 
"  I  fancy  we  have  fallen  into  a  precious  den  of  routiera  and  ^or- 
ehenrs.  The  hag  let  out,  I  know  not  what  of  travellers  who  had 
passed  by  at  noon,  and  were  all  like  to  come  to  evil ;  but  I  could 
make  nought  out  of  her." 

"  So  please  you,  beau  sire,"  interrupted  one  of  the  men-at-arms, 
who  had  been  listening  attentively,  their  own  suspicions  havii^ 
been  much  awakened,  "  So  please  you,  beau  sire,  but  that  I  have 
heard  say  you  do  not  like  such  doings,  I  could  find  a  way  to 
make  her  hear,  though  she  were  as  deaf  as  the  grave :  and  answer, 
too,  though  she  were  as  dumb  as  a  hedgehog." 

"How  so,  Clement  Mareuill"  asked  his  master  atemly :  "How 
could  you  make  this  wretched  old  hag  hear,  if  the  drums  of  her 
ears  be  palsied  V 

"  Easily,  beau  sire,  easily  I  Let  me  bnt  tie  your  bunch  of 
matchea  between  her  fingers,  and  just  light  the  ends,  I  warrant 
me  she  will  tell  all  her  secrets  that  you  ahall  hear  them  a  league 
distant.  When  I  was  carrying  a  free  lanee  in  Schoenvelt's  light 
bstaillon  — " 

"  Hark  thee,  Clement,"  tnterrupled  the  knight ;  "  I  have  heard 
any  that  Schoenvelt's  light  batallion  was  little  other  than  a  band 
of  tondenrs.    Himself,  I  know,  though  a  fierce  champion,  and  a 
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manly,  to  have  been  at  the  best  a  bacbarons  marender.  Now 
mark  me  !  Let  m«  hear  sucli  words  as  these  once  more  !  much 
more  let  me  hear  of  jroui  doing  deviltries  such  as  you  phrase  so 
glibly  !  —and,  were  you  the  best  spear  in  Flanders,  I  would  strip 
you  of  my  bearings,  and  scourge  yon  with  my  stirrup  leathers, 
till  your  back  should  be  more  tender  than  your  mercy  1  For 
shame  I  you  a  soldier,  and  talk  of  torturing  a  woman  I" 

"Nay,  nay,  bean  sire,"  answered  the  man  much  abashed} — 
''pardon  me,  for  I  meant  no  evil.  Every  one  knows  that  all  the 
Tillains  hereabout  are  in  league  with  the  Gray  Monk  of  Soigniea, 
and  the  Ked  Bastard.  I  warrant  me  this  old  hag  knows  all  their 
haunts  as  well  as  I  know — " 

"  Methinks  you  know  too  much,  Clement,"  interposed  Mat- 
thien,  "  of  these  routiers  thyself.  I  warrant  me,  thou  countest 
fellowship  with  this  Ked  Bastard!" 

"  No,  no,  sir !  not  so  bad  as  that,"  replied  the  soldier,  looking 
▼«ry  much  oonfased;  "not  I,  indeed  —  though  to  say  truly,"  he 
continued,  "  when  I  served  Shoenvelt,  there  was  a  proper  man-at- 
arms  among  his  free  companions — as  hideous  as  the  foul  fiend 
to  look  upon,  and  as  cruel  too,  to  say  the  least  of  it !  —  and  I 
Aave  heard  say  be  is  the  man  who  now  bears  that  soubriquet.  He 
vas  base-born,  I  know  j  and  his  hair  was  as  red  as  a  fox'a  brush, 
and  twice  as  coarse.  He  was  a  stout  lance,  and  a  right  bold 
rider  J  but  God  forbid  that  I  should  count  fellowship  with  such 
an  ntter  devil !" 

"And  who  is  the  Gray  Monk  of  Soignies,  sirrah  1  since  thon 
knowest  all  about  it,"  the  knight  demanded ;  "  this  old  jade  spoke 
of  him  but  now," 

"  Ah,  ah !  1  thought  so,  bean  sire ;  I  said  as  much  a  while 
aince.  Why,  the  Gray  Monk  is  one  whom,  but  that  be  walks  the 
earth  in  human  shape,  and  that  I  saw  him  once  well  nigh  killed 
in  a  aelee,  I  would  swear  was  the  arch  enemy  of  man !  Why, 
heau  sire,  it  was  he  who  forced  the  knight  of  Vitry's  castle,  and 
crucified  him  over  the  altar  of  his  own  chapel,  while  his  men  vio- 
lated his  wife  and  his  two  sisters  before  his  very  eyes!" 

"  To  horse !"  exclaimed  the  knight,  springing  to  his  feet ;  "  to 
horse,  then,  on  the  instant !    Away,  Clement  and  Raoul  j  screw 
on    my  casque,  Matthieu,  and  hang  my  shield  about  my  neck,    ' 
and  belt  me  with  my  espaldroo,  else  shall  more  villanies  be  done 
this  night.    To  horse,  my  men,  right  hastily  1" 

With  lbs  first  words  of  their  master  the  men-at-arms  hurried 
to  the  stable  to  fetch  out  the  chargers,  but  ere  five  minutes  had 
elapsed  they  both  returned,  dragging  in  between  them  a  stolid* 
looking,  red-haired  boy,  vhom  ibej  swore  they  had  oanght  ^>o  [i^- 
FfI  '-^ 
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the  point  of  knocking  a  large  Bpike-nail  — whicli  they  ptodnced, 
togfethei  with  a  hammer,  tx  evidence  of  the  fact  —  into  the  hoof 
of  (he  knigfht's  rosn  charger.  The  old  wom&n's  eye  lightened, 
as  the  boy  was  dragged  in,  for  a  moment ;  but  she  instantly  re- 
sumed her  appCBrance  of  stupidity,  and  sat,  as  before,  rocking 
herself  to  and  fro,  and  droning  over  an  old  song,  careless,  ap- 
parently, and  ignorant  of  all  that  passed  before  her. 

"How  now,  young  villain!  For  what  wouldst  thoo  have 
lamed  my  war-horsa  1"  cried  the  count,  now  excited  into  a  par- 
oxysm of  fury,  "  Speak  gut !  speak  out !  —  or  by  the  God  that 
made  me,  base  peasant,  I  will  flog  thee  till  all  thy  boneaare  bare, 
and  hang  thee  afterward,  head  downward,  over  those  slow  wood 
ashes.  Speak,  or — an  thou  diest  not  —  my  name  ia  not  Hugoes 
de  Coucy !" 

The  boy  glared  up  into  his  face,  with  an  air  of  atubboni  leso- 
lulion,  but  spoke  not,  nor  made  any  sign. 

"Off  with  thy  Bword-belt,  Clement  Mareuil,  bind  him  to  yoB 
door-post,  and  lash  him  till  h'e  find  his  tongue."  His  orders 
were  obeyed  upon  the  instant.  The  first  blow  of  tiie  heavy 
thong  fell  on  the  naked  shoulders  of  the  peasant,  and  instantly  a 
broad,  long,  livid  wheal  rose  on  the  tvrithing  flesh !  a  second, 
and  the  blood  spirted  to  the  ceiling,  as  if  f^om  a  sword-cut  I  a 
third  time  Clement's  arm'was  raised,  and  the  stubborn  anfierer 
cowered  beneath  the  lash;  when  the  old  hag  sprung  up  —  "A 
thousand  curses  on  thee,  fool  I  Why  dost  not  tell  them  that  the 
Gray  Brother  gave  thee  ten  Flemish  florins  to  lame  the  horse  of 
every  traveller  should  come  up  ere  sun-set,  that  none  might  in- 
terrupt their  doinga  in  the  forest  1  And  now  thou  Icnowest  it 
all,  sir  knight,  and  much  good  may  it  do  thee !  for  long  ere  yoa 
reach  the' great  chestnut  they  will  hare  slain  the  men-at-arm^ 
and  rifled  the  rich  goods,  and  worked  their  will  tmthe  wencheal 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  —  now  go  thy  ways,  sir  knight,  and  make  the  best 
on't !" 

"  Not  I,  by  heavens,  till  I  have  found  a  guide." 

"  There  is  no  better  in  the  country,  bean  sire,"  interposed  Mai- 
thieu,  "than  Clement.  He  knows  this  province  for  thirty  leagnea 
around,  aa  well  as  ere  a  fox  that  has  its  earth  in  the  forest ;  ii  it 
not  so,  Mareuill" 

"Ay,  is  it,"  answered  the  vassal,  "seeing  I  was  bom  in't  ray- 
self.  Yes,  yes,  beau  sire,  I  can  lead  you  to  the  great  chertnut, 
and  to  the  headless  croaa  in  the  beech  woods,  and  to  the  broken 
bridge,  and  to  every  other  haunt  of  these  marauders." 

"  How  didst  thou  gain  this  knowledge,  Clementt  Hast  thon, 
indeed,  consorted  with  these  canaille  \    Then  thoo  art  no  more 
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nun  of  Hugnea  de  Coney !  Off  with  my  cognizances,  sirrah  I 
Get  tky  ways  hence,  sad  deem  it  mercy  I  let  thee  go  alive !" 

"  Na,  QO  I  beau  sire  !  Tbeae  same  ecorcheura,  tondeurs,  and 
pilleuiB,  as  they  now  call  them,  were  once  good  hooeit  foresters, 
ere  the  waia  made  them  first  fierce  soldiers,  and  then  disbanded 
desperadoee,  and  now  barbaroua  banditti.  Many  a  deer  I've 
■truck  with  them  by  moonlight ;  and  all  their  haunts  and  trysting 
trees  I  know  of  old,  though  twenty  years  have  passed  liace  I 
saw  Ardenne." 

*'  Away,  then !  en  avant !  Cry  Tankarville  to  horse,  and  to 
the  rescue  !"  And  in  five  minutes'  space  they  had  buckled  on 
their  weapons,  and  mounted  their  war-horaes,  aad  rode  oS*  at  a 
long  hard  trot  along  the  very  road  by  which  the  Flemish  mer- 
chants had  passed,  fonr  hours  before,  ioto  the  forest. 

*'  The  foul  fiend  follow  ye,  and  hunt  ye  to  perdition !"  ex- 
claimed the  woman,  as  they  lode  ofi*  clanging  from  the  door, 
"and  if  ye  reach  the  headless  cross  at  day-break,  ye  shall  fiud 
horse  enough  to  barry  ye !" 

Dark  wazed  the  night  and  darker,  as  tbey  pursued  their  way 
with  unabated  zeal  —  and  the  wind  rose,  and  roared  among  the 
tall  trees  of  the  forest ;  and  whirled  whole  flights  of  leaves,  and 
many  a  broken  branch,  away  before  its  furious  sweep  ;  and  the 
clfludt  blotted  the  faint  stars ;  and,  save  that  now  and  then  a 
flash  of  lurid  lightning  flickered  across  the  moonless  sky,  it  had 
been  palpable  and  solid  gloom. 

Onward  they  rode,  still  onward !  and  still  the  night  waxed 
wilder  —  no  rain  fell  from  the  scudding  clouds,  but  the  fierce 
wind  raved  awfuUy  —  and  the  thunder  muttered  in  one  continual 
dull  reverberation  from  every  quarter  of  the  firmament,  and  the 
whole  iky  was  one  incessant  blaze  of  blue  and  sulphurous  fire. 
The  deep  load  through  the  forest  was  illuminated  bright  as  at 
noonday;  and  so  fnll  was  the  atmosphere  of  the  electric  fluid, 
that  a  faint  lambent  fiame  played  constantly  about  the  armor  of 
the  men,  and  flickered  on  the  points  of  their  weapons  —  an  awful 
and  appalling  sight !  yet,  as  it  seemed,  innocuous ! 

Still  onward  !  they  rode  onward !  Night  bad  no  terrors  —  not 
even  such  a  night  as  this  —  for  one  like  Hugues  de  Coucy,  when 
his  high  valor  was  spurred  to  its  mettle  by  a  high  purpose.  On- 
ward !  and  now  they  passed  the  great  chestnut -tree,  a  landmark 
known  for  leagues,  but  all  around  waa  silent  and  deserted  ;  they 
wheeled  around  an  angle  of  the  road,  the  lightnings  blazed 
across  ttie  causeway,  and  showed  a  scene  that  might  have  struck 
a  chill  to  the  most  fiery  heart.  Five  horses  were  there,  plunging 
to  and  fro,  and  writhing  in  mute  agony,  hamstrung  by  tbe  ban* 
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ditti,  vbo  had  not  spared  the  time,  or  who  liad  laclced  the  will, 
to  sare  them  hours  of  torture.  Beneath  the  feet  of  these,  mail' 
gled  and  maimed  by  their  incessant  plungings,  but  happily  iosen- 
aible  to  any  pain  or  outrage,  lay  in  their  curdled  gore  eight 
human  bodies!  —  four  stout  armed  Berving-men,  three  of  them 
shot  into  their  faces  with  barbed  arrows,  one  slain  outright  by  a 
spear-thrust !  —  a  youthful  gentleman,  an  aged  steward,  or  sen- 
eschal, and  two  unarmed  grooms,  backed  with  UDnnmbered 
wounds  —  all  foully,  barbarously  slaughtered! 

The  knight  pulled  up  his  charger  on  the  spot ;  and,  at  the  mo- 
ttent,  a  loud  cry  for  aid  fell  on  his  sharpened  ear. 

"  Who  calls  T'  he  cried;  "who  calls  for  succor!  —  In  God's 
name,  it  is  here !" 

"  I,  Arnold  MorlUon,  of  Bruges,"  replied  a  faint  voice  from  the 
forest.     "  I  am  bound  here,  to  the  oak-tree !" 

"  Good  Lord !  mine  ancient  friend  MoriUon  !  —Hold  my  horse, 
Clement  Mare  nil,  hold  my  horse! — follow,  Matthieu  !  Be  of 
good  cheer,  fair  master  Morillon  —  it  is  thine  old  friend  Hugues 
de  Coucy,  whose  ransom  thou  didst  pay,  in  past  years,  to  Per- 
rard  Earl  of  Flanders !  —  all  shall  yet  be  welt  with  thee  —  ay,  by 
St.  Paul,  and  well  avenged  !" 

In  another  moment  the  old  man  was  released  from  his  bonds; 
and,  refreshed  by  a  draught  of  wine  from  a  huge  boaiau,  or 
leathern-bottle,  which  hung  at  the  squire's  pommel,  was  speedily 
able  to  recount  his  grievances. 

A  few  words  told  the  ftttal  story.  At  early  erening  they  had 
been  ambushed  by  a  band  of  four  robbers  only  j  —  three  of  their 
armed  retainers  had  been  shot  down  in  the  first  onset,  the  other 
speared  by  the  Red  Bastard  —  "  and  then  !"  he  added,  half-sufio- 
cated  as  he  spoke  by  fierce  and  passionate  grief -»  "  and  then 
they  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  my  sister's  son  —  my  dear,  my 
fair-haired  William  !  —  they  slaughtered  mine  old  faithful  stew- 
ard 1  they  slaughtered  my  poor  varlets  !  and  ihey  have  dragged 
away  My  girl  —  my  hope,  my  more  than  life!  —  Marguerite  de 
Beaufoy,  to  infamy,  and  agony,  and  death  1" 

"  Clement,  canst  guide  us  farther  V 

"  To  the  Red  Bastard's  presence !" 

"  Come  then,  kind  MorilloR,  take  one  more  draught  of  wine, 
mount  On  Grey  Termagant,  and  ride  with  us  right  hopefully. 
What  has  been  done  can  be,  ay,  and  shall  be  avenged  !  bat  can' 
hot  be  amended.  What  is  undone  as  yet,  as  yet  may  be  pre> 
vented.  God  and  the  good'  saints  aid  us !  and  thou  mayst  yet 
cmbrace-thy  niece  ere  day-break." 

Not  a  word  more  was  spokan^  nor  ft  moBient  of  time  waated 
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-"tfae  old  merchaift  wss  mounted  without  delay;  tnd,  ahhougli 
veak  and  worn  by  safTering  and  sorrow,  be  lode  on  stoutly  by 
tbe  tide  of  hia  deliverer. 

All  night  they  rode ;  bat  just  as  day  was  bieaking,  they  reach^ 
«d  the  summit  of  a  little  hill  overlooking  a  marsby  valley  inter* 
Bected  by  a  cross-road,  with  a  thick  beech  wood  occupying  nil 
tbe  bottom  land,  and  a  broken  cross  of  stone  in  the  centre  of  the 
causeway.  Before  they  reached  the  snmniit  of  the  hill,  the  voice 
of  Clement  warned  the  knight  that  now  or  never  they  should 
meet  the  formidable  routier  ;  and  in  effect,  as  they  crossed  the 
brow,  they  came  in  view  of  the  party  —  four  horsemen,  fully, 
though  irregularly  armed,  and  three  female  figures  bent  to  their 
saddles  with  fatigue,  aod  prevented  from  falling  only  by  the 
bonds  that  fettered  them.  Tbe  clatter  of  the  knight's  spproach 
had  warned  them  of  their  coming  danger  ;  and  sending  tbe  woi 
men  forward  to  the  cross,  the  brigands  had  drawn  themselves  np 
across  the  road,  in  readiness  to  dispute  the  passage. 

"  Tankarvilte  to  the  rescue '.  St.  Paul !  St.  Paul  for  Tankar* 
ville  !"  and  down  the  gentle  slope  thundered  the  knight  and  his 
attendants;  while  with  equal  spirit  the  robbers  spurred  their 
steeds  to  meet  them. 

"Ha!  Hat  Saynct  Diable !"  but  his  nwfu)  war-cry  was 

cut  short  — for  the  Red  Bastard,  conspicuous  by  bis  crimson  pan- 
oply and  dauntless  bearing,  had  singled  out  De  ConCy,  and  charg- 
ed him  with  lance  in  rest  with  singular  prowess;  —  but,  though 
he  charged  his  lance  with  perfect  skill,  striking  the  very  centre 
of  the  Knight's  vizor,  and  shivering  the  stout  ash-pole  to  atoms 
up  to  the  very  grasp,  De  Coucy  no  more  wavered  in  his  saddle, 
than  he  had  done  for  the  buffet  of  a  lady's  fan !  While  his  lance 
head  pierced  sheer  through  shield  and  plastron,  corslet  and  shirt 
of  mail,  and  spitting  the  marauder  through  and  through  came 
out  at  his  hack-piece,  the  shaft  snapping  short  some  two  feet 
from  the  champion's  gauntlet !  Though  slain  outright,  the  rou' 
tier  sat  hia  borae  stiffly  ;  and,  as  the  knight's  charger  still  swept 
on,  he  was  in  the  act  of  passing  Hugues,  when  tbe  latter,  not  per* 
ceiving  that  he  was  stain,  stood  up  in  his  stirrups  and  smote  him 
such  a  blow  on  the  head-piece  with  the  truncheon  of  his  broken 
lance,  that  all  the  fastenings  of  the  vizor  burst,  the  avantaille 
flew  open,  and  the  hideous  face  of  the  red  routier  was  displayed, 
livid  with  the  hues  of  death,  and  writhing  with  the  anguish  of 
the  parting  struggle  I  De  Coucy's  followers  had  fared  as  well  as 
he  —  for  two  of  the  marauders,  the  antagonists  of  Clement 
Afareuil  and  old  Matthieu,  were  killed  in  the  first  shock ;  bnt  th« 
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priest  shivned  his  spear  r&irly  with  SbouI,  and  patsing  by  him 
unharmed,  darted  into  the  beechwood,  and  escDped. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  though  the  field  were  won,  and 
the  women  leicued  ;  —  it  was.  however,  hut  for  a  moment !  for 
acaicely  waa  that  onaet  over,  before  the  thundering  sound  of  a 
large  body  of  armed  horse  came  down  the  twocTOBs-roads,  blend- 
ed  with  the  clangor  of  dissonant  boms,  and  wild  yell*,  and  savage 
outcries. 

"Ha!  Hat  Saynct  Diable !"  — "  Talebard  Talebardin  to  the 
rescue!"  and,  wheeling  down  like  lightning  through  botli ave- 
nues, thirty  or  forty  sftvage-lookiog,  irregular  horse  drove,  with 
their  spears  in  rest,  against  the  little  party  of  De  Coney. 

The  champion's  lance  was  broken ;  yet  undaunted,  he  ee* 
countered  the  front  rank  j  three  lances  shivered  against  his  eoal 
of  proof,  but  shook  him  not  a  hair's  bresdth  in  bis  stirmps. 
Three  sweeping  blows  of  bia  two-banded  iword! — and  three 
Bteeds  ran  masterless,  while  their  riders  rolled  under  the  hoofs 
in  the  death  struggle.  But  one  man,  though  a  hero,  cannot  suc- 
ceed agamst  a  host.  As  he  raised  his  sword  for  a  fourth  stroke, 
a  thundering  blow  of  a  mace  or  battle-axe  was  dealt  him  from 
behind,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  lance  point  was  driven  through 
the  eye  into  his  charger's  brain.  Down  he  went,  horse  and  man, 
and  when  he  recovered  his  senees  from  the  shock,  a  man  ia 
plain  bright  armor  was  kneeling  on  his  breast ;  and  the  point  of 
a  dagger,  tbrast  between  the  bars  of  bis  avantaille,  was  raxing 
the  skin  of  his  face. 

"  Yield  thee.  Sir  Knight,  or  die ! — ^yield !  rescue  or  no  rescue  I" 

"  To  whom  must  I  yield  me  1  —  though  it  avail  me  nought  to 
ask  it,"  inquired  the  haughty  baron,  retaining  all  his  pride  and 
all  his  fiery  valor. 

"  To  me  —  Talebard  Talebardin  !" 

"I!  —  I! — I,  Hugues  De  Coney,  yield  me  to  such  a  slave  as 
thou  art  —  too  mnrtherer  of  old  men  in  cool  blood  —  a  violator 
of  Isdies  —  a  torturer  of  babes  and  sucklingB !  Sacrilegious  dog ! 
base  knave!  thief!  traitor!  liar!  vassal!  Do  tby  worst  —  I 
defy  thee !" 

"  Ha  !  my  most  noble  baron,  is  it  thou  X"  answered  the  ruffian 
perfectly  unmoved.  "I  might  have  guessed  as  much,  by  thy  bold 
bearing — Nay!  nay!  we  do  not  stick  such  lambs  as  tfaon  art, 
for  their  flesh's  sake,  — we  save  them  for  their  ransoms !  Here, 
Croquart,  Picard,  Jean  le  Noir,  bind  this  sweet  baron,  band  and 
foot ;  and  strip  him  of  bis  gay  feathers,  straightway ;  but  barm 
bim  not  upon  your  lives.    By  all  the  fienda  in  hell,  his  nnsom 
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will  bring  fifty  thousand  Crowns  of  the  ran  light  readily !     So 
that  is  briefly  settled  !" 

And,  with  the  words,  he  rose  from  the  chest  of  the  Icnight ; 
and  resigning  him  to  the  hands  of  his  subordinate  ruffians,  waliced 
off  to  examine  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  booty  which  had  fallen 
into  his  hands.  The  latter  compriBcd  the  miserable  Marguerite, 
half  rescued  only  to  be  again  enthralled,  with  her  two  serving 
women  ;  the  old  merchant,  Arnold  Morillon ;  end  the  stout  baron 
Hugues  De  Coucy.  Six  of  the  routiers  had  been  slain,  beside 
the  Rouge  Balard  ;  four  of  the  number  by  the  hand  of  Hugues! 
The  men-at-arms,  Raoal  and  Clemeot  bad  both  died  fighting  to 
the  last }  but  dead  or  liring,  Mattbieu  de  Montmesnil,  the  old 
esquire,  was  to  be  found  nowhere.  And  it  la  doubtful,  whether, 
as  the  knight  was  borne  away  into  captivity,  he  did  not  regret 
more  deeply  than  either  his  own  defeat  or  the  seixure  of  the 
women,  the  disgrace  of  the  reteraa  warrior  who  had  fonght  by 
the  side  of  his  father ;  and  who  according  to  the  rules  of  chival- 
ry should  have  died  under  shield  dauntless,  rather  than  leave  bis 
lord,  captive  or  dead,  upon  the  field  of  honor. 


Beautiful  on  ihj  fair  brow, 
Brother,  death  is  silling  now! 
Calmlj'  as  on  mother's  breast 
Weary  child  ibou  slumberest. 
That  deep  sleep  which  ne'er  again 
Wakes  to  monal  grief  and  pain. 

Bouod  thee,  in  the  waning  year, 
Leaves  are  falliag  sad  and  sere, 
Soon  will  winter's  sighing'  blast 
O'er  thee  strew  them  thick  and  fitSl — 
Bui  in  ihy  greeu  spring-tide  thou, 
Gentle  brother,  liesl  low. 

Flowers  are  fading  aa  thy  bier, 
Hands  or  love  have  scattered  here  — 
Meeily  thus  ibe  sweets  ihey  fling 
O'er  thee  o?  their  withering, 
la  thy  bright  young  bloom  like  than 
Berered  &om  the  natal  stem. 
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Yet,  oh  brother,  not  for  ihee 
Flow  our  tears  of  agony  ! 
Even  'midet  the  darkness  left 
O'er  ihe  home  of  thee  bereft, 
From  thf  spirit's  radiant  track 
Who,  oh  who  would  call  it  back ! 

When  ihe  raiubow  shiaes  o'erbead, 
Mourn  we  for  the  dew-drop  fled  ? 
Or  when  springs  the  flower  on  high. 
Thai  the  buried  seed  should  die} 
Far  less  hrig-ht  than  tbou  art  now, 
Flower  of  earth  or  heavenly  bow. 

Brother,  like  some  silenced  tone 
Of  sweet  music  art  ihou  gone  \ 
Ere  thy  light  of  youth  grew  dim 
God  bath  taken  thee  to  Him, — 
—  Welcome  were  the  hour  to  me, 
Brother,  to  lie  down  with  tbee ! 


1840  —  1841. 

We  certainly  lUBtained  a  tremendons  overthrow  in  the  greit 
political  struggle  of  whicti  the  present  month  brings  ronnd  the 
anniveraary.  Although  the  vote  of  our  Presidential  candidate 
rose  to  B.  number  about  aixty  per  cent,  higher  than  that  which 
elected  him  in  triumph  before,  while  its  natural  increase  from  the 
growth  of  papulation  should  not  have  been  more  than  abont  0- 
teen  per  cent.,  yet  our  opponents  prevailed  with  a  numerical  and 
an  electoral  majority  unparalleled  by  any  former  precedeat. 
How  much  there  was  in  the  circumstances  and  mode  of  that 
election  to  make  na  blush  for  our  country  —  how  much  to  lug- 
gCBta  serious  doubt  even  of  the  fairness  of  the  victory  which 
the  forms  and  figures  of  returns  gave  to  the  successful  party — 
we  shall  not  here  again  advert  to.  Great  as  was  our  aarprise — 
greater  as  was  our  martiflcation  —  we  bore  it  with  a  tolertble 
grace,  and  acquiesced  in  the  bovltverstment  which  ensued,  not 
with  resignation  alone,  hot  indeed  with  a  most  unaffected  ehttt- 
fulness. 

For  in  truth  our  faith  in  the  People-^oui  confldence  in  the 
Providence  which  watches  over  the  high  destinies  of  mankind 
involved  in  the  great  political  experiment  of  our  Bystent  of  in- 
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•tilutioDB  —  001  dernocratic  optimism,  so  to  speak  —  was  aprin- 
ciple  lying  rather  more  than  Bkio-deep.  A' very  brief  reflection 
sufficed  to  satisry  onr  mind  of  the  truth  which  we  tooli  the  first 
opportunity  of  BtBtiog-  in  this  work  —  namely,  thai  the  result  of 
that  election  was  probahly  the  bail  thing  that  could  have  happened 
to  our  coantry,our  cauae,  and  ourselves  as  a  party  ;  — the  first  part 
of  the  remark,  at  least,  being  doubtless  one  from  which  few  of 
our  opponents  would  have  withheld  their  concurrence. 

In  fact,  we  had  long  contemplated  the  actual  condilion  and  re- 
lations of  the  two  vast  parties  which  divided  and  so  violently 
convulsed  the  country,  as  a  very  great  political  and  social  evil. 
The  "  era  of  ^i  feelings"  seemed  to  have  prevailed  long. enough  — 
far  too  long.  It  was  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  this  violent 
and  embittered  antagonism  —  this  equally  sincere  belief  which 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  each,  of  the  '  total  depravity' 
of  the  other — this  irreconcilable  collision  of  opinion  on  impor- 
tant principle*  of  public  policy.  Whether  we,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Democratic  Parly,  were  right  or  wrong,  or  whatever  might  have 
been  the  degrees  in  which  the  right  and  the  wrong  were  com- 
bined in  the  scale  of  our  mingled  merits,  it  yet  remained  as 
an  unquestionable  fact  and  an  unquestionable  evil,  that  we  were 
looked  upon  with  the  ppinion  and  the  feeling  prompting  so  vio* 
lent  an  opposition  —  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  People  whom 
we  were  compelled  to  regard  as  at  the  least  not  much  less  than 
a  hair  of  the  whole.  This  clearly,  be  its  cause,  be  its  justico 
what  they  might,  ought  not  to  be.  Such  a  condition  of  angry 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  a  great  Minority  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  to  eiist  for  any  length  of  time.  The  government  of  the 
Majority  ought  not  to  be  such  as  to  cause  or  continue  it.  And 
if  it  has  arisen,  —  however  clearly  it  may  hove  grown  ont  of 
causes  of  which  the  latter  may  be  innocent,  and  however  pro- 
found the  conviction  entertained  by  the  latter,  of  the  patriotic 
wisdom  of  the  measures  the  most  bitterly  opposed  by  the  for- 
mer, —  yet  do  we  contend  that  it  is  on  the  whole  far  better  for 
the  common  weal  of  the  common  country  of  both,  that  en  end 
should  be  put  to  it,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  temporary  triumph  of 
the  wrong  pver  the  right,  of  the  false  over  the  true,  and  of  a 
brief  postponement  even  of  the  best  measures  contended  for  by . 
tiie  dominant  majority. 

Such,  we  think,  was  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  period 
referred  to.    The  Democratic  Party  had  been   engaged  in  a 
movement  of  reform  against  the  evils  of  a  system  as  vast  in  its 
complex  extent  and  power,  as  pernicious  alike  in  its  moral  aiid        .' 
material  influence.    The  purpose  of  that  movement  was  honsst^'-^.'^"-' 
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■nd  its  general  direction  wise  and  right,  though  eoms  miAakea 
may  have  been  comfhitted  in  the  couise  of  it.  A  dreadfal  amonnt 
of  disltess  undoubtedly  fell  and  rested  heavily  od  the  heads  of 
the  community.  But  its  true  origin  was  to  be  sooght  in  the 
vicious  principles  of  the  system,  which  sooner  or  later  mast  de- 
velop themselves  into  the  most  fatal  consequences  of  evil  and 
aufleriog.  In  some  respects,  and  on  some  partial  points,  it  is 
possible  that  these  may  have  been  precipitated  by  the  action  of 
the  Administration  ;  hut  if  so,  it  was  with  the  compensating  ad- 
vantage of  a  diminution  of  their  severity.  A  great  number  of 
persons  were  made  to  believe  that  it  was  by  the  course  of  the 
party  in  power  that  the  derangement  of  the  monetary  system  was 
created,  with  all  these  attendant  consequences;  and  that  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  have 
avoided,  and  could  alone  remedy  them.  A  vast  variety  of  other 
causes  —  which  have  been  sufficiently  discussed  in  former  num- 
bers of  this  Review  —  combining  with  this,  afforded  the  lopks 
on  which  an  unceasing  violence  of  opposition  was  kept  alive, 
against  the  party  in  possession  of  power,  by  those  whose  aim  it 
was  to  succeed  to  its  reversion.  The  result  was  what  we  have 
already  referred  to,  the  division  of  our  entire  population  into 
these  two  great  antagonist  halves,  —  between  which  existed  a  de- 
gree of  mutual  prejudice  and  animosity,  which  was  in  itself  a 
greater  social  and  moral  evil,  than  would  probably  grow  out  of 
any  practical  measure  of  public  policy  which  either  party  was 
advocating  or  opposing. 

It  was  always  a  favorite  anticipation  of  our  own,  during  the 
period  when  not  a  cloud  of  doubt,  as  to  the  issue  of  the  coming 
Presidential  election,  obscured  the  cleaQ-  horizon  of  our  hope 
and  conddence  of  success,  that  its  eflect  must  be  to  prodoee  a 
complete  dissolution  of  the  Whig  Party,  with  a  period  of  re- 
pose, a  new  "  era  of  good  feelings,"  and  a  partial  fusion  of  all  the 
mingled  political  elements  ;  to  be  followed  by  an  eventual  recom- 
bination of  parties  on  new  grounds  —  at  some  fresh  point  b  that 
onward  movement  of  democratic  principles,  along  which  both  of 
our  parties  are  insensibly  borne  by  a  power  higher  than  eidier. 
The  event  has  proved,  not  only  that  we  were  mis^ken  in  the 
.  mode  in  which  this  result  was  to  be  brought  about,  hut  also  that 
a  wiser  Intelligence  than  that  of  any  of  these  petty  human  cal- 
culations, had  provided  a  for  more  certain  mode  and  more  ef- 
fectual means  than  that  of  our  best  hopes. 

If  we  had  succeeded,  the  main  strength  of  the  delusions  which 
have  prevailed  among  our  opponents  would  have  remained  on- 
broken,  conquered  but  not  sabdued,  defeated  but  not  destri^vd. 
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Trae,  the  wiwloiii  of  onr  leadiog  principle!  end  measures  would 
here  eventually  proved  themselves  ia  practice ;  but  that  would 
have  been  a  slow,  difficult,  and  uncertain  process,  upon  the  miod 
of  prejudice  so  violent,  of  animosity  so  embittered.  The  Whig 
leaden  would  have  continued  to  say  that  they  would  have  done 
better,  and  would  always  have  claimed,  with  the  ^eat  mass  of 
their  supporters,  the  imaginary  credit  of  all  the  grand  shadowy 
results,  that  would  have  followed  the  adoption  of  the  untold  plana 
and  principles  which  they  were  to  hare  brought  with  them  into 
power.  The  old  and  hostile  minority  would  simply  have  been 
home  down  under  the  weight  of  a  majority  which  to  them  would 
have  constituted  no  argument.  Opposition  to  our  administration 
having  been  the  only  bond  of  union  that  held  together  the  het> 
erogeneous  chaos  of  their  great  faction,  the  same  cause  would 
have  continued  to  produce  the  same  efiect,  at  least  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  Id  short,  a  practical  experience  of  them  in 
administration  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  huge  bubble  of 
delusion  they  had  blown  up  in  the  popular  mind  could  be  ex- 
ploded, the  fallacy  of  their  promises,  the  hoUowoess  of  their 
professions,  the  unsoundness  of  their  principles,  demonstrated 
to  the  compulsory  conviction  even  of  their  own  mistaken  sup- 
porters. 

That  bubble  is  now  pretty  well  exploded.  Its  particles  can 
never  be  formed  anew.  A  few  months  have  sufficed  to  satisfy 
the  country  abundantly  with  the  experiment  it  has  made  of  The 
Whig  Parly  in  Power.  It  is  not  likely  to  repeat  it  for  some  time. 
We  now  sincerely  r^oice  that  it  has  been  made.  It  has  benefit- 
ed, and  by  the  time  we  return  to  power  wilt  have  greatly  puri- 
fied, onr  own  party.  The  dissolving  process  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing its  completion,  which  is  to  annihilate  the  entire  present  or- 
ganization of  the  Whigs,  —  even  as  the  kindred  Federalism  of  a 
former  day  was  annihilated,  though  its  scattered  elements  all 
remained,  to  recombine  themselves  on  future  opportunities  in 
new  forms  and  modifications.  The  same  deceptions,  the  same 
deceivers,  are  not  likely  ever  again  to  attain  the  same  success. 
The  contrast  between  their  whole  system  of  practice  on  the  at- 
tainment of  power,  and  their  whole  system  of  profession  when  in 
opposition,  has  indeed  been  enough  to  destroy  for  ever  even  a 
stronger  hold  upon  the  public  favor  than  a  peculiar  combination 
of  many  circumstances  had  for  a  time  given  them.  Their  rapa- 
cious clamors  for  the  spoils  of  office,  when  the  echoes  had  scares 
yet  died  away  of  their  former  denunciation  of  the  same  practice, 
in  a  much  leas  degree,  on  our  part, — the  frequency  and  intern* 
pannce  of  their  abuse  of  their  m^ority  power  in  Congress,  to 
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gag  the  freedom  of  delute, — the  extent  to  which  theycnnied  the 
system  of  extra-legiBlative  caucuseing  for  the  unditguised  object 
of  party  diEcipline  and  drill,  to  carry  measures  of  the  highest 
impottance,  which  it  was  known  must  be  defeated  by  any  piopet 
exercise  of  the  independeoce  of  a  Represeotative,  or  of  his  rights 
ful  and  dutiful  deference  to  the  will  of  his  constituents, — the 
glaring  absurdity  of  the  distribution  among  the  States  of  a  lai^ 
portion  of  the  public  revenue  with  the  right  hand,  while  with  the  ' 
left  they  sought  to  collect  from  the  domestic  consumption  of 
every  family  in  the  land,  more  than  an  equiTalent  sunt,  by  means 
of  n  great  increase  of  tariff  taxation,  —  their  open  and  uttet  dis- 
regard of  all  the  professions  of  intended  retrenchment  and  ee»n- 
omy,  which  had  been  plied  ns  one  of  their  chief  means  of  gain* 
ing  that  popular  confidence  tbey  were  so  prompt  to  abase, — 
their  mutual  dissensions,  bickerings,  and  quarrels,  running  to  all 
lengths  of  the  most  intemperate  violence,  —  the  manifest  want  of 
any  system  or  harmony  of  common  principles,  on  which  the  prac- 
tical conduct  of  the  government  could  be  possible  to  such  a  pany, 
—  the  disappointment  of  all  the  absurd  anticipations  they  had 
fostered,  of  the  "better  times"  which  were  to  follow  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Democratic  administration  from  office, —  the  evidence 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  clear,  that  these  great  movemeots 
of  commerce  and  currency  were  under  the  government  of  gener- 
al principles  of  political  economy  with  which  our  policy  was 
alone  in  harmony,  while  the  fallacy  and  impotence  of  the  Whig 
ideas  in  relation  to  them  became  daily  more  and  more  apparent, — 
and  above  all,  the  grossness  of  their  violation  of  faith  with  the 
Nation  itself,  in  the  desperate  efforts  made  by  them  to  impose  oH 
the  country  an  irrepealable  charter  of  a  National  Bank,  after 
its  repeated  repudiation  by  the  people,  and  after  their  own  ns- 
merous  end  positive  disclaimers,  before  the  election,  of  any  in- 
tention of  reestablishing  such  an  institution, —  these  causes,  these 
with  others  of  a  minor  character,  have  so  eflectually  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  the  falsehood  of  the  delusion  by  which  they 
snffered  themselves  to  be  blinded  last  year,  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger that  the  Whig  Party  can  ever  recover  from  the  overwhelming 
reaction  of  public  opinion  which  has  this  year  swept  almost  tbe 
entire  Union.  Tbeir  sceptre  is  utterly  shivered,  their  glory  for 
ever  departed.  And  all  that  was  ever  predicted  by  any  Democrat 
of  the  certain  consequences  of  their  success,  has  come  to  pass 
much  earlier  and  more  completely  than  any  could  have  allowed 
himself  to  hope. 

This  is  all  well,  all  right  — all  far  better  than  would  probably 
hare  been  the  case  had  our  own  more  short-sighted  views  and 
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hopes  prevailed.  The  old  Minority  will  now  he  satiified.  They 
have  had  a  full  and  fair  chance.  The  whole  field  of  action  has 
lain  open  for  their  tmiestrtcted  range.  Stveeping  inajoritieH  in 
both  branches  of  Congress — an  Eiecutive  of  their  own  selec- 
tion—  vast  popular  masses  as  their  basia  —  nothing  hag  been 
wanting  to  the  completeness  of  their  experiment  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  country  being  governed  by  their  policy  or  principles. 
The  death  of  Harrison  was  not  a  matter  of  real  importance.  He 
occupied  a  position  in  relation  to  a  bank  substantially  the  same 
aB  that  of  Mr.  Tyler ;  and  the  same,  or  at  least  similar,  disBenaions 
must  have  arisen  on  this  all-prirainount  question,  had  he  continu- 
ed persoually  at  the  head  of  the  adminiBtration,  since  those  dis- 
sensions must  have  grown  out  of  the  condition  of  the  public  mind 
in  relation  to  it,  even  if  he  had  manifested  less  firmness  than  his 
mccessor  has  done,  in  standing  to  the  principles  on  the  strength 
of  which  alone  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  into  power. 
Whether  he  would  have  signed  either  of  the  Bank  bills  can  now 
never  be  known.  His  declarations  against  the  constitutionality 
of  a  Bank  had  been  as  strong  as  those  of  Mr.  Tyler ;  and  the 
latter  gentleman  found  no  difficulty  in  endorsing  the  sentiments 
of  HarriBOn's  Dayton  speech  in  relation  to  that  question.  Before 
his  qualified  promise  that  he  might  under  certain  c ire nm stances 
give  his  assent  to  such  a  bill  could  become  positive,  it  must  have 
been  necessary  to  demonstrate  two  impossibilities — first,  that  a 
bank  was  neceisary  to  the  fiscEtl  action  of  the  government ;  and  sec' 
ondly,  that  it  was  demanded  by  an  anequivocal  expression  of  the 
popular  voice.  If  (as  we  have  no  disposition  to  question)  he 
'  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  well-meaning  honesty  which  was  always 
ascribed  to  him,  he  must  undoubtedly  have  waited  for  the  inter- 
vention at  least  of  the  elections  of  the  present  year,  for  his 
satisfaction  on  the  latter  point,  even  had  he  proved  so  easy  of 
conviction  on  the  former,  as  was  probably  hoped  by  those  who 
placed  him  in  the  Executive  chair. 

But  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  past  possibilities.  We  recogniaa 
reverently  the  Providence  which  has  so  wisely  guided  the  direc- 
tion which  nflairs  have  taken,  and  in  which  they  are  daily  more 
clearly  developing  themselves.  On  the  crumbled  ruins  of  the 
Whig  Party,  rises  the  stately  and  noble  fabric  of  the  Democratic, 
broader  in  extent,  deeper  in  foundation,  loftier  in  height,  than 
ever.  And  for  every  disaster  of  1840,  a  rich  equivalent,  and  more 
than  an  equivalent,  is  brought  in  the  still  accumulating  and  still 
brightening  triumphs  of  1841. 
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MONTHLY  FINANCUL  AND  COMMEHCIAL  ARTICLE. 

With  the  close  of  the  month  of  October,  the  folltndc  in  New  York  ii  neulr 
finished,  and  hu  been,  m  &  whole,  stead;,  nfe,  and  Incratrre.  The  impvti  sf 
goods  Troni  abroad  have  been  large  when  compared  with  tut  year;  bul  hare 
been  mostly  sent  on  foreign  account,  at  is  luaally  the  case  when,  rmm  the  stag- 
nation of  other  marllels,  or  other  causes  of  fiscal  embarressmeut,  the  mannJocto- 
rera  ftad  large  dealers,  being  pnshcd  for  money,  are  obliged  tocons^theirEDodsoH 
their  own  accoanlto  raise  moaey.  Owing,  bowever,  to  the  healthy  bwis  on  which 
our  business  has  been  coodncted,  no  moreof  thescgoodshubeendutpoaedof  than 
would  supply  the  effective,  cash  demand,  growing  out  of  the  sales  of  prodsc^ 
the  receipts  uf  which  have  been  and  still  continue  lo  be  unnanally  large.  The 
quBDiity  of  goods  sold,  however,  has  been  lafficicntly  large  to  EOElain  a  good 
demand  for  foreign  bills,  the  fnpply  of  which  has  been  for  two  reasons  mnch 
diminished.  One  of  these  is  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  cottmi  marh^ 
which  lure  shaken  the  confidence  of  importers  in  the  bills  drawn  against  Ihst 
important  staple,  and  the  other  has  been  the  fact  that  no  stocks  have  been  nego- 
tiated in  Earope,  and  conseqaently  no  supply  of  bills  could  be  dmwn  from  thai 
source.  The  result  has  been  that  the  rates  of  foreign  bills  for  the  last  two  pack- 
ets hsTC  been  so  high  as  to  admit  of  the  profitable  etport  ofspecie  against  which 
to  draw.    Tlie  rates  for  the  last  two  packets  hare  been  as  follows : 
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At  the  close  of  business  for  the  steanier  of  the  16th,  there  was  an  erident  fill- 
ing off  in  the  activity  of  the  demand,  and  bill-holdefs  showed  an  endent  iaelina- 
tion  to  give  way.  The  shipments  of  specie  have  been  since  September  35^ 
$2,000,000,  and  the  receipts  in  the  city  Gram  the  sonthem  stales  and  Sonth  Amer- 
ica, about  £500,000.  The  irredeemable  currency  of  the  Sonth  and  West  is  oait> 
tinnally  driving  specie  lo  New  York  and  the  specie-paying  States,  when,  a/la 
filling  the  channels  of  circalalion  and  glutting  the  Banlis,  it  finds  its  way  to 
£nrope,  where  il  is  in  demand  for  its  legitimate  uses,  that  of  a  medium  of  dnn- 
lation.  If  the  precious  metals  were  in  demand  among  the  people  (d*  the  Sonth 
and  West  for  a  carreney,  other  commoditiea  would  become  the  means  of  leoiil- 
tance.  Under  the  paper  system,  however,  those  commodities  are  retained  in  the 
bands  of  speculators ;  and  the  people  preftrring  the  more  costly  circnlatioa  of 
depreciated  paper,  the  coirency  of  tbe  constitution  it  thrown  oS,  and  finds  its 
way  to  those  places  where  it  is  more  valuable- 
There  is  yet  no  symptom  among  the  suspended  Banks  of  an  immediate  retnn 
to  specie  payments ;  exchanges  conlinae  h^h  with  the  eieeption  of  New  Orleans 
on  which  point  they  are  down  lo  2  U2  and  2  3-4  per  cenL  premium,  bnt  the  coo- 
tinned  remittances  of  specie  fVou  that  city,  K^ether  with  the  large  balances  of 
the  southern  Banks  held  in  this  city  do  not  indicate  a  desire  to  resume  inunedi- 
ntely.  lu  FbiUdelphia,  the  Banks  are  anlhorized  to  remain  suspended  nearly 
five  years  yet,  and  only  •  very  stroi^  expression  of  public  opinion  can  eompet 
them  to  be  honest  in  opposition  to  the  law.  This  may  take  place  at  no  distant 
day  if  not  immedialely.    The  confidence  i^  the  pnblie  in  til  >i»nlrin^  instilalioM 
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fa  dJiUf  loEui;  groand,  Dwinj  to  Ibe  dEinonliuDg  tendency  of  the  lyston  as  ei- 
pmsed  in  the  imnieDSe  rnlndtaadd«rftle*tioiu  IhnI  arednii;  discovered  like  that 
of  the  cashier  of  the  Commerckl  Bank,  who  ii  a  defaollCT  Tor  $M,000  lor  money 
lost  in  Epecokting  in  Mockt,  in  real  estate,  kx.  The  eonitanl  depcedatioa 
orMCorities,  and  the  protpectlve  operation  of  theBcDlcmpt  law,  vilhiti  proba' 
ble  effect  npoo  the  lalne  of  real  eitatr,  wc  more  >eriDne  ennscB  foi  apprehen- 
■jon,  which  have  their  due  wei^t  with  eapitalisti,  and  indnce  them  rather  to 
dispose  of  that^eMripIion  of  propeitr,  than  to  increase  their  inTnttneDts  in  it. 
There  Is,  therefore,  a  constantly  accnmnlaliag  naEt  of  stocks  pressing  npon  the 
4vuket  which  accelerates  the  decline  in  prices,  and  Eeemingly  requires  nothing 
but  the  oecarrence  of  some  explDsion  of  nnnenal  mi^niludc  to  cause  a  panic 
that  wontd  annihilale  Ibe  whole.  In  Ohio,  nearly  all  the  Bank  charters  expire 
in  1843,  and  the  legislature  of  that  State  will  be  called  npon  to  act  on  the  qne>' 
tion  of  renewal  next  winter.  The  prepress  of  the  elections,  tnmii^  on  the  Bank 
qnestion,  however,  by  giving  targe  democralic  majoritiea,  enfnrei  the  snppresiioa 
of  Bank  misrule  in  that  State. 

The  prenrioDs  sitnation  of  the  large  mass  of  the  ptiblic  securities,  of  the  dit 
ferent  Slates  of  the  Union,  is  at  this  moment  an  important  fealDrr  in  the  finandal 
horizon.  These  stocks  amounting  to  near  (240,000,000,  State  and  City,  were 
created  mostly  with  a  view  to  negotiation  in  the  Ibreign  markets,  and  were  ori- 
ginated with  speculators  on  false  principles  on  this  side,  and  negotiated  without 
■nffldenl  infoimatioo  on  the  other.  A  restriction  in  the  Ixindon  money  market, 
by  checking  the  full  tide  of  borrowing  operations,  cramped  the  States,  which  had 
DO  other  means  to  meet  their  liabilities,  and  discovered  to  the  astonished  capital- 
ists of  Europe  the  frail  tenure  of  the  security  on  which  they  were  parting  with 
Ibeir  money.  So  sl^ht  was  that  security  that  the  first  mention  of  taxation  called 
forth  on  the  part  of  three  iBrgely  indebted  States  prompt  threats  of  repudiation, 
not  that  the  people  entertained  the  idea  of  dishonoring  a  jnat  claim,  but  Ihey 
found  that  they  had  been  deceived  in  the  creation  of  the  stocks  by  the  speculators 
who  projected  the  works  to  be  conttmcted,  and  defVanded  in  the  nqrotintion  by 
collusions  between  their  faithless  agents  and  the  foreign  houses.  This  discovery 
was  simnttaneoas  with  the  discovery  on  the  other  side  that  no  specific  funds 
were  appropriated  to  the  discbarge  of  the  debts,  and  that  the  sepamte  States, 
being  sovereign  and  independent,  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay.  This  was  tbe 
position  of  affairs  one  fear  Eince,  when  tbe  election  for  Chief  Magistrate  was 
about  to  lake  place.  That  election  was  carried  in  fhvor  of  the  now  dominant 
p«rt]r,  in  consequence  of  the  reckless  promuies  of  the  leaders  of  that  party,  who 
were  mostly  the  men  that  urged  the  States  into  extimvagance,  that  sach  means 
should  be  adopted  as  would  relieve  the  Stale*  wilhoul  resorting  to  taxation,  and 
so  far  satisfy  foreign  capitalists  as  to  restore  their  eonfidence,  and  obtain  % 
renewal  of  loans.  Every  sieamer  brought  letters  from  the  large  foreign  houses, 
strongly  n^ng  such  a  course,  and  rile  with  promises  for  the  fntnie  in  case  it 
should  be  carried  onl.  Leltetsand  documents  lo  this  effect,  signed  by  twenty- 
three  of  the  leading  hooses  of  London  were  laid  before  Congress  on  30lh  June, 
1841,  in  compliuice  with  a  resolutios  of  the  Senate  ealjiag  for  the  same.  These 
Iiromises,  added  lo  simitar  measures  adopted  here,  were  incccssful,  and  the  party 
rode  into  power  without  any  settled  principle  of  aclion,  and  loaded  down  with 
promises  of  "reUef"  lo  all  parties,  which  the  most  sanguine  could  not  have 
believed  would  ever  have  been  fulfilled.  One  of  the  most  prominent  measures 
fbr  the  benefit  of  the  holders  of  stoi^  was  that  lo  which  we  have  frequently 
•UadedfTiz.,  the  distributioB  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.    This  was  held 
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up  u  a  matter  of  the  ntnmst  LspoTtance,  and  the  bcmdholden  were  taoght  to 
look  Torwanl  to  it  u  alTDnlin;  ample  relief  to  the  diitresMd  Sutei,  ai  well  as  of 
ample  ntcurity  for  Hie  intereil  ateruinir  ud  the  rtock.  Coder  this  imprrBnioD, 
ai  the  eit™  session  pro«re«ied,  there  was  «Mde  ioiproiemml  in  the  demmnd  for 
stock  i  and  eonsequentlf  more  flnnnes*  in  Iht  prices,  and  hopes  of  comidenble 
improTcnient  wnt  entertained.  We  noticed  this  ruling  in  oor  article  for  Sep- 
tamber,  and  at  the  fane  lime  gare  oor  reaaons  for  dissenting  from  th«  opin- 
ion that  KBj  grett  rise  coald,  under  existing  eirnunatances,  taka  pkce.  Since 
then  the  resalti  of  Ihe  eilia  session  haTC  had  time  to  reach  England  and  return. 
The  land  bill,  allhoogh  passed,  waa  Tirtuallr  defeated,  and  instead  of  relicT- 
inic  ihe  stock  market,  a  new  loan  of  •13,000,000  was  pnt  opon  the  market  hj 
the  federal  govirnmcnt  in  competition  wiib  those  Slate  stock*  that  were  to  hare 
been  reliered  by  Ihe  ictkm  of  the  gOTenment.  The  forei^  capitalists  than 
found  Iheir  lost  hope  for  additional  secnrilf  illnsive,  asd  they  positiTely  refused 
to  promote  the  n^otiation  of  any  more  American  stocks  even  of  the  new  United 
Stales  lean,  antil  the  delinqncDt  Slate*  wcie  compelled  to  make  good  Iheir  de- 
ticiencits,  and  give  some  security  fat  Iheii  future  pnnctoalily.  In  tbis  tlate  of 
things,  it  was  found  impouible  to  n^otiate  even  the  ai.OOO.OOO  of  the  United 
Stales  povemmen  I  slock  taken  at  5  1-2  pereeol,  by  Ihe  Bank  of  Commerce,  a*  ■ 
kind  ofbonas  in  consideration  of  being  made  Ihe  fiscal  agent  of  the  govenment, 
which  has  been  done.  This  nntowaid  uewsfhim  abroad  has  caused  stocks  to  fUl 
rapidly,  as  the  following  table,  showing  the  prices  of  the  leading  stock*  enireat 
OD  the  30lh  August  and  tho  16th  October,  will  indicate. 
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This  shows  a  Tery  mariced  depreciation  of  the  raluc  of  tbeae  securities,  since 
the  prices  were  onder  the  influence  of  that  baoyancy  created  hy  the  passage  ot 
the  land  bill.  The  causes  of  this  fall  are  as  aboTe  staled,  tii.,  the  dosing  of  the 
foreign  maikcls  against  them.  The  amount  is  far  too  giral  to  be  sastaincd  hj 
American  capital,  even  if  the  credit  oT  all  Ihe  issuing  States  was  undoabted. 
There  never  has  been  suOicienl  capita]  in  this  country  aecnmulated  in  prirate 
Jnnds  to  allow  of  any  large  amonnl  of  stock  being  absorbed  by  it,  and  American 
capital  is  far  too  valoable  to  allow  of  its  being  employed  to  any  great  extent  in 
six  per  cent,  goremment  stocks.  Hence  we  find  tbat,  although  for  all  commer- 
cial purposes,  Ihere  ii  at  this  lime  an  abundance  of  money,  yet  ihe  United  State* 
goremment  six  per  cent,  stock  being  rejected  abroad,  the  department  finds  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  getting  the  late  issue  of  12,000,000  taken  up,  and  the  State 
<rf  New  York,  has  in  vain  offered  a  lii  per  cent,  stock  for  $125,000  to  redeem 
the  bills  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  failed  nnder  the  lalety  fund  law,  and  has  been 
obliged  to  borrow  the  money  temporarily  of  Ihe  Banks  far  that  purpose. 

The  Bbatting  of  foreign  markets  against  the  saleof  lai^e  amounts  of  securi- 
ties, howcTeril  may  affect  the  present  standing  of  c<lrp««tions,  or  the  interest  of 
prirate  bond-holders,  cannot  bnt  haye  a  Tety  beneficent  influence  upon  the  gen- 
eral business  of  the  conntr;,  inasmuch  as  it  will  diminish  the  danger  of  thosa 
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Tiolntt  flnctoationi  in  tie  Irtde  bolh  oTthit  ecnntiT  ud  Omt  Britain  that  ha*g 
ever  been  attendaiit  on  heavy  knul  uegotialed  in  England  on  acconnt  oT  tbe 
United  Statn.  We  mar  ti*ce  Ibe  operatioa  or  th(K  dock  opcrationi  on  the 
uncial  bniinen  oT  the  two  countries  in  the  morenienti  of  the  Bank  a[  England, 
aad  theretuMctftbe  Ttea«iirT  depaitsient  in  relation  to  tha  commerce  ind  nn*. 
igation  oTthc  United  Stain,  for  the  three  jean  ending  September,  1840,  which 
rnhnee  a  period  at  tbe  mon  cxtmordinuy  flgclnaliaiu  that  erer  took  place  in 
the  biMorr  of  our  commerce,  in  ihe  year  1838,  and  daring  the  fini  quarter  of 
(he  Tear  1839,  a  larger  amonnt  of  Slate,  eorponlion  and  eomiMiiy  lov>i  wera 
effected  in  Enrope  than  erer  before  dnring  a  limilar  period.  Those  kmna  were 
pmhed  more  at  that  iceson  than  niual  with  the  view  totopport  the  general 
rentmpttan  of  apecie  paTmenti  which  waato  lake  place  lonth  oTNew  York,  in 
JaouoiT,  1839,and  Iheamooni  borrowed  in  Europe  wai  near  $70,000,000.  This 
capital  was  transferred  not  in  money  bnt  in  the  shape  uf  ctHisumaUe  mercbandiic. 
Thii  swelled  enormously  the  imperii  of  1839.  and  entirely  changed  the  current 
of  tiade  with  the  north  of  Europe  for  that  year.  The  following  Uble  is  illns- 
tratire  of  the  effect  of  those  fletitioos  eredits  upcm  oar  inteieonne  with  foreign 
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The  year  1838  was  one  of  healtiiy  business,  and  tbe  excess  of  imports  was 
(careelf  more  than  a  fair  profit  on  tbe  exports  would  warrant.  That  year  was 
also,  in  England,  one  of  comparative  ease  la  the  money  market,  so  much  to 
that  altbongh  the  crap  oT  cotton  here  was  1,800,000  hales,  a  larger  qoaniity  than 
ever  befinv  grawn,it  was  »«dil]r  taken  up  by  llie  mannfaetaren,  who  expert- 
Go  i 
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need  K  j*n  oT  annni*]  praperitr.  Towvib  thB  dne  eT  tliU  rev,  from  Bep- 
teiiibrr  to  Jvtatrf,  vhieh  eonilitnlei  here  tbc  SrU  qnular  of  die  Ifol  Te^ 
1S39,  tbe  orden  for  foods  fhm  Ihii  (ide  mra  bnioeMc,  and  crmr  pwIiM  arri- 
tEbs  here  bronfht  prddiponilr  Tcltuble  oufoe*.  Tb*  MaU  oTUm  Baikal  Ihaa 
ftTuired  the  nefoliBtios  oT  tbote  larfe  lam,  whkk  were  deaigied  u  unH 
KnmptioB  hen,  and  eonieqneatlT  to  prooMte  the  Mle  of  the  inporKd  goodi  oa 
the  M  credit  pkii,  heeanae,  the  Baaka  having  raaniMd,  th«  long-daud  paper  at 
the  dealer*  was  readUj  availahle  in  the  Baoha ;  lo  a  far  greater  alcat,  howercr, 
ia  Philadelphia  than  b  thi>  dtf.  Theaa  efreanatanyei  pradiie«d  that  Tait 
change  in  the  eommeree  wilb  the  aonh  of  Enrope,  pnuntcd  in  the  enlainn  of 
«et«»uriiiipoTtgforlB39.  We  there  And  that  to  all  thoaecxtaatriri  of  the  north 
of  Enrope,  to  which  in  1838,  there  wai  aa  erect*  oT  erport*,  and  eamcqaentlr 
a  lupplr  of  Ameriean  bilk  in  London  agaiart  them,  there  was  b  1839  a  direct 
TCTcrae,  leaving  a  large  eiceat  of  Import*,  and  eonteqacntlr  a  large  amonnt  of 
hilli  on  American  aeeonnt  mnniiiB  agaiait  England  fat  their  favorj  and  thia 
reaehrd  the  enonnont  amonnt  of  near  f39,O00,D00  drawn  againt  the  (tocbil 
negotiated  in  London.  There  wai  an  inereasr  of  $14,000,000  in  the  Ul*  ran- 
ning  from  Fianee  a)oae  on  England  oa  A»ericaa  aeconat.  Of  that  inerease, 
•10,000,000  wai  Ibr  ihe  article  of  lilk  alone,  an  article  of  luarr,  the  (mt*nM|»- 
tion  of  which  wai  itimalated  in  ihi*  eoiintrr  b7  Ihoee  paper  espaTiiioDi  that 
were  hased  on  the  loan*  obtained  in  England^  the  prMcedi  of  which  paid  Ainaif 
ftr  the  tilks.  The  goodi  were  conmmed  br  penoai  who  were,  (nd  *lill  are, 
bdehted  lo  the  Banlu  for  Ihem,  and  whicb  indehledneai  will  be  eipai^cd  bj 
the  action  of  the  Bankrapl  law  next  winter.  In  the  aeeond  quarter  of  183fl, 
erenl*  transpired,  which  spoiled  Ihe  msriiel  tbnnd  for  atodia  {  the  Baalu  Kmlh 
bad  theii  mtana  locked  op  b  the  dehta  dne  f^om  ibote  who  depended  npoa  con- 
tikoed  ipeenlation  for  the  meaaa  of  paTing  j  and  being  no  longer  fed  with  active 
Mrwi  from  abroad,  the  eiploiioD  of  Seplcinber,  1 B39,  took  place.  From  tliat 
feriod  the  Banlbt  and  the  hanking  irstem  have  been  going  r«pidly  lo  decaf,  and 
ibe  binineu  of  1S40  fell  more  fallf  the  operation  of  Ihe  Gab-TVeatnrT  each 
prlaci|rie«  of  the  lUe  adminitiralion.  Cash  tetllcmenti  and  econoai;  beeame 
Ibc  order  of  the  day.  AcconJinglf,  the  above  table  for  1840  eihibili  the  rcrerse 
oTlhat  of  1839,  and  a  ttaie  of  thing*  timilar  to  that  of  1838.  There  wa«  aa 
eice*«  of  exports  to  all  thoae  connlric*  of  the  notth  of  Europe,  from  which  Ihers 
was  an  eieeai  of  im^rti  in  1839.  To  tbote  eonntrie*  there  wa«  a  direct  pay- 
ment in  produce  of  nearly  $40,000,000  There  wa*  aa  eiee*s  of  eiport*  to  Fiance 
efover  $4,000,000,  when  in  IS39,  there  wa*  an  eicenofinpon*  of  $14,000,000^ 
making  a  change  of  $18,000,000  In  the  current  of  Hade  with  that  eOBntry. 
During  the  present  year,  1841,  there  will  ]x«baUy  be  an  eqnal  amonnt  of  ei- 
pons,  but  initeftd  of  the  proceeds  remaining  for  the  seHtemeni  of  debts,  it  wS\  ' 
retnm  b  the  shape  of  impuita.  Theve  fact*  point  dearly  to  the  paper  credita 
M  the  direct  cause  of  thoM  vast  flgctnation*  in  tiadc  which  so  frequently  eon- 
Tal*e  the  country,  rub  the  mercbanta,  and  detnoialiie  the  people,  by  rendering 
aU  business  apecalative  and  haiaidou),  instead  oC  allowing  a  Heady  aecWBnte- 
tion  of  profit  as  the  certain  reward  for  indwlry  a^  enterprise. 

We  nay  now  tnni  to  the  effeel  prodneed  by  thete  operaiioas  on  the  BoaeT 
market  of  England,  and  we  shall  iad  tbal  the  reaction  of  their  eAct  upon  lh« 
Bank  give*  tbem  tenfold  foree. 

IIk  fcOowing  ii  a  table  of  Ihe  retttm  of  the  Bank  i^  Ei^laiid  ftiB  Ibe  doM 
of  J838  to  the  latest  data .  —  .  ' 

_ .  yGooj^le 
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BAn  or  EasLARp. 

Ctrcvlotfon. 

om^a. 

8«cur<Hn. 

BiiUim. 

SecemlMt  11, 

18,«9,000 

»,035fl00 

20,707,000 

9,263,000 

VabiBin  b. 

18,S&1,000 

]o,se»/«o 

23,167,000 

8,filB/)00 

Apiii  a, 

1(1,311,000 

B,998,000 

22,987,000 

7,073/XW 

^\ 

lS,3tW,000 

8,107,000 

33,1I«PKI 

6,033,000 

lt<,S14^X» 

7,BU,000 

23.643,000 

6,119/)00 

June  29, 

iti,iqi,aoo 

7,667,000 

33,934,000 

4,344/100 

i'i.',V 

18,M9jMO 

7^000 

24,906,000 

3,786/100 

17,969,000 

8,0*8,000 

i6,BW.,000 

3  266/100 

Btptembu  IT, 

17,960,000 

7,7111,000 

24,936/100 

2,816/100 

Ocwber  IB, 

17,619,000 

6,734,000 

34^34,000 

9,S2a/JOO 

n^V 

6,l34fl00 

23,873.000 

2,646/iOO 

I>««mbeT  IS, 

16,733,000 

imfxa 

22,764/100 

2,S37/)0O 

JMUM7  n, 

16,336,000 

7,136/100 

22,913,000 

S,464/)00 

L-irr.,"' 

19,611,000 

7,670,000 

22,981,000 

8/«4/»0 

18,BTO,000 

7,l»6fl00 

23,223,000 

4,371/100 

iS'<;'' 

16,NI8/nO 

7,704,000 

22,113/)00 

4,360/100 

16,831,000 

7,296,000 

22,716,000 

4,318/100 

j»g; 

16,817,000 

7,828,000 

23,666/100 

4,38e/IOD 

Mr«, 

M%i^ 

7^^ 

22,40S/)00 

4,434/»0 

-ry,. 

18,901,000 

7,678,000 

22,805,000 

4/i8e,000 

17,188,000 

7,701,000 

23,162 /WO 

4,680  MW 

8<pttmberU, 

17,363,000 

7,676,000 

23,407/100 

e,453/)00 

October  13, 

n,J31,000 

6,763,000 

22,7b2,000 

4.146/100 

N»en>ber  10, 

I«,7t8/I00 

638e))00 

22,319,000 

8,729/)0O 

DMemberS, 

16:4I6200 

6;387,^ 

92/06/100 

8>ll^ 

Jinusry  6, 

16.119,000 
ltf^,000 

7,049,000 

22,365,000 

3,567,000 

Fehroi^  I, 

7,366,000 

32,696,000 

9,816,000 

\i!mm 

7,567  J»0 

92,726,000 

4,076/JoO 

April  I, 

16,637,000 

7,213,000 

32,328,000 

4,339/»0 

M«y«S, 

]fl,fi8T,000 

7,261.000 

22,0H3,000 

4,638,000 

10,616,000 

7,843,000 

31,8[7/)00 

4,981 /WO 

Jwiss, 

16^38,000 

7,S1S,000 

21,601/X» 

6/«8,000 

July  SO, 

I6,SS1,000 

7,748,000 

32,376,000 

6,170,000 

AuRint  IJ, 

J7,«8,000 

7,BS1,000 

93/112,000 

6/)06/)00 

17,481,000 

8,OGS,000 

23,667 /«0 

4,976/»0 

Iq  Ihe  yciT  1838,  m  we  Blatnl  kboTe,  the  cnrrencr  oT  Ensbtnd  vu  ftilt,  •nd 
the  bullion  in  the  Bank  Mnged  tci;  neat  the  bi^besl  ayetage.  In  (tie  fidl  of 
I83S,  BiLct  Ihe  Tore  psit  oT  1839,  liDiultaneoui  with  Ihe  lir^e  orden  Ibr  g;oodi  on 
the  Conlinent  pn  American  account,  and  the  heavy  lona  (ransaclions  la  Londoa 
to  meet  them,  it  woe  discovered  that  Ihe  crop  of  grain  wai  ihort,  and  that  a 
lai^  BiDonat  of  tata  mnst  be  imported.  This  created,  howeTcr,  no  terions 
•]arm  until  Apri],  1839,  whEn  the  bullion  had  been  reduced  £3,000  000.  The 
Bank  then  comineaced  its  restriclions,  bnl  bad  undervalned  both  the  deGciency 
of  the  crop  and  the  cxlenc  of  Ihe  American  bills  nmning  on  London  from  the 
Continent.  These  billB,  as  ire  diBcover  in  the  above  table,  amounted  to  nearly 
$35,000/100,  and  the  amount  of  corn  purchased  war  near  $50,000,000,  mailing 
an  extraordinary  demand  of  (65,000,000  on  England  in  Ihe  one  year  1839.  Tha 
eflecl  is  indicated  in  the  table  of  the  Bank'i  relumii ;  where  we  perceive  that, 
in  «pile  of  the  nolent  means  adopted  by  the  iostitation  to  bring  the  bnlUoo  back 
to  its  vaults,  such  aa  raising  the  rate  of  iotereet  abore  5  per  cent.,  which  pre- 
Tioaily  bad  not  occurred  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  coin  waa  reduced, 
ia  October.  1639,  (o  the  low  sum  of  £2,925,000,  with  a  decreasing  average  m«. 
lung  not  more  than  £2,000,000  in  lis  vaults  —  a  decFease  during  the  year  of 
£7,000,000.  Baaliruplcie«  and  the  complete  deatraction  of  Ihe  paper  ayiten  of 
Finland  was  then  seemingly  inevitable  \  aud  nothing  but  a  loan  of  £4/X)0,000, 
or  $20,000,000,  from  Ihe  Bank  of  Fraoee  averted  the  catastrophe.  This  inn, 
borrowed,  about  counteracted  the  American  bills  drawn  in  favor  of  France,  and 
wa«  equivalent  to  borrowing  money  fVom  that  country  to  lend  to  the  United 
State*,  wherewilh  to  pay  for  the  silka  of  France  eontuned  by  the  qieeolalon 
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here ;  aod  the  nlliniKte  debt  it  lunr  due  from  Ihem  to  llie  iDsolrnit  lanln,  Ud 
will  QCTcr  be  pud. 

In  the  feu  1S40  tbe  graio  crop  of  Eagluid  yns  agmin  deficient,  and  import* 
were  made  from  the  CoatinenI  lo  the  extent  or  (48,000,000.  In  that  jcw,  kow> 
ever,  inilead  of  there  being  $35,000,000  tt  Airerina  billi  to  meet,  there  wn  ■ 
direct  remilluiee  l^om  the  United  Stale*  oT  $23,000,000  in  produce,  and  Bcrend 
millions  of  billt  drawn  on  the  Contiaent,  whereof  t4,000/)00  wEr«  on  Fraice. 
Thii  wu  nearlj'  Eoffident  to  pa;  for  the  eorri  wanted  in  Enf  land,  withoat  draw- 
ing upon  ill  boUion  j  bat  (be  prenure  of  the  previou  jtax  in  England  bad  n- 
tended  itaeirihnnighont  the  CMilinent,  evincing  itself  in  the  fhOnre  of  the  Bank 
of  Belgium,  the  National  Bank  of  Austria,  and  other  large  iutilutionB,  wherebf 
the  markets  for  Eagliah  mannlhetDres  were  ruined,  and  the  exports  from  that 
country  fill  off  ui  a  remarkable  degree  and  compensated  the  faTorabte  state  of 
the  American  trade.  It  was,  therefore,  with  Ihentmoet  dtfficuhr  that,  witha 
low  state  of  the  emrency,  the  Bank  could  maintain  its  bullion.  Daring  the  pres- 
ent year,  1841,  the  bnllion  ha*  gradnalli  inereawd,  but  it  has  been  aneuded  wjOi 
a  iHvssare  that  has  produced  the  greatest  distress  in  all  elaatet,  parttcalartr 
among  the  cotton  manufaclurara,  end  has  crinced  itself  in  a  continued  and  dm- 
a«tn>ua  fall  in  the  great  staple,  notwithstattdlDg  that  the  crop  here  has  beca 
S50,000  bales  less  than  last  Tear.  The  distress  of  the  laboring  clanes  ia  tbe 
juanuracturing  diatricls  is  described  by  late  advices  as  most  appalhag.  Tlie  pro- 
duction in  those  districts  has,  since  the  year  1836,  beeo  constantly  in  micesasf 
the  coasamptbn.  Previong  to  that  year,  joint-stock  banks  scarcely  existed.  At 
that  period,  however,  there  sprang  np  a  perfect  bank  mania,  similBr  to  that 
which  we  witnessed  in  this  Staie  on  the  passage  of  the  General  Bankiag  Law, 
and  an  immense  number  of  hanks  went  into  operation,  particularly  ia  Lancashire. 
These  stimulated  the  manufactures  to  an  unntnal  extent,  and  it  has  been  cg«- 
puted  thai  the  capital  employed  in  and  about  Manchester  more  than  donUed  la 
1S3G.  Of  course  an  immense  number  of  hands  were  attracted  to  it  from  otbff 
pnisaitsi  bnt  the  immense  product  of  goods  began  to  ghit  the  marhets.  Ia  the 
United  States  the  credit  system  was  instruneinal  in  fbrcing  the  sale  td'  an  im> 
mcnse  amount,  aod  giaiually  the  same  system  extended  Itself  on  the  ConlineBt; 
and  credit  encouraged  consumption  beyond  the  abQily  to  pay  down  to  tbe  smaOM 
consumer,  who  owed  bis  shopkeeper  part  of  his  crop  ahead  for  goods  alm^ 
consamed.  Tbe  inevitable  explosion  took  place  firit  in  America,  and  the  mailet 
for  English  goods  was  spoiled.  It  wag  not,  however,  until  the  past  year  that  the 
reaction  took  place  upon  the  Continent,  and  has  evinced  itself  in  Ihe  fhHureoT 
the  large  private  hankers  throughout  the  Conlinent,  The  mannfaclurers  have 
now  to  reduce  production  to  the  actual  demand.  The  conseqaeDce  is  Ibe  tbnnr- 
ing  out  of  employ  immense  numbers  who  are  in  a  starving  coodition.  It  it  eeqk- 
pated  (hat  there  are  in  Manchester  and  the  neighborhood  400,000  of  these 
miserable  bdngs.  This  series  of  difficulties,  eitending  over  three  yeait,  il  > 
apparent,  mainly  originated  in  Ihe  immense  loans  so  recklessly  projeelcd  by 
the  speculajive  classes  here.  We  have  now  passed  throngh  a  «erie«  tf  rml- 
tions  and  flactuations,  extending  over  a  period  of  five  years,  that  may  be  e«A- 
•idered  the  dealh-throes  of  the  paper  system  in  this  eooDlty  |  and  it  is  U>  be 
hoped  that,  with  the  defeat  of  Ihe  National  Bank  at  home,  and  Ihe  seeining 
determination  of  the  capitalists  abroad  to  rqect  stock-loans,  onr  ecaunene  wiB 
no  more  be  liable  to  such  overwhelming  di«aden  aa  thoM  whid  we  hava  imb 
growing  out  of  tbe  borrowing  system. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


iu  rslic  counliDK  of  tbc 
rioht  agrsemeDt  between 
id  SuDutl  SymaDatlii 
lubcT  of  "  Paradit4  Lai,"  bariog 
1618,  wu  pnrclkueil  uine  uttm  sui»  uj 
Sunoel  Rofcn,  [he  poel.  For  lbs  poem 
iUeir.HiltoD  KcmalD  bwt  meired  icn 
pomidt, — five  being  paid  is  adTtnce  and 
the  remunm^vuraat  [heendoflwo  jflon, 
when  Ihe  required  sdidddI,  ISOOcopiea 
hid  been  »ld.  In  each  edilios  not  ei- 
ceediQs  IfiOO  coiuei,  fire  pounde  vere  to 
be  paid,  bat  within  aevan  ye»n  alleT,  the 
poet  died,  ud  hi*  widow  diipoHd  ofhai 
right,  lille,  and  inleretl  in  the  work  for 
the  paltry  turn  of  UTen  pounda;  (hue 
nmkn^  the  entire  proceed!  to  the  unbor 
uhI  hi>  Dunilj,  but  Mietntttn  pounds, 
while  the  paper  on  which  tha  ■Jp-eemenl 
wu  wnlten,  wu  purchued,  it  i>  itated; 
bj  Mr.  Rogere  for  mtnty  pounds  !  Mil' 
Ion  wu  npwBrd  of  60  Tears  of  age,  blind, 
mBrm,  ud  eolitur,  when  be 


,         on  of  his  great    .   . 

The  luppleTneilal  Cateli^ue  of  the 
New  York  Sociel^  Library  ii  now  ready, 
■nd  mty  be  obtained  by  nppli— ■--  •- 
Mr.  Forbes,  Librarian  of  the  ■■ 
The  fanner  Catalogue  of  Ihis 
and  Taluable  Library  wu  put 
IUSS,  since  which 


II  t<lditi< 


lothe 


collectira ;  these,  logrlhei 
list  of  the  valuable  grants  to  ihe  Library 
of  the  celehraied  CoTcmor  Winthrop, 
constitute  the  leading  feature  of  the  book. 
It  ii  admirably  arranged  and  mnsl  proi 
as  creditable  tn  the  Btiilit]i  of  thi-  compilf 


Beamin  was  brought  to  the  hammt 
fixed  to  the  calslngue,  is  to  be  found  the 
following  curious  address;  "Reader,  it 
halh  not  been  usual  here  hi  England  lo 
make  sale  of  books  by  way  of  suction,  or 
who  will  giTe  the  most  for  Ihem,  but  it 
having  been  practised  in  other  conntiiei, 
lo  Ihe  idTsniage  of  bolh  buyers  and  sel- 
lers, il  wu  therefore  cooceiied  (for  Ihe 


wle  of  these  books 
wajf." 

In  (he  year  1810,  an  English 
Camden's  "  Srilannia  "  appeared,  which 
wulhe  work  of  (he  indosirions  Philemon 
Holland ,  ■  physician  and  schoolmuter, 


who  boasted  of  hising  wriltea  one  eolira 
''-ho  volume  with  the  same  pen- 
By  the  recent  inTention  of  moreable 
hiero«ly|ihic_^ types  by  Hr.  Niles,  of  Leip- 
''  the  literature,  history  and 
■  of  ancient  l£npt  may  be  ex- 
pected lo  be  broDghl  biSon  iho  world. 
Abore  3000  of  these  character*  haie  beta 
ilreadf  completed,  consisting  of*  sliaoge 


Taiioua  nondescript  symbols. 

At  (h*  establishment  of  tha  Americsn 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Chamber* 
slrsel,  there  are  nMM  tva  and  valaaUe 
specimens  of  Biblical  antimity,  inclndii^, 
among  others,  Ihe  foltowni:— A  ebolM 
copy  of  Ibe  ohgiBBl  editloa  of  Kiaf  Janrn' 
Bible,  printed  n  lolio,  black  letter,  dated 
1611.  Thiaediiion,it isofconruknown, 
il  Iheroondalionof  lhDMnowinas*,wiih 
the  eiceplioo  of  the  necessary  alleralioM 
In  orthography.  A  Latin  tnoslation,  by 
Bl.  Jerome,  said  lo  be  Ihe  beet  ever  made 
of  Ihe  Sacred  Scripturea,  ilone  in  the  eat< 
ly  nrl  of  the  6th  century,  aiid  printed  in 
1S33,  bound  in  the  original  Tellnm.  A 
copy  of  the  so-named  Breeches  Bible, 
1610,  4to.  The  Minor  Propheu  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  s  very  choice  copy  in  Ihe  origi- 
nal caTen,cnrionslystaDipsd,Baile,IMl, 
and  many  other  specimen*  in  upward  of 
twenty  orientsi  tongues,  aDiong  which  is 
a  fine  copy  of  Dr.  Morrison^  Chinese 
iranslalion,  4  toIs.  Jsdson's  Bormeie 
translation,  in  4ta.,  snolhet  into  Ihe  Mad. 
agucar,  printed  by  the  London  Bible  8o> 
cieiy  ;  ud  a  fine  copy  of  Elliott's  Indian 
Bible,  printed  at  Cambridge,  in  4to.,  1680, 
lery  scarce  and  now  unreadable,  Ihe  peo- 
ple in  whose  dialect  it  wu  originally 
rendered,  haiing  become  long  since  ei- 

Ttae  Brat  bonk  printed  in  Ihr  English 
Luguage  is  said  to  haie  been  "  Tlu  Jle- 
cuyiU  o/lht  Hittory  of  Troyt,"  md  bean 
date  H7],  printed  at  Cologne ;  but  "  Thi 
Gone  a/  Ci(a<  "  la  allowed  by  most  typ. 
ograpbical  aniiqnarie*,  to  bare  been  the 
'-  -  0(  lb*  Bit. 


■  Id  consequence  of  an  nansual  press  of  interesting  matter,  the  aolices  of  new        . 
woifc*  prepared  for  the  preamt  number  hare  been  DDaroidably  postponed  liU  9*«_1Q  K' 
ant,  faaiing  already  eic«ed«d  our  cHtaaiur  limits  by  eight  additional  pafo.  '- 
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Mmthly  Littntj  Rteord. 


[Noniiber, 


Hn.  Kilbirioa  A.  Wan,  rormnlr  «rii- 

inn  or  the  "  Bnvpr  ctCTallr,"  ■  mcuLb- 
Ij  literarj  miacsllany,  in  Boiton,  hu  r»- 
cenllf  giT«o  to  the  LoadoB  public  hn 
potma.  m  two  rleitinl  lolumea.  The 
Eoglian  paper*  apt«k  very  faiorably  or 


ne«  la  lurtbtrinTcaiinlioiiaamoDgllMM 
iDlemtiar  ohjnta  of  uliquilji,  —'-■-^ 


Witn  of  anliqaanan  naearch,  fiom  ihia 
nnewed  aBort  ■  tbe  elDctdatioti  of  odt 
aborir>DaI  bbMi?  hj  um  ao  well  qoiliBed 


arill  doattlen  tism  raaalu 

mati  rtlaaUa  chancier,  alike  imporiaDi 

platioBof  oar  Baliooalaichifea.  Heukaa 
Ml  Iba  Da(MrT*Mjpe  an  malniineal  of 
bTalaabIa  du  ai  aa  auiliary  to  Ihe  eS- 

«i  Ut.  Calbarword. 

IIAIIPK&  k  BROTHERS  hava  in 
inu,— 

Eaaaya,  br  Rft.  John  Foater. 

Bachiuiao'a  Chnttiao  Rcaearchea. 

PbJDcat  Quiddr,  «  Sheer  loduitry; 
b;  Jobn  Poole,  Eao.,  anlbor  of  Paul  P17. 

Tour  ia  Analria,  kc.     By  John  Barrow, 

They  hare  bIu  nearly  ready  a  naw 
work  MidtojxnaeMConaiderable  inlereal, 
entitled  '■  The  Glory  and  the  Bhane  of 
England,"  by  Rct.  Mr.  Letter,  1  Tula. 

D.  APPLETON  k  Co.,  anDounc*  for 
immediaia  pablieatiog,  the  fellowing: 

An  Aulbor'i  Mind,  at  the  Book  of  Ti- 
Ile-Pagea,  by  Tnpper.     I  toI.  lima, 

SomerTllle  Hall,  ihe  Ritin^  Tide,  Dan. 
gen  of  Dining  Out,  and  Ihe  Confeaiioai 
of  a  Maniac,  by  Mra.  Ellla.  S  lola. 
IBmo.; 

And  a  Tale  by  Mn.  GrilfiLh,  entitled 
"  The  Two  Defanltera."  fonninr  porlionB 
oTtbeir  Seriet  of  "  fiooka  Tot  the  People 
and  their  Children,"  hale  juBt  appeared. 

They  bate  al*o  just  added  Gil  Blat  to 
their  aerie*  of  Standard  Ficlorial  Work*, 
now  in  progre**. 

WILBY  fc  PUTNAM  hiTo  Joel  com- 
mitted to  pren,  Ihe  niui  Talt  of  a  Tub, 

titled  "  France,  !U  Xidb,  Court,  and  Cor- 
CTnment."  The  new  edition  of  ihia  inter, 
eating  roluoie,  which  11  will  be  lemem- 
bared  attracted  ao  much  deter*ed  atten- 
tioa  in  the  reading  circle*  on  it*  first 
appeinuic*,  preaeDti  freah  claim*  to  no- 
tice by  the  addition  of  a  chapter  mlilled 
"  Three  Hour*  at  St.  Cloud.'^ 

Thej  ilao  are  about  to  pablith  an  edi- 
tion of  Locktaait'a  SpaniiU  Ballada,  in  t 
Tol^  ISmo. 

The  lone  Inoked-for  work  of  Mr,  Catlin 
00  tha  Indiana,  which  haa  been,  we  hear, 
Onaroidabl  J  delayed  Ibr  the  complelinu  of 


■be  Baoitroo*  pUiet,  (400)  which  aecoaw 
pany  the  lolumet,  a  now  daily  eipeeied 
loarxin.  Thi*  Taluable  work  will  dosbt. 
le«*  be  welcomed  by  the  American  poblio 

with  an  enthusiaun  m  no  reapect  nferior 
to  that  whkb  attended  the  Mul  of  tha 
nilemtinif  Tolume*  of  Mr.  fiiephena  oa 
the  Aoiertcaa  Antuguitir*;  loahichtba 
liruif  picture  nllcne*  of  Mt.  Catlin,  will 
forro  aa  iavaluablo  acrofflpanimeDi  and 
iUuatratioa.  Theae  lolunet  aintt  indeed 
be  coaaidcred  a*  pre.emineully  national, 
a*  Ihey  will  DnqDeatioaably  eter  remain  a 
BMBBmenl  of  ibe  peraeTennf  dilweoce, 
geniw  and  enlerptiM  of  their  taMntol 

Complela  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  ConeoT- 
dance,  edited  by  Dr.  I,  Nerdheimer  and 
Wm.  W.  Tniner.  Thia  work  aow  b 
courae  of  preparation  will  be  baaed  01 


Concordance 'JD*t  publiahed  m  GennanT 

Juliu*  FUrai.     The  etymology  and 

definitioiu  of  all  tbe  word*  will  be  ^Ten 


by  Dr.  J 


inTciiiiiaiiona  ;   ihr  whole  of  ihe  n 

■ill  be  aubjected  loan  imprared  arraaga- 
meat:  bdcT  the  aareral  lueful  appeadiaca 
added   by  Fdrat,  < 

Proper  Dime*,  Particm,  aimmi  uiwu- 

malical  Forma,  ftc,  will  alw  be  ■■bjoined. 

The  work  will  be  printed  on  fine  paper 

""      -'  'boullSOO 


Bad 


Bcalt  Gia 

,     J   fine  pat 

ming  a  royal  8vo.  volume  of  about  11 
[et,  and  will  be  iaaacd  in  ten  part*, 
lit  pari. 

1.  k  K.  G.LANGLEY  ban  inal  ii 
Strand  Ei-lioM  nf  D'laraclt'a  neo 
hifhly  mtereaimg  work,  entitled  '' 
Imtniliu  0/  LUeratun,"  in  1  iDl>,,]Xmo. 
rhs  bat  eipre**ioD  of  public  opinion  per. 
iipa  npon  ihi*  laat  production,  iram  Iba 
alenlM  and  labotioua  pen  of  Mr.  D'lara- 
■It  (the  teteran-autfaor  of  ihe  day),  may 
be  aeen  in  the  fact  of  an  entire  edttioa 
haring  been  ethauatrd  within  ihe  fini 
week  of  publication,  learin;  heaTy  de- 
minda  for  the  book  in  dialant  paita  of  tbe 

—  -inMipphH. 

ime  publisher*  hare  also  juBt 
i  new  edtiiona  of  Dr.  Walker'* 
.  ig  worka,  "  iTilenailrTMige,'' 
"  IToman/'  kc,  a  lery  beautiful  lillle  in. 
Tenile,  entiiled  "  ArabiaB  NigUi,"  vnh 
40  cut*,  and  a  neat  volume  enlitlcd  "  An- 
nab  o/tlu  Foot,"  by  the  lata  Rei.  Ligh 
Richmond,  one  of  liie  most  popular  tol- 
Ome*  in  Englaiid,Bnd  *l>o  in  Ihi*  country, 
which  have  eitr .appeared. 

In  conaequence  of  the  repealed  inqui- 
rie«fnrMr.O'Sitllivan'a"«n>orl    -  "  — 
■  - ei™ 


Uai  PunuAmnt. 


•«": 


'0  put  to  preuand  will  apeedily  " 

w  rdilion  nf  Tht  Maiiton  Fa- 
ta long  delayed  for  reiloring  tha 
m  of  Ihe  ttereoiype  plate*  uuiie  tima 
detlroyrd  by  the  Bte  at  Wakhing- 
re,at  length  completed,  and  in  l£g 
I  of  Ihe  binder*  ;  copie*  may  there- 
e  expected  during  the  enRiing  veek. 


-.—,  National  Documents,  Ihe  Politician, 
aa  well  i*  tha  man  of  Lcltera,  need  not  to 
bs  i[ilbrmed,ud  it  i*  only  a         ~      ' 


lUI.] 


Litirary  Ititdligtnu, 


J.  ft  a.  G.  lam; LEY  uc  ihe  publwhcn 

B.  COLMAN  hu  m  couna  af  nblin- 
tinn  •om*  beautiful  ■pMJmnis  of  litenr; 
fctfoultrtt  entitled  •' Aunt  mry't  LOra- 
Tf,"  with  illininltons,  tuid  lotenried  (or 
Ttrj  young  ptraoDi.  Thp  neciinen*  w« 
lUTe  mn  di>car«  unuiuil  tulr,  for 
Wdrtre  of  ihn  class.  The  thine  publisher 
liu  new  finished  the  nev  Tolume  of  Mr, 
Keese's  "  Porlt  of  America."  This  td|. 
nme  irill  nnquesiionably  be  velcomed  u 
oae  gf  the  most  superb  works  eTer  inned 
rrnm  the  American  press.  The  illnstni- 
lions,  eiiKrB7ed  bj  Hslpm  ft  Jordan,  are 
eiqaisitely  manatiiid,  and  are  well  worthy 
Ihc  poetic  gems  of  Amenca. 

The  nev  and  much  impioTed  edition  or 
Combe't  Byitm  of  PSriTology,  pmted 
fTom   the   recent  Itdinburgh  emiion,  in- 


Terr  well  evecnted  as  ai»D  me  lypograpny, 
ind  the  publisher  desenes  the  ihaoks  of 
the  reading  cainniunilT  for  the  compeud^ 


M.  W.DODD1ia«{nprepftration,"Pan- 
ing  Thougbi!,"  by  Charlniia  Ehishalh. 

A  New  Volume  of  Bermoni,  by  Rev.  E, 
D.  TiriSn,  D.  D, 

Tike  Parted  Famil/  and  other  Pnema, 
brMarTS.B.  Dana,  anlhor  of "' Somhem 
Harp,"  ftc,  in  preu  by  DA  YTON  ft  B  AX. 
TOlS. 

CAREY  ft  HART,  FUIadelpliia,  will 
(hortly  publith,.— 

The  works  oiLord  Bnccn,  with  «  Life 
and  iranslaiion  of  hia  Latin  wriliDga.  By 
Basil  Monlnja,  in  3  Tolr    °- 


,"I 


ff 


in  4  ToIi.,  Sto,,  wuh  plalea. 

Critical  and  HiBcellaneous  WHtingt  of 
Jobn  Wilson.    In  3  Tola.,  ]3mo. 

Miscellanies,  by  Lord  Jeffrey,  collected 
and  artanited  by  ninuelf. 

Miicellaneoua  Writmga  of  T.  Noon 
Talfourd  unlhor  of"  Ion."    1  tdI.,  ISmo. 

Mi>cetlanies,  by  Reginald  Heber,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Cnlcutia. 

The  corks  of  the  Rer.  Sidney  Smith, 
from  the  Second  London  edition.  Id  3 
Tols.,  IS  mo. 

Crilical  and  Miscollaneotu  Writinss  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.     3  toIb.,  ISmo.     Herer 


MiicellBniss,  by  the  lata  Sir  Jnioea 
Macinloth. 

finment  British  Lawrers,  by  Henry 
Rotcoe.    1  Toli.  12ma,   fnoto  readip.) 

George  St.  Georire  Julian,  The  Prince, 
by  the  author  of  "  Volentina  Toi."  Id  1 
Tol.  Sto.  wilh  lIluitralioDl. 


vols.,  12rao.,— {nowTSotfy.) 

MiteellaneoM  Writings  of  T.  Babing* 
Ion  Macaulry,  newedilioa.  3to1i.  ISmo. 

Napier's  Uitlory  of  the  Peninsulai  War. 
4  Tola.  Sto.  with  fifty-Bie  pl«te>— (nov 

The  Life  of  a  Lawyer.     1  toI.  ISmo. 

Hnric  and  Manners  in  France  and  Ger> 

many,  by  Henry  F.  CbuleT.  I  *ol*.  12nio. 

Burton's  Analomj  of  Melancboly.    1 

Liieaoflhs  DramaliaU. 
A  new  Work  of  an  essentially  hnmor- 
ona  oharecter,  by  H.  t^klDQ,  Eaq.,Butbn 

of  "  Valentina  Vox"  the  first  No.  of 
which  will  be  published  the  last  of  Oclv 
ber,  with  illnstraliona. 

Pbineas  Quiddy,  or  Sheer  Industry,  by 
Poole,  author  of ''  Paul  Pry,"  »e. 

Dr.  Johnson  on  Life,  Health,  and  Dis> 

The  Poeu  and  Poetry  of  America,  b* 
RufnsW.Griawold;  anlform  in  style  with 
Campbell's  Specimens  of  the  ■■  Briiish 
Poets,"  recently  pnblished  in  London. 
LEA  ft  BLANCHAHD  hiTsal  press,— 
Souvenirs  of  Other  Days ;  written  by  a 
diilinguiihed  Ladyof  Virginn.  This  work 
will  be  bronghl  out  in  a  atyle  of  great 
beauty,  and  fonn  a  volume  ioilahle  (a  the 
intelligent  and  refined  taste  of  the  coun- 
try. 


nal    Sources,   *Kch   ill  us 
vol. 

Bturmer,  a  Tale  of  Mesmerism,  ftc.,  by 
Isabella  F.  Romer.    In  S  vols. 

Richard  Savage,  a  Romance  of  Real 
Life,  with  illnslntiona  by  Craikshank. 

Frank  Heartncll,  or  Fifty  Years  A|d; 
wilh  illuairalions  by  Cniikahank. 


Thomas  Moore. 

Reli^io  Medici.  By  Sir  Thomas  Browaa. 
With  other  works  of  the  same  series. 

The  Poetical  Works  ofThomas  Moors. 
A  fine  edition,  in  S  vola. 

The  Hislorr  of  Ireland,  by  Thomas 
Moore.    8  vole^  Svo. 

Statesmen  of^  the  Commonwealth,  by 


John  Fi 


.     In  1  vols.,  Svo. 


Library  Edition  of  the  select  works 

.moiroftlM 

..-Jtar  Seotl: 

Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genina,  by 


..      rielding;  with  a  Memoirofthe 
Life  of  the  AutllOT,  by  Sir  Walter  Seotl: 
I  iifc      ■  ■ 


'^n. 


With  a  portnil. 


above,  Ihs  select 
works  of  Tobiaa  Smollett:  wUh  a  Memoir 
of  the  Life  and  Wrilinn  of  the  Author, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scolt.    With  a  portrait. 

Chaiacleristics  of  Goethe,  from  the'  Ott' 
man:  wiib notes,  original  and  translated, 
Illustrative  of  Genaan  hteratun  i  by  Hn. 
Austin.    InSTob. 
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JOHN  OWEir,  of  Cantind(e  Hmu., 
hu  rcidr  far  pgblicaiioa  ■  beautiful  edi- 
itog  pf  Profmor  Smjth'*  "  Lfcturu  m 
Modtrn  BiMiy,"  S  lola.,  S*o.,  ediKd  bj 
Prol'.  Eipu-ki.  ThM  work  baa  ilrraAj  k- 
qwrad  ■  high  rfpaUlioB  m  BngUiid  aod 
will  doabtlca  m  ipe«dilr  via  ita  «y  to 
11m  MauoT  Inmuig  sad  tka  public  and 
priTilc  libnrici  of  <Hir  own  country. 

PnCttvii  LoBgrtUow't  Potata,  ntitled 
"Vaicu  «/tlu  N'sU,"  (Mm  indefd  to 
IwTi  gwDHl  tot  tbf  ir  iDthoc  the  Uuiel* 
of  ihc  daf  with  woadcrful  rapidity.  A 
flflh  edition  hujuii  ben  iMued  ud  it  ■ 
beaiitifal  Bpecunen  of  typographjc  eicel- 


The  Duka  of  Lraebteobarg  ii  ■bml  la 

rublith  tb«  menwin  of  hi«  lata  father, 
Kugene  Beautiaraaii). 
AmoDa  the  dim!  uperb  ipecimeai  of 
Wt  that  hale  yel  appealed  an  the  >plm- 
didly  illotlraled  editioo*  of  Lord  Byroa'i 
"Ci(iU«H(r(iM»u>dLockhait'i"  Spa*- 
M  BaiUdt,"  (he  plu«a  lUaaltMiDg  the 
r«TDet  (afwhictive  haicMra  •«»  early 


•f  the  laltei  are  u  dOTcl  aa  they 
Ufal; — the  page*  being  nimKHinHHi  whd 
•Uborataly  cagraTed  border*  ud  piciurei, 
b  cdIoib,  Mniewhat  after  the  miuiDcr  of 
the  anciFnl  illuoiiDaMd  minali.  It  u  laid 
the  expenaeof  thi*  publication  to  Mr.  Mur- 
rey amocuU  to  about  (40,1X0. 

A  new  vork  on  AatiquaTiao  Science, 
entitled  "  Tki  Arcktulogiil,"  baa  jn*t 
qjpeared  in  London,  in  a  periodical  farm. 

An  Elpehmenlal  uquiry  concemng  the 
Pompiig  Gogine*  and  Cylindncal  Boiler>, 
fcc.,  by  Thomai  Wickitead,  ii  alas  an- 

A  new'' 
and  Commercial 
laaned  from  the  <  .  . 

An  edilim  recently  pnbliahed,  coniiit- 
iuof  3,1300  copira  at  Diham't  tIatioiuU 
MilodUt  hiTing  been  eihauated,  another 
ia  about  to  be  published  in  mooirJy  nnm- 
bera,  with  additional  aotea  and  nia&ical 
accampauimsnls,  kc. 

The  rollowing  are  ahortly  to  appear  :— 

KiK  Alfred,  a  PDem,by  JotiQ  Fitchett, 
ediled^by  Iloberl  Roaeoe. 

FragmenCa  of  Italy  and  the  Rhinelaitd, 
by  ReT.  T.  H.  White. 

Baered  Hynma  from  the  Geiman,  Irani- 
Uted  by  Francii  E.  Coi. 

Eaaaya,  wrilteo  ia  tba  inlenala  of  bmi- 

Hr.  Maaadei  haa  in  m 

•f  Bialnty  and  Geographj  , ,..    ..,, 

afsoeral  InlndBcioiy  Onilme  of  of  Cm- 
vataal  HtMory,  Anoeni  and  Modem,  asd 
a  Goinplcte  «erj 
eTerr  natioo  It 
the  World ;  in 

their  rise,pm^___, ^ , 

the  moral  and  aocial  characiet  of  their  re- 


Tantagea  of  each  coaaliy  ;  their  nalaral 
productiona  and  general  atattatica. 

Aa  UBprecedented  rflbrl  aeemi  to  be 
makiag  thia  year  with  the  fortbcomiog 
XnaiHiM— among  othera  we  obeerra  Um 
aanoMHement  of "Thi  Qvtn'i  Similair," 
for  IM!  :  the  lUuatretiDni  of  which  an 
in  the  srabeMiOB  ilyle  and  pieaeut  moat 
beauiilul  ipecunena  of  Ihit  gorgeoua  moda 
of  embrllioliineBi. 

A  nev«orkby  MiaaMartineau,haijiiat 
appeared,  eniiLled  "Ftali  on  tKt  Finrdt." 
1'he   followuig  are  alao  to  be  pubLahed 

Eaaaya  on  the  GoTemment  of  Depend- 
ancir^,hy  0.  C.  Lewia. 
Compehenaiie    Hittory  of   the    Iron 


Ebrinstsn. 
Vitiaectin 
Noleiof  i ,  _       ,     .     

France  and  Egypt  to  Bombay,  by  the  late 

Emma  RobeTI*. 
Ramblea  in  Ceylon,  bv  Lieut  Dr  Bntta. 
Peruwal  Narratite  of  a  journey  to  the 

Bource  of  the  rirer  Oioa,  bf  Lienl.  Wood- 
Historical  (lew  of  the  M«fical  Bcieacca, 


by  Dr.  Moil 


iriral  akeleh  of  the  Law*  of  H 


-ical  A gn culture,  by  H-Slephena 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  and  the 

Ionian  lalandi. 
Essaya  on  Sex  in  the  world  to  come,  by 

Ker.  G.  H.  Haughton, 

Amnng   the  recent  seriea  of  Smiih'a 

itanJard  edition  of  Eugliah  Poela,  we  ob- 

man,  Bryant,  wbnae  geniua  fully  deaerrea 
■och  an  honorable  diatinctton. 

Tout  in  Auaina,  by  John  Barrow. 

Eaaaya  by  the  Rer.  John  Fatter. 

The  Old  Ensliih  Geutleman,  or  the 
Field  and  the  Foieat,  a  noTcl,  by  John 
Milla. 

BuchaDia'aChtiilian  Reaearchea. 

The  Canada*  in  1841,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Sir 
Richard  Bonnvcaalle,  3  Tola.,  platea. 

A  new  work  ha*  been  commenced  in 
the  New  Monthly  Magaime,  br  Johc 
Poole,  author  "  Paul  Pry,"  enlitleJ  Pki»- 
tat  QuUUf,  or  Sheer  Industry,  kc. 

CharleaChetlerfield.or  the  Adrentarci 
of  a  Youth  of  Gemua,  by  Hra.  TTollope, 
with  illutlretioDs  by  Cruikshanb. 

The  Porcelam  Tower,  or  Nine  Sloriei 
of  China,  by  T.  H.  Bealy,  I  Tolnme,  witll 

Stanley  Thorn,  bj  tbe  anlhor  of'Tal- 
*BliDe  Vox,"  kc.,  with  nnmeron*  illiulra- 
tioDa  by  George  Cruikahank,  Leech,  and 
Crowqnill.S  volt, 
'  Merrie  England  ID  the  Olden  Time  ;  or 
■  Perrgrinationi  wilb  Uncle  Tim  and  Mr. 
Botby,  of  Little  Britain,  Dryaalter,  by 
George  Daniel,  with  nutnerout  illuatra- 
Iiona  by  Lrrch,  G.  Cruikahank,  ftc,  and 
arreral  fac-simile*  nf  ran  and  unique  pM 
'  print!.  S  roll.,  poat  6to. 
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ANIMAL  MAGNETISM.* 

"  /  never  said  it  was  probable :  I  only  said  it  was  true"  says 
Monk  Lewis,  and  so  say  the  Meemerists.  And  what  is  more, 
they  do  not  content  themaelTes  with  simply  asBerting  the  truth 
of  the  existence  of  that  wonderful  power  and  effect  implied  in 
the  name  we  have  prefixed  to  this  paper,  but  they  have  accumu- 
lated, and  are  daily  accumulating,  such  masses  of  evidence  in 
support  of  their  assertion,  that  it  becomes  even  more  difficult,  to 
the  open  and  candid  mind,  to  withhold  than  to  yield  its  assent. 

The  two  works  referred  to  at  the  foot  of  the  page  are  among 
the  most  important,  as  they  are  the  most  recent  contributions  of 
antheutK  testimony  and  scientific  investigation,  to  the  knowledge 
of  these  startling  mysteries  of  our  nature,  already  before  the 
English  and  Ameri-an  public.  Mr.  Townshend  is  generally 
known  to  occupy  such  a  position,  as  well  in  the  world  of  letters 
and  learned  lore,  as  in  the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished 
member,  that  no  incredulity  will  be  hardy  enough  to  charge  him 
with  anything  resembling  imposture  or  deception,  when  he  thna 
appears  before  the  bar  of  the  public  opinion,  as  a  witness  to  what 

*  Facts  ia  Mesoierism,  or  Animal  Magnetiim.  With  maou  Tor  a  dupaauon- 
ate  iaqnirj  into  it.  B7  the  Hev.  Chauoe?  Hare  Tovnaheiid,  A.  H.,  late  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  First  Ajnerican  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
the  Report  of  the  Boston  Comniitte.e  on  Animal  Uagnetiua.  Boitoa  :  Charles 
C.  Little  and  Jamea  Brown,  mocccxu. 

Hnman  PhysiokigT-  By  John  Elliot«on,  M,  B.  Cantab.  F.  R.  6.  FeDow  of 
the  BoT*l  College  of  Fbysiciaiu ;  President  of  the  Phrenalt^ica)  Society  j  Lat« 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  London,  and  Physician  loUniTenity 
Collie  Hospital ;  Formerly  Phyiiciaa  to  St.  Thomas'a  Hospital,  ttod  President 
of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinbui^h,  *c.  Ac.  fee.  Fifth  Edj'  ' 
<  pp.  1300.    London,  1B40. 
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he  prononnees  a  gtnt,  thou^^h  mycterionB  reality.  While,  the 
point  of  veracity  being  conceded,  the  intemal  evidence  with 
which  hia  volume  abonndB,  of  the  cool  and  philosophical  eantioa 
with  which  he  conducted  his  iafestigation*,  and  of  the  careful  ao- 
curacy  with  which  he  admits  and  states  the  results  to  which  those 
investigations  led  him,  cannot  bat  command  the  high  respect  of 
every  reader,  even  where  it  may  fail  to  overcome  his  unbelief. 

Of  Dr.  ElliotBon's  work,  to  which  we  have  also  referred,  a  ver; 
small  portion,  indeed,  is  given  to  this  particular  hraocfa  of  thr 
vast  subject  over  which  the  general  scope  of  his  title-page  must 
necessatily  range.  The  two  'chapters  which  he  gives  to  "  Hes> 
merism"  —  the  one  at  about  the  middle,  the  other  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hugebnlkof  the  volume  before  us — contain,  how- 
ever, abundant  testimony,  of  a  character  so  positive,  so  philoso- 
phical in  its  modes  of  observation  aod  description,  that  there  is 
no  other  escape  from  its  conclusions,  than  in  the  supposition, 
that  one  of  the  most  eminent,  learned,  and  respectable  of  hit 
profession  has  come  before  the  world  to  face  all  the  storm  of  ri- 
dicule and  obloquy  he  was  sure  to  provoke,  to  prove  himself,  not 
only  the  most  besotted  of  fools,  hut  also  the  most  arrant  of  liait. 

When  such  men  as  the  two  we  have  named  —  and  who  are  bat 
individuals  from  a  countless  number  of  persons  equally  entitled 
to  respect  and  confidence  —  appear  before  ua  aa  direct  wit- 
nessea  to  what  they  have  themselves  seen,  and  heard,  and  done, 
in  innumerable  instances  —  under  circumstances  the  most  vigi- 
lantly guarded  against  the  possibility  of  deception  or  mistake  — 
in  the  presence  of  many  wiinesses,  and  with  sach  details  of  time^ 
place,  and  person,  as  to  challenge  the  most  crushing  conviclim 
of  impoatuie,  as  the  immediate  and  inevitable  consequenee  of 
falsehood,  a  falsehood  not  more  infamous  than  motiveless — 
when  such  witnesses  appear  before  us,  we  repeat,  with  die  buf 
guage  on  their  lips  — 

—  queqnc  ipse  Mrurima  vidi, 
£t  qQorom  pan  magnK  fhi,  — 

—  it  is  time,  we  presume  humbly  to  suggest,  that  flippant  ri^ 
cule,  of  all  which  arrogant  ignorance  refuses  eveo  to  eiamine, 
should  suspend  for  awhile  its  unmeaning  prate.  If  it  cannot  itself 
travel  out  of  the  narrow  range  of  its  accustomed  little  ideas,  let 
it  at  least  leave  others  undisturbed  by  its  impertinent  cackle  and 
hiss,  to  pursue  that  "  dispaasionate  inquiry"  which  Mr.  Town- 
shend  invokes,  into  the  merits  of  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting physiological  question  of  the  day,  presented  aa  it  it 
under  the  most  distinguished  and  dignified  auspices. 
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W«  plead  guilty,  fmnkljr  at  the  outset,  to  the  CTime  of  belief 
in  "Aaimal  Magnetiain,"  or  "  MeBmeriem,"  as  its  disciples  pre- 
fer to  style  it.  We  believe  beeanse  we  eaanot  help  it,  —  becauae 
we  have  seen  and  lietened  to  so  much,  by  the  positive  evidence 
of  eye  and  ear,  and  of  mind  diatrustfally  and  vigilantly  attentive, — 
and  because  we  have  read  and  heard  so  much  of  the  testimony 
of  others,  from  whom  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  withhold  onr  con- 
fidence, —  that  to  diabelieve  were  even  harder  than  to  believe. 

The  precise  extent  of  our  beUef  in  its  reputed  marvels,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  define.  Of  the  actual  existence  of  this  pecn- 
liar  power  on  the  part  of  the  person  exercising  the  Hesmerio 
influence,  and  of  the  peculiar  state  of  Mesmeric  somnambnlisro, 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  induced  by  its  action,  no  doubt  can 
possibly  be  entertained  by  the  most  sfceptical,  who  has  had  any 
favorable  opporlnnities  of  observetion  on  the  subject.  This  is 
the  first  fixed  point.  Starting  from  this,  how  far  we  may  be 
compelled  by  the  evidence  to  proceed  in  our  faith  iu  all  the  phe- 
'  nomena  reported  to  have  been  exhibited  in  that  condition,  the 
imperfect  cultivation  which  the  subject  has  as  yet  received,  must 
.forbid  us  to  pronounce.  One  thing  is  certain  —  that  when  the 
barrier  is  once  removed  which  confines  our  belief  to  the  old 
limits  of  our  habitnal  ideas  and  experience  —  when  we  once 
make  the  first  step  beyond  the  ancient  beaten  pathway,  and  ad- 
mit a  belief  of  a  single  one  of  the  seeming  "miracles"  or  "  im- 
possibilities" of  Mesmerism  —  no  reason  remains  why  we  should 
refuse,  on  reasonable  evidence,  to  proceed  farther.  A  thousand 
impossibilities  are  not  more  impossible  than  one.  The  very  first 
fact  of  Mesmerism  reveals  at  once  the  existence  of  a  whole  world 
of  new  truth,  grand,  fearful,  profound,  relating  to-  that  great 
Mystery,  in  the  shadow  of  which  we  live  and  more  and  have 
onr  bnng,  the  mystery  of  our  Humanity.  When  we  plant  the 
first  footfall  upon  the  threshold  of  the  portal  to  which  this  aston- 
ishing discovery  introduces  ns,  long  and  deep  are  the  reverbera- 
tions which  come  forth  from  the  yet  dark  depths  that  lie  beyond 
it.  And  while  they  may  bid  us  tremble  with  awe,  and  perhaps 
with  fear,  they  at  the  same  time  prApare  our  minds  for  untold 
and  animagined  wonders  to  be  disclosed  by  our  farther  investi- 
gatiou,  —  wonders  to  which  our  present  obscure  and  feeble 
vision,  both  of  eye  and  of  mind,  cannot  pretend  to  assign  a  limit. 
We  talk  of  impossibilities ; —  who  shall  venture,  in  this  mat- 
ter, to  uae  that  presumptuous  word  1  Who  shall  dare  to  say 
that  he  so  profoundly  and  familiarly  understands  the  tremendona 
mystery  of  his  own  nature  —  the  law  of  the  incarnation  of  that 
distinct,  immateria]  soul,  of  the  consciona  possession  of  whidu 
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no  sophistry  of  materJBlisin  csn  eTer  deprive  bim,  ■ —  an  to  enable 
him  to  pronounce  upon  the  poiuible  and  the  impossible  in  these 
phenomena  which  a  newly  discorered  branch  of  physiology  is 
daily  developing  1  Who  will  describe  to  na  the  mystic  anion 
between  the  physical  and  the  apiritaal,  in  oar  strangely  combined 
duality  of  nature,  one  in  two  and  two  in  one  —  each  distinct,  yet 
each  eseentially  dependant  on  the  other  for  its  present  mo'de  of 
exietence  1  Who  will  expovnd  to  ns  the  true  philosophy  of  those 
terms  we  employ  so  familiarly,  sensation,  perception,  thought  1 
Who  will  go  deeper  into  organization  than  the  simple  outward 
frameworh  revealed  to  the  eye  and  touch  of  anatomy,  and— con- 
fining our  question  simply  to  the  operation  of  one  of  the  senses — 
explain  to  as,  foi  example,  the  process  o[ sight;  why  the  reflec- 
tion of  an  inverted  image  of  an  external  object,'  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye,  creates  the  mental  idea  or  perception  of  the  object ;  what 
is  tbifl  subtle  fluid  to  which  the  different  kinds  of  nerves  serve  as 
channels  of  motion  to  end  from  the  brain ;  what  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  its  existence  and  operation;  and  what  that  my«- 
terioas  principle,  which  is  to  be  sought  stilt  deeper,  and  in 
which  resides  that  intellectual  energy  of  perception,  memory, 
comparison,  reflection,  which  we  feel  to  be  essentially  distinct 
from  any  and  all  of  these  physical  -modes  and  means  of  its  actionl 
Let  him  who  shall  undertake  to  pronounce  upon  the  credible  and 
the  incredible,  the  possible  and  the  impossible,  respecting  the 
phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  with  that  dictatorial  self-sufficiency 
which  rejects  all  testimony,  derides  all  facts,  scoffs  at  the  very 
idea  of  investigation,  and  stigmatizes  as  knaves  and  fools  count- 
less numbers  of  persons  the  most  respectable,  disinterested,  sci- 
entific, and  intelligent  —  let  him,  we  repeat,  first  prove  hia  right 
to  apeak  and  act  in  this  tone  and  manner,  by  shedding  over  die 
dark  depths  of  these  great  questions,  at  least  a  few  faint  rays  from 
his  own  superhuman  illumination. 

Those  who  are  bo  quick  and  loud  in  their  ridicule  of  all  vho 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  Mesmeric  influence,  would  do  well 
to  reflect  that  ignorance  is  as  often  the  parent  of  the  folly  of  in- 
credulity, as  of  the  opposite  weakness  of  an  excessive  credulity. 
We  have  heard  many  an  argument  against  the  absurdity  of  some 
of  the  facts  of  the  Mesmerists,  as  well  hy  persons  of  professionsl 
and  scientific  pretensions  as  by  others,  which  proved,  not  less  the 
ignorance,  on  the  part  of  thoE«  who  urged  them,  of  analogies  long 
familiar  to  the  records  of  medical  science,  than  the  furious  fana- 
ticism of  unbelief  by  which  so  many  have  allowed  their  minds  to 
become  possessed  on  this  subject. 

it  might  be  recommended,  indeed,  as  a  snitable  preparation  to 
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mny  one  disposed  to  institute  bd  inquiry  into  the  pretenBions  of 
Mesmerism,  that  he  should  m&ke  himself  acquainted  with  a  few 
of  the  well-authenticated  maTveU  of  the  pathology  of  the  nervous 
diseases.  From  the  wonderful  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  ec- 
eenttie  action  of  the  nervous  system  when  thus  diaoTdered,  some 
luefnl  ideas  may  be  derived  of  the  mysterious  capacities  and  pos> 
aibilittea  latent  within  that  least  understood  portion  of  the  animal 
organization.  The  disposition  we  have  so  often  witnessed  to 
reject  at  once,  with  all  the  foolish  rashness  of  ignorance,  the 
well-attested  statements  of  those  Mesmeric  phenomena,  at  least, 
which  have  evidently  a  direct  connexion  with  the  action  of  tbe 
unknown  fluid  or  power  which  animates  the  nervous  system, 
would  thus  be  somewhat  tempered  by  the  chastening  correctiva 
of  a  little  wholesome  knowledge  about  the  subject  under  denun- 
ciation. 

To  those  who  refuse  to  believe  even  in  the  first  fundamental 
fact,  of  the  production  of  the  state  commonly  termed  the  Mes- 
meric somnambulism,  by  the  process  of  the  magnetic  manipula- 
tion—  a  state  of  extraordinary  sleep-waking,  during  which,  a 
peculiai  relation,  of  either  nervous  or  mental  influence  and  coa- 
nexion,  exists  between  the  active  and  the  passive  parties  to  the 
process  —  to  these  we  have  nothing  to  say.  It  were  about  as 
wise  to  discuss  with  Hottentot  or  Esquimaux  those  general 
truths  of  astronomy,  or  of  any  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  are 
Cimiliar  almost  to  the  infant  schools  of  a  New  England  town. 
They  must  read  and  learn,  or  seek  opportunities^of  personal  ob- 
servation. Or  else,  if  they  prefer  it,  they  may  remain  content  in 
the  slumber  of  their  own  conceit,  until  some  of  these  days  they 
will  wake  up  to  find  themselves  objects  of  ridicule  for  the  anti- 
quated  ignorance  to  which  they  have  clung,  while  the  genera) 
intelligence  about  them  has  been  making  a  silent  progress,  to 
which  they  will  simply  serve  the  double  purpose,  more  conve- 
nient petfaapB  than  honorable,  of  milestones  and  laughing- stocks. 
It  may  be  well,  however,  in  passing,  to  hint  to  such  readers,  in 
the  way  of  friendly  adviee  and  caution,  that  even  on  the  part  of 
the  most  eminent  of  such  authorities  as  may  have  pronounced,  ' 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  against  "  Animal  Magnetism,"  after 
investigation  more  or  less  complete,  this  first  point  at  least  is 
always  conceded.  Tbe  celebrated  commission  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  1784,  whose  report  dealt  to  Mesmer- 
ism a  blow  which  has  generally  been  supposed  by  those  who 
know  nothing  about  it  to  have  been  one  of  annihilation  — even 
this  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  recognising  this  fact ;  how 
ever  they  may  attempt  to  explain  away  its  attendant  pbeno- 
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mena,— however  the^  nuy  seek  shelter  from'one  difficulty  of 
helief  behind  another  not  leH  incompreheneible ;  by  eacTtbing  to 
a  vague  principle,  of  a  pnrely  mental  and  spiritnal  cbaracler, 
which  they  term  "imagination,*'  phyeical  effects  of  the  most 
sarpriiing  kind,  for  which  a  mnch  more  intelligible  esplana- 
tion  ia  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  theories  of  the  Mesmerists. 
To  the  more  favorable  report  of  the  commiBuon  of  1832, 
which  Mr.  Colquhoun's  translation  has  made  accessible  to 
the  English  reader,  we  wiD  not  here  pause  to  refer.  Im> 
perfect  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  this  report  fully  recognises 
many  of  the  principal  claims  of  Mesmerism.  It  will  probably 
,'  suffice  for  the  most  skeptieal  of  our  readers  to  refer  him  to  the 
/  record  of  the  late  committee  of  investigation  in  Bostoti,  before 
which  Dr.  CoUyer  exhibited  some  of  the  Mesmeric  phenomena. 
This  committee  wab  ctmiposed  of  about  twenty-five  of  the  moat 
respectable  gentlemen  of  that  city  —  the  three  professions  of  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  audtbe  medical  faculty,  being  about  equally  re- 
presented iu  its  coroposttioD.  The  report  of  its  proceediags  is 
contained  in  an  appendix  to  the  Boston  edition  of  Townshend's 
.  work  above  alluded  to ;  from  which  it  appears  (hat,  one  after 
another,  the  incredulity  of  its  members  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
pccnUar  somnambulic  condition  caused  by  the  Mesmeiie  process 
yielded  to  the  evidence  which  was  brought  before  them ;  so  that 
^  ib»j  finally  adopted,  with  entire  unanimity,  a  resolution,  declar- 
ing, that  while  they  refrain  from  expressing  any  decisive  opinion 
as  to  "  the  science  or  principle  of  animal  msgnetism,"  they  fteely 
confess  that,  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Collyer,  "  certain  appear- 
sncet  Aavt  bttnprutnted  vkiek  cannot  be  explained  on  the  tvppo- 
tititm  ofeolluiitm,  or  by  a  reference  to  any  physiological  principlu 
known  to  them." 

So  much,  then,  for  the  first  factof  Hesmerism  — the  existence 
of  the  peculiar  condition  in  question,  on  the  one  part,  end  of  the 
power  to  produce  it,  on  the  other.  Several  of  the  members  of 
iht  Boston  committee,  in  acknowledging  the  surrender  of  their 
former  onbelief,  spesk  of  this  as  an  "  unnatural"  state.  This 
expression  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  only  in  reference  to 
their  former  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  ''natural"  —  the 
Mesmeric  somnambulism,  when  once  established  oc  a  fact,  being 
necessarily  not  less  a  part  of  the  great  system  and  course  of 
"nature,"  than  the  most  familiar  fact  of  hourly  observetjos. 

The  fact  of  occasional,  or  even  frequent,  failures  to  produce 
this  condition  in  the  ordinary  mode,  together  with  whatever  vari- 
ations or  even  seeming  inconsistencies  of  phenomena  may  b^ 
observed  ia  the  case  of  different  individuals,  or  of  the  same  indt- 
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ridnal  at  diffetenf  timet,  prores  sotbin^  but  simp  y  our  preBent 
ignorance  of  its  laws  and  modes  of  action.  There  has  not  yet 
been  a  sufficient  inductive  Bccumulatioa  of  espeiiment,  to  gene- 
laliie  its  essential  truths,  and  theorize  its  pervading  principles. 
And  this  ia  exactly  the  proper  business  of  its  disciples — of  all 
interested  ia  the  development  of  so  strange  and  startling  a  branch 
of  physiology — in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  Let  them  aid  in  gathering  together,  and  in  authenti* 
eating  and  recording,  facts,  facts,  facts.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  begin  to  talk  of  systematizing  Mesmerism  into  a  science,  when 
this  process  shall  have  reached  a  paint  of  maturity  far  in  advance 
of  its  present  stage.  And  here  is  a  great  mistake  which  has 
heretofore  been  committed  by  its  advocates.  They  have  theo- 
rized too  soon ;  and,  as  in  the  citse  of  -the  French  committee 
of  1784,  they  have  laid  themselves  open  to  contradiction,  and 
often  even  to  charges  of  imposture,  based  rather  on  the  rash 
preteuimis  of  their  owd  immature  theories,  than  on  the  sim- 
ple facta  themselves,  on  which  they  onght,  more  humbly  and 
more  wisely,  to  have  rested  their  claims  to  attention. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  of  the  phenomena  which  next  address 
themselves  to  the  observer's  capacity  of  belief,  is  the  insensi- 
bility  to  pain,  and  general  torpor  of  the  senses,  exhibited  by 
the  somnambulist.  And  when  the  determined  skeptic  ia  told  of 
the  nofelt  infliction  of  blows,  pricking  of  pins,  wounding  of 
the  skin  with  lancets  or  pen-knives,  extraction  of  teeth,  applica- 
tion  of  the  most  powerful  stimuli  to  the  nostrils,  such  as  highly 
concentrated  ammonia,  and  the  burning  of  lucifer  matcbea,  he 
smiles  in  incredulous  pity  of  the  gullibility  of  those  who  can 
lend  an  ear  of  faith  to  such  absurd  impostures.  Nor  will  even 
the  Bcientifle  eminence  of  the  name  of  Cloquet  obtain  any  more 
favorable  reception  for  the  fact  related  by  him,  that  be  actually 
extracted  a  cancer  at  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  from  the  breast  of  a  wo- 
man, in  the  state  of  Mesmeric  somnambulism,  not  only  without 
consciousness  of  pain  on  her  part,  but  even  without  the  slightest 
recollection  of  the  operation  on  awaking.  And  yet  the  recorded 
cases  of  the  ordinary  somnambuiistn,  as  well  as  trance,  catalepsy, 
ice,  exhibit  abttudant  phenomena  to  pat  to  shame  this  incredulity 
of  ignorance.  In  a  rery  interesting  work  recently  published  in 
London  by  Mr.  Dendy,  a  distinguiahed  surgeon,  under  the  title 
of  *'The  Pbilosophy  of  Mystery,"  many  of  these  cases  are  col- 
lected. In  1834,  a  woman  was  received  in  the  hospiul  at  Bor- 
deaux, her  left  hand  and  arm  covered  with  deep  and  bleeding 
gashes,  its  tendons  projecting,  and  the  bones  broken.  In  hef 
aleep,  under  the,  impression  that  she  wai  cutting  wood  with  nO 
hedging  bill,  she  had  haeked  her  fore-arm  and  hand  natil  sba 
Hb  2 
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fainted  away,  and  Tell  bsthed  in  her  blood.  Sht  kadftlt  no  jBsut, 
but  merely  a  sensation  as  if  the  parts  were  pricked  with  pint. 
Elizabeth  Orrin,  in  tbe  year  1838,  alept  for  four  daya  ;  and  for 
the  period  of  ten  years  afterward,  pasaed  seventeen  hours  of  die 
twenty-four  in  sleep.  No  stimuli  were  powerful  enough  to 
rouse  her ;  ncnpnnctnTation,  flagellation,  and  even  the  stiagiog 
of  bees,  were  ineffectual.  Elizabeth  Parker,  of  Morley  Saint 
Peter,  in  Norfolk,  waa  an  extraordinary  somnolent.  During  one 
of  her  sleeps,  various  ezpeTimenta  were  tried,  and  an  itinerant 
empiric,  elated  with  the  hope  of  rousing  her  from  what  he  called 
eounttrftit  slttp,  blew  into  her  nostrils  the  powder  of  white  hel- 
lebore ;  but  the  poor  creature  remained  inaenstble  to  the  inhn- 
inanity  of  the  deed,  which,  instead  of  producing  the  boaited 
eSect,  excoriated  the  skin  of  her  nose,  lips,  and  face.  Dr.  EUi- 
otson  (page  644)  quotes  a  ease  «f  a  patient,  who  in  her  sleep  was 
"perfectly  insensible  to  pricking  with  needles,  to  wrenching  her 
fingers,  to  brandy  and  hartshorn  put  into  her  eyes  and  mouth, 
Spanish  snufi*  in  her  nostrils,  a  candle  held  so  near  her  eyesu 
to  burn  the  lashes,  the  noise  of  a  loud  voice  in  her  ears,  or  of  a 
■tone  thrown  against  the  hack  of  her  bed,"  &c.  The  nervous 
torpor  of  catalepsy  is  too  well  known  to  require  more  than  an 
allusion.  Cases  of  this  kind  in  abundance  are  attested  by  the 
most  authentic  scientific  evidence,  and  no  one  hesitates  to  be- 
lieve them.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  so  much  difficulty  ia 
believing  in  the  genuineness  of  those  Mesmeric  phenomena 
nbove  referred  to,  exhibiting  a  marked  analogy  to  these  undis- 
puted precedents "{ 

We  will  cite  here  only  another  class  of  the  phenomena  which, 
under  the  name  of  "Mesmerism,"  are  ridiculed  as  absurd,  bat 
which,  when  related  simply  as  honestly  and  truly  attested  physi- 
ological facts,  no  one  dreams  of  disputing,  but  all  receive  as  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  wonderful  secrets,  yet  unknown  to 
science,  respecting  the  laws  of  nervous  sensation,  and  cerebral 
and  mental  perception.  We  allude  to  the  countless  cases  recorded 
by  the  writers  on  Animal  Magnetism,  and  related  orally  by  those 
vho  have  witnessed  them,  in  which  the  percipient  faculty  which 
nsuslly,  in  tbe  normal  condition,  acts  through  the  organized  me- 
chanisra  of  a  particular  sense,  seems  to  he  transferred  to  another 
partof  tbe  body.  It  is  upon  the  sense  of  sight  that  these  experi- 
ments, BO  for  as  they  are  known  to  us,  have  been  chiefly  tried ; 
and  if  human  testimony,  of  the  highest  respectability  in  every 
point  of  view,  both  in  character  and  accumulation,  can  ever 
prove  anything,,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mesmeric  somnam- 
bulists, though  naturally  blind,  and  with  both  the  eyes  perfectly 
bandaged,  have  read  from  books  selected  at  random,  obaerved 
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eoncctly  the  face  of  a  watch  oa  which  the  hands  had  been  capri- 
cioaaly  changed,  &c>,  &c.,  wheo  the»e  objects  were  placed,  some- 
times  at  the  bock  of  the  head,  sometimes  at  the  epigastrium, 
sometimes  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Though  these  experiments 
may  be  performed  by  the  moat  respectable  parties,  and  under 
anch  ciTcumstaDces  as  to  afibid  the  most  complete  guaraotee 
against  deception,  when  descrihed  in  connezioa  with  Mesmeric 
agency,  the  epithets  of  fraud  on  the  one  part,  and  folly  on  the 
other,  are  the  mildest  terms  in  which  they  can  be  spoken  of. 
Yet  there  are  cases  on  record  ia  which  analogous  phenomena 
have  been  exhibited,  which  no  one  pretends  to  dispute,  and  which, 
disconnected  from  the  odium  of  Mesmerism,  are  simply  anoma- 
lous cases  of  scientific  wonder.  Mr.  Dendy,  to  whose  work  on 
the  "  Philosophy  of  Mystery,"  allusion  has  already  been  made, 
himself  referring  to  Mr.  Townsbeod's  book,  thus  speaks: 

"Although  I  take  the  metaphysia  of  a  divine  wiih  reservatioD,  his /net* 
may  not  be  doubted.  For  there  are  other  powerful  impressions  ibal  will 
produce  phenomena  as  carious.  The  arm  of  a  young  man  in  ihe  "  Oipi- 
dale  della  Viiia,"ai  Bologna,  in  1S3S,  was  grasped  by  a  convulslTe  paiient. 
Violent  Epssms  succeeded,  and  be  losi  ihe  lenses  of  lasie,  smell,  and  senu- 
bility  of  the  skin,  but  he  could  hear  if  the  voice  was  applied  on  tkettomaek; 
and  could  at  ihst  spot  discriminate  between  difTereut  BnbslBDces. 

"  Another  patient  in  the  Hme  hospital  was  subject  every  third  day  to 
erident  conruUioos,  during  the  coDtinnaoce  of  which  he  lost  entirely  the 
nse  of  all  his  leuses,  and  could  neither  hear,  see,  nor  smell.  His  haads 
also  became  so  firmly  clinched,  that  it  would  he  impotsihie  to  open  ibem 
wiiboui  breakinfr  the  Bogers."  Nerertheless,  Dr.  Ciri,  the  physician  under 
whose  charge  he  was  placed,  discovered  ihst  the  epigastric  region,  at 
about  two  fingerii' breadth  above  the  nsvel,  reeeired  all  the  impressions 
of  the  senses,  so  as  to  replace  them  completely.  If  the  patient  was  spoken 
to  whilst  ibe  finger  was  placed  on  this  spot,  he  gare  answers;  and  eren, 
when  desired,  opened  his  hands  of  his  own  accord.  If  any  substance  or 
msiier  wa*  placed  there,  he  could  describe  its  form  and  quality,  its  color 
and  smell.  As  long  as  the  Soger  was  kept  on  the  stomach,  the  coDvulsioa 
gradually  diniiuisbed  UDiil  it  finally  disappeared;  but  if  the  finger  were 
placed  on  the  heart,  it  relumed  with  bcreased  violence,  and  continaed  as 
long  as  the  finger  was  kepi  in  that  position.  If  a  flute  was  played  while 
the  flnger  was  kept  on  the  stomach,  the  patient  heard  the  music;  but  if 
the  finger  was  taken  away,  and  placed  on  the  heart,  and  then  again  to  its 
former  position,  the  man  asked  uAy  they  played  by  intervals  ;  yet  the  flnta 
had  never  ceased.  These  experiments  were  all  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  profesaon  and  students  of  the  hospital." 

This  particular  location  of  the  sentient  and  perceptive  energy 
would  seem  to  connect  itself  with  the  ganglia  or  large  hunches 

■  Tliii  itKle  of  muKukr  rlgidilj  ii  ««11  knovn  to  b«  ooe  of  lbs  most  frci|uaK 
pkfBD  m«ia  of  Mcuncriim,  being  ortsD  eipablc  of  beinf  prodaced  at  tha  plsutua  ol 
th*  nagMliicT.    Koi  is  it  aneommaa  in  caulaptie  eeatiST-  ^C^ 
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of  vtnt,  which,  together  with  the  bruo  mnd  the  ipinal  mirrow, 
conatitute  the  thiee  main  reaerTvir*,  ao  to  apeak,  of  the  oervoue 
fluid  or  ewenee.  Mr.  TownBb»nd  tbna  dcBeribe*  another  aoalo- 
goua  ceae,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  Meameriam : 

"Aladr,  whow  daughter  wai  afflicted  with  cataleptic  fits,  in  which 
ahe  would  aomeiiinet  fall  down,  ai  oihere  be  fixed  ri^dlf  ia  one  atiiiude, 
lold  me  that  the  paiietit  heard  aoihiog  that  wai  Mid  to  her  in  herattaclu, 
un  I  em  the  petaoa  speaking  lovehtd  iHe  pU  of  k*r  tiemach,  mi\i  addretaed 
the  K>uad  thither.  Oa  ooa  occaaioo  the  child  was  aeized  with  catalepsy 
when  Handing  in  the  middle  ota  large  public  awinining  bath,  which,  for 
her  health'*  sake,  ahe  was  ordered  to  ute.  The  mother,  unable  to  reach 
her  child,  wai  in  great  alarm  le*[  ahe  should  fall,  and  called  out  in  hopes 
to  wake  her  from  the  leibargjr,  in  rain  :  she  gare  no  token  of  hearing. 
The  thought  then  suddenly  occurred  to  the  mother  to  hold  her  mouth 
close  to  the  suriace  of  the  water,  nsiog  it  as  a  sort  of  eondiietor  to  conrej 
the  sotiod  (o  the  patieoL  On  this  baing  done,  the  little  girl  showed  at 
once  that  the  voice  had  reached  her,  and  waa  roused  from  her  caialepay, 
aa  she  nsoally  was  oa  her  attention  being  strongly  excited." 

W«  are  tempted  to  make  another  quotation  from  Hr.  Dendyi 
in  further  illuatratioD  of  thia  intereating  point : 

"  We  discorer  also  very  cloee  analogies  to  this  mental  concenlracicn,  in 
the  acnteneaa  with  which  m«  sense  is  endowed  on  the  &iliue  of  another. 
The  delicacy  of  touch  io  the  blind  is  often  extreme  ;  I  knew  a  bliod  lady 
who  played  an  excellent  rubber,  passing  her  linger  lightly  orer  the  card 
apots;  and  more  curious  still  are  the  casesof  HissHcAvoy;  of  Stanley,  the 
organist;  and  of  Frofeasor  Saimderaon.  De  Luc  tells  ns  of  a  lady,  who 
read  distinctly  by  pasain^  her  Gogere  over  the  page,  even  of  a  strange 
book.  In  Laura  Bridgman,  an  American  girl,  an  inmate  of  the  insliiuiion 
of  Boston  since  1S37,  fht  vshott  faculty  of  perception  ytts  concentrated  in  ' 
the  one  sense  of  touch.  At  the  age  of  two,  aigbi,  hearinic,  and  smelling, 
and  almost  taste,  deserted  her.  To  this  interesting  creature,  through  the 
acuteness  of  iter  sense  of  touch  in  tracing  letters,  has  been  imparted  so 
much  knowledge,  that  the  tnoral  MntitTtetUt  and  the  cwgenial  affection* 
of  the  heart  are  now  beautifully  displayed  in  her  character.  If  by  the 
dumb  alphabet,  or  Gnger-ialkiog,  conversation  is  commenced  with  hei, 
^e  follows  the  fingera  with  her  own  with  extreme  rapidity,  so  that  scarce 
a  letter  escapes  her.  Such  are  llie  wcaders  of  this  child's  intelligence,  that 
her  mind  has  been  cited  aa  illustrative  of  innate  lentimeni;  but  the  veiy 
faeiiity  is  enough  to  explain  her  actions. 

"  Le  Cat  write*  of  a  blind  aeolpior  at  Voliera,  who  modelled  features 
most  fsiibfutly  by  the  toucL 

"  A  French  gentleman  lost  the  integrity  of  eoery  leiut ;  but  seiuattoi 
remained  in  half  of  his  face,  on  which  be  received  the  correspondence  of 
his  friends  by  iheir  tracing  on  it  letiers  or  forms. 

"  In  Hr.  Eschke's  eslablishment  at  Berlin,  conversation  was  carried  on 
by  tracing  letters  on  the  ciolhet  of  the  back. 

"  A  Bolognese,  on  wimesaiog  a  woman  in  acute  hyiteria,  became  occa- . 
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sioDBlly  coDTutsed,  aod  impenetrably  deaf i  if,  however,  the  ilighEett  w)i» 
per  wag  breathed  to  the^t  oft/u  stomach,  he  heard  distiaetlf- 

"Cun,  UDmiDdTol  of  a  aiaie  of  abatract  revery  Tetembliiig  sleep,  »• 
cordi  the  case  of  a  young  ecclesiastic,  who  coropoaed  sermoaa  in  a  sttte 
of  slumber,  conecling  and  adding  to  them  wiih  peculiar  care.  Aod  tbia  is 
ihe  deduclioo :  that  ihe  aeuae  of  vision  seemed  to  be  tram/erred  to  the 
finger*,aa  ihe  eyes  were  perfectly  bliuded  to  the  wriiiog-paper." 

Id  th«  ioBtaDC*  laat  above  cited,  full  obaervatioo  was  mads  of 
it,  as  an  extraordinvy  emse  of  the  natural  ■omnambulism  ;  a  sheet 
of  pnateboard  being  held  between  hie  eyes  and  the  paper  with- 
out  intercepting  the  clearnessof  —  that  which,  for  want  of  nn- 
other  expreasion,  we  must  call  vision.  But  these  cases  ought 
rather  to  be  referred  to  the  action  of  that  unknown  percipient 
energy,  whatever  maybe  its  nature,  which  usually,  indeed,  acta 
through  the  nerves  of  the  respective  organs  of  sense,  but  whicll 
certainly  is  quite  distinct  from  the  external  mechanism  of  tfaoae 
organs,  and  perhaps  even  from  their  nerves.  At  all  eveoti,  no 
one  has  ever  supposed  a  difierence  in  kind  of  the  nervous  fluid  or 
essence  which  conveys  to  the  seosorium  the  impressions  thejr 
respectively  receive  from  abroad.  Who,  then,  has  a  right  to  pro- 
nounce the  supposition  unreasonable,  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances it  may  act  independently  of  its  usual  organ,  by  its  own 
original  aod  essential  power  of  transmission  and  perception!^ 
and  that  this  may  take  place  in  one  part  of  the  body  or  at  an- 
other ;  especially  in  those  near  which  are  situated  the  large 
masses  of  nervous  matter,  such  as  the  ganglia  of  the  stotaach, 
the  head,  generally,  and  particularly  the  back  part  of  it,  near  the 
junction  with  the  spinal  column  1  —  We  hope  that  some  readers 
at  least  will  now  be  prepared  to  give  a  diflerent  reception  than 
they  probably  did  on  tlie  first  perusal,  to  the  case  related  by  CoL  ] 
Stone,  the  well  known,  respectable,  and  intelligent  editor  of  the 
New  York  CommeTcial  Advertiser,  in  his  pamphlet  on  this  sub- 
jects, publish  ed  in  1837  ;  in  which  he  attests  the  fact  as  seen  with 
his  own  eyes,  that  a  blind  girl*  perceived  (we  do  not  say  tan)  ob- 
ject placed  at  the  back  of  her  head,  such  aa  prints,  large  and  small, 
with  likenesses  of  distinguished  persons,  which  had  been  brought 
from  a  different  faouB»  from  that  of  which  she  was  an  inmate, 
and  of  which  she  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  knowledge. 
They  were  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which  the  experi- 
ments were  made.  Not  only  was  the  somnambulist  iu  this  case, 
blind,  but  "  her  eyelids,  moreover,  were  entirely  closed ;  in  addi* 

*  Lorsiiut  Bndiett,  the  patient  here  referred  to,  was  at  that  tine  under  the 
^har^  of  Dr.  Capron,  of  Providence,  by  wham  ghe  was  frctiuently  magnetised. 
She  is  now  an  iuuaie  of  Dr.  Hows^  joitly  celebrated  Institatkia  for  the  BJinl, 
MarBasHM— sUD  perftdlj,  and  indeed  iseuiably,  btiod.  *" 
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tion  to  which,  cotton  balk  were  placed  over  her  eyes,  and  tan- 
fined  by  a  pair  of  green  Bpectacles."  The  following'  is  CoL 
Stone's  narrative  of  the  phenomenon  here  under  consideratioD : 

"  Soon  after  going  into  the  room  she  appeared  to  see  the  pictnrei  aod 
admire  iheni.  This  fact  was  tested  in  every  way.  From  her  repiiEiiatiee 
to  so  much  compaDjr,  however,  the  little  circle  drew  at  much  ■•  poaaibl* 
away  from  her,  aod  her  chief  cooversalion  cm  the  subjecl  of  pictores  wt$ 
held  with  my  friead,  with  whom,  both  eleeping  and  waking,  she  had  pre- 
Tiontly  been  acquainted.  Invariably,  when  the  siudied  a  picture,  sbe 
turned  her  back  upon  the  wall  against  which  it  hung.  'When  she  took  ap 
a  print  '.o  examine  it,  she  held  it  at  the  back  of  her  head,  or  raiher  just 
over  ibe  parietal  bone.  With  roy  fiieod  she  conversed  freely,  and  selected 
from  the  small  prints  B  likene&s  of  Mrs.  Judscui,  whose  life  she  said  «he 
had  read  several  times.  She  took  up  a  portrait,  while  standing  on  the 
aide  of  the  room  opposite  to  my  friend  end  myself,  and  patlicg  it  to  the 
sideofberhesd,  almost  behind,  as  she  remained  atone,  inqnired — 'Is  not 
thisalikeaessof  John  Foster?  — John  —  Yes,  it  is  John  Foster.'  I  im- 
mediately pnssed  arouud  the  table  to  her,  and  held  a  brief  conversaiion 
with  her  respecting  the  character  aad  writingsof  Foster —  of  whom  there 
had  not  been  a  word  said,  before  she  selected  his  picture  and  pro- 
nounced hia  name.  Her  reading  of  the  names  on  the  prints  was  very 
alow,  as  she  read  by /«i(«nnf ,  as  the  fiee-masons  call  it;  that  is,  by  study- 
ing each  letter,  and  first  repealing  it  in  a  whisper,  as  though  to  faerseUi 
£ut  she  made  no  mistakes  that  were  discovered.  She  had  an  objectioa 
to  read,  arising  from  an  idea,  if  we  were  loolciag  at  the  picture  with  her, 
that  we  knew  as  well  as  she,  and  that  it  was  idle  in  us  to  ask  her  what 
we  could  not  be  igncaant  of.  If,  however,  she  was  holding  a  picture 
by  herself,  in  a  different  part  of  the  room,  on  asking  the  question,  wboie 
likeness  she  was  looking  at )  she  would  aoswer  coaectly,  as  in  the  case 
of  John  Foster.  Sometimes  she  would  exhibit  the  simplicity  of  child- 
hood, as  in  the  case  of  an  allegorical  prim  suspended  by  the  walL  The 
inscription  was  — '  America  guided  Sy  Wisdom.'  My  friend  asked  her  to 
read  it.  She  replied  that  she  would  read  half  of  it  if  he  would  read  the 
other  half  She  then,  after  a  tuoment  ofstudy,  read — '  America  guiitf 
— and  would  read  no  more ;  insisting,  playfully,  that  the  gendeman  r» 
ferred  to  most  read  the  other  two  words." 

Aaauming  the  fact  of  the  genuineness  of  the  state  of  Hesmeric 
■omnambulism,  we  have  cited  the  analogous  precedents  above 
stated  —  a  few  from  amidst  avast  nnmber  it  were  easy  to  collect 
—  for  the  simple  purpose  of  showing,  that,  at  least  so  fares  regards 
those  phenomena  which  have  been  thus  far  referred  to,  there  is 
nothing  in  them  so  very  incredible  or  imposaible,  after  all.  We 
•hall  enter  again  on  this  interesting  subject  in  dor  neit  Number; 
and  meantime  recommend  to  every  reader  disposed  to  "dispa^ 
•ionate  inquiry"  into  it,  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Townabend's  woA 
which  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  these  remarba.  Of  any  <tf 
its  further  phenomena  we  have  said  nothing,  —  hot  following  Mr. 
Townshend'a  ezunple  (page  374),  we  conclude  by  aimply  re- 
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marking,  in  reply  to  tbose  viho  gravely  and  grandly  pronoance 
them  "phyBicalty  and  physiologically  impossible,"  as  Pascal  did 
to  some  one  who  asserted  that  it  was  ilttposiibU  foi  God,  being  so 
great,  to  busy  himself  about  our  little  world,  — "  II  faut  etre  bien 
grand  d'en  jtfgtr  /" 


DEMOCRACY. 

BT  JOHN   O.  WHITTIER. 


Sfibit  of  Troth,  and  Lore,  and  Li^ht! 

The  foe  of  Wrong,  and  Hiie,  and  Fraud ! 
Of  ell  which  pains  the  holy  sight. 

Or  wounds  the  generous  ear  of  God ! 

Beautiful  yet  thy  temples  rise, 

Though  there  profaning  gifts  are  thrown; 
And  fires  unkindled  of  the  skies 

Are  glaring  round  thy  altar-sione. 

StiU  ncred  —  though  thy  name  be  breathed 
By  those  whose  hearts  thy  truth  deride ; 

And  garlands,  plucked  from  thee,  are  wreathed 
Around  ihe  haughty  brows  of  Pride. 

Oh,  ideal  of  my  boyhood's  time! 

The  faith  in  which  my  father  stood, 
Even  when  the  sons  of  Lust  and  Crime 

Had  stained  ihy  peaceful  courts  with  blood ! 

Still  to  those  courts  my  foouiepa  turn. 
For  through  the  mists  which  darken  there, 

I  see  the  flame  of  Freedom  bum  — 
The  Eebla  of  the  patriot's  prayer ! 

The  generous  feeling,  pure  and  warm, 
Which  owns  the  rights  of  off  diTine— 

The  pitying  heart  —  the  helping  arm — 
The  prompt  self-sacrifice  —  are  thine. 

Boieatb  tby  broad,  impartial  eye, 
How  fade  the  cords  of  caste  and  birth '. 

How  equal  ia  ibeir  suffering  lie 
The  groaning  mnltimdes  of  earth ! 

Still  to  a  stricken  brother  true. 
Whatever  dime  hath  nurtured  him; 

As  stooped  to  heal  the  wounded  Jew 
The  worshipper  on  G«rizim.  "'•■>'"■ 
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Sy  miwry  nnrepelled,  naawed 
By  pomp  or  power,  ihou  )ee*si  x  Mix 

In  prince  ot  peasant — ilare  or  lord — 
Pale  priest,  or  swarihjr  artisui. 

Through  all  dis^ise,  form,  place,  or  name,  ' 
fieueath  the  Ahud  ting  robes  of  aio, 

Through  poTerlf  and  squalid  shame, 
Thou  tookest  on  the  man  wiUun. 

On  man,  as  man,  retamiog  yet, 
Howe'er  debased,  and  soiled,  and  dim, 

The  crown  upon  his  forehead  set — 
The  immortal  gift  of  God  to  him. 

And  there  is  rerereuce  in  thy  look; 

For  that  frail  form  ihal  mortals  wear 
The  Spirit  of  ihe  Holiest  look, 
'And  veiled  His  perfect  brightaess  there. 

Not  from  the  cold  and  shallow  fount 

Of  vain  philosophy  thou  art; 
He  who  of  old  on  Syria's  mount 

Thrilled,  awed,  by  turns,  the  lUtenet'a  heart, 

In  holy  words  which  cannot  die* 
In  thoughts  which  aog-els  leaned  to  know. 

Proclaimed  thy  message  from  on  high  — 
Thy  nussiun  to  a  world  of  wo. 

That  Voice's  echo  hath  not  died ! 

From  the  blue  lake  of  Galilee, 
And  Tabor's  lonely  rooooiain  side, 

It  calls  a  smiggliug  world  to  thee. 

Thy  name  and  watchword  o'er  this  land 

I  hear  in  every  breeze  that  stirs, 
And  round  a  thousand  altars  stand 

Thy  banded  Party  worshippers. 

Not  to  these  altars  of  a  day, 

At  Party's  call,  my  gifl  I  bring; 
Bat  on  iby  olden  shrine  I  lay 

A  freeman's  dearest  offering :  — 

The  voiceleBS  utterance  of  his  will  — 
His  pledge  to  Freedom  and  to  Truth, 

That  manhood's  heart  remembera  still 
The  homage  of  his  gaierous  youth. 

VLum.,  Bth,  11th  mo.  1S41. 
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SKETCHES  OF  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 
No.  in.— THE  ESQUIRE. 

BY  THE  AOTBOB  OP    "TUE  BBOTBUS,"  '*CR0XWBLL,"  *C. 

It  waa  about  elevea  o'clock  of  the  mDrning',  on  a  fine  clear 
latumnal  day,  which  had  succeeded  to  a  night  of  atorm  and  fury, 
that  a  aingle  wayfarer  might  have  beea  teen  aeated  beaide  the 
brinlc  of  a  small  consecrated  well  on  the  roadside  between  Braine 
la  Leud  and  BtUBsele.  The  road,  at  that  period,  lay  atretching 
far  through  an  unbroken  foreat,  which  indeed  covered  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  for  many  a  league  in  circuit — with  but  a 
few  amall  tracta  of  cultivated  land,  amiliug  like  ahellered  oases 
amid  the  wide  waste  of  green  leavea  and  waving  fern,  that  clothed 
both  vale  and  upland.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  poet's 
fancy  to  conceive,  or  a  paintei'a  hand  to  delineate,  a  spot  more 
singularly  pictureaque,  more  lonely  or  Tomantie,  than  tbat  which 
had  been  chosen  for  a  reating.place  by  the  worn  traveller — a  Bmall 
aequeatered  nook,  between  three  short  but  abrupt  hills,  which 
cloaed  it  in  on  every  side  save  one,  where  down  a  narrow  gorge, 
the  head  of  a  broad  valley,  the  waters  of  the  little  fountain  welled 
with  a  gentle  murmur,  soon  to  be  lost  in  the  turbulent  channel 
of  aome  larger  but  not  purer  atreamlet.  The  apringhead  of  ihia 
crystal  streamlet  waa  aheltered  from  the  aun  and  air  by  a  amall 
vault  of  free-stone,  wrought  in  rich  Gothic  fretwork,  and  lur- 
mounted  by  a  croas  of  rare  workmanship ;  an  iron  cup  was  at- 
tached to  the  margin  of  the  basin  by  a  chain,  and  a  atone  bench, 
overcauopied  by  a  huge  ash  tree,  afforded  a  pleasant  reating-place 
to  voyager  or  pilgrim.  Behind  the  well  there  rose  a.  tall,  rough 
bank  of  aand,  within  which  was  the  birth-place  of  those  limpid 
waters,  all  overgrown  with  wild-flowers,  and  waving  with  long 
wreaths  of  eglantine  and  honeysuckle  ;  and  all  around  it  the  tall 
Titans  of  the  foreat  reared  their  green  heada  exulting  in  the  sun- 
ahine,  which  bathed  their  airy  tope  in  floods  of  yellow  lustre, 
while  all  their  lower  limba,  and  mosa-grown  holea,  and  the  soft 
greensward  at  their  feet,  were  steeped  in  cool  blue  ahadowa.  The 
•andy  road,  which  wound  through  this  deep  solitude,  seemed  little 
travelled — for  no  wbeet-tracka  and  but  few  hotrf-printa  could  be 
traced  along  its  yielding  surface  —  not  a  sound  waa  to  be  heard 
except  the  gentle  breath  of  the  morning  Mr  whispering  constantly 
among  the  ash-leaves,  and  the  low  gargle  of  the  rivulet,  and  now 
and  then  the  sudden  song  of  the  thrash  or  blackbird  bursting  out 
£rom  the  thickets  in  a  gush  of  liquid  ecataiy,  and  hnshM  almafft)Oo|^> 
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iaiinediately  into  repose  and  Bileoce.  So  uldofn  too,  it  wodM 
appear,  were  human  beings  seen  in  that  eylran  district,  that  m 
unwoDted  tamenesa  was  perceptible  among  the  animal  creation. 
Several  small  birds  hopped  down  into  the  road,  and  even  Tentaied 
np  to  drink  or  lave  their  diaordered  plnma^  in  the  little  cbanoel 
which  wound  across  the  path,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  maa'i 
feet  who  sat  there  silently,  all  overdone  with  travel.  Nay,  more  — 
a  wild  deer  came  out  flora  the  copte  on  the  farther  aide,  and 
'gazed  about  it  for  a  moment,  and  eyed  the  strange  form  with 
aome  apparent  apprehension  ;  hut  aeeiog  that  he  moved  not,  draalc 
its  fill  of  the  stream,  and  only  when  the  man  raised  his  head  from 
his  hand  whereon  he  had  been  retting,  did  it  bound  away  with 
ataitled  speed  into  the  deeper  woodlands. 

It  was  the  man  himself,  however,  who  gave  the  point  and  char- 
acter to  the  scene ;  for  he  was  such  s  one  as  least  of  all  wogld 
have  been  looked  for  in  that  place.  He  was  an  old  roan,  as  could 
be  seen  at  once,  even  before  he  lifted  up  his  face,  for  his  hair  was 
as  white  as  snow,  though  aiagularly  loDg  and  abundant  j  bat, 
when  he  moved  his  dense  and  shaggy  eyebrows,  his  large  moos- 
tache,  and  pointed  beard,  all  of  the  same  silvery  hue,  confirmed 
the  first  impression,  although  the  sunburnt  and  somewhat  ruddy 
bues  of  his  complexion,  and  the  full,  bright  black  eye,  should 
have  belonged  to  one  many  years  his  junior.  His  dress  was  » 
much  UDSuited  to  a  foot-traveller,  as  it  was  easy  to  see  he  was; 
for,  besides  that  he  had  no  horse  nor  any  beast  of  burden,  his 
feet  and  lower  Hmbs  were  all  besmirched  and  stained  with  clay 
and  mud  of  twenty  different  colors,  caught,  it  would  seeoi, 
Aom  as  many  different  sloughs  and  quagmires,  as  his  being 
there  at  all  seemed  odd  and  unaccountable.  It  was  a  com^^te 
suit  of  the  heaviest  horse-armor  then  in  fashion  ;  consisting  of  a 
very  solid  corslet,  or  cuirass,  of  plate,  worn  over  a  loose  shirt  of 
chain>mail,  the  sleeves  of  which  protected  his  arms,  while  his 
logs  and  feet  were  guarded  by  hose  of  the  same  material,  and 
splented  shoes  of  steel.  His  helmet  lay  on  the  ground  betide 
him,  with  its  crest  bruised  and  dented,  and  the  avantaiDe  wrenched 
quite  away  from  the  sockets.  Above  his  armor  he  wore  a  cassock 
of  buff-leather,  guarded  on  the  seams  with  lace,  and  .embroidered 
on  the  bieaat  with  the  cognizance  of  a  chained  dragon  —  bot  it 
■ras  sorely  rent  and  defaced,  and  cat  quite  through  in  many  i^acMs 
and  dabbled  wi^  fresh  stains  of  gore,  and  soiled  as  if  with  clay. 
His  mail,  moreover,  was  much  battered  ;  blood  might  be  seen  ooi- 
ng  from  beneath  the  rivets  of  his  gorget,  and  trickling  down  his 
right  arm  from  the  shoulder. 

He  was  T«ry  faint  too,  and  weary,  as  it  seened  from  hia  nocer. 
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tain,  vacilUting  moyemeDtB ;  yet  he  did  nst  wait  a  long  time, 
Wo>e,  baviog  bathed  bis  face  and  hands  ia  the  cool  water,  and 
gathered  ap  his  battered  casqae  aad  gauMleta,  he  aroae  from  his 
■eat,  and,  ■upporting'  hitDBelf  on  the  truncheon  of  a  broken  lance, 
which  waa  the  only  ofienaive  weapon  be  carried,  except  a  long  and 
foimidable  dagger  at  his  belt,  took  the  road,  drafting  his  legs 
wearily  along,  that  led  toward  Brussels.  He  had  not,  however, 
taken  many  steps  before  thw  tramp  of  a  horsa  coming  down  the 
road  at  a  tight  gallop  caught  his  ear,  and  the  next  moment  the 
rider  crossed  th«  brow  of  the  bill,  meeting  him  face  to  face  at  a 
short  distance  off.  It  was  a  gay  and  handsome  boy,  splendidly 
mounted  on  a  bright  blood-bay  Arab,  dressed  in  a  gambesoon  of 
fine  white  cloth,  with  hose  of  the  same  fabric,  and  ruascMeather 
buskins,  all  richly  laced  with  gold,  and  blazoned  on  the  breut 
with  the  same  bearing  that  decked  the  old  man's  cassock.  Under 
the  gambeMion  he  had  a  light  shirt  of  linked  mail,  the  edges  ot 
which  were  visibte  at  the  neck  and  sleeves,  pQlished  as  bright 
as  silver,  but  on  his  head  he  wore  only  a  c^  of  embroidered  vet 
ret  with  a  tall  plume. 

The  moment  his  eye  fell  on  the  old  man,  staggering  feebly  np 
the  slope,  he  checked  his  horse  and  sprang  from  the  saddle. 

"  Uother  of  God !"  be  cried,  in  tones  expresaire  of  more  eon- 
■temation  than  could  be  deemed  befitting  an  biivK  of  chivalry  — 
"Uatthien  de  Montmesnil  in  this  plight!  Where  is  ourlordl 
Speak,  man,  where  ia  Sir  Huguea  de  Coucy  t" 

"  Prisoner  —  Ermold  de  Clermont.  Prisoner  tn  that  base  vil- 
lam,  Talebard  Talebardin  !" 

"  Now,  by  St.  Paul !"  replied  the  boy,  his  face  fluahing  fiery 
red,  "  I  scarce  can  credit  miue  own  ears !  Huguea  de  Coucy 
yield  him  a  prisoner  to  a  churl  —  a  base  and  cruel  robber  !  That 
would  I  not  beliere,  though  I  did  see  it  happen.  Thou  art  mad^ 
Montmesnil,  to  say  so." 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  Ermold,"  answered  the  old  man,  in  a  broken 
voice.  "  Sooner  would  I  bite  out  my  tongue  with  my  teeth, 
than  it  should  tell  dishonor  of  the  Coucy.  Nathleas,  prisoner  he 
is,  and  to  that  same  marauder.  When  he  refused  to  yield  him, 
rescue  or  no  rescue,  they  stripped  hi*  armor  off  and  bound  him, 
hand  and  foot,  and  keep  him  for  his  ransom. " 

"And  thou  didst  aee  this  1  —  ihonl  thou!  Matthiau  de  Hontmea- 
nil !  didst  see  our  lord  hound,  like  a  beaat  before  the  shamblea, 
and  madest  not  in  to  rescue  or  die  with  him  1  Now,  by  St.  Paul ! 
I  do  believe  thy  wounds  have  made  thee  mad,  that  thou  dost  lie 
upon  thyself —  for  ixom  no  other  tongue  of  man  beaide  thine 
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own  would  I  believe  thee  coward,  and  recreant,  and  traitor!  Nor 
do  I  now  beliere  it.  Oh  I  say,  Matthieu,  aay  it  is  faUe  that  tboa 
haat  spoken!  Say  anything  but  that  thou  hast  fled  and  left  tky 
loid  in  durance  I" 

"  I  may  eay  nothing  but  the  truth,"  retamed  the  other,  perfectly 
unmoved  ;  "  yet  hear  me  out,  Ermold  — thus  it  fell  out :  To  be 
ahortgwe  found  last  night  in  the  forest,  good  Master  Horillon<rf 
Bruges,  bound  to  an  oak  tree,  and  his  fair  nephew  and  his  train 
^  foully  slaughtered  ;  and  learned  how  that  they  had  been  be- 
set by  the  Bou^^e  B&tard,  and  the  young  lady  Marguerite  carried 
off  with  her  maidens.  And  so  we  mounted  Master  Mortllon  upon 
Qiay  Termagaunt,  and  rode  all  night,  and  at  the  break  of  day 
came  on  the  rogues  in  the  little  vale  of  the  headless  cross, 
and  charged  them  lustily.  Oni  lord  bored  the  Red  Bastard 
through  and  through,  as  a  cook  spits  an  ortolan  j  sad  Clemeat  de 
Hareuil  and  I,  each  slew  his  man  in  the  tourney,  —  but  RaonI 
broke  his  lance  with  the  Gray  Honk  of  Soigniea,  and  so  the  rob- 
ber-priest 'scaped  harmless.  And  just  at  that  same  instant,  while 
our  steeds  were  blown  and  all  our  lances  splintered,  lo !  yon  down 
came  by  two  cross  toads,  Talebard  Talebardin,  with  thirty  men 
or  more,  yelling  and  howling  like  incarnate  fiends,  and  charged 
ns  front  snd  rear,  and  bore  us  down  in  a  moment.  Sir  Hugoes 
slew  three  men,  at  three  blows,  outright  with  his  two-handed 
sword  ;  and  I  and  the  rest  did  our  best  —  but  the  roan  horse  was 
thrust  into  the  eye  with  a  spent-point,  and  our  lord  felled  to  the 
pommel  with  a  mace  —  and  Clement  and  Raoul  were  slain  in  a 
moment  —  and  I  was  badly  hurt,  when  my  horse  went  dowa,  roll- 
ing over  me,  that  it  was  a  minute  ere  I  could  get  loose.  And  ere 
I  did  so,  Sir  Hagues  was  fast  bound  ;  and  so,  when  I  saw  that  kit 
life  was  safe,  and  that  there  was  no  chance  of  rescue  —  knowing 
right  welt  that  they  would  stick  the  'Squire  like  a  pig,  thou^ 
they  might  spare  the  Knight  —  I  crawled  into  the  thicket  while 
^e  robbers  were  all  thronging  round  our  lord ;  but  ere  I  had  got 
off  a  spear's  length,  the  gray  priest,  ^o  was  hurrying  back  to 
join  his  comrades,  caught  me  fast  by  the  throat  — but  I  pat  my 
dagger  into  him,  up  to  the  dudgeon  hilt,  under,  bie  corslet  rein. 
And  here  I  am,  no  recreant  nor  coward  !  hey,  Ermold  V 

"  No,  no ;  forgive  me,  Mattbieu,  the  rash  word.  But  I  was  hall 
distraught  when  thou  didst  say  our  lord  was  prisoner  to  those 
Sends  incarnate !  But  how  didst  thou  come  hither  —  hast 
walked  six  leagues  since  daybreak  in  thy  harness  t  And  what 
wilt  thou  do  now  to  get  our  good  lord  free  1" 

"  Only  five  leagues,  Ermold —  only  five  leaguea,  or  •  little  on 
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and  that  were  no  freat  thing,  bat  that  my  baraeBB  is,  as  tbon  aay' 
est,  not  the  bed  gent  for  walking  —  and  that,  being  wounded,  I 
cannot  move  so  Instity  aa  cammon ;  but  for  the  rest,  I  came 
bitber.  Master  Ermold,  first  to  meet  thee,  whom  I  knew  to  be  on 
the  route  by  tbis  time  with  tidings  from  Sir  Raimond  of  Fontan- 
gee  —  not  that  thine  arm  ii  strong  enough  to  do  much  in  a  melfee, 
bat  that  thy  heart  is  true,  and  thy  wit  somewhat  quick  and  preg- 
nant. And  now  let  us  take  counsel.  And,  first,  whatnewsbringest 
thou  from  the  Bean  Sire  Saimond  1" 

"  That  he  will  meet  our  lord  the  tenth  day  hence,  with  sixty 
lances,  before  the  walls " 

"  Too  late  !  —  the  tenth  day  hence  —  too  late  for  any  purpose," 
answered  the  old  man  ;  "  then  must  we  on  to  Brussels  ;  though 
I  trow  the  churl  burghers  will  scarce  nnbuckle  their  fat  bags  to 
pay  Sir  Hngues'  ransom,  ranch  less  take  bow  and  spear  to  save 
him." 

"  No,  no ;  that  is  no  scheme  at  all.  '  Besides,  it  is  keen  steel, 
and  not  red  gold,  that  must  be  ransom  for  the  Coucy.  We  must 
foil  in  and  rescue  him- by  the  strong  hand." 

"  If  the  strong  heart  could  make  the  strong  hand,  Ermold,"  said 
the  old  warrior,  smiling  with  a  half-melancholy  glance  of  admi- 
ration at  the  kindling  eye  and  noble  features  of  the  gallant  boy, 
"then  wert  thou  champion  such  as  rarely  baa  couched  lance  in 
Flanders.  But  Heaven  preserve  thy  wits  ;  there  be  thirty  epeara 
at  least  of  these  marauders ;  and  we  be  an  old  wounded  man  and 
a  weak  boy !  'Twill  not  do,  Ermold,  though  dearly  would  I  buy 
it,  if  it  would." 

"Ay!  but  it  will,  though — ay!  but  it  will,  thougE — for  not 
&ree  miles  hence,  marching  hitherward — I  passed  them  an  hoar 
since — for  they  rode  slowly  not  to  break  down  their  Destriers — 
are  thirteen  Isoces  of  Franche  Compts,  stoot  Free  Companions, 
every  one  of  them,  under  the  leading  of  GeolTroi  TSte-Noire  [  I 
have  two  thousand  gold  crowns  in  my  wallet,  and  we  will  boy 
them  to  the  deed,  and  win  onr  matter  from  bis  chains,  and  save 
the  beautiful  Marguerite — God  send  we  may  I — Tor  she  was  very 
kind  to  me  when  I  lay  ill  and  sorely  hurt  in  Bruges — and  gain 
ourselves  high  honor  t" 

"Brave  boy! — brave  boy! — 'twill  do!  Turn  thy  nag  straight 
— ride  like  the  wind  to  meet  them,  and  bring  them  hither  with 
all  good  speed  to  the  fountain ;  there  will  1  tarry  and  bind  my 
wonnds  up  something,  for  they  shoot  now,  though  I  felt  them 
not  a  while  since." 

No  more  words  were  needed  ;  the  page  wheeled  his  fleet  Arab 
lonnd,  and  touching  him  with  the  q>ur,  darted  away  like  an  arroit^^^^  I C 
bom  the  bow,  and  crossed  the  hill-top,  and  was  oat  of  sight  in  a 
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moment.  The  aged  EaquiTQ  in  the  mean  time  dm^god  biuMlf 
back  to  tbe  well,  and,  bis  immediate  ^prebeuuwi  quelled,  Mt 
aboDt  nnriveting  hi*  armor  and  binding  up  bia  wonnda  in  earaeit 
A*  he  did  BO,  however,  he  muttered  to  himself — "It  is  for  the 
last  time  I — the  teat — most  surely ! — but  I  must  needs  have  all  the 
strength  I  may  for  (he  alern  struggle — stern  it  will  be,  I  warrant 
me  ! — and  then  will  I  die  under  shield  freely — and  willingly — 
Thou  boowest !"  he  added,  turning  his  eyes  rsTerentially  upward, 
"  fo  I  may  see  him  free  !" 

Scarcely  had  he  finished  his  brief  soliloquy,  before  the  heavy 
clang  of  armor  wai  heard  coming  up  the  hill  at  the  trot ;  and 
shortly  afterward  the  spear-heads  and  bright  pennons  of  the  men- 
at-arms  were  seen  glittering  above  the  bushes  ;  and  thra  the  party 
wheeled  into  full  view — fourteen  stoat  cavaliers,  all  well  armed 
in  bright  suits  of  Flanders  iron,  with  two  oi  three  led  horaea,  and 
a  mule  or  two  loaded  with  pieces  of  spare  armor,  lances,  and 
provender,  and  several  akins  of  wine.  The  leader,  a  very  power- 
fnl  man,  whose  jet  black  hair,  beard  and  moustaches,  curling  in 
fierce  luxuriance,  justified  fully  his  soubriquet  of  T6te-Noire,  waa 
busied  in  deep  converse  with  Ermold  tbe  page,  although  by  the 
heavy  frown  that  lowered  on  his  brow,  and  the  half  despondeat 
look  of  the  boy,  it  appeared  that  he  waa  not  yet  wrought  to 
conviction. 

Aa  they  reached  the  little  hollow  by  the  fountain,  their  trumpet 
sounded  a  halt ;  and  while  the  leader  dismounted,  and  atrode  up 
to  question  Montmeanil,  the  men  picketed  their  horaea.  and 
prepared  for  the  morning  meal.  , 

,At  first  !he  chief  of  the  Free  Companions  appeared  reluctant  to 
engage  in  the  adventure,  alleging  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
marauders,  the  difficulty  of  finding  them,  and  the  prejudices  of 
bfa  men,  who  might  not  be  willing  to  attack  men  of  a  class  from 
which — though  considering  themselves  soldiers  of  honor — they 
were  not,  after  all,  very  far  removed. 

Here,  however,  it  seems  he  counted  withont.  bis  boat,  for  om 
of  the  others,  a  sort  of  lieutenant  or  second  in  commaod,  called 
out  loudly  when  he  heard  the  worda  of  bia  leader,  denying,  with 
a  fearful  imprecation,  that  they  bad  aught  to  do  or  anything  in 
common  with  such  low  thieves  as  Talebardin.  "  Beaides,"  he 
added,  "  it  were  foul  ain  and  shame  to  suffer  such  a  knight  as 
Hugues  de  Couey  to  linger  in  such  durance  without  blow 
stricken  in  the  cause.  Why,  before  God !  we  sboold  be  held  the 
abame  and  scorn  of  all  France  !  No !  no  !  GeofiVoi,  let  the  page 
riiell  out  the  two  thousand  crowns  here,  and  let  the  'Squire  pledge 
ns  his  master's  honor,  provided  we  redeem  him  man  and  armor, 
and  set  the  damsels  free — five  thooiandmoretabe  paid  down  in 
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BniBiels  at  good  St.  Marti n's-tide — and  wo  will  breakfast  here, 
and  ride  right  on  and  win  him  with  war  weapons  !" 

The  bargain  waa  M>on  conctaded,  and  after  a  hearty  meal  tfas 
tnampeta  again  Mew  to  horee  ;  and  Matthieu  being  provided  with 
«  fresh  casque  and  o^er  arms,  and  mounted  on  one  of  the  led 
chargers,  they  rode  oSai  a  round  pace  for  the  vale  of  the  bead- 
less  cross. 

Two  hours  hard  riding  brongbt  them  to  the  spot,  which  wae 
■till  marked  distinctly  with  the  dread  tokens  of  the  fray.  Several 
dead  horses  lay  upon  the  spot,  among  others  the  roan  Andatnaian 
of  the  Knight,  despoiled  of  his  rare  armor  and  magnificent  hou- 
sings,  and  the  bodies  of  Clement  and  Raoul,  where  they  had 
fallen  ;  and  alt  the  road  was  poached  op  by  the  hoofa  of  the  heavy 
chargers,  and  the  gore  stood  in  many  a  hoof-track  curdled  and 
horrible.  Bat  fearful  as  sneh  a  spectacle  woold  be  deemed  now- 
a-days,  it  was  of  occnrreDce  too  frequent,  at  that  time,  to  create 
any  wonder  or  disgust  in  the  boaoms  even  of  the  young  and  deli- 
cate of  either  sex,  much  less  in  these  stern  soldiers.  They 
baited,  however,  on  the  spot;  and  examined  the  ground  very 
closely.  And  here  they  would  probably  have  been  entirely  at 
fault  had  they  been  soldiers  of  a  more  regular  order;  for  thers 
was  no  distinct  track  from  the  place  leading  away  in  any  one  di- 
rection, but,  as  it  seemed,  the  whole  party  had  dispersed  to  every 
quarter  of  the  compass,  leaving  no  clue  whereby  tliey  might  be 
followed  to  their  haunts.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the 
sagacity  of  the  Free  Companions  detected  the  probable  direction  j 
and  the  troop  again  got  into  motion,  though  their  movements 
were  now  slower  and  far  more  guarded  than  they  had  been  here- 
tofore. After  crossing  the  forest  for  about  an  hour,  they  reached 
ft  wide  glade  or  woodtrack,  through  which  it  was  evident  that  the 
marauders  had  passed,  for  the  greensward  was  cut  up  by  print! 
of  hoofs,  which  one  of  the  free  lances  confidently  asserted  to  be 
the  same  as  those  he  had  exHrnined  in  the  vale  of  the  cross.  A 
closer  investigation  proved  that  they  must  have  passed  very  re- 
cently, for  a  fresh  blood-drop  was  discovered  on  the  grass,  still 
wet,  which  must  have  fallen  from  some  wounded  rider  or  spoT- 
galled  horse's  flank. 

Here,  then,  a  second  halt  waa  held,  and  three  or  four  of  the 
most  sagacious  men  were  sent  off  in  different  directions,  to  recon- 
noitre the  position  of  the  enemy.  It  was  not  many  minutes  before 
the  first  returned,  bearing  the  tidings  that  they  were  close  at  hand, 
halted,  as  it  teemed,  for  the  evening,  in  a  small  green  savanna,  half 
circled  by  a  Bwnmpy  streamlet.  The  others  soon  came  in  confirming 
their  comrade's  tidings,  and  bringing  the  farther  intelligence  that 
they  were  cight-and- twenty  men,  well,  although  varior 
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that  their  hoTBeswere  piclieted  dote  by,  while  the  trooper*  were 
feasting  around  a  fire  which  they  had  kindled — the  knight  heavily 
ironed,  and  the  femalea  lyinga  short  way  aloof  under  a  clamp  of 
tfeei,  while  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  appeared  to  be  thioW' 
ing  dice  for  the  poasesaion  of  their  fairer  captives. 

Few  minutea  were  required  to  form  the  plan  of  action.  It  was 
necessary  to  ford  the  brook  a  little  way  above  the  meadow  where 
the  roatiers  lay,  so  as  to  gain  firm  ground  and  space  for  a  charge  { 
and  before  doing  this  Geofiroi  TSle-Noire  examined  the  girths 
and  stirrup  leathers  of  every  charger  in  his  troop,  inspected  all 
the  arms  in  silence,  and  then,  lowering  his  vizor,  mounted  hit 
strong  charger.  And  here  the  indomitable  valor  of  old  Matthiea 
•hone  out  resplendent.  He  was  so  worn  with  his  wounds  and 
weariness,  that  for  the  last  ten  milea  he  had  hardly  been  able  to 
keep  his  saddle  ;  but  now  he  roused  and  kindled  to  the  fray  as  an 
old  war-horse  to  the  blast  of  trnrnpets.  All  prayers  of  Ermold, 
all  exhortations  of  the  condottieri,  that  he  would  renMin  at  rest 
till  the  fray  was  over,  were  unheeded — scorned ; — before  even 
Geoffroi  La  Tete-Noire  he  rode  in  the  van. 

They  forded  the  stream  with  eQccesa — they  wheeled  around  the 
hill-side  and  made  ready  for  the  onset — ^but  in  the  mean  lime  the 
clash  and  clang  of  their  approach  had  warned  the  routiers  of 
their  coming,  and  they  sprang  hastily  to  their  arms.  Most  of  them 
were,  indeed,  mounted — but  all  were  in  confusion,  and  many 
scarcely  firm  in  their  saddles,  when  the  Free  Companions  poured 
like  a  torrent  down  the  hill — "T^te-Noire! — Teie-Noire  for 
Tankerville ! — De  Coucy  to  the  rescue  and  charge  home !" 

The  shock  was  terrible — the  fight  was  fought  out  furiously. 
The  superior  numbers,  end  the  despair  of  the  routiers,  would  have 
perhaps  counterbalanced  the  better  horses  and  more  complete 
equipment  of  the  men-st-arms,  but  the  disarray  In  which  they 
were  taken  was  fearfully  against  them  ;  the  giant  strength  (^ 
Tfte-Noire,  the  high  and  fiery  valor  of  old  Montmesnit,  and  the 
mad  impetuosity  of  the  page  Ermold,  who  fought  in  his  laced 
jerkin  foremost  among  the  lances,  swept  the  marauders  down  like 
ehaff  before  the  whirlwind. 

Ere  yet  the  strife  was  ended,  while  the  robbers,  driven  back  to 
the  streamlet's  brink,  were  striving  desperately  to  escape,  and 
the  free  lances  as  desperately  bearing  them  to  the  enrth,  Mslthieu 
bed  hewed  his  way  through  the  mfilee,  and  reached  bis  liege  lord, 
who  bed  started  up  from  the  ground,  but  was  prevented  by  his 
bonds  from  joining  in  the  fray.  A  stream  of  gore  was  pouring 
from  the  old  man's  vizor,  and  from  a  dozen  rents  in  hie  plate  ar- 
mor, and  he  so  staggered  aa  he  leaped  to  the  ground,  that  he  had 
welt  nigh  fallen;  yet  he  mshed  up  toHnguesDe  Coney,  end  with 
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hia  da^ei  wrenched  oat  the  rivet* from  hiflmuuolesand  fetters, 
Knd  tore  them  from  the  limbs  of  bis  loved  lord.  Then  he  sank 
down  upon  his  knees  and  clasped  the  knight's  legs  with  his  aged 
arms,  and  wet  his  feet  with  honest  loyal  tears. 

"  Thou  art  free — thou  ait  free" — he  cried — "  my  master !  thou 
art  free,  and  I  die  rejoicing ! — yet  say,  before  I  die,  thou  pardon- 
est  my  leaving  thee  when  captive — for  to  this  end  I  left  thee, 
to  this  end  only.  Say,  master,  that  I  died  thy  true  and  loyal 
squire  !" 

"  No  I  by  St.  Paul  of  Tankerville"— the  knight  exclaimed— 
"  No,  by  St.  Paul  of  Tankerville  ! — but  a  true  knight  and  loyal !" 
' — and  with  the  word  he  stooped  and  took  the  old  man's  sword 
out  of  his  hand,  and  striking  him  slightly  on  the  shoulder,  he  con- 
tinued— "for  with  thiae  own  sword— nor  ever  was  a  better!— I 
dub  thee  knight — before  the  ladies,  before  God  and  good  St. 
George !  Rise  ap,  good  knight  and  gatleat — Sir  Malthieu  de 
Af  onimesnil !" — and  he  raised  him  to  bis  feet  as  he  spoke,  and  open- 
ed  his  vizor,  and  kissed  his  ashy  brow.  But  a  mighty  gleam  of  ex- 
altation flashed  over  the  features  of  the  dying  man,  and  he  gasped 
oatwitha  faintvoice.but  joyousBcceots,  "Aknight!  a  knight — 
and  by  the  honored  hand  of  the  Coucy  I  Too  much^-oh,  too,  too 
much !" 

Then  the  count,  seeing  that  bis  spirit  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
flight,  laid  him  on  the  ground  softly,  and  took  his  hand  and  knelt 
hi  tears  beside  him. 

"  When  I  am  gone"— the  old  man  feebly  gasped — "  make— 
Ermold — thine  Esfjuire  ! — for  though  young — he  is  true — and.— 
and  valiant !  Bury  my  sword  beside  me — fiurewell — De  Coucy— 
and  forget  not  old — old  Matibieu !" 


THE  FIRST  LESSON : 

OK,  TSE  BOr   AND  TEB  PRILOSOFHER. 

"How  old  art  thouT"  the  sage  began. 

The  child,  aroused  from  play, 
Tossing  his  fresh-plucked  flowers  aside, 
Sprang  lo  his  feet  sod  gayly  cried : 

"I  am  nine  years  old  to-day — 
What  ioog,  long  yean  !    How  I  do  wish 

The  years  would  pass  away  r* 
Ii2 
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A  bliuh  of  conscjoaa  wiiMtneH 

Athwart  bis  bright  cbeek  na; 
"  Thou  It  find,"  the  Mg«  went  m  to  ny, 
"  When  manhood  comu,  a  ihortei  da; ; 

When  age,  that  life 's  a  span — 
What  canst  thon  wish  foi  now,  my  boy  1" 


"  What  wouldet  thon  do,  wert  thou  a  man  V 

—  "I  would  a  traveller  be, 
And  erery  curious  thing  I  'd  know. 
And  orer  every  land  I  'd  go, 

And  over  every  sea ; 
And  I  would  viait  mighty  Ungs, 

And  they  might  viut  me." 

"  But  kings  spun)  common  men."    The  boy 

Looked  up  with  flashing  eye: 
"  I  thought  that  kings  were  good  great  ment 
Bnt  I  would  be  a  monarch  thai, 

And  have  a  palace  high  i 
For  none  I  taw  in  all  the  world, 

Should  be  more  great  than  L" 

"  But  greatness  b  not  happiness  t 

My  son,  an  emblem  see: 
How  lovely  grow  these  humble  flowen ! 
How  pieacefully  they  pass  their  hours! 

White  yonder  lofty  tree, 
That  braved  the  iighlniltg  in  its  pride. 

Was  scathed  moat  fearfully." 

The  boy  upon  the  blasted  oak 

Oezed  long  in  earnest  thonght; 
"  1 11  pluck  these  floweia,"  at  length  he  cried, 
"And  they  will  die  as  that  has  died; 

And  eocoer,  will  they  not  T 
Asd  ne'er  a  trace  that  they  had  lived 

Would  stand  to  mark  the  apoL" 

"  "Tis  true,  'lis  true,"  the  old  man  cried, 

la  accents  low  and  mild, 
"  The  hand  of  man,  or  Heaven's  decree. 
Alone  can  bow  the  stately  tree; 

The  finger  of.  a  child. 
Or  step  of  senseless  brute  may  presi| 

—  The  flower  iicnuhed  or  Miled!  ^ 

,1  zed  ty  Google 
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"And  humble  hopM,  and  lowly  joys, 
Wlwi  bui  a  dream  xte  these  ? 

A  fable,  fimmed  bf  artful  pride, 

To  keep  the  many  satiafied ; 

WKUe  the  choice  few,  with  ease, 

Gtaap  the  high  inuts  impartial  Heaven 
At  free  to  all  decreet. 

"Prets  OD  !  my  noble  boy,  presa  co ! 

—  As  rivuleta  form  the  flood. 

The  thoaghta  that  iwell  thy  ampleheati, 
May  guide  thee  to  ibe  loftieat  pait; 

But  lel/'muBt  be  withstood; 
And  keep  thy  boyhood's  faith  iinchaDged, 

—  The  Great  are  aye  the  Good!" 
BonoN,  1841. 


THE  HOME -LEAGUE. 

It  ia  remarkable  of  all  men  who  ui^e  syttema  foun<led  in  false- 
hood— -indeed,  of  impoetore  of  every  aort,  whether  in  public  or 
private  matters  —  that  their  appeals  are  addressed,  not  to  tfaa 
Daked  reason  of  man,  but  to  his  personal  or  national  prejudices. 
As  if  smitten  with  an  ioatinctire  dresd  of  open  dealing,  they  seek 
to  enliat  on  their  aide  all  those  partial  and  corrupting  influettees,  by 
which  human  judgment  is  too  commonly  deflected.  Like  skilful 
orators,  their  deficiency  of  argument  it  concealed  in  a  cloud  of 
paosion  and  feeling,  which  they  excite,  in  the  hope  that  fins  sen- 
timent may  accomplish  what  feeble  logic  fails  to  eflect. 

The  early  and  late  movements  of  the  friends  of  the  tariff  policy, 
ue  a  pointed  illustration  of  this  fact.  When  they  began,  they 
nrged  their  scheme  upon  the  American  people,  not  on  the  groand 
that  it  was  just  in  itself,  but  because  it  was  a  part  of  an  "  Assert- 
can  System."  It  was  to  advance  American  interests,  to  encourage 
American  industry,  to  protect  American  productions,  to  extend 
American  commerce !  This  was  the  reason,  and  not  because  it  > 
would  cany  forward  the  great  cause  of  universal  truth  and  jus- 
tice, that  it  was  recommended  to  American  adoption.  Theargu- 
meat  was  a  sort  of  national  argitme/Uum  ad  hominem  ;  it  addressed 
itself  to  a  narrow  patriotiam,  or  a  atill  narrower  feeling  of  individ- 
ual selfishness.  In  the  same  manner,  at  their  recent  convention  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  the  same  scheme  is  put  forward,  under  the 
name  of  a  Homo-League.  The  beautiful  and  aacred  assoelationaiO'^IC 
that  cluster  about  that  noble  old  Saxon  word  Home,  are  to  be  turned 
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to  the  UHB  of  B  sect,  are  to  be  prostituted  into  tlie  Berrice  of  ■ 
self- seek ing  faction,  are  to  be  made  the  symbola  of  a  movement 
against  the  great  cause  of  national  pTOgress.  It  is  not  to  be  con- 
tended that  Free-Trade  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
impartial  and  liberal  govemraent,  that  it  violates  the  Kcknowledged 
and  fundamental  truths  of  politi co-economical  science,  or  that  it 
is  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  human  race;  for 
that  would  be  a  silly  as  well  as  dangerous  attempt.  But  the  post* 
tion  from  which  the  assault  is  to  he  made,  is  that  it  is  unfriendly 
to  Aome  industry,  to  hoMe  advancement,  to  home  ties.  All  the 
fine  feelings  that  centre  about  the  domestic  henrth,  all  the  preju- 
dices of  classes,  all  the  biases  that  attach  men  to  the  conntryof 
their  birth  or  residence,  are  to  be  mustered  to  the  attack ;  and 
the  contest  will  be  —  as  it  has  alwaysbeen,  by  the  way  —  a  strug- 
gle between  truth  on  one  hand,  and  special  interest  on  the  other. 
Need  we  say  (bat  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  aide  the  victory 
will  belong  1 

This  revived  movement  is  altogether  so  singular,  that  we  pro- 
pose to  devote  a  few  pa^ges  to  the  consideration  of  it.  Its  por> 
poses,  no  less  than  the  agencies  to  be  uaed  for  their  promotion, 
■re  worthy  of  a  passing  remark. 

About  the  middle  of  October  laat,  our  readers  may  perhaps  re- 
member, a  convention  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  com> 
posed  of  delegates  from  twelve  or  more  States,  with  a  design,  it 
aeemsto  us,  of  superseding  all  State  and  Federal  legislatiou  ;  but 
■sthey  state  in  one  of  their  resolutions,  "to  digest  and  recommead 
a  national  polity  ;  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  interests  of 
agricnltttpe,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  finance ;  exercising  a 
oODtinaoue  infiuence  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union,  independent  of 
local  prejudices,  aloof  from  trammels,  and  free  froD)  Tacillatiog  and 
temporizing  expedients."  This  convention  adopted  for  itsdistioc- 
live  title  the  Home-League,  and  proposed  to  carry  its  plans  by  the 
organisation  of  affiliated  societies  throughout  the  States,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  further,  by  every  meana  in  their  power,  the 
adoption  of  certain  leading  principles.  Those  principles  are — 
w«  quote  again  from  the  resolutions  —  "  that  no  independent  na- 
tion should  tolerate  any  other  than  a  reciprocal  commerce  ;  since 
to  receive  the  surplus  products  of  nations  that  refuse  ours  in  ex- 
change is  only  another  name  for  vassalage  ;"  and  "  that  the  estab- 
lishment and  preservaiton  of  a  sound  currency  can  only  be  pro- 
moted by  a  steady  security  to  domestic  industry ;  and  any  system 
of  currency  not  secured  from  violent  changes  is  liable  to  paralyM 
industry,  prostrate  trade  and  confidence,  and  subject  the  eountrf 
to  revnlatODs  unminentljr  dangerous  to  our  welfare." 
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It  will  be  seen,  there  are  h«re  two  qaestions,  which  are  inti- 
mately related,  hot  which  may  be  considered  aeparately.  The 
first  inTolree  an  inquiry  aa  to  how  far  nations  are  bonnd  to  cul- 
tivate a  free  iotetconrse  with  each  other ;  and  the  second  refers 
to  the  influence  of  the  tariff  upon  currency.  We  have  a  word  to 
•  say  in  regard  to  both  points,  but  shall  confine  our  remailia  in 
this  paper  to  the  first  only. 

That  there  may  exist  no  doubt,  let  ns  state  the  issue  in  few 
words.  It  is  presented  by  the  tariffites,  in  the  form  of  an  alterna- 
tive  —  that  is  —  as  Reciprocity  or  Protection.  If  we  understand 
this,  it  means,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  must  establish 
free-trade,  or  that  each  nation  must  "protect"  itself;  in  other 
words,  that  so  long  aa  the  trade  between  two  countries  is  not 
perfectly  reciprocal,  it  is  disadvantageous  lo  one  or  the  other, 
and  should  be  arrested  by  the  party  which  sufiers.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  deny  these  positions.  We  assert  that  a  nation  is  bound 
to  adopt  a  free  system,  whether  other  nations  do  or  not ;  that 
whatever  may  be  considered  good  policy  for  Europe,  the  onljr 
true  policy  for  the  United  States  is  unlimited  interconrae.  Oar 
motto  ^9,  Free-Trade,  and  Free-Trade  only,  without  qualification 
and  without  stint. 

In  one  respect,  then,  we  all  agree ;  Free-Trade,  if  universally 
recognised,  would  be  beneficial.  We  difier  chiefly  in  regard  to 
its  eflect  if  recognised  only  by  one  nation.  We  shall  not  stop 
to  observe,  what  an  immense  advancement  in  opinion  is  here  im- 
pliedly admitted.  The  time  was  when  Free- Trade  was  regarded 
as  the  wild  and  impracticable  scheme  of  a  few  visionary  specu- 
lators ;  it  is  now  the  alternative  proposed  by  the  liege  and  sworn 
men  of  restriction.  Let  us  say,  however,  that  the  fact,  if  they 
be  sincere  (and  of  their  aineetity  they  themselves  must  judge), 
encourages  us  to  hope  that,  in  the  process  of  discussion  and  of 
time,  they  will  be  compelled  to  surrender  the  prejudices  still  re- 
maining, as  (hey  have  surrendered  many  wiUi  which  then  are 
connected. 

The  substance  of  the  Home-League  doctrine  is,  we  repeat,  that 
the  prohibitory  legislation  of  other  countries  must  be  oountep- 
vailed  by  a  home  legislation  of  the  same  sort.  Duty  it  to  be  met 
by  duty  ;  restriction  by  restriction ;  the  paper-shot  fired  against 
our  commerce  must  be  returned  in  kind  against  theirs.  In  short, 
law  muitt  be  pitted  against  law,  until  the  one  party  or  the  other 
has  been  forced  to  yield.  Because  Great  Britain  refuses  to  rs- 
ceive  our  cotton  and  tobacco,  we  must  retaliate  upon  her,  by  r^ 
fusing  to  receive  her  hardware  and  woollans.  This  is  the  prin* 
ciple.  '    OO^^IC 
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Now  wa  deny  that  this  would  be  good  policT.  We  assert,  on 
the  contrary,  and  shitll  attempt  to  prove,  that  a  regard  to  onr 
own  highest  and  permanent  interests  would  lead  us  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal  practice.  Our  argument  is  short  and^imple.  The 
scheme  recommended  by  the  Home-Leaguera  is  preposterous. 
*  Because  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  foreign  nation,  inflicts  a 
grierouB  wrong  upon  her  own  industry,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
neighbors,  we  must  follow  her  example,  and,  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, inflict  a  similar  and  equal  wrong  upon  ourselves  and  upon 
her  !  Becaase  she  has  cut  off  her  right  hand,  we  must  cut  off" 
our  left !  Because  she  has  tied  strong  cords  about  her  feet,  we 
must  fasten  ours  with  gyves  of  iron !  How  wise — how  kind — 
bow  manly!  Let  us  see  :  Great  Britain  interdicts  the  reception 
of  our  cotton  and  tobacco.  By  this,  it  is  undeniable,  she  has  done 
an  injury  to  us.  She  has  deprived  us  of  an  important  and  lucra- 
tive trade.  But  she  has  done  no  less  an  injury  to  herself.  By 
forbidding  the  admission  of  our  products,  the  consumers  of  them 
will  be  compelled  either  to  relinquish  the  use  of  them  altogether, 
or  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
done.  Their  command  over  the  necessaries  and  luxurie#of  life 
will  have  been  diminished  ;  and  since  this  command  is  the  only 
criterion  of  wealth,  it  follows  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation  has 
been  decreased.  The  additional  price  paid  by  the  consumers  is 
BO  much  abstracted  from  the  products  of  their  own  industry; 
besides,  as  the  price  of  an  article  increases,  the  consumption  of 
it  decreases,  and  the  demand  for  these  domestic  products  by 
which  it  was  paid  for  is  lessened.  Here  is  another  inroad  made 
vpon  domestic  industry.  Again  :  the  rise  of  price  in  any  article 
of  consumption  raises  the  cost  of  production  of  all  other  articles; 
ao  that  their  effectiveness  (that  is,  their  cheapness)  in  foreign 
markets  is  affected  in  a  degree  corresponding  with  their  increased 
cost.  And  this  is  the  third  evil  inflicted  by  the  prohibition. 
Great  Britain,  then,  by  ber  foolish  regulations,  has  injured  hei^ 
self,  and  has  injured  us.  How  do  the  Home-Leaguers  propose  to 
remedy  the  difficulty  1  Why,  by  persuading  the  United  States 
into  the  adoption  of  precisely  the  same  disastrous  course.  Let 
us  illustrate  the  matter  by  another  example,  which  we  find  ready 
made  to  our  hand:  "The  commerce  between  this  country  and 
Buenos  Aytes  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  exchange  of  agri- 
cultural  products ;  we  send  tober  flour,  she  gives  us,  in  exchange 
for  it,  hides.  .Now,  why  sUould  the  United  States,  who  have 
such  an  abundance  of  grazing  lands,  send  all  the  way  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  a  distance  of  several  thousand  miles,  to  procure  what  they 
can  raise  at  borne  t    And  why  should  the  people  of  Buenos 
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Ayres,  who  bsve  very  fine  wheat  land,  sand  all  ibe  way  to  Noitli 
America  to  procure  what  they  can  raise  at  home  t  The  answer 
is  plaia :  because  each,  by  appropriating  its  lands  to  raising  the 
particular  species  of  agriculfural  productions  to  which  they  are 
best  adapted,  and  then  bartering  the  one  for  the  other,  can  pro- 
cure a  greater  quantity  of  the  article  desired  than  if  it  were  raised 
at  home.  In  other  words,  the  American  farmer,  by  raising  wheat, 
can  purchase  with  it,  by  sending  it  abroad,  raoie  hides  than  he 
could  obtain  if  he  were  to  raise  cattle  on  bis  farm  ;  and  the  Bae- 
nos-Ayrean  gaucho,  by  grazing  cattle,  can  purchase  more  flour, 
by  sending  his  hides  abroad,  than  he  could  raise,  with  the  same 
capital  and  labor,  if  he  were  to  till  bis  lands.  Let  us  now  sup- 
pose that,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  there  is  no  duty  on  American  floor, 
ai,  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  duty  on  Buenos-Ayrean  hides. 
Let  us  also  suppose  that  a  Pentisyivania  farmer,  on  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  can  raise  two  thousand  busheU  of  wheat,  which 
can  be  manufactured  into  four  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  and  that 
this  flour  can  be  bartered  at  Buenos  Ayres  for  hides,  so  as  to 
'  bring  back,  after  paying  freight,  insurance,  commissions,  and  all 
other  charges,  four  hundred  bides  j  that  is,  one  bide  for  every 
barrel  of  flour.  We  will  also  suppose  that  the  Pennsylvania 
farmer,  hy  grazing,  instead  of  tillage,  can  only  get,  off  his  hundred 
acres  of  land,  two  hundred  bides ;  that  is,  half  the  quantity.  The 
proposition  we  are  to  combat  asserts  that,  if  the  Buenos-Ayrean 
government  should  lay  a  duty  on  flour,  it  would  be  good  policy 
in  our  government  to  lay  a  corresponding  duty  on  hides ;  that 
we  should  be  benefited  by  such  countervailing  duty.  Buenos 
Ayres  imposes  a  duty  of  fifty  p^r  cent,  on  American  flour.  The 
eflect  of  this  would  be  to  diminish  its  consumption;  for,  at  a 
higher  price,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  same  quantity  of  any  com- 
modity can  be  consumed.  The  Pennsylvania  farmer  finds  a  di- 
minished demand  for  flour  at  Baenos  Ayres,  and  he  will  not, 
consequently,  raise  so  much  wheat.  He  experiences  a  positive 
loss  for  Ibis  diminution  of  his  trade,  arising  from  the  set  of  the 
foreign  government,  as  the  Buenos-Ayrean  people  alio  experi- 
ence a  corresponding  loss,  from  a  diminution  in  the  demand  for 
bides.  Each  nation,  from  necessity,  wiU  be  obliged  to  tarn  n 
portion  of  its  capiul  and  industry  to  n  less  productive  branch  of 
agriculture.  But  the  Pennsylvania  farmer  can  still  find  a  market 
at  Buenos  Ayres  for  the  produce  of  seventy-fire  acres  of  his  land ; 
that  is,  for  three  hundred  barrels  of  fionr,  and  can  receive,  in  ex- 
change for  it,  three  hundred  hides.  It  is,  therefore,  better  for  him 
to  go  on  with  his  trade ;  because,  notwithstanding  this  high  duty, 
h«  can  g«t  mtne  hides  fiom  Buenos  Ayres,  foi  the  produce  of  hi* 
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HventyfiTe  acrei,  than  be  eould  get  from  tnniiiig  kia  Iwtd  to 
gruiDg.  BuenoB  Ayrai,  we  will  tuppoee,  goea  atill  further.  Sbe 
iacreaaea  the  duty  oq  AmeiicBn  flour,  and  by  that  means  dimia- 
iahea  the  cDDaumption  of  it  to  tw^  hundred  barrela.  StiU  the 
Pennsylvania  farmer  can  find  a  market  for  the  product  of  half 
hia  land;  and  so  long  aa  the  market  ia  left  open  to  him  for  any 
portion  of  it,  it  it  not  for  hia  intereit  that  he  ahould  reatrici  it, 
inrtber  than  the  BuBnoB-Ayrean  government  itself  haa  done.  A 
baif  ft  loaf  is  belter  ifaan  no  bread.  If  a  man  refueea  to  buy  two 
bate,  that  is  no  reason  why  a  hatter  should  refuae  to  sell  him 
one ;  or,  if  he  refuaea  to  buy  of  a  butcher  a  quantity  ot  mutton, 
that  ia  no  reason  why  the  batcher  ahould  refuse  to  sell  him  a  leg. 
That  a  countervailing  duty  would  only  make  matters  worse,  can 
easily  be  sbown  by  following  up  the  illustration.  The  United 
States  government,  by  way  of  retaliation,  lay  a  daty  upon  Bue- 
aos-Ayrean  hides.  This  diminishes  the  sale  of  hiiles  in  Baeooa 
Ayres ;  and  as  those  who  cannot  sell  are  deprived  to  an  equal 
extent  of  the  power  of  buying,  the  demand  for  American  fionr 
ia  to  that  amount  diminished ;  and  tbna  the  PenDsylvania  fanner 
would  find  that  the  act  of  his  own  government,  instead  of  bene- 
fiting him,  had  aggravated  the  original  evil,  and  that  the  eflect 
of  such  a  measure  would  be  precisely  like  that  of  a  man  who,  by 
way  of  retaliation  upon  another  for  a  supposed  wrong,  should 
&11  to  work  and  pull  the  hair  out  of  bin  own  head,  as  aome  cbil- 
dren  do.'" 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  principle  set  forth  in  this 
homely  example  ;  yet  we  renture  to  say  that  it  will  fall  dead  up- 
on the  intellects  of  the  wiseacres  who  form  the  Home-League. 
It  is  not  enough  for  them  that  the  reasoning  ia  sound ;  that  the 
ilhiatTBtiDns  are  pertinent ;  that  the  language  is  simple.  Their 
piddling  conceptions  of  their  own  iotereala  do  not  allow  them 
to  receive  the  truth,  and  there  ia  an  end  of  it.  America,  they 
aay,  haa  already  adopted  the  ayatem,  and  is  now  obliged  to  main^ 
tain  it ;  great  interestB  have  grown  up  under  its  favor,  and  these 
cannot  be  sacrificed;  the  sacredneaa  of  rested  rights  calla  upon 
the  government  to  pnreee  ita  career  of  protection.  Let  ua  con- 
aider,  then,  since  that  is  the  question,  the  extent  of  these  ■nte^ 
eats,  and  to  what  degree  tbey  would  be  injured,  and  the  commu- 
nity benefited,  by  the  introduction  of  a  more  general  freedom. 

Let  us  imagiae  that  alt  the  imposts  intended  to  operate  as  a 
protection  are  gradanlly  withdrawn.  The  ports  of  the  nation 
we«ld  then  be  thrown  open  to  the  world.    Every  person  on  the 
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fses  of  th»  mrlh,  who  ehonld  conceive  that  he  might  conduct 
with  as  ■  profitable  ioterconrM,  would  forthwith  send  hither  his 
products  and  his -wares.  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  our  im> 
ports,  and  a  decrease  in  their  price,  would  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult. The  home-producers  would  experience  the  iaflux  of  a 
powerful  competitioD,  and  be  compelled,  in  consequence  of  it, 
either  to  submit  to  diminished  profits,  or  to  relinquirii  their  busi- 
ness altogether.  In  the  former  case,  the  loss  might  still  be  con- 
sistent with  a  profitable  business,  or,  at  most,  be  attended  by  an 
inconsiderable  transfer  of  capital ;  but  in  the  tatter,  it  would  lead 
to  a  more  or  less  extensive  ruin.  Yet,  in  neither  case  would  the 
loss  be  permanent,  or  the  ruin  complete.  The  circumstances 
attending  (he  change  would  ease  its  introduction,  and  prepare  the 
classes  the  most  to  be  affected  by  it,  for  the  worst  result.  Its 
efltcts  might  be  likened  to  those  which  accompany  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  instrument  of  labor,  or  an  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery :  the  men  engaged  in  laboring  with  the  old  instruments, 
or  according  to  the  old  methods,  are  thrown  out  of  employment; 
and  this  is  an  evil,  but  it  is  not  a  usiveraal  nor  permanent  evil. 
It  is  not  universal,  since  a  portion  of  those  formerly  employed 
still  find  employment  in  the  same  branch  of  business.  It  is  not 
permanent,  for  the  change  is  effected  gradually,  and  those  who 
suffer  soon  find  a  relief  and  remedy  in  other  pursuits  ;  while  the 
increased  productiveness  given  to  labor  by  the  new  machinery  in- 
creases the  demand  for  other  labor,  and  enriches  the  whole  body 
of  consumers^  by  multiplying  the  means  and  facilities  of  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  same  way,  when,  by  removing  restrictions  on 
trade,  the  superior  and  cheaper  piodactions  of  foreigaers  (la* 
bor-saving  machioea  in  effect)  are  introduced,  a  class  of  home- 
producers  are  superseded.  But  their  loss  is  not  total  —  their  in- 
terests are  not  completely  annihilated.  There  are  circumstances 
to  be  considered,  which  greatly  soften  and  ameliorate  the  effects  of 
the  change :  1.  As  it  is  gradaal,  those  who  expect  to  experience  the 
consequences,  dispose  their  affairs  so  as  to  adapt  their  condition 
to  the  event ;  2.  Of  the  capital  invested  in  the  business,  most  of 
it  is  in  such  a  form  —  consisting  of  raw  materials,  bills  receiva- 
ble, and  cash  —  that  it  would  not  be  sunlij  3.  That  portion  com- 
posed of  bnildiDgs,  machinery,  and  immoveable  properly,  would 
still  he  applicable  to  other  purposes ;  and,  4.  The  impulse  given 
to  trade  by  the  starting  of  additional  markets  abroad,  would  open 
new  channels  for  the  investment  of  capital,  Mtd  enlai^e  the  de- 
mand for  labor.  Still,  we  admit  that  vested  interests  must  suffer  { 
but  we  do- not  admit  that  this  investment  of  interest  imposes  an 
obligation  on  government  to  mamtMn  it  nBdirturbed.  Wert  «^^^^lc 
Vol.  IX.,  No.  XLH.— Ki     ■ 
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to  concede  this,  we  sboald  feel  bonfld,  in  coniiateney,  to  con- 
cede the  dnty  of  the  ^OTcmmeDt  to  reaiat  the  tntiodaclion  of  all 
KnprovementB  in  mechaDica  and  arts,  since  none  are  ever  made 
without  displacing  tome  portion  of  the  capital  and  labor  formerly 
employed.  We  ahould  fee)  bound  to  call  upon  U  to  do  away 
with  the  ateamboats,  whicb  have  mined'  so  many  smaller  and  lew 
expeditioua  craft ;  to  stop  the  locomotive,  which  bronght  irrepar- 
able evil  upon  the  holders  of  turnpike  stock,  upon  the  proprie- 
tors, drivers,  and  dependants  of  stages,  and  upon  the  owners  of 
horses  and  wagons,  and  upon  hotel-keepers. 

Since,  however,  there  would  be  suffering,  we  shall  state,  in  as 
condensed  a  form  as  we  can,  how  far  Free-Trade  wonld  compen- 
■Bte  society  for  the  loss.  To  argue  each  point  at  lengftfa  wonld 
■well  our  Article  to  the  magnitude  of  a  Tolnme. 

1.  The  first  effect  of  the  adoption  of  Free-Trade  would  be  to 
restore  the  lost  integrity  of  government,  and  give  a  legitimate  di- 
rection to  its  action.  One  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  times,  is  the 
proneness  to  accumulate  power  in  the  hands  of  government.  Its 
true  function  is,  to  protect  men  equally  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  life.  When  it  departs  from  this,  to  become  the 
regulator  of  trade,  it  is  guilty  of  a  flagrant  usurpation.  It  under- 
takes a  task  for  which  it  is  in  no  wise  qualified ;  it  breaks 
through  the  order  of  nature  ;  and,  by  assisting  some  and  retard- 
ing  others,  commits  practical  injustice.  Even  if  we  grent  it  the 
right  to  intermeddle,  such  a  couTie  is  always  inexpedient. 
Nothing  is  more  desirable  in  the  administration  of  power  than 
simplicity  and  directness.  Laws  intended  for  the  general  gui- 
dance should  be  plain  to  the  commonest  minds.  But  let  govern- 
ment assume  the  duties  of  individuals,  and  its  action  ia  emhar- 
nssed  and  complicated,  its  character  is  perrerted,  it  inevitably 
falls  into  error.  It  is  sure  to  do  wrong.  Society,  upon  which  it 
acts,  is  so  intricate  a  machine,  interests  are  so  diverse,  so  liable 
to  be  moved  by  the  most  secret  snd  inscrutable  csases,  so  many 
TBstand  distant  issues  depend  upon  the  slightest  changes,  that  it 
becomes  an  act  of  incredible  boldness  in  the  legislator  to  pre- 
■nme  to  manage  its  affairs.  Let  him  guard  against  publie  di^ 
order  and  private  wrong-daing,  and  he  has  diachsrged  his  only 
and  highest  trnsts.  It  is  n  good  principle,  which  can  not  be  too 
often  urged,  that  each  man  is  the  best  judge  of  the  time  and  place 
of  employing  his  faculties.  No  sagacity  is  sharper  than  that  of 
self-interest,  no  energy  more  conatant,  no  wisdom  more  subtle 
and  unerring.  This  power  of  choice,  too,  is  one  of  the  highest 
rights  of  the  soul,  and  when  goverameat  takes  it  away,  it  exer- 
cises a  despotic  sway — it  tramples  upon  one  of  the  chief  distinc- 
tions of  human  nature. 
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2.  Free-Trade  would  Testate  to  meo  tb«  enjoyment  of  the  world, 
of  which  they  were  made  by  the  Creator  the  overuera  and  pos- 
•eafore.  By  the  reetrietire  ayatem,  they  «re  confined  to  the  nar- 
row territory  upon  which  they  happened  to  have  been  born  or 
lire.  They  are  deprived  by  it  of  the  free  oae  of  that  variety  of 
ptodncta,  which  it  was  iAended  that  a  diversity  of  climate  and 
soil  should  present.  Every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
adapted  to  bring  forth  something  which  other  nations  can  not 
produce  with  the  same  faeility  or  in  eqaal  perfection.  Some,  by 
natural  fitness,  by  geographical  position,  ot  abundant  fertility, 
others  by  acquired  skill  and  habit,  must  ever  excel  their  neigh- 
bors in  agriculture  or  in  art.  Yet  the  peculiar  products  of  each 
are  adapted  to  gratify  the  desires,  and  are  desired  by  nil  the  rest. 
It  is  not  bythe  inhabitants  of  tAe  frigid  zone  only  that  the  skins  of 
the  seal  are  wanted ;  the  pomegranate  and  the  orange  are  not  de- 
licious in  southern  mouths  alone ;  bread-stuffs  have  a  value  be- 
yond the  temperate  regions ;  and  comfortable  clothing  and  habita- 
tions are  deemed  articles  of  prime  necessity,  wherever  the  senti- 
ments of  civilization  have  made  an  inroad  upon  the  practices  of 
barbarism.  The  wealth  of  every  part  of  the  earth  is  coveted  by 
those  who  everywhere  dwell  upon  its  surfaoe.  Commerce  is  the 
medium  by  which  the  desire  and  its  object  ore  brought  into  con- 
tact. Nations  separated  by  broad  seas  are  thus  placed  in  mutual 
relationship.  An  exchange  of  commodities  is  efiected,  which  is 
beneficial  to  both ;  for  each  is  put  in  possession  of  what  it  most 
craves.  The  exchange  is  an  exchange  of  equivalents,  both  re- 
linqoithing  what  is  esteemed  of  little  value,  to  gain  that  which  is 
more  highly  prized.  When  the  peltries  of  the  savage  are  given 
for  the  beads  of  the  trader,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  acquires 
an  article  of  more  importance  in  his  sight  than  those  with  which 
he  parts.  Both  are  satisfied,  because  both  ste  accommodated; 
both  rejoice,  because  both  have  reaped  an  advantage. 

How  manifestly  absurd,  therefore,  the  impediments  thrown  in 
the  way  of  these  reciprocal  dealings  I  They  multiply  and  en- 
large the  facilities  of  procuring  desirable  and  nseful  objects — 
objects,  without  which,  life  loses  much  of  its  comfort  and  half  ita 
charms.  When  these  impediments  are  natural — things  interposed 
by  Providence  in  ita  ordering  of  the  world — they  are  looked  upon 
as  curses.  What  two  nations,  disposed  to  a  mutual  traffic,  ever 
thoaght  it  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  a  long  and  dangeroas  sea  in- 
tervened between  them,  to  obstruct  their  commerce  and  embar- 
rass their  intercourse  1  No  people  were  ever  so  unwise  as  to  fill 
up  their  harbors  with  dirt,  to  close  the  mouths  of  their  navigable 
Btreams  with  bridges  of  iron,  or  to  point  batteries  of  cannon 
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■gBinat  the  approach  of  friendly  Bbjpe.  When  the  frost*  of  the 
North  mkI  up,  for  half  the  year,  the  main  hranch  as  well  aa  the 
tributariea  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  do  the  iohabiUnts  of  their  bor- 
dera  esteem  it  an  eapecial  favor  1  Indeed,  all  over  the  glohe,are 
not  the  ohatractions  raited  by  nature  or  circnmstancea  a^inst  a 
perfectly  free  trade  deplored  aa  cBkmiti%a  ;  are  not  vast  aoms  of 
money  and  yeara  of  toil  expended  in  ^ting  rid  of  themjond  ara 
not  artificial  facilities  constructed  with  painful  perseverance  and 
anxiety  1  Yet,  there  is  no  difierence  in  effect  between  the 
barriera  erected  by  nature  and  those  instituted  by  goveroment; 
between  a  reef  of  rocks  and  a  tariff  of  imports;  between  forti- 
fications to  repel  ahipe,  or  "protection"  to  repel  their  con- 
tents. They  are  the  aame  in  their  operation,  and  equally  perni- 
cioaa.  Adopt  Free-Trade,  and  yon  at  the  same  time  destroy  the 
evils  they  produce,  and  the  misertible  prejndicea  from  which  they 
Bpriag. 

3,  Freei-Trade  would  relieve  the  community  from  a  stnpendons 
amount  of  indirect  taxation  and  commercial  distreaa.  Protective 
duties  impoae  a  burden  upon  aociety,  of  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cnlt.to  eftimate  the  magnitude.  If  they  are  prohibitory,  at  the  tame 
time  thattheyareunproditctlveof  revenue,  they  inflict  an  indirect 
tax  equal  to  the  whole  difference  of  price  between  the  home- 
made  article  and  the  foreign  articlea  which  they  iaclude  ;  if  they 
are  merely  protective,  the  tax  it  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 
duties  levied,  at  the  aame  time  that  the  price  of  domestic  articlea 
coming  into  the  competition  it  proportionslly  raised.  How  much 
more  does  each  man  pay  for  the  foreign  articles  consumed  by 
himself  and  his  family,  than  if  no  duliea  were  imposed  upon 
them  1  How  much  more  does  he  pay,  for  domestic  articles  con- 
earned  in  the  aame  manner,  on  the  raw  materials  of  which  dn> 
ties  have  been  levied  1  How  much  more  does  he  pay  for  domes- 
tic articles,  iocreaaed  in  price  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  foreign  competition  1  How  much  does  he  suffer  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  deran^ementa  and  flactuations  of  trade  which 
restrictive  laws  occasion  1  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  in- 
flneneet  of  the  tariff  stop  with  the  effects  produced  apon  the  first 
elsss  of  consumera.  It  first  taxes  and  impoverishes  them,  and 
then  spreads  its  dissstroos  disturbances  through  all  the  ramiGca* 
tiona  of  commerce.  Like  a  stone  thrown  into  the  water,  the  agi* 
tation  extends  in  concentric  circles  until  it  has  reached  the  ut- 
most limit  of  the  pooL  Laborera  are  the  firat  who  are  distressed 
by  a  rise  of  prices,  which  they  the  least  of  all  classes  are  able 
to  endure  ;  then  trsdeemen  begin  to  suffer  from  diminished  sales  ; 
larger  dealers  come  next,  and  are  obliged  to  curtail  their  bnsinest 
and  to  fall  into  (he  ranks  of  mere  chapmen  ;  in  short,  all  trades 
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«nd  profeasiona  fecvive  »  ahoek,  frftm  whieh  they  only  escape 
after  a  long  period  of  peeuniaty,  menUl,  end  ofiea  phyaiesl  Buf- 
fering. Tbia  ia  bd  important  eonaidention,  worthy  of  a  more  d«- 
tailed  and  miante  development. 

We  will  Buppoae  that  a  nation,  in  order  to  give  encoaragement 
to  its  agriculture,  prohiBits  or  impedes  the  introduction  of  foreign 
grains.  We  take  this  example,  bee auae  it  relates  to  a  great  cob- 
troverey  now  going  on  in  Oreat  Britain.  What  would  be  the  ef- 
fect, traced  tbroogb  all  ite  bearinga,  of  a  meoaure  of  this  kind  i 
It  ia  obvious  that  the  immediate  conaeqaence  would  be  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  qoantity,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  tbe  interdicted 
commodity.  This  of  itself,  whatever  may  be  its  remote  results, 
is  a  great  evil.  To  lessen  tbe  supply  of  food,  or  to  raise  the  price 
of  it,  brings  direct  and  positive  suffering  npon  large  and  import- 
ant classes.  The  majority  of  the  population  of  every  modem 
Btate  are  in  circumstanccB  of  poverty,  in  many  cases  approach- 
ing absolute  want.  Grain  is  with  such  an  indispensable  article. 
If  you  lessen  the  supply,  they  must  either  be  reduced  to  starva- 
tion, or  be  forced  to  curtail  tbeir  other  expenses  to  procure  it. 
,  They  must  consume  less  meat  and  fewer  of  the  luxuries  that  may 
have  been  within  their  reach.  Their  ordinary  outlays  for  clothing, 
for  furniture,  for  commodioos  dwelling-places,  must  all  be  re- 
trenched. Tbe  worn-out  garment  of  tbe  last  year  must  be  made  to 
last  a  while  longer ;  families  diapenae  with  tbe  more  needless  en- 
joyments of  dress,  food,  lodging,  Stc,  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  ;  and  those  who  formerly  kept  tbeir  own  house,  are 
forced  into  boarding-houses,  or  compelled  to  unite  with  othere  in 
occupying  a  tenement  which  they  had  otherwise  nsed  alone. 
Thus,  on  every  side,  there  occurs  a  diminution  of  demsnd  for  ar- 
ticles of  general  consumption.  Tbe  fonnei  and  the  grazier  find 
that  the  market  for  their  peculiar  products  has  declined;  mann- 
factarers  and  tradesmen  discover  that  they  have  tost  a  large  num- 
ber of  customers,  and  that  their  sales  have  ruinously  fallen  off; 
they  are  obliged,  if  they  would  maintain  any  thing  like  a  profitable 
business,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  first,  by  economizing  their 
own  expenditures,  and,  second,  by  increasing  the  price  of  what 
they  do  sell.  In  either  event,  they  aggravate  tbe  general  scarcity 
and  pressure.  Nor  does  the  mischief  stop  here ;  for  those  who 
man nfaetoTe  .goods  (ir  exportation,  or  the  foreign  merchants,  aa 
they  are  calkd,  soon  begin  to  experience  the  disastrous  operation 
of  the  restriction.  They  cannot,  of  course,  export  to  tbe  nations 
engaged  exclusively  in  producing  ^Fsioi  since  the  introduction  of 
that  is  prohibited.  Nor  can  they  deal  as  largely  with  other 
countries,  not  so  engaged,  inasmuch  as  ihe  retrenchment  which 
so  many  have  been  compelled  to  practise,  has  diminished  the  de- 
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mind  Tor  ttrn  respeetire  pradacu  of  the  latter, — fat  teas,  silks, 
cottou,  winei,  oni,  woo4i,  dye^^tiiSt,  ftc,  &c.  As  their  profits 
are  thus  deereBied,  many  mnvi  gire  up  buaineis,  and  enter  into 
other  occupations  which  bring  them  in  competition  with  the 
•mall  dealers  and  the  laborers,  iriio  are  deprived  of  employment 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  means  of  s'ubaistence  are  becoming 
more  hard  to  obtain.  Thus,  a  mass  of  men  are  distressed,  pinch- 
ed, starred,  and  wronged  for  the  sake  of  a  few. 

Free-Trade  would  reverse  the  process.  It  woald  enable  consn- 
mers,  who  comprise  the  total  population  of  every  country,  to 
purchase  their  prime  articles  at  the  lowest  price  they  could  be 
furnished  at  in  the  world.  Paying  less  for  these,  they  would  pos- 
sess more  to  layout  for  other  things.  Producers  and  tradesmen 
would  find  that  a  new  demand  had  been  created  for  their  goods. 
A  general  activity  would  spread  itself  through  all  branches  of 
business.  For  the  consumption  of  foreign  commodities  gives 
employment  to  domestic  industry  as  much  as  the  consumption  of 
those  produced  at  home.  What  a  notion  gets  from  abroad,  must 
be  either  a  pure  gratuity  or  an  equivalent  for  something  given. 
If  the  former,  it  is  an  unmixed  gain,  or  if  the  latter,  the  equiva- 
lent paid  must  hare  been  a  product  of  domestic  labor.  Foreign 
importations  can  only  be  paid  for  in  one  of  four  ways :  by  arti- 
cles produced  at  home  and  sent  to  the  country  from  which  they 
«ome  J  by  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  shipments  made  to  third 
parties;  by  articles  purchased  with  home  products  in  foreign 
countiies,  or  transmitted  to  the  nation  from  which  the  import  is 
received ;  and  bf  gold  and  silver  or  bullion.  In  either  case,  there 
mast  have  been  an  employment  of  home  labor  equal  in  value  to 
the  amount  of  goods  received  ;  and  the  larger  the  importations 
founded  upon  such  an  interchange  of  equivalents,  the  better,  in 
«very  commercial  respect,  for  all  who  are  concerned. 

4-.  Free-Trade  would  give  a  security  to  interests  that  tariffs  are 
instituted  to  encourage,  which  the  tarifis  themselves  do  not 
always  secure.  It  is  a  singular  fsct  in  the  history  of  restrictive 
laws,  that  they  do  not  always  benefit  the  peculiar  branches  of  in- 
dustry which  they  were  devised  to  sustain.  The  indubitable  evi- 
■dence  of  experience — the  experience  of  England  nnd  France,  as 
^vell  as  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  continent — teaches  us  that 
the  most  fiourishing  trades  are  not  those  which  are  under  protec* 
tion.  They  wither,  side  by  side,  with  trades  which  left  to  them- 
aelves,  shoot  up  into  vigotous  maturity.  Nor  are  the  causesof  this 
fact  abstruse.  We  can  instantlyassign  several.  (I.)  Whentheda- 
ties  upon  an  article  are  high,  they  lead  to  an  extensive  and  remedi- 
less system  of  smuggling,  which  introduces  as  effectual  competi- 
tion as  though  the  trade  were  left  open :  (2)  the  prestige  created 
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in  fttTor  of  k  particuln  kind  of  bnaineM  by  the  patrotiBge  of  gar- 
emineDt  attract*  to  it  more  capital  than  its  capacitiea  require :  (3) 
where  themoaopoly  enjoyed  is  complete,  the  very  eeenrity  of  thoss 
-whopoueBa  itdimiBishea  their  enterprise,  they  neglect  the  meana 
of  improTement,  the  new  mechanical  contrivances  to  which  stron- 
ger coDipelition  leads :  (4)  but,  more  potent  than  all,  the  exclaaion 
of  foreign  prodncta  raises  np  powerful  rivals  in  those  very  nations 
with  whom  an  exchange  is  refused  :  as  when  Great  Britain,  reject- 
ing the  grains  of  the  German  atatea,  in  retorn  for  her  manuractarea,' 
compelled  them  to  manufactTire  for  themaelves,  and  even  to'sup- 
plant  her  in  her  moat  lucratiye  markets.  Thus,  we  find  a  aeriea  of 
cauaea  constantly  at  work  to  defeat  the  purpoaes  of  protection. 
On  this  account,  restiictionists  are  always  clamoring  for  more 
restriction.  They  are  never  satisfied :  their  basineas  ia  in  nn- 
ceasing  fluctuation ;  now  this  thing,  and  now  that,  depresses  it ; 
accaatomed  to  stimulus,  each  administration  of  it,  by  natural  re< 
action,  enlarges  the  craving  for  more.  Free-Trade  would  prevent 
this.  It  would  place  the  business  relations  of  aoeiety  on  what 
may  be  called  a  more  natural  fonndation.  Leaving  all  mm  to 
the  free  choice  of  their  pDrsuits,  few  enterprises  would  he  under- 
taken not  warranted  by  a  welt-con  aide  red  probability  of  8UCc«aB. 
Capital  and  labor  would  flow  into  channels  where  they  were  most 
wanted.  Whatever  the  actual  condition  of  aoeiety  demanded 
woald  spontaneonsly  grow  np,  as  its  resources  and  cspahilitiea 
were  successively  developed,  and  would  rest  upon  a  basis  more 
stable  and  aecure  than  any  that  could  be  provided  by  artificial 
and  forced  systems  of  growth.  Like  hardy  plants,  the  unsought 
products  of  luzDriant  nature,  they  would  stand  the  rude  blasts  of 
the  wind,  the  shock  of  the  tempest,  when  the  more  lender  shoota 
of  a  hot-house  nourishment  would  lie  trailed  and  withering  upon 
the  ground.  For  the  laws  of  man  are  subject  to  perpetual  change, 
and  whatever  depends  upon  their  protection,  partakes  of  tbeir 
frail  and  transient  character ;  while  the  laws  of  nature  an  as  eter- 
nal as  their  Author,  and  that  which  is  fonnded  npon  diem  ia  mark- 
ed with  permanence  and  vitality. 

b.  But  none  of  the  eonaequences  of  Free-Trade  can  be  compar- 
ed to  its  effect  in  ameliorating  the  boatile  feelings  of  nations. 
By  leading  to  a  more  frequent  end  friendly  intercourse,  by  Uie 
reciprocal  interchange,  not  only  of  peculiar  products,  but  of  arts, 
literature,  and  science,  the  incompatibility  of  sentiment  and  mu' 
tnal  repulsion  of  prejadke  and  mannera,  which  is  so  irresistible 
a  provocation  to  national  misunderstanding  and  dispute,  would 
gradually  be  worn  away,  and  those  who  were  before  enemies 
become  allies.  But  a  more  powerful  cement  among  nations 
would  be  found  in  the  faet  of  a  perfect  identity  of  material  in- 
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tereits.  It  ia  customary  with  the  clwiapioDs  of  tsrifls  to  urge 
their  necessity  on  the  ground  that  they  prepare  a  nation  to  meet 
her  foes  in  wu.  We  reply,  that  without  tarifis  there  would  be  few 
or  no  occasions  of  war.  The  relations  of  distant  people  would 
be  made  so  close  and  vital,  that  it  would  he  next  to  impossible 
to  foment  a  war.  Causes  of  disagreement  might  perhsps  arise, 
hot  they  would  be  settled  on  other  principles  than  those  of  force, 
and  by  other  tribunals  than  ships  and  armies.  A  war  between 
nations  conducting  a  perfectly  free  intercourse  of  trade  would 
be  an  almost  instantaneous  destruction  of  both.  So  many  of  the 
population  of  each  would  be  dependant  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
other,  so  many  ties  of  interest  and  of  friendship  would  have  been 
interwoven  between  them,  that  the  public  opinion,  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  both,  would  frown  into  oblivion  every  movement  to- 
ward an  open  hostility.  What  is  the  secret  of  that  deep,  strong 
feeling  of  attachment  to  each  other,  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
political  contentions,  which  the  people  of  the  American  Union 
universally  profess  %  Why  is  it  that  patriotism,  with  them 
no  longer  a  narrow  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  place  of  tbelr 
birth,  has  become  a  high,  fraternal,  and  almost  holy  feeling  %  Why 
is  it  they  are  united,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  sympathies,  in  as- 
pirations, and  in  honor  %  B.ecanse  they  ace  no  longer  adversa* 
lioBi  because  they  have  broken  through  the  miserable  feeling 
which  converts  a  foreigner  into  an  enemy  ;  because  they  have 
thrown  down  the  impedimenta  to  free  intercourse  ;  because  they 
have  given  room  for  the  action  of  those  Vindiy  and  brotherly 
sentiments  which  the  Deity  designs  should  bind  together  all  the 
dwellers  upon  earth.  Ah  I  it  is  a  great  truth — would  it  were 
more  generally  received  in  private  as  well  as  public  affairs — 
that  the  freer  men  are,  the  more  loving  and  affectionate  they  are. 
We  might  add,  in  the  (urther  vindication  of  the  principles  of 
Free-Trade,  that  no  nation  would  suffer  less,  or  gain  more,  by  their 
adoption,  than  the  United  States.  Her  natural  position,  and  the 
circumstances  of  her  existence,  while  they  would  enable  her,  in 
the  worst  emergency,  to  supply  all  her  own -wants,  give  her  an 
immeasurable  superiority  over  her  neighbors.  Possessed  of  a 
territory  of  vast  extent,  visited  by  every  variety  of  climate,  fer- 
tile in  the  extreme,  intersected  by  majestic  and  overflowing 
streams,  protected  from  external  danger,  inhabited  by  a  hardy, 
ingenious,  enterprising,  and  indomitable  people,  she  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  most  intense  and  energetic  rivalry  of  the  world. 
But  we  will  not  urge  our  great  topic  on  such  narrow  grounds. 
Oui  sympathies  and  our  views  stretch  beyond  the  small  horiaon 
of  our  own  petty  interests.  We  would  maintain  free  trade,  be- 
cause it  involres  the  happiness  and  progress  of  the  whole  homas 
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mce.  We  cannot  consent  to  raise  ourselves  by  the  rain  of 
others  ',  we  cannot  Gonsent  to  plunge  whole  nations  in  misery,  that 
one  may  thrive  j  we  will  not  force  the  poor,  degraded,  starving  pop- 
ulatioas  of  Europe  into  still  lower  depths  of  dialress,  that  our  own 
may  be  elevated  ;  nor  wilt  we,  in  imitation  of  the  despotisms  of 
a  ruder  age,  strive  to  lay  the  fonndations  of  our  own  empire 
upon  the  broken  pillars  and  crumbled  arches  of  another  and  UU' 
ofiending  people.  If  this  nation  most  attain  prosperity,  it  can  only 
be  by  methods  of  honorable  industry,  and  according  to  the  eter- 
nal priaciplea  of  justice  and  truth.  It  has  been  the  shame,  the 
disgrace,  of  statesmen  of  all  times,  that  they  have  not  been  men. 
They  have  seldom  been  touched  with  the  feeling  of  humanity ; 
they  have  confined  their  aSectiona  and  hopes  to  the  inconsidera- 
ble limits  of  their  own  land ;  no  enlarged  notions  of  a  nniversal 
policy  have  yet  softened  and  expanded  their  hearts.  The  moral 
movements  of  the  hnman  race  are  nothing  to  theny;  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  the  advancement  of  civilization,  the  progress  of 
the  masses,  are  the  dreams  of  visionaries ;  the  triumph  of  rirlne 
and  happiness  over  all  hindernnces,  a  vain  and  impotent  desire. 
Nations  are  to  them  conflicting  powers,  set  to  jostle  and  tear 
•aeh  other  in  a  rongh  contest  for  supremacy.  How  much  more 
noble,  humane,  and  manly,  the  beautiful  sentiment  of  one  of  the 
purest  and  ablest  men  of  the  day,*  who,  speaking  of  a  foreign  ' 
nation,  says  :  "  That  nation  is  not  an  abstraction  to  me  ;  it  is  no 
longer  a  vagtie  mass  ;  it  spreads  out  before  me  into  individuals, 
in  a  thousand  interesting  forms  and  relations  ;  it  consists  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  parents  and  children,  who  love  one  another  as 
t  lore  my  own  home ;  it  consista  of  afiectionate  women  and 
tweet  children  ;  it  consists  of  Christians,  united  with  me  to  the 
common  Savior,  and  in  whose  spirit  I  reverence  the  likeness  of  ' 
his  divine  virtne ;  it  consists  of  a  vast  multitude  of  laborers  at 
the  plough  and  in  the  workshop,  whose  toils  I  sympathize  with, 
whoso  burden  I  should  rejoice  to  lighten,  and  for  whose  eleva- 
tion I  hare  pleaded  ;  it  consists  of  men  of  science,  taste,  genius, 
whose  writings  have  beguiled  my  solitary  hours,  and  given  life 
to  my  intellect  and  best  aSeelions.  I  love  this  nation ;  its  men 
and  women  are  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  could  not,  without 
unutterable  pain,  thruet  a  sword  into  their  hearts."  We  know 
that  language  like  this,  as  it  once  was  with  the  divine  teachings 
of  Christianity,  will  be  "to  the  Jewe  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness ;"  but  we  pray  that  Providence  may  hast- 
en the  time  when  it  will  be  appreciated  and  applauded  by  every 
thinking  creature. 

•  Dr.  Cbumag.  nOOQK' 
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LANDSCAPE  GABDENING  AND  RURAL  ABCHI- 
TECTnRE." 

The  publieatioa  of  this  work  may  be  regsTded  as  conetitotiag 
an  era  in  the  literature  of  this  country.  It  ia  the  first  work  of 
the  kind,  of  any  considerable  pretenBions,  that  has  come  from  the 
American  press.  Mr.  McMahoa's  "  Gardener's  Calendar,"  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  yet  very  imperfect  and  vnsat  is  factory.  Oply 
a  small  portion  of  it  relates  directly  to  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening,  no  part  of  it,  if  we  remember  rightly,  touching  at 
all  upon  the  important  cognate  subject  of  the  architecture  *f  ra* 
ral  residences. 

Mr.  Downing  has  supplied  these  deficiencies.  He  has  taltCD 
Dp  the  subject  directly  and  as  a  whole,  with  an  apparently  tho> 
rough  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  a  fine  natural  taste,  guided 
by  a  cultivated  and  experienced  judgment.  It  is  his  least  praise 
to  say  that  he  has  written  con  amore;  possessed  of  the  feelings 
and  aensibihties  of  the  true  artist,  and  keenly  alive  to  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  picturesque  in  nature,  he  comes  to  his  task  with  a 
relish  for  it ;  yet  his  enthusiasm  is  directed  by  a  calm  and  judi- 
cious discrimination.  Not  as  a  rapt  and  sentimental  admirer  of 
natural  scenery,  nor  as  a  cold  and  metaphysical  dissecter  of  ar- 
tistical  execution,  but  as  a  devoted  student,  combining  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  first  with  the  critical  power  of  the  second,  baa 
he  undertaken  to  unfold  the  rules  of  a  most  interesting  but  neg- 
lected branch  of  the  imitative  arts.  He  treats  of  his  topic  both 
comprehensively  and  minutely,  expounding  its  higher  priociplH 
and  presenting  its  inferior  details  with  equal  skill. 

That  our  readers  may  understand  how  profoundly  he  has  gone 
into  the  discussion,  let  us  refer  them  to  a  few  of  the  topics  to 
which  he  asks  their  attention.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  landscape  gardening  ;  and  the  second  to  rural  nrehitect- 
nre.  Under  the  first,  he  exhibits  the  eapacities  of  landscape 
gardening  as  an  art,  the  methods  and  processes  to  be  observed  ia 
the  successful  practice  of  it,  the  various  styles  and  their  merits, 
the  nature  and  forms  of  trees,  the  management  of  plantations, 
the  treatment  of  grounds  and  the  laying  out  of  walks,  the  foma' 
tion  of  ponds,  lakes,  and  cascades,  and  the  combination  of  all  the 
elements  of  natural  scenery.     Under  the  second  head,  he  dis- 

*  A  Treatue  oa  the  Theory  sod  Prsetiee  of  Landscape  Gardeniag,  sdiptod  to 
Noitli  America,  with  renarks  oa  Rnrsl  Arehiteelure,  illustrated  by  eagTsrings. 
Bt  A.  J.  Downing.  LoDdan  aadNew  Yorii:  WilsT&PatnaB.  Bastoa:  C.C 
Little  Jb  Co.    <i<p.451.)    1841. 
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ConraeK  of  the  principles  and  stylet  of  landscape  STcbitectme, 
the  difTerences  of  country  and  town  residences,  and  of  th6  rari- 
ouB  embellishments,  such  as  flower-gardens,  porches,  seats,  towers, 
green-houtes,  shrubbery,  bridges,  and  wall-works,  of  which  baild- 
ings  in  the  country  are  capaUe.  It  will  be  seen,  at  a  glance, 
that  nnder  so  general  a  plan,  nothing  is  omitted  that  can  in  the 
least  coDtribttte  to  a  full  and  analytic  development  of  his  sub- 
ject. Not  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  he  treats  of  all  in  the  most 
lucid  order,  and  with  much  perspicuity  and  grace  of  diction. 

Certainly  a  work  of  this  kind  was  a  desideratum.  We  eoncur 
with  the  author  in  thinking  that  a  taste  for  rural  improvements 
of  every  description  has  been  advancing  silently,  but  with  great 
rapidity,  in  this  country.  We  have  inherited  from  onr  Englirii 
ancestry  that  love  for  rural  pursuits  sod  domestic  enjoyment, 
which  has  been  ooe  of  their  best  cbaraci eristics  from  an  early 
period  of  their  history.  But  the  peculisr  cireomstances  in 
which  we  have  been  placed,  have  not  allowed  us  either  the  means 
or  opportunity  for  a  liberal  mauifestatioB  of  it.  The  first  set- 
tlers of  this  nation  came  here  as  pioneers  into  a  wilderness,  not 
to  cultivate  art,  but  to  subdue  the  forests,  to  raise  rude  dwellings 
on  a  wild  and  defenceless  border,  to  provide  a  bare  subsistence, 
and  to  prepare,  as  well  as  they  might,  amid  numberless  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  secure  and  peaceful  homes  for  a  late  posterity. 
Nor  were  their  immediate  descendanta  exempt  from  many  of  the 
same  cares.  An  inheritance  of  labor  was  almost  their  only  pat- 
rimony. Less  exposed  to  interruption  than  their  parents,  they 
had  still  to  contend  with  the  embarrassments  of  a  novel  position, 
to  make  provision  for  their  mere  physical  wants,  and  to  continue 
the  impulse  toward  an  easier  and  higher  state  than  had  before 
been  commenced.  Many  long  and  weary  years  were  yet  required 
for  the  introduction  of  the  refinements  of  a  more  advanced  civil* 
ization.  When  the  savage  should  have  been  driven  from  their 
neighborhood,  when  the  stubborn  soil  should  have  been  made 
tractable,  when  population  thickened  and  expanded,  and  when 
commerce  and  the  mechanical  arts  should  have  brought  in  wealth 
—  when  all  this  should  have  been  done,  they  might  hope  to  de- 
vote their  energies  and  time  to  the  acquiring  of  the  more  liberal 
and  elevated  arts.  A  period  of  doubt,  of  struggle,  of  incessant 
bodily  exertion,  is  not  the  time  for  prosecuting  the  nobler  pur- 
suits. Leisure  and  elegance  are  a  consequence  of  wealth,  and 
can  only  be  enjoyed  in  a  highly  developed  condition  of  society. 
Within  the  Isst  ten  years,  the  evidences  of  this  better  condi- 
tion have  multiplied  upon  us  ;  a  numerous  clsss  in  the  community 
can  well  be  denominated  wealthy  ;  an  increase  of  books,  pietur^Qo  |(; 
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Mid  pablie  edifieei  hn»  tended  to  imprave  pnblie  taste ;  Bud,  aa 
a  last  reanlt  of  the  growing  refinemeal,  neat  cottages,  and  ele- 
gant Tillaa,  are  makiog  their  appearance  in  the  Ticinitjr  of  all  the 
great  towns.  The  banks  of  oai  majestic  streams,  ottr  fertile  and 
picturesque  valleys,  our  retired  rilhges,  are  beginning  to  present 
the  additional  cbarm  of  ornamental  grounds  and  finished  rural 
edifices.  This  fact  renders  it  more  important  tbat  the  correct 
principles  of  art  should  be  taught,  and  a  right  direction  impressed 
vpOD  the  growing  disposition  to  elegance.  How  opportunely, 
then,  has  Hr.  Downing  come  forward  with  his  instroclire  and 
delightful  volume. 

Landscape  Gardening  is  an  art,  proceeding  upon  acknowledged 
laws,  and  producing  the  pleasantest  eflects.  The  object  of  it  is, 
as  in  all  other  arts,  to  fnrnUh  to  the  mind  and  senses  combina- 
tions of  ideal  beauty,  the  materials  of  which  are  drawn  from  na- 
ture,  but  which,  in  the  aggregate,  nowhere  naiurally  exist  in  na- 
ture. There  is  necessary  to  the  sDCcessrul  practice  of  it,  a  famil- 
iarity with  certain  grand  pripciples,  which,  according  to  our  au- 
thor, may  be  expressed  and  arranged  as  follows  :  lat,  the  recog- 
nition of  it  as  an  art,  founded  on  the  immutability  of  the  true  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  j  2d,  the  production  of  a  whole,  springing 
from  the  necessity  in  the  miod  of  a  unity  of  sensation  ;  3d,  the 
imitstion  of  the  beauty  of  expreaiion,  derived  from  a  refined 
perception  of  the  sentiment  of  nature  ;  end,  4th,  the  produelion 
of  variety,  including  under  this  term,  intricacy  and  harmony, 
founded  on  the  ever-active  desire  of  new  objects  of  interest.  Id 
other  words,  Design,  Unity-,  £ipreBsion,  and  Variety,  ore  the  char- 
acteristics that  give  this  the  rank  of  an  art,  and  adapt  it  to  the 
gratification  of  the  human  intellect  aod  heart.  The  first  of  these 
points  embraces  all  the  rest.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  one 
who  has  reflected  on  the  nature  of  his  own  mind,  that  these  are 
qualities  demanded  by  a  deep  want  of  the  human  spirit.  By  de- 
tign  is  meant  something  more  than  mere  Bymmetrical  arrange- 
ment, which  is  merely  mechanical,  and  may  be  accomplished  with 
a  small  expenditure  of  the  most  ordinary  judgment.  It  relates 
to  those  indefinable  yet  eternal  perceptions  of  beauty,  those  im- 
tnutable  instincts  which  guide  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  statuary, 
—  in  short,  all  true  artists,  in  the  creation  of  their  faultless  and  im- 
mortal forms.  The  geometrical  disposition  of  wood  and  water 
into  squares,  circles,  and  parallelograms,  does  not  Batisfy  it ;  the 
fac-simile  copying  of  nature  in  her  wild  and  seemingly  acciden- 
tal combinatioBB  does  not  satisfy  it ;  the  grouping  of  objects  in 
accordance  with  some  fantastic  notion  or  individual  sentiment 
do^  not  satisfy  it )   nothing,  in  fine,  that  does  not  correspond 
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with  one  deep,  inward,  abiding  unte  of  the  true  and  the  beauti- 
ful, can  produce  any  other  than  a  discordant  and  oflenaive  effect. 
We  can  easily  conceive  of  a  picture,  in  which  every  detail  ihall 
be  repreaenled  with  the  nicest  esactneaa  and  fidelity,  in  which 
the  treea,  the  itteama,  the  walks,  the  lakes,  the  mountaina,  and 
akies  shall  separately  be  perfect  transcripts  of  what  we  hare  seen 
in  the  real  world,  yet  the  whole  displease  the  eye  and  fail  to  ex- 
cite emotion.  We  may  conceive  of  a  piece  of  statnaiy,  in  which 
«ach  individoal  feature  and  limb  shall  be  chiselled  with  Dagner- 
'  reotype  accuracy,  in  which  eveiy  muscle  and  tendon  shall  he 
Btretchod  and  rounded  as  though  it  were  the  living  flesh,  where 
the  body  shall  be  instinct  with  life,  and  the  eye  aeem  to  flash  act- 
ual fire,  but  which,  considered  in  all  its  paita  together,  will  strike 
us  as  an  imperfect  and  unsuccessful  attempt.  And  so  we  may 
conceive  of  a  spot  of  ground,  fitted  by  its  natural  position  and 
circumstance  to  produce  admirable  and  lovely  effect,  pictureaque 
in  its  outlines,  ornamented  by  graceful  and  majestic  trees,  in- 
tersected by  sprightly  and  meandering  brooks,  hounded  or  broken 
by  pleasing  varieties  of  hill  and  dale,  yet  with  the  objects  so  pla< 
ced  in  relation  to  each  other,  as  to  affect  us  in  soy  rather  than 
an  agreeable  manner.  Nowj  in  all  these  cases,  we  should  fail  to 
recognise  in  the  whole  the  power  of  Art  —  of  Art  in  that  high 
•ense  in  which  we  understand  it  —  so  that  while  the  individual 
and  diAinct  elements  would  be  felt  to  be  beautiful,  the  combina- 
tion of  all  would  fail  to  move  us.  We  should  see,  not  perfect 
and  ideal  beauty,  but  the  mere  material  out  of  which,  under  the 
command  of  the  artistic  power,  beauty  might  be  composed. 

Writers  upon  the  art  under  consideration  are  fond  of  distin- 
guishing two  species  of  beauty,  the  one  of  which  they  have  called 
general  or  natural  beauty,  and  the  other  picturesque  beauty  ;  or, 
to  speak  more  definitely,  the  beauty  characterized  by  simple  and 
flowing  forms,  and  the  beauty  expressed  by  striking,  irregular, 
spirited  forme.  Our  author  has  well  described  the  differencea  of 
these  kinds.  "  The  admirer  of  nature,"  says  he,  "  as  well  as  the 
lover  of  pictures  and  engravings,  will  at  once  recall  to  mind  ez- 
amplea  of  scenes  distinctly  expressive  of  each  of  these  kinds  of 
beauty.  In  nature,  perhaps  some  gently  undulating  plain  covered 
with  emerald  turf,  partly  or  entirely  encompassed  by  rich  rolling 
ODtlines  of  foreat  canopy,  its  widest  eipanse  here  broken  occa- 
sionally by  noble  groups  of  roand-headed  trees,  or  there  inter- 
■persed  with  single  specimens,  whose  elegant  trunks  support 
masses  of  foliage  flowing  in  outline  or  gracefully  drooping  to  tho 
very  turf  beneath  them.  In  such  a  scene  we  behold  the  azure  of 
heaven  and  its  silvery  clouds,  as  well  as  the  deep  verdure  of  the  , 
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lazmiant  and  shadowy  branches  reflected  in  the  plmeid  hoaom  of 
B  silrery  lake  ;  the  shores  of  the  Utter  jutting  out  snd  reeeding 
hack  in  gentlf  cnired  lines  ;  the  hanks  sometimes  cOTered  with 
aoft  verdure  and  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  in  other  portions 
clothed  with  magnificent  masses  of  rerdant  ahruhs.  Here  are  all 
the  elements  of  what  is  termed  natural  heaaty,  or  a  landscape 
characterixed  by  natural,  flowing,  and  easy  lines. 

"  For  an  example  of  the  opposite  character,  let  as  take  a  atroll 
to  the  nearest  woody  glen ;  perhaps  a  romantic  valley,  half  shot 
in  on  two  or  more  sides  by  steep,  rocky  banks,  partially  concealed 
and  orerhung  by  clustering  vines  and  tangled  thickets  of  deep 
foliage.  Against  the  sky  outline  breaks  the  wild  and  irregnlai 
form  of  some  old  half-decayed  tree,  or  the  horizonUl  and  unique 
branches  of  the  beech  or  the  pine,  with  their  strongly  marked 
forms,  Rough  and  irregular  stems  and  trunks,  roeks  half  cov- 
ered  with  mosses  and  flowery  plants,  open  glades  of  bright  ve^ 
dure  opposed  to  dark  masses  of  shadowy  foliage,  form  prominent 
objects  in  the  foreground.  If  water  enliven  the  scene,  we  shall 
hear  the  murmur  of  the  noisy  brook,  or  the  cool  dashing  of  the 
cascade,  as  it  leaps  over  the  rocky  barrier.  Let  the  stream  turn 
the  ancient  and  well-worn  wheel  of  the  old  mill  in  the  middle- 
ground,  and  we  shall  have  an  illustration  of  picturesque  beauty, 
not  the  less  striking  from  its  familiarity  to  every  one." 

In  making  a  choice  betweea  these  kinds  of  beauty,  the  person 
who  proposes  to  lay  out  a  plantation  must  he  governed  l^  the 
natural  features  of  the  place.  If  the  elements  of  the  pictnresqae 
abound  in  the  region,  it  will  not  do  to'  construct  his  place  on  tbe 
principles  of  simple  beauty.  On  the  other  hand,  when  simple 
beauty  is  the  characteristic  of  the  region,  to  put  up  a  garden  highly 
picturesque  in  its  forms,  would  produce  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  every  tasteful  beholder  rather  of  discord  than  of  hai- 
uony.  To  the  grand  and  prominent  features  of  the  whole  land- 
scape, all  the  others  should  be  made  to  conform.  The  grouping 
of  trees,  the  arraogrog  of  walks,  the  distribution  of  ponds  and 
rivulets,  must  all  be  subordinate  to  the  leading  sentiment.  Yet 
this  unity  of  composition  is  not  to  be  pursued  until  the  result  be- 
comes monotonous,  or  till  a  dull,  uninteresting  nnifonnity  takes 
the  plsce  of  an  agreeable  and  ever-exciting  variety.  The  first 
is  best  attained  by  the  study  of  the  landscape  as  a  whole,  and  the 
flOcond  by  skill  in  the  management  of  details. 

Substantinlly  the  same  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  the  con- 
alrnction  of  rural  residences,  as  have  been  laid  down  in  Landscape 
iSardening.  The  leading  principles  of  country  architecture  have 
been  condensed  by  an  intelligent  writer,  under  the  following 
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faeadi :  lat.  FitneH  for  ih«  end  in  view ;  2(1.  Expresaion  of  pnr* 
pose ;  and,  3d.  Expression  of  some  particular  arebiiectural  style. 

,  Fitness,  or  utility ,  as  it  is  here  the  first  in  order,  is  likewise  the 
first  in  importance.  No  degree  of  style  exhibited  in  a  building 
intended  for  the  habitation  of  human  beings,  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  a  family,  can  compensate  for  the  want  of  that 
highest  of  beauties,  utility.  But  this  is  a  point  so  obvious, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  it.  Nor  is  the  impor- 
tance of  the  second  point  —  expression  of  purpose,  by  which  is 
meant,  that  architectural  character  in  buildinga  which  points  ont 
their  particular  destination  —  any  the  less  clear.  Few  people  are 
so  wholly  deatitute  of  judgment  as  to  put  up  an  edifice  either 
quite  oseleaa,  oi  which  indicates,  by  its  peculiar  structure,  that  it 
waa  intended  for  some  other  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  is 
naed.  It  is  true,  now  and  then  we  meet  wilb  a  dwelling-honse 
which  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  Grecian  temple,  or  a  church 
very  much  resembling  a  barn  ;  but  theae  departures  from  correct 
taste  are '80  flagrant,  that  they'are  not  likely  to  become  general. 
It  is  in  rural  architecture,  conaidered  as  an  art  of  taste,  ibat  wo 
are  most  in  danger  of  being  mialed,  and  that  we  moat  need 
instruction.  There  are  ao  many  styles,  each  appealing  to  ua  by 
each  varioua  excellences,  that,  without  deliberate  atndy,  the 
judgment  will  be  bewildered  and  corrupted.  And  here  we  cannot 
but  expresa  our  thanks  to  Mr.  Downing,  for  hia  di  a  criminating  ob- 
servations on  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  styles  of  architecture 
commonly  resorted  to.  The  Egyptian,  he  thinks,  with  its  heavy 
colossal  forma  and  sublime  expreasion,  admirably  aa  it  may  be 
adapted  to  aome  edifices,  ia  not  auitable  to  domeatie  purposea. 
The  Grecian,  marked  by  an  almost  ideal  elegance,  and  connected 
with  the  noblest  and  moat  impressive  historical  aasociationa,  i» 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Gothic  in  ita  varieties  j  because,  from  the 
prevalence  of  horizontal  linea,  and  plain  surfaces,  it  does  not 
easily  harmonize  with  picturesque  scenery,  and  because  it  is  not 
always  fitted  to  the  comforta  and  conveniences  of  country  life. 
The  Roman  atyle,  too,  ia  superior  to  the  Grecian,  but  is  less  per- 
fect aa  a  fioe  art.     But  both  are  surpassed  by  the  Italian,  which, 

.  besides  being  adapted  to  the  ends  of  a  private  building,  haa  tbff 
■dvant^e  of  cheapoeaa.  The  facility  with  which  it  can  be  added 
to  is  another  recommendation,  which,  in  a  nation  like  this,  where 
fortunes  are  perpetually  changing  or  accumulating,  ia  not  likely 
to  escape  the  attention  of  our  people.  No  style,  however,  in  the 
estimation  of  our  author  —  and  we  agree  with  him  —  is  more 
beantiful  in  itself,  better  fitted  to  domestic  uses,  more  in  coire- 
■pondenee  with  oni  ptevailiog  scenery,  or  richer  ia  classic,  aa- 
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well  BB  homely  association,  than  the  rural  Gothic,  which  is  exteu- 
sively  adopted  in  England. 

We  could  wish  to  have  followed  Mr.  Downing;  more  in 
detail  j  but  oui  limited  space  compels  us  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  book  itself:  it  is  one  that  will  amply  repay  the  most  atlco' 
tive  perusal. 


BEKVANCE:  OR,  FATHER  AND  SON. 

BY  WALTER   WHITMAN. 

Almost  incredible  as  it  may  seemi,  there  is  more  truth  than  fie 
lion  in  the  following  story.  Whatever  of  the  latter  element  may 
hare  been  added,  is  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  that  disguise 
around  the  real  facts  of  the  former,  which  is  due  to  the  feelings 
of  a  respectable  family.  The  principal  parties  alluded  lo  have 
left  the  stage  of  life  many  years  since;  but  I  am  well  aware  there 
are  not  a  few  yet  alive,  who,  ahould  they,  as  is  very  probable, 
read  this  narration,  will  have  their  memories  carried  back  to 
scenes  and  persons  of  a  much  more  substantial  existence  than  the 
mere  creation  of  an  author's  fancy.  I  have  given  it  the  form  of 
a  confession  in  the  first  person,  partly  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, partly  of  simplicity,  hut  cbiefiy  because  such  was  the 
form  in  which  the  main  incidents  were  a  long  time  ago  repeated 
to  me  by  my  own  informant.  It  is  a  strange  story  —  the  tme  so- 
lution of  which  will  probably  be  found  in  the  supposition  of  a 
certain  degree  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  on  the  one  part,  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  morbid  and  unnatural  paternal  antipathy ;  and 
of  its  reproduction  on  the  other,  by  the  well  known  though  iny»- 
terious  law  of  hereditary  transmission.  W.  W. 

My  appointed  number  of  years  has  now  almost  sped.  Before 
I  sink  to  that  repose  in  the  bosom  of  our  great  common  mother, 
which  I  have  so  long  and  earnestly  coveted,  I  will  disclose  the 
story  of  a  life  which  one  fearful  event  has  made,  through  all  its 
latter  stages,  a  continued  stretch  of  wretchedness  and  remorse. 
There  may  possibly  be  some  parents  to  whom  It  may  serre  as 
a  not  useless  lesson. 

I  was  born,  and  have  always  lived,  in  one  of  the  largest  of  on 
Atlantic  cities.  The  circumstances  of  tny  family  were  easy ;  I 
received  a  good  education,  was  intended  by  my  father  for  mer- 
cantile business,  and  upon  attaining  the  proper  age,  obtaiiMd 
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(Vom  him  b  imall  but  sufficient  capital ;  and  in  the  course  <rf  b 
few  yean  from  thus  starting,  found  myself  sailing  smoothly  on 
the  tide  of  fortune.  I  married  ;  and,  poasesaed  of  independence 
and  domestic  comfort,  my  life  was  a  happy  one  indeed.  Time 
puMd  on  ;  we  had  sereral  children  ;  when  about  twenty  years 
after  onr  marriage  my  wife  died.  It  was  a  grievous  blow  to  me, 
for  I  loved  her  well ;'  and  the  more  so  of  late,  because  that  a  lit- 
tle while  before,  at  short  intervals,  I  had  lost  both  my  parents. 

Finding  myself  now  at  that  period  of  life  when  ease  and  retire- 
ment are  peculiarly  soothing,  I  pnTchased  an  elegant  house  in 
a  fashionable  part  of  the  city ;  where,  anrronnding  myself  and 
my  family  with  every  resource  that  abundance  and  luxury  can 
afford  for  happiness,  I  settled  myself  for  life — a  life  which  seem- 
ed lo  promise  every  prospect  of  a  long  enjoyment.  I  bad 
my  sons  and  daughters  around  me ;  and  objecting  to  the  bosrd- 
ing-achool  system,  I  had  their  education  conducted  nnder  my 
own  roof,  by  a  private  tutor  who  resided  with  ua.  He  waa  a 
mild,  gentlemanly  man,  with  nothing  remarkable  abont  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  unless  his  eyes  might  be  called  so.  They  were 
gray — large,  deep,  and  having  a  sortly  beaatifal  expression,  that 
I  have  never  seen  in  any  others;  and  which,  while  they  at  times 
produced  an  extraordinary  influence  upon  me,  and  yet  dwell  so 
vividly  in  my  memory,  no  words  that  I  can  use  could  exactly  de- 
scribe.   The  name  of  the  tutor  was  Alhan. 

Of  my  children,  only  two  were  old  enough  to  be  considered 
anything  more  than  boys  and  girls.  The  eldest  was  my  favorite. 
In  connlenance  he  was  like  the  mother,  whoae  first-bom  he  was  ; 
and  when  she  died,  the  mantle  of  my  affections  seemed  transfer- 
red to  him,  with  a  sadly  undue  and  unjust  degree  of  preference 
over  the  rest.  My  second  son,  Luke,  was  bold,  eccentric,  and 
high-tempered.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstanding  a  de- 
cided personal  resemblance  to  myself,  he  never  had  bis  father's 
love.  Indeed,  it  was  only  by  a  strong  effort  that  I  restrained 
and  concealed  a  positive  aversion.  Oecasiont  seemed  continually 
to  arise  wherein  [he  youth  felt  disposed  to  thwart  me,  and  make 
Jiimself  disagreeable  to  me.  Every  time  I  saw  him,  I  was  con- 
scious of  something  evU  in  his  conduct  or  disposition.  I  have 
-  since  thoaght  that  a  great  deal  of  all  this  existed  only  in  my 
own  imagination,  warped  and  darkened  as  it  was,  anddispoaedto 
look  upon  him  with  an  "  evil  eye."  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  waa 
several  times  made  very  angry  by  what  I  felt  sure  were  intended 
to  be  wilful  violations  of  my  rule,  and  contemptuous  taunts  to- 
ward me  for  that  partiality  to  his  brother  which  I  conld  not  deny. 
In  the  course  of  time,  I  grew  to  regard  the  heodlesa  hoy  wit^(^^0|^, 
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helinp  almost  imonnting  —  I  iknddei  to  make  the  eonfMaion  — 
to  hatred.  Perhaps,  for  he  wu  very  cunning,  he  aaw  it,  and, 
«oiiaeioiia  that  he  wu  wronged,  took  the  only  method  of  rerenge 
that  waa  in  hia  power. 

I  have  aaid  that  he  wea  eceentric.  The  term  is  hardly  strong 
enough  to  marie  what  actually  was  the  caae  with  him.  He  occa- 
aionally  had  spells  whiefa  approached  rery  nearly  to  complete  de- 
nogement.  My  family  physician  spoke  leamedly  of  regimen, 
and  drags,  and  eourses  of  treatment  which,  if  carefully  perae- 
rered  in,  might  remove  the  peculiarity.  He  said,  too,  that  cases 
of  that  kind  were  dangerous,  frequently  terminating  in  confirmed 
insanity.  But  I  i&nghed  at  him,  and  told  bim  his  fears  were  idle. 
Had  it  been  my  favorite  son  instead  of  Luke,  I  do  not  think  I 
wonld  bavf  pasaed  by  the  matter  so  contentedly. 

Hatters  stood  as  I  have  described  them  for  several  years. 
Alfau,  die  tutor,  continued  with  us ;  as  fast  aa  one  grew  ap,  so 
aa  to  be  beyond  the  need  of  his  inrtructions,  another  appeared  in 
the  vacant  place.  The  whole  family  loved  him  dearly,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  repaid  their  affection;  for  he  was  a  gentle- 
hearted  creature,  and  easily  won.  Luke  and  he  seemed  always 
great  friends.  I  blush  now,  as  I  acknowledge  that  this  vraa  the 
only  thing  by  which  AHian  excited  my  diapleaanre. 

I  shall  pass  over  many  circumstances  that  occurred  in  my 
family,  having  no  special  relation  to  the  event  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent narrative,  I  have  chiefly  in  view.  One  of  my  favorite  amuse- 
ments was  afforded  by  the  theatre.  I  kept  a  box  of  my  own,  and 
frequently  attended,  often  giving  my  family  permission  also  to 
be  present.  Luke  I  seldom  allowed  to  go.  The  excuse  that  I 
assigned  to  myself  and  to  others  was,  that  he  was  of  excitable 
temperament,  and  the  actiag  would  be  injurious  io  his  brain.  I 
fear  the  privilege  was  withheld  quite  as  much  from  vindictiveness 
toward  him,  and  dislike  of  his  presence  on  my  own  part.  So 
Luke  himself  evidently  thought  and  felt.  On  a  certain  evening 
.—  (were  it  last  night,  my  recollection  of  it  all  could  not  be  more 
distinct)  —  a  favorite  performer  was  to  appear  in  a  new  piece ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  every  one  of  us  had  arranged  to  attend 
—  every  one. but  Luke.  He  besought  me  earnestly  that  he  might 
go  with  the  real  — reminded  me  how  nrely  such  favors  were 
granted  him  —  and  even  persnaded  Alban  to  speak  to  me  on  the 
mbject. 

"  Your  SOB,"  said  the  tutor,  "  seems  so  anxious  to  partake  of 
diis  pleasure,  and  has  set  his  mind  so  fully  upon  it,  that  I  really 
feu,  sir,  yonr  refusal  would  excite  him  more  than  the  aight  sf  the 
play." 
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"  I  have  adopted  ■  nile,"  said  I,  "  and  once  swerving  from  it 
makes  it  ao  rule  at  all." 

"  Mr.  Bervance  will  excnu  me,"  he  atiU  continued,  "  if  I  yet 
persevere  ia  aslcing  that  you  will  allow  Luke  this  indulgence,  at 
least  for  this  one  eTCDing,  I  sm  anxious  and  disturbed  about  the 
boy,  —  and  should  even  considei  it  as  a  great  persoDol  favor  to 
myself." 

"  No,  sir,"  I  answered,  abruptly,  "  it  is  nseless  to  continue  thia 
conversation.  The  young  man  cannot  go,  either  from  considerar 
tions  of  his  pleasure  or  yours." 

Alban  made  no  reply;  he  colored, bowed  s1ightly,BndI/e/<hia 
eye  fixed  upon  me  with  an  expression  I  did  not  at  all  like,  though 
I  could  not  BDalyze  it.  I  was  conscious,  however,  that  I  had  said 
too  much  ;  and  if  the  tutor  had  not  at  that  moment  left  the  room, 
I  am  sure  I  should  have  apologized  for  my  rudeness. 

We  all  went  to  the  theatre.  The  curtain  bad  hardly  risen, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  some  one  in  the  tier  above, 
and  right  off  against  my  box,  coming  noisily  in,  talking  loudly, 
and  stumbling  along,  apparently  on  purpose  to  draw  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators.  As  he  threw  bimsetf  into  a  front  seat,  and  the 
glare  of  the  lamps  fell  upon  his  face,  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
eyes  when  I  saw  it  was  Luke.  A  second  and  a  third  observation 
were  necessary  to  convince  me.  There  he  sat,  indeed.  He  look- 
ed over  to  where  I  was  seated,  and  while  my  sight  was  riveted 
npon  him  in  unbounded  astonishment,  he  deliberately  rose — raised 
kis  hand  to  his  head  —  lifted  his  hat,  and  bowed  low  and  long  — 
a  cool  sarcastic  smile  playing  on  his  features  all  the  time,  —  and 
finally  breaking  into  an  actual  laugh,  which  even  reached  my 
ears.  Nay  —  will  it  be  believed !  —  the  foolish  yonth  had  even 
the  effrontery  to  bring  down  one  of  the  wretched  outcasts  who 
are  met  with  there,  and  seat  himself  full  in  our  view  —  he  laugh- 
ing and  talking  with  his  companion  so  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  house,  that  a  police  officer  was  actually  obliged  to  inter- 
fere I     I  felt  as  if  I  should  burst  with  mortification  and  anger. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy  we  went  home.  Reader,  I 
cannot  dwell  minutely  on  what  followed.  At  a  late  hour  my  re* 
bellious  hoy  returned.  Seemingly  bent  upon  irritating  me  to  the 
utmost,  he  came  with  perfect  nonchalance  into  the  room  where  I 
was  seated.  The  remainder  of  that  night  is  like  a  hatafol  dream 
in  my  memory,  distinct  and  terrible,  though  shadowy.  I  recollect 
the  ^arp,  catting,  but  perfectly  calm  rejoinders  he  made  to  all 
my  passionate  invectives  against  his  conduct.  They  worked  me 
vp  to  phrensy,  end  he  smiled  all  the  more  calmly  the  while. 
Half  maddened  by  my  rage,  I  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  shook 
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him.  lly  pen  almost  refutes  to  add — bat  justice  to  myself  da- 
mauds  it — the  Sod  felled  the  Father  to  the  earth  with  a  hlowl 
Some  blood- eveu  flowed  from  a  alight  wouud  caused  by  striking 
my  head,  as  I  fell  against  a  projectingf  corner  of  furniture — and 
the  hair  that  it  matted  together  was  gray  ! 

What  busy  devil  was  it  that  stepped  noiselessly  round  the  bed, 
to  which  I  immediately  retired,  and  kept  whispering  in  my  ears 
all  that  endless  night  t  Sleep  foraoolc  me.  Thoughts  of  a  deep 
revenge — a  fearful  redress — but  it  seemed  to  me  hardly  more 
fearful  than  the  crime — worked  within  my  brain.  Then  I  turned, 
and  tried  to  rest,  but  Tsinly.  Some  spirit  from  the  abodes  of 
ruin  held  up  the  prorocation  and  the  punishment  continually 
before  my  mind's  eye.  The  wretched  youth  bad  bis  strange  fits ; 
those  6ts  were  so  thinly  divided  from  insanity,  that  who  should 
undertake  to  define  the  difieience  1  And  for  insanity  was  there 
not  a  prison  provided,  with  means  and  appliances,  confinement, 
and,  if  need  be,  chains  and  scourges  1  For  a  few  months  it  would 
be  nothing  more  than  wholesome  that  an  unnatural  child,  a  bru- 
tal assaulter  of  his  parent,  should  taste  the  discipline  of  such  a 
place.  Before  my  eyes  closed,  my  mind  had  resolved  on  the 
scheme — a  scheme  so  cruet,  that  as  I  think  of  it  now,  my  senses 
are  lost  in  wonder  that  any  one  less  Uian  fiend  could  have  resolv- 
ed to  undertake  it. 

The  destinies  of  evil  favored  me.  The  very  next  morning 
Luke  had  one  of  his  strange  turns,  brought  on,  undoubtedly,  by 
the  whirl  and  agitation  of  the  previous  day  and  night.  With  the 
smooth  look  and  the  quiet  tread  with  which  I  doubt  not  Judas 
looked  and  trod,  1  went  into  his  room  and  enjoined  the  attendants 
to  be  very  careful  of  him.  I  found  him  more  violently  affected 
than  at  any  former  period.  He  did  not  know  me  ;  I  felt  glad 
that  it  was  so,  for  my  soul  shrank  at  its  own  intentions,  and  I 
could  not  have  met  his  conscious  eye.  At  the  close  of  the  day, 
I  sent  for  a  physician ;  not  him  who  generally  attended  my  fam- 
ily, but  one  of  those  obsequious  gentlemen  who  bend  and  are 
pliant  like  the  dlvining>rod,  that  is  said  to  be  attracted  by  mon- 
ey. I  sent,  too,  for  some  of  the  officers  of  the  lunatic  asylum. 
Two  long  hours  we  were  in  conversation.  I  was  sorry,  I  told 
them,  very  sorry  ;  it  was  a  dreadful  grief  to  me ;  the  gentlemen 
■nrely  could  not  hut  sympathize  in  ray  distress ;  but  I  felt  myself 
called  upon  to  yield  my  private  feelings.  I  felt  it  best  for  my  un- 
happy son  to  be,  for  a  time  at  least,  removed  to  the  custogsary 
place  for  those  laboring  ander  his  miserable  disease.  1  will  not 
say  what  other  measures  I  took — what  tears  I  shed.  Oh,  to  what 
a  depth  may  that  man  be  sunk  who  once  givea  bad  passions  their 
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■wing  I  The  next  day,  Luke  waa  talien  from  my  dwelling'to 
the  aaylnm,  and  confined  in  vhat  was  more  like  a  dungeon,  than 
a  rooin  for  one  used  to  all  the  luxurious  comfort*  o(  life. 

Days  rolled  on.  I  do  not  think  any  one  auspeeted  aught  of 
what  really  was  the  case.  Erident  as  it  had  been  that  Luke  was 
not  a  farorite  of  mine,  no  peraon  ever  thought  it  pogsible  that  a 
father  conld  place  hia  ton  in  a  mad-house,  from  motives  of  any 
other  description  than  a  deaire  to  have  him  cnted.  The  children 
were  very  much  hurt  at  dieir  brother's  unfortunate  situation. 
Alban  said  nothing ;  but  I  knew  that  be  sorrowed  in  secret.  He 
frequently  gought,  sometimes  with  auccesa,  to  obtain  entrance  to 
Luke  ;  and  after  a  while  began  to  briag  me  favorable  reports  of 
the  young  man's  recovery.  One  day",  about  three  weeks  after 
tho  event  at  the  theatre,  the  tutor  came  to  me  with  great  satisfac- 
tion on  his  countenance.  He  had  just  returned  from  Luke,  who 
was  now  as  sane  as  ever.  Alban  said  he  conld  hardly  get  away 
from  the  yonng  man,  who  conjured  him  to  remain,  for  solitude 
there  was  a  world  of  terror  and  agony.  Luke  had  besought  him, 
with  tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks,  to  ask  me  to  let  him  be  ta- 
ken from  that  plaee.  A  few  days  longer  residence  there,  be  said, 
a  eonacioas  witness  of  its  horrors,  and  he  should  indeed  be  its 
fit  inmate  for  ever. 

The  next  morning  I  aent  private  instrnctions  to  the  asylum,  to 
admit  no  person  in  Luke's  apartment  without  an  order  from  me. 
Alban  was  naturally  very  much  surprised,  as  day  after  day  elaps- 
ed, and  I  took  no  measures  to  have  my  aon  brought  home.  Per- 
haps, at  last,  he  began  to  suspect  the  truth  ;  for  in  one  of  the  in- 
terviews  we  bad  on  the  subject,  those  mild  and  beautiful  eyes  of 
his  caused  mine  to  sink  before  them,  and  be  expressed  a.  deter- 
mination, dictated  as  he  said  by  an  imperious  duty,  in  case  I  did 
not  see  fit  to  liberate  the  youth,  to  take  some  decided  steps  him- 
aelf.  I  talked  as  smoothly  and  as  sorrowfully  as  possible— but  it  - 
was  nselest. 

"  My  young  friend,  I  am  sure,"  said  he,  "  has  received  all  the 
benefits  he  can  possibly  derive  from  the  institution,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  any  longer  continuance  there  may  be  followed  by 
dangeiouB— even  fatal  consequences.  I  cannot  but  think,"  and 
the  steadfast  look  of  that  gray  eye  settled  at  me,  as  if  it  would 
pierce  my  inmost  soul,  "that  Mr.  Bervance  desires  to  see  bis  un- 
lucky child  away  from  so  fearful  an  abode  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  shall  have  his  approval  in  any  proper  and  necessary  meas- 
ures for  that  purpose." 

I  enrsed  him  in  my  heart,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  to  submit.  So  I 
told  him  that  if  in  two  days  more  Lake  did  not  have  anjCT©(^lc 
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kpae,  I  would  then  eoniidai  it  aafs  to  allow  him  to  be  bronght 
home. 

The  swift  time  flew  end  brought  the  evening  of  the  next  dsy. 
I  was  alone  in  the  houte,  all  the  femily  hariog  gone  to  a  eoaceit, 
whichi  declined  attending,  for  munc  wa*  not  than  suited  to  my 
mood.  The  young  people  stayed  later  than  1  had  expected;  I 
walked  the  floor  till  I  waa  tired,  and  then  lat  down  on  a  chait. 
It  waa  a  parlor  at  the  bacit  of  the  hoaae,  with  long,  low  windowa 
opening  into  the  garden.  There  and  then,  in  the  silence  of  the 
place,  I  thought  for  the  firct  time  of  the  full  extent  of  the  goilt  I 
had  lately  been  committing.  It  prested  upon  me,  and  I  could 
not  hide  from  my  eyea  ite  dreadful  enormity.  But  it  became  too 
painful,  and  I  rose,  all  melted  with  agonised  yet  tender  emotiMM, 
and  determined  to  love  my  injured  boy  from  that  hour  ai  Father 
ahonld  lore  Son.  In  the  act  of  lising,  my  eye*  were  involuntarily 
cMt  toward  a  large  mirror,  on  the  chimney-piece.  Waa  it  a  re- 
flection of  my  own  conscience,  or  a  horrid  reality  1  My  blood 
curdled  as  I  saw  there  an  image  of  the  form  of  my  son — my  era- 
elly  treated  Luke — but  oh,  how  ghastly,  how  deathly  a  picture! 
*  I  turned,  and  there  was  the  original  of  the  semblance.  Just  in- 
aide  one  of  the  windows  stood  the  form,  the  pallid,  unwashed, 
Mnfirlykaired,  rag-covered  form  of  Luke  Berrance.  And  that 
look  of  his — there  was  no  deception  there — it  was  the  vacant, 
glaring,  wild  look  of  a  manioc. 

"Ho,  ho!" 

As  I  listened,  I  conld  hardly  support  myself,  for  nneontroDaUa 
borror. 

"  My  son,  do  yon  not  know  me  1    I  am  your  father,"  I  gasped. 

"Ton  are  Flint  Serpent.  Do  you  know  Me,  Flint  1  A  little 
owl  screeched  in  my  ear,  as  I  came  through  the  garden,  and  said 
yon  wonld  be  glad  to  see  me;  and  then  laughed  a  hooting  Uugh. 
Speak  low,"  he  continued  in  a  whiiper;  "big  eyes  and  bony  hands 
are  out  there,  and  they  would  take  me  back  again.  But  you  will 
atrike  at  them,  Flint,  and  scatter  them,  will  you  not  t  Sling  them 
with  poison  ;  and  when  they  try  to  seize  me,  knock  them  down 
with  your  heart,  will  you  not  V 

"  Oh,  Christ !  what  a  sight  is  this  V  burst  from  me,  as  I  sank  back 
Into  the  chair  from  which  I  had  risen,  faint  with  agony.  The 
lunatic  started  as  I  spoke,  and  probably  something  like  recollection 
lighted  up  his  brain  for  a  moment.    He  cast  a  fierce  look  at  me: 

"  Do  you  like  it  VI  he  said,  with  a  grim  smile ;  "  it  is  of  your 
own  doing.  You  placed  me  in  a  mad-house.  I  was  not  mad ; 
but  when  I  woke,  and  breathed  that  air,  and  heard  the  sounds, 
and  saw  what  is  to  be  seen  there  —  Oh,  now  I  am  mad !  Cntae 
you  I  it  is  yonr  work.     Curse  you  !    Curse  yon  !" 
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I  clapped  my  hands  to  my  ears,  to  ke«p  out  the  Kppallinp 
sonads  that  toemed  to  freeze  my  very  blood.  When  I  took  them 
sway,  1  heard  the  noise  of  the  atreet  door  opening,  trnd  my  cfail- 
dren's  Toicea  aounding  loud  and  happily.  Their  maniac  brother 
heard  them  also.    He  sprang  to  the  window. 

"  Hark !"  he  said ;  * "  they  are  after  me,  Flint.  Keep  them 
back.  Bather  than  go  there  again,  1  would  jnmp  into  a  raging 
furoaceof  fire !"  He  glided  swiftly  into  the  garden,  and  I  hevd 
his  voice  in  the  distance.  I  did  not  move,  for  every  nerve 
seemed  paralyzed. 

"  Keep  them  back,  Flint !    It  is  all  your  work !    Cnrae  you !" 

Whea  my  family  came  into  the  apartment,  they  found  me  in  » 
deep  swoon,  which  I  fully  recovered  from  only  at  the  .end  of 
many  minutes. 

My  incoherent  story,  the  night,  and  the  atrangeneaa  of  the 
whole  affair,  prevented  any  pursuit  that  evening,  though  Aibaa 
would  have  started  on  one,  if  he  bad  had  any  assialance  or  cine. 
The  next  morning,  the  officers  of  the  asylum  came  in  search  of 
the  runaway.  He  had  contrived  a  most  cunning  plan  of  escape, 
and  his  departure  was  not  found  out  till  day-light. 

My  story  is  nearly  ended.  We  never  saw  or  heard  of  the 
hapless  Luke  more.  Search  was  extensively  made,  and  kept  up 
for  a  long  time ;  but  no  tidings  were  elicited  of  his  fate.  Alban 
was  the  most  persevering  of  tboae  who  continued  the  task,  even 
when  it  became  hopeleei.  He  inserted  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers,  sent  emiBsaries  all  over  the  country,  had  handbille 
widely  distributed,  offering  a  large  reward ;  but  all  to  no  pur^ 
pose.  The  doom,  whatever  it  was,  of  the  wretched  young  man, 
is  shrouded  in  a  mantle  of  uncertainty  as  black  as  the  veil  of  the 
outer  darkness  in  which  his  form  had  disappeared  on  that  last 
memorable  night ;  and  in  al)  likelihood  it  will  now  never  b»  . 
known  to  mortal. 

A  great  many  years  have  gone  by  since  these  events.  To  the 
eyes  of  men,  my  life  and  feelings  have  seemed  in  no  respect  dif' 
ferent  from  those  of  thousands  of  others.  I  have  mixed  with 
company  —  laughed  and  talked  —  eaten  and  drunk;  and,  now 
that  the  allotted  term  is  closing,  must  prepare  to  lay  myself  iik 
the  grave.  1  say  I  have  lived  many  years  since  then,  and  have 
laughed  and  talked.  Let  no  one  suppose,  however,  that  time  hae 
banished  the  phantoms  of  my  busy  thoughts,  and  allowed  me  t» 
be  happy.  Down  in  the  inward  chamber  of  my  soal  there  has 
been  a  mirror  —  large,  and  very  bright.  It  has  pictured,  for  th« 
last  thirty  years,  a  shape,  wild  and  haggard,  and  with  tangly 
hair  —  the  shapA  of  my  maniac  son.  Often,  in  the  midst  of  so- 
ciety, in  the  public  street,  at  my  own  table,  and  in  the  silent 
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WKtchea  of  the  night,  that  picture  stHnds  ont  in  glaring  bright- 
nesB  i  aad,  without  a  tongue,  telU  me  that  it  is  all  my  work,  and 
repeats  that  terrible  cursing  which,  the  laat  lime  the  tyrant  and 
victim  stood  face  to  face  together,  rang  from  the  lips  of  the  Son, 
and  fell  like  a  knell  of  death  on  the  ear  of  the  Father. 


ON  RIGHTS  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

B<  A  PHKENOLOGIST. 

'Second  Article. 

GovEHNHENT  emanates  from  the  moral  attributes  of  mankind- 
It  is  B  thing  of  moral  necessity,  and  its  power  and  obligation  are 
of  a  moral  kiod.  In  the  social  state  there  ia  aggregated  a  aum 
of  moral  feeling,  which  in  some  form  will  control  the  actions  of 
individuals.  There  is,  moreover,  a  natural  necessity  for  govern- 
ment, arising  from  the  disparity  which  exists  in  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  dilTerent  individuals  of  the  human  family.  If  yon 
select  from  among  men  a  single  individual  distinguished  for  high 
intellectual  gifts,  strong  moral  emotions;  and  moderate  animal 
desires,  and  suppose  him  to  have  cultivated  all  the  powera  of  his 
mind  to  a  high  degree,  you  have  a  man  who  needs  no  human  su- 
pervision, in  order  to  perform  toward  his  fellow-men  all  that  the 
wisest  and  best  government  would  ordain.  Suppose,  then,  a  na- 
tion to  be  constituted  of  men  with  the  same  intellectual  and  moral 
endowment  and  culture  as  himself.  Such  a  people  would  be  "a 
'  law  unto  themselves,"  needing  no  coercion  from  without,  but 
each  individual  would  be  urged  by  the  spontaneous  impulses  of 
his  own  nature  to  do  right.  Society  presents  us  with  many  socli 
characters,  who  perform  the  law  before  it  coerces,  obedient 
only  to  the  law  of  their  noble  natures.  But  kind  feelings  and 
good  intentions  alone  will  not  make  up  snch  a  character.  All 
the  endowments  must  be  on  a  liberal  scale  ;  and  a  high  degree 
of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  must  be  atiperadded  to  natural 
gifts, 

"If  men,"  says  Vattel,"  "  were  always  equally  wise,  jnst,  and 
equitable,  the  law  of  nature  would  doubtless  be  sufficient  for 
society.     But   ignorance,   the    illusions   of    self-love,    and    the 


■  Laws  of  NUiou,  p.  134-6. 
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violence  of  the  paraioaa,  too  often  render  ttieie  sacred  laws  inef- 
fectual. Thu«  we  see  that  all  well-governed  nations  have  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  positive  laws Thus  is  the  law  of  uatura 

converted  into  civil  law." 

The  regulations  of  government  inuet  be  adapted  to  men  as  ihef 
are  found  to  exist — and  how  then  do  we  find  them  1 

A  large  share  of  the  members  composing  the  social  body  is 
constituted  of  persons  in  iofancy  and  yooth  —  periods  id  human 
life  when  the  passions  are  strongest,  and  the  intelleetaal  and  moral 
forces  have  the  least  control  over  them.  The  process  of  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  is  not  perfected,  and  the  advantages  of 
experience  and  reflection  have  not  yet  been  attained.  Here, 
then,  are  defective  chaTacters  placed  in  the  midst  of  society, 
and  their  restraint  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  its  members. 

Again,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mental  conBtitutions  of  the  difier- 
ent  adult  individuals  of  the  hnman  race  vary  indefinitely.  All  are 
alike,  bat  not  tqval.  Uoiformity  of  kind  but  inequality  of 
poKtrt,  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  of  nature  when  she  formed 
the  character  and  appointed  the  destiny  of  the  various  members 
of  the  human  family.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  this  disparity  in  the 
physical  proportions,  strength,  and  appearance  of  different  indi- 
viduals.  Theit  intellectual  and  moral  powers  vary  no  less,  a> 
is  established  by  phrenological  science.  The  same  Divine  Hand, 
which  made  "one  star  to  difier  from  another  star  in  glory,"  has 
made  one  man  to  differ  from  another  in  the  strength  and  activity 
of  the  various  instinctive,  morol,  and  intellectual  forces  of  his 
mind.  All  men  may  rise  upward  from  their  starting-point,  hat  he 
whom  nature  has  favored  most  may  retain  his  advantage  even 
to  the  end.  Why  this  intellectual  diversity  obtains  among  men, 
it  is  not  our  business  to  inquire.  We  may  as  well  ask  why  one 
is  beautiful  and  another  ugly  —  one  weak  and  another  strong  -7- 
one  tall  and  another  short.  It  u  to — let  us  not  quarrel  with  the 
fact,  hut  conform  to  it.  Any  complaint  on  this  subject  may  be 
silenced  by  the  reflection,  that,  after  all,  we  are  gainers  by  being 
men,  rather  than  animals  —  by  being  noble  and  powerful  in  our 
worst  condition,  rather  than  low  and  mean.  It  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  acquiesce  in  all  this,  and,  with  the  philosophic  bard, 
agree  that,  "  Whatever  is,  is  right!"  —  applying  it,  as  intended, 
doubtless,  to  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  not  to  the  moral 
actions  of  men. 

Government,  then,  is  necessary  in  order  that  there  may  be  im- 
posed upon  the  actions  of  each  individual  in  society  such  moral 
restraint  as  is  felt  by  a  man  having  the  best  moral  a^d  intel- 
lectual endowment  and  culture.    In  other  words,  governme;^o[|^- 
U2  '-^ 
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ought  to  pTesciibe  Bach  IJmtta  to  individna]  action  u  are  Baoe- 
tloned  by  reason  and  iratDral  maraiity. 

The  great  precept  of  nature  ia  conceded  to  be  —  "that  bus 
thali  pursue  Mi  own  trut  and  mbatantial  iMppinw."  And  Black- 
atone  in  his  Commentaries  remarks,  "that  this  law  of  nature, 
being  coeval  with  mankind,  and  dictated  by  God  himself,  ia  of 
course  superior  in  obli^tion  to  any  other.  It  is  binding  overall 
the  globe,  in  all  conntries,  and  at  all  times ;  no  Attntm  lavit  are  of 
my  validity  if  contrary  to  tkU  —  and  such  of  them  as  are  valid, 
derive  all  their  force  and  all  their  anthority,  mediately  or  imaae- 
diately,  from  this  original." 

NoVv  the  man  of  the  highest  mental  en<lo\nnent  and  caltare 
naturally  perceives  and  adopts  that  mode  of  moral  and  Jntellec- 
tnal  action  which  best  subserves  homan  happinen.  His  eondaci 
is  spproved  by  reason  and  natural  morality.  But  from  this  rale 
of  action  the  man  with  an  imperfect  organization  and  cultore 
departs ;  and  thus  mistakes  the  way  to  his  own  happiness,  and 
injures  the  rights  and  impaira  the  happineas  of  others.  Amid 
the  diversities  of  human  character,  there  will  be  found  men 
whose  animal  propensities  are  strong,  and  who  are  wanting  io 
the  restraints  and  guidance  of  good  moral  and  intellectual  endow- 
tnents.  These  are  not  "  a  law  unto  themselves  ;"  and  if  they  are 
indulged  with  unlimited  freedom,  it  is  eaay  to  perceive  that  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  others  will  be  endangered,  while  their 
own  welfare  is  far  from  being  promoted  by  a  licentious  gratifica- 
tion of  their  low  inatincti. 

Government  must  supply  the  restraints  which  the  natures  of 
these  men  fail  to  impose  upon  themselves.  They  mast  be  coa- 
trotlcd  by  the  superior  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  the  aocial 
body.  They  must  be  constrained  "  to  pursue  their  own  true  and 
ittbstanlial  happiness."  They  have  failed  to  perceive  it,  by  rea- 
aon  of  their  defective  organization  or  imperfect  culture,  and  gov- 
ernment may  restrain  them  until  they  are  trained  to  a  proper 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

But,  fortunately,  this  radically  defective  class  of  human  beii^ 
is  comparatively  smell ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  civilized  world 
are  capable  of  appreciating  and  acting  upon  the  true  rule  of  fan- 
man  happiness  j  which  is,  to  gratify  all  the  dmret  of  man't  na- 
ture  under  the  tanetion  of  the  moral  tentiMtiut,  emligktentd  by  tit 
powers  of  the  cultivated  intellect.  This  is  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  human  rights" —  the  true  exercise  of  "  Me  largest  liberty."* 

■  Hr.  George  Ltdii,  ia  an  abte  ■'  G»av  oa  the  Phmialaf[ieal  Csnset  oT  ibe  dif- 
facnt  degren  of  Libeitr  atjoTed  b;  differcBt  Natioot,"  aad  wkicb  ««s  pok 
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A  just  goveniinent  will  impose  no  reBtraint  upon  man  nhicli 
hia  own  moral  natare  and  eoUghteited  intellect  do  not  aanction. 
A  ^ood  and  proper  man  oagfal  to  feel  no  raetraiDt  ander  govern- 
ment, but  that  of  bis  own  anlighteoed  nature.  The  law  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  law  of  bis  own  mind  ought  to  present  the  same 
limit  to  bis  actiona.  Government  do  more  directs  him,  than  he 
directs  the  government.  The  obligations  of  the  law  and  those 
of  humanity  are  to  him  one  and  the  same.  If  the  laws  are  just, 
they  are  the  offspring  of  his  mora)  natare.  The  obligation  of 
tbe  laws  ip  derived  from  their  moral  fitness.  His  submis- 
aion,  then,  is  not  to  man,  hot  to  the  Creator;  not  to  govern- 
ment, but  to  himself — to  his  better,  bis  superior  self.  If  he 
make  a  sacrifice,  it  is  upon  the  altar  of  bis  own  happiness  }  be 
surrenders  no  right,  but  the  right  to  do  wrong  ;  he  yields  up  no 
privilege,  but  the  privilege  of  trring.  But  he  had  no  right  to 
transgress  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  his  sapeiior  nature  to 
effect  his  happiness.    He  surrenders  no  right,  therefore,  when  he 


hiked  seTeia]  jean  ago  in  tlie  Edinbn^h  Phrenolcgical  Journal,  defines  liberty 
to  be  "tht  extreUe  al  viill  of  lb  vlioU  propeiuiiia,  Hntimenti,  avd  intilUclval 
/ilcMlliu.  in  to  fax  ai  ikU  atrcitt  u  aot  prtjiutieiai  to.  nor  ^toiuuttnt  wUk,  tlu 
kgilimalt  txtrciat  of  aU  or  tmy  of  Uuit /acitllki  in  olhtri." 

1  qoote  rorthcr  thun  the  wnie  Essay  >  "  When  the  prapentitin,  sentimenti, 
and  inleUectOBl  faeiillies,  arc  all  amply  developed,  eilber  in  an  individDBl  or  a 
nation,  such  &d  IndiTidaal  or  natioo  »  susceptible  of  liberty,  because  the  ex- 
eetfes  or  sbases  of  (be  lower  propensities  are  resbaiaed  by  the  possession  and 
Internal  sclivity  of  tbe  higher  sentimentB.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  in  wbon 
the  propensities  greatly  predominate,  mnst  have  ttaeir  eicesset  restrained  fhaa 
vithoat,  beoate  the  interna]  restraints  ire  extremely  deficient;  and  in  exact 
proportion  to  that  deficiency  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  power  and  atrengtb  of 
their  propeosilies  on  the  other,  tanit  be  tbe  degree  and  meomire  of  the  eitenial 
restraint,  or,  in  other  wofdi,  the  seeority  of  the  laws  by  which  they  nnst  be 
govened."  .  .  .  .  "  Perfect  liberty,  when  there  is  a  capacity  of  eajoying  it.  It 
aot  merely  exemptioa  from  tyranny  or  inordinate  goremment ;  nor  is  it  even  la. 
liaaal  luheiiMiM)  to  rational  role :  it  is  freedom  from  all  Gxtemal  law  or  gavam- 
Dent  whatsoever ;  because  external  law  or  govemmsat  is,  in  the  case  tappoted, 
nnaeceasary."  .  .  .  .  "  When  ths  lentimanli  and  intellect  decidedly  predomi- 
nate over  tbe  piopeasitie*,  the  individual  would  not  require  to  be  subjected  ta 
law  or  restraint  of  any  kind.  He  would  be  a  law  oalo  himself  {  he  would  ab. 
stain  from  every  crime,  and  practise  every  virtue,  thoogh  penal  laws  were  un- 
known ;  his  abstinence  fiwa  crime  being  dependant  on  a  far  higher  anUiDrity 
tkaa  that  of  an  esaebnesit  of  his  H^etfy,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  ^ 
Lords  aad  Coounaai  In  Pailiameat  sssembled." 

"  Evert  man,"  says  Mr.  George  Combe,  "  who  does  not  recognise  an  oblige 
tion  on  himself,  imposed  by  the  law  of  Ood,  to  set  nobly,  booorably,  and  ratiwu 
ally,  Ib  proportion  to  bis  fteedom  Irom  human  tyranny,  bu  not  yet  £>nnad  a  eoa>- 
caption  oTlhe  Erst  demeati  of  liberty."  — CMn&s'sZwteru.  Bf  Dr.  Boardtnam, 
U  edition,  page  382.  >  t.>*^  I C 
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becomes  a.  eiliien  oT  &  jait  and  free  ^OTerament.  He  ii  yet  as 
free  u  fais  own  true  nantre  ever  allowed  bim  to  be.  Never  could 
he  indulge  a  low  desire,  without  reference  to  the  restraints  of  hi* 
own  superior  nature.  Wheresoever  he  wat,  he  carried  hia  proper 
bnmaoity  with  him.  He  never  was  a  mere  animal,  with  the  free- 
dom of  aensnal  gTSlification.  I  have  not  intended  to  argue  in 
favor  of  animal  freedom,  for  man  never  was  free  in  that  aense. 
Reason  alvrays  abode  with  him  ;  conscience  never  deserted  him ; 
benevolence  was  his  constant  companion  ;  and  noble  aapiretiona 
to  the  good,  the  beautirul,  and  perfect,  ever  abounded  in  his 
nature.  Theae  great  and  dreadful  restraints  are  bound  up  with 
the  man ;  and  be  he  where  he  may,  they  demand  his  obedience. 
The  first  murderer  heard  their  awful  voice  in  the  depths  of  his 
■oul,  after  he  had  slain  hit  brother ;  and  they  will  for  ever  cry  out 
against  brutal  passion  and  animal  excesses.  The  lower  propen* 
aities  may  rage  and  destroy ;  but  for  all  these  things,  man's  own 
great  and  awful  nature  will  bring  himself  to  judgment.  The  Iri- 
bunal  is  organized  in  bis  own  mind.  His  loftier  nature  sits  in 
judgment  upon  his  lower,  administering  restraint  upon  low  de- 
sire, and  condemning  mere  sensual  gratifi cations.  If  the  laws 
do  no  more  than  this,  then  do  they  not  unjustly  restrain  hnman 
liberty,  nor  abridge  hnman  rights.* 

The  laws,  then,  of  a  just  government,  will  merely  respond  to 
the  demand  of  humanity.  They  will  emanate  from  the  true 
wants  and  moral  emotions  of  the  human  mind  ;  they  will  pre- 
scribe such  limits  to  human  action  as  man's  proper  nature  pre- 
acribes  to  itself;  they  will  deny  no  gratification  which  it  denies 
not  to  itself;  they  will  bear  the  eipress  image  of  human  char- 

■  "  If  a  law,"  iBTi  Hr.  Lrnm,  *■  ihould  exist  io  uj  coantr;  reatniiuii(  tlie 
intenMunriage  of  one  dan  oT  ill  dtiieu  willi  anolher,  snch  ai  obltined  in  u- 
dent  Rome  in  regard  to  the  plebciuu  and  patricisni,  Bach  a  liw  would  outnife 
Bsiativenns,  adbesiveneM,  self^iteein,  lore  of  approlntioa,  eoiiEcieDlioiiinesa, 
fte.;  sad  to  tlii>  extent  such  a  people  would  not  be  frre."  ....  "If  ■]]  places 
of  tnnt,  power,  >nd  inflaeitce,  were  confiaed  to  ■  few,  is  in  Rome,  where  >  ple- 
beian could  not  aspire  to  the  hoaars  of  eiiasBlship,  met  an  oider  oT  Ihiogi  wooU 
be  a  restnint  upoe  self-etteeni,  love  of  ■ppraba.tioo,  te. ;  and  here,  also,  the 
people  woald  not  be  free."  .  .  .  .  "  Again :  if  the  law  ahonld  interfere  wilta  or 
prohibit  the  free  accnaiDlalion  of  wealth,  Kuch  as  the  Agrariao  law  of  Rome, 
this  woqH  impcse  an  aibitiary  restraint  on  aeqnisitivenesa  and  lo*e  of  approba- 
tion! and  would,  of  consequence,  be  incoaaiilent  with  liberty."  ....  "And  if 
such  a  law  ihould  eiiit  ai  obtains  in  Rindoslan,  and  uiore  or  lets  in  all  Caiholie 
conntriei,  where  the  great  man  of  (he  people  are  interdicted  from  penning  Ibeir 
saned  wrilinga,  Boch  a  law  would  be  a  restraint  on  the  knowing  and  reBectir^ 
facnlliee  and  higher  lentiments  j  and  thoie  nutiooi  who  should  submit  to  it  could 
act  be  considered  ftee,  or,  at  least.  eranpletelT  so." 
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Mter,  ud  bare  their  foandstion  in  the  natuie  of  man.  But  th«7 
will  aotwer  the  demand*  of  his  entire  nature.  They  will  Buataia 
it*  gnnt  harmony,  cherish  its  hope*,  allay  its  fear*,  foater  its  be- 
neTolence,  and  carry  out  its  justice.  They  will  subdue  the  ani- 
mal and  exalt  the  man.  They  will  point  the  high  road  to  hajqii- 
,nesa,  and  close  the  gnit  of  grovelling  instinct  and  base  desire. 
They  will  prescribe  that  as  the  rale  of  human  conduct  which  the 
enlightened  intellect  and  high  moral  endowment  write  down  in 
the  inner  man  —  sanctioniDg  what  these  sanction,  and  forbidding 
what  these  forbid.  The  laws  will  thus  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  man's  nature,  and  the  statute-book  become  the  enlightened 
expression  of  his  will.  It  may  then  be  truly  said  that  the  citizen, 
"although  loyal,  would  etill  be  free  —  obedient,  and  yet  iiid». 
pendent." 

There  is  then  a  fundamental  law,  the  law  of  man's  mental  con- 
stitution, to  which  the  framework  of  goTeroment  and  all  human 
legislation  must  conform.  The  citizen  under  government  haa  a 
right  to  look  beyond  the  written  constitution,  to  that  higher,  no- 
bler, and  diviner  work,  the  constitution  of  man.  Herein  lies  hia 
protection  agaiost  tyranny  ;  and  be  is  bound  to  seek  it,  lest  by 
rendering  blind  fealty  to  government,  he  may  become  a  traitor 
to  humanity ;  for  "  resistance  to  Tyrants  is  obedience  to  God." 

Written  eonstitutiona  are  often  regarded  with  as  profound  rev- 
erence, as  if  theywere  the  offspring  of  divine  inspiration.  The 
people  are  taught  that  they  are  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  are 
exhorted  to  bring  all  laws  to  their  high  test,  and  to  note  every 
departure  from  their  principles.  This  is  well,  if  those  con- 
stitutions are  well ;  otherwise,  not.  So  that  the  first  exhortation 
should  be  to  bring  the  written  constitution  to  the  test  of  the  nat- 
ural laws,  to  compare  the  constitution  of  govemment  with  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  and  see  whether  the  former  is  founded  upon  the 
latter.  The  charter  of  man's  rights  and  liberties  is  stamped  upon 
his  nature  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe;  and  to  this  great 
charter  man  can  never  surrender  the  right  of  appeal,  without 
being  a  traitor  to  himself,  and  to  the  Creator's  laws. 

'What,  then,  is  the  fundamental  right  of  man  as  a  member  of 
civil  society  1  We  answer —  The  right  to  adapt  govemmeni  to 
the  eon^itution  of  hia  nature. 

government  must  result  from  the  conteni  of  those  who  are  to  ha 
bound  by  its  laws.  It  cannot  be  thrvtt  upon  a  people  withholding 
their  consent.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  and  general  concern.  It 
flows  from  a  general  want,  affects  the  general  happiness,  and  tSi 
are  alike  concerned  in  its  just  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  waal 
«r  the  community.    There  will  be  a  ready  and  cheerful  aeqniea-      r  . 
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eenee  in  wise  and  just  legislation.  If  the  laws  aie  jmat  asd  eqai- 
table,  mankind  would  do  as  mncb  violence  to  theii  natures  as  to 
the  laws,  in  retiellingf  a^inst  them.  A  just  goveinnient  cannot 
be  called  a  "  necessary  evil  j"  it  is  a  necessary  good.  A  good 
govern  meni  is  as  precious  to  all  well-canetituted  minds,  as  a  good 
nature,  or  virtue.  Its  laws  are  written  virtue.  Its  aims  are 
those  of  truth,  justice,  and  excellence.  A  vast  majority  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  consent  to  such  a  government  a<  a  mat- 
ter of  course  —  and  they  are  strongly  inclined  to  rebel  againd 
any  other.  This  race  of  men  is  beyond  all  doubt  capable  of  liv- 
ing harmoniously  under  a  free  government ;  and  bo  is  any  other 
people,  in  the  great  majority_of  whom  there  is  a  decided  predom- 
htance  of  the  intellectuni  and  moral  endowments  over  the  aoi' 
mal  instincts.  And  when  the  consent  of  such  a  people  is  with- 
held from  their  institutions  of  government,  depend  upon  it  nature 
fa  rebelling  against  tyranny  —  and  the  foremost  in  the  resort  to 
force,  are  the  noblest  and  best  endowed  of  the  rebels.  V/jtaH' 
IKGTON  violated  his  allegiance  to  the  British  King,  to  do  homage 
and  fealty  to  the  King  of  Heaven  ;  but  he  was  as  incapable  of  re- 
belling against  a  just  and  free  government,  as  be  was  of  submit- 
ting to  an  oppressive  and  unjust  one. 

Government,  then,  proceeds  from  the  express  dictation  or  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  It  is  the  offspring  and  creature  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man.  It  has  the  consent  of  all 
well-constituted  minds;  and  we  have  seen  that  in  our  race  the 
number  of  minds  incapable  of  sppreciating  and  acquiescing  in  a 
jnst  government  is  comparatively  small  —  pei^ps  not  one  among 
a  hundred  of  our  people. 

The  States  of  the  American  Union  have  acknowledged  these 
principles  in  the  adoption  of  their  several  constitutions.  They 
have  asserted  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  all  legitimate  au- 
thority and  power,  and  that  government  derives  its  authority  only 
from  the  conseat  of  the  governed.  They  have  declared  that  the 
tnte  aim  of  government  is  to  secure  the  happiness  of  those  liv- 
ing under  its  infiuence  ;  and  that  when  it  fails  to  accompliab  ibis 
object,  its  authority  ceases,  and  those  concerned  have  a  right  to 
throw  off*  their  allegiance,  and  to  organize  a  new  government  in 
harmony  with  human  nature  and  subservient  to  human  wants; 
that  allegiance  is  only  due  to  a  jnst  and  free  government,  and 
that  a  true  and  faithful  man,  in  view  of  the  greatness  of  his  own 
nature,  and  the  importance  of  his  bsppiness,  can  consent  to  no 
other.  The  American  people,  therefore,  have  declared  the  true 
foundation  and  scope  of  government.     It  remams  to  be  seen 
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vhether  Americftn  legislation  has  followed  or  depaHsd  from  ths 
great  design  of  our  political  iDstitutions. 

The  next  great  Teqnirement  of  humanity  is  —  That  the  lawt 
ihall  be  generai  m  their  scope  and  application,  equal  and  impartial 
to  all. 

If  the  aim  of  all  mankind  be  happinesa,  and  if  that  depend  npoa 
the  same  rule  of  intellectual  and  moral  action,  then  the  rule 
prescribing  or  limiting  (hat  course  of  action  must  be  the  same 
for  all  men.  Hence  the  demand  of  all  the  enHghteued  world, 
that  the  laws  shall  acknowledge  the  equality, of  all  men-;  not  the 
equality  of  their  physical,  mora1,orintelleotuBl  powers,  but  the  uoi- 
Tersaltiy  and  equality  of  human  rights.  The  doctrine  of  human 
equality  is  not  understood  by  all  who  assert  K.  Legal  equality 
exists  where  the  laws  create  no  factitious  greatness,  confer  no 
psTli&l  privileges,  and  deny  no  natural  rights.  So  that  if  the 
laws  be  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  ap- 
ply to  all  men  alike,  or  are  general,  affecting  all  men  alike,  then 
all  men  are  equally  regarded,  protected,  and  puniabed  by  those 
laws,  and  legal  equality  is  established.  But  the  inequalities  aris- 
ing from  the  disparities  of  men's  physical  and  mental  constitu- 
tions wilt  still  exist.  One  man  will  have  the  advantage  of  another 
still ;  but  be  will  owe  it  to  the  laws  of  his  organization,  and  not 
to  the  laws  of  man.  So  far  as  human  legislation  has  gone,  it  has 
left  him  at  it  found  him —  strong,  if  he  were  strong  before,  and 
weak,  if  he  ,were  weak.  It  has  guarantied  ihe  freedom  of  his  na- 
ture, not  the  powers  of  it.  It  has  kept  his  course  free  from  hu- 
man obstmction.  It  has  conferred  neither  rights,  nor  privileges, 
nor  powers  —  bat  protected  all,  and  all  alike.  It  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  law  if  he  Is  still  weak,  as  it  is  not  the  boast  of  the  law,  if 
he  ia  now  strong.  It  made  him  neither.  It  toolc  him  as  he  was, 
and  kept  him  as  it  found  bim.  The  most  perfect  bnman  lawa 
con  claim  no  higher  merit,  than  that  they  have  followed  nature; 
net  having  conferred  the  rights  of  humanity,  bat  guarantied  and 
defended  them ;  not  having  bestowed  powers  upon  any  man,  bat 
having  kept  bim  free  from  obstruction  in  the  exercise  of  his  nat- 
ural faculties.  The  boast  of  the  laws  should  be,  that  they  have 
not  obstrncted  the  true  course  of  humanity ;  that  they  have  nei- 
ther advanced  nor  retarded  any  man ;  but  that  they  let  him  alone 
to  work  out  his  happinesa  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  true  nature, 
•eeordiog.,to  its  beautiful  hermoDies,  and  to  attain  happinesa  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  mind.  Mankind  demand  to  be 
left  10  themselves.  I  speak  of  the  well  constituted,  the  great 
majority  of  the  human  race. 

Oovernment  has  nothing  to  bestow  upon  any  man ;  it  can  0^%^  \  ^^ 
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MTve  to  protect  htm  in  mil  thai  he  hetfa.  He  eomet  into  aociety 
with  the  capital  which  God  has  given  him,  and  he  demands  "■  free 
trade."  It  is  not  the  work  of  government  to  provide  capital  for 
any  man'a  businesB  in  social  life,  nor  to  endorse  for  him  if  he  has 
not  wherewith  to  get  on  without  its  endorsement.  It  must  pro- 
tect him  only  in  what  he  hath,  be  it  much  or  little.  The  response 
of  juit  and  equal  laws  to  the  petitions  of  men  under  their  piotec- 

If  a  special  privilege  is  sought  for,  it  cannot  be  bestowed  ;  for 
if  it  he  granted,  a  favor  is  given  to  one  or  a  few  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  rest ;  end  thus  one  man  or  set  of  men  is  benefited  by 
contributions  from  the  rights  of  all.  A  law  effecting  this  would 
abuse  the  office  of  all  law ;  which  cannot  derogate  from  the  rights 
of  any,  but  only  protect  the  rights  of  sll.  Where,  then,  doth 
government  derive  the  privileges  which  it  bestows  upon  its  favor- 
ites 1  We  answer:  by  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  all.  A 
just  government  will  confer  no  special  privileges  ;  its  powers  will 
he  exerted  only  in  the  vindication  end  defence  of  humsn  rights. 
Privilege  conferred  upon  one  man  implies  a  derogation  from  the 
rights  of  others  ;  and  the  office  of  government  is  proteetion 
alone.  So  that  right  must  for  ever  defest  privilege,  and  man, 
■fter  all,  mnst  be  left  to  the  resources  of  his  own  nature  for  the 
attainment  of  happiness. 

Neither  baa  government,  rightfully,  any  honor*  to  bestow,  ex- 
cept upon  man  as  sucb.  It  honors  his  rights.  Nature  is  the 
fountain  of  honor  and  sonice  of  true  giealneis.  If  greatness 
come  not  from  natural  endowment  or  brilliant  achievement,  gov- 
emmeol  cannot  "  thrust"  it  upon  any  man.  It  can  no  more  con- 
fer the  title  to,  than  the  elements  of  greatness.  Bfan-raaking  is 
not  the  business  of  government.  It  must  regard  man  as  sueh, 
take  him  as  such,  treat  him  as  sueh,  and  allow  him  to  live  and  die 
as  a  man.  He  derives  his  nature  and  his  nomenclature  from 
God}  and  until  government  has  power  tu  change  his  natnie,  St 
ought  not  to  be  ambitious  to  change  his  name. 

If  one  man  be  a  king,  all  are  kings ;  if  one  he  a  lord,  all  are 
lords;  for,  if  the  title  exist  of  common  or  natural  right,  then 
all  men  are  heirs  to  it.  But  if  it  he  the  arbitrary  ereation  of 
government,  and  be  applied  only  to  a  select  few,  then,  if  there  be 
any  good  or  advaotage  in  the  thing,  it  is  bestowed  at  the  expense 
of  all  who  have  it  not,  and  is  an  offence  against  their  rights. 
GovsTnment,  then,  can  bestow  neither  privileges  nor  titles,  with- 
out violating  the  sanctity  of  human  rights,  whose  protection  is 
its  only  proper  function.  Accordingly,  the  American  people  have 
erdained  that  no  title  of  nobility  shall  he  conferred  by  government. , 
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Id  tbeory,  at  least,  "  ve  look  to  nature  to  preient  u>  with  the 
great  and  noble  of  mankind  ;  and  we  yield  to  them  the  places 
which  she  has  destined  them  to  fill."* 

Bat  ther«  are  element!  in  the  human  charactei  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  operate  without  the  wholesome  restraint  of  the  supe- 
lioT  sentimeotB,  will  adopt  a  substitute  for  arbitrary  titles,  and  in- 
stitute unnatural  disparities  in  the  social  stale.  Excessive  pride, 
and  ill-regulated  lore  of  approbation,  associated  with  the  acquis- 
itive instinct,  will  conspire  to  grasp  at  wealth  and  power  through 
the  means  of  legislation,  and  thus  obtain  all  the  solid  advantages 
of  an  artificial  nobility,  without  incurring  the  odium  of  its  name- 
Crafty  men  will  besiege  the  legislative  power,  and,  resortiog  to 
rarious  plausible  pretences  of  public  benefit,  procure  the  passage 
of  partial  laws,  through  which  they  are  enabled  to  realize  extraor- 
dinary gains  from  rich  monopolies  and  chartered  privileges.  The 
egialature  professes  to  act  only  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
public  body.  It  mast  appear,  therefore,  that  the  community  are 
to  derive  great  benefit  from  the  particular  law  whose  enactment 
is  pressed  by  the  special  application  of  a  few  individuals.  The 
applicants  may  seek  a  law  permitting  them  to  unite  their  wealth 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  some  particular  art  or  science.  Sup- 
pose it  to  he  chymislry.  Now  the  public  feet  at  once  an  interest 
in  this  subject.  Chymical  analysis,  and  the  application  of  its 
tmtbs,  are  of  importance  to  all  men  in  every-day  life.  They  who 
extend  their  researches  into  this  subject,  and  bring  new  truths  to 
light,  are  public  benefactors.  Well,  the  applicants  are  willing  to 
takeachaner  from  the  government,  and  to  devote  a  part  of  their 
wealth  to  the  investigation  of  this  great  branch  of  natural  sci- 
ence. They  offer  to  become  public  benefactors.  The  case  is 
clear,  and  apparently  the  public  are  to  reap  a  decided  advantage 
without  the  least  ontlqy.  This  is  modestly  insinuated  by  the  ap- 
plicants, and  the  ingenuous  legislator  feels  the  force  of  the  hint. 
Nay,  perhaps  he  was  a  little  astonished  at  the  outset  to  /ind  sen- 
Bible  men  asking  the  privilege  of  doing  that  which  nobody  wished 
to  prevent,  but  which  everybody  rather  desired  to  have  done. 
What,  then,  can  he  do  in  return  for  these  magnanimous  philan- 


*  Tbere  is  a  fesr  thu  a  love  of  titles  is  gsmmg  gronod  id  this  country  t  bat  I 
lUnk  there  a  no  foundattan  for  alirm.  Tbe  poet  hu  onli'  sljghtlj  caricatured 
(he  Tanlcee  charBCIer,  who  described  him  a>  one  — 

" 'ho  would  kisi  a  queen  liD  he  raised  a  blisler. 

With  his  arm  round  lur  neck,  and  his  old  foil  hnl  on  — 
Who'd  addrwo  n  kins  bj  the  title  of  '  iniMer,' 
And  ask  him  Ihe  price  of  the  Ihnine  he  sal  on  1" 
V0L.IX,  No.  XLIL— Ma  ,    „,.ai,GoOgle 
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thiopista  isd  cbtfter-seekiD^  patriots  t  They  muBl  not  leave 
the  legialBtire  belli  as  merelf  SDcceuful  applicBnti  for  the  priVi- 
)e^  of  conrerring  en  unmixed  benefit  upon  the  public.  Sn«h 
Tirtue  miiBt  have  its  dve  rawsnl ;  and  as  these  {gentlemen  have 
no  sort  of  ol^etion  to  haTing  it  mentioned  in  their  charter, 
that  they  may  have  the  pririlege  of  banking  for  fifty  years,  it  ia 
granted  to  Ibem,  aa  a  poor  compennlion  for  the  devotion  of  a 
part  of  tfaeir  capital  to  tbeeanee  of  acience.  And  so  iprings  np 
a  monopoly  of  acience  and  banking  I  The  earth  ia  now  explored 
for  minerals,  and  the  haunts  of  men  for  credit.  Chymistry  and 
credit  go  hand  in  hand  a  while,  till  st  length  the  scientific  por-  • 
tion  of  the  enterprise  becomes  neglected  by  the  corporators. 
Tbcy  have  not  ,tbe  same  affinity  for  science  as  at  first.  Their 
patriotism  goes  off  in  a  gaseous  state,  and  they  adhere  to  the 
•olids  of  their  system !  They  wilt  let  your  Franklins  and  your 
Davys  scbieve  the  honors  of  discovery,  while  they,  as  stock- 
holders snd  directors  of  a  "  Chemical  Bank,"  confine  all  their  sci- 
entific transactions  to  the  prtciMU  wutali,  whose  nature  aikd  valoe 
everybody  knows  and  fully  appreciates  I 

A  great  city  demands  pure  and  wholesome  water  for  the  use 
and  comfort  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  there  stand  in  the  lobby  of 
the  legislatnre  benevolent  gentlemen,  whose  philanthropy  knows 
no  bounds,  and  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  entire  wealth  to 
this  most  beneficent  purpose.  The  halls  of  legiilation  resound 
with  their  praises.  The  enterprise  meets  with  nothing  but 
favor,  and  a  perpetual  charter  is  granted  to  the  individuals  seek- 
ing it.  But  that  so  great  philanthropy  shonld  not  he  left  to  its 
own  reward,  they  also  receive  from  the  legislature,  as  a  poor 
equivalent,  the  privilege  of  banking.  Forthwith  the  business  com- 
mences, and  the  crystal  stream  of  pare  and  unadulterated  water, 
which  glistens  at  yonder  fountain,  is  to  be  carried  to  every  man's 
door.  The  genius  of  Health  smiles  upon  the  endeavor,  and  the 
budding  rose  of  beanty  shall  bathe  and  expand  into  full  and  sweet 
Uoom  under  these  purifying  influences ! 

Alas  [  it  is  not  so  !  The  maid  at  the  fountain  starts  back  from 
her  pail,  for  the  water  flows  like  mud !  And  we  arc  told  that 
the  "  pure  and  wholesome  water"  of  the  Manhattan  Company  of 
the  cit^  of  New  York  has  been  repeatedly  ofiered  to  intelligent 
horses  by  whom  it  has  been  "  most  respectfully  declined." 

In  these  and  like  cases  of  special  privilege  conferred  upon  the 
applicants  for  legislative  favor,  with  what  motive  are  the  charters 
obtained  1  Is  it  for  the  public  advantage  or  private  goinl  It 
does  not  require  much  sagacity  to  perceive  that,  under  cover  of 
pretended  public  benefit,  there  is  cloaked  the  clearest  selfishness; 
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Privrnte  adnntage  is  the  pTimuy  aim  of  the  carpomoTs ;  uid  if 
the  community  can  be  made  to  beliere  itself  benefited,  whether 
the  fact  be  so  or  not,  it  is  enongh  for  their  purpoae.  We  do  not 
deny,  that  they  are  willing  that  the  ptiblio  shonld  be  benefited 
incidentally ;  bat  the  chief  benefit  the  corporators  desiga  to  re- 
tain to  themselyes.  It  is  nothii^  to  them,  if  they  can  make  large 
profits,  whether  the  public  pftrteke  at  all  of  any  benefit ;  but  if 
they  cannot  make  gains  nnlesa  the  community  desire  some 
benefit  from  their  trnnmctions,  then  tbey  are  willing  to  confer  e 
public  benefit  in  order  the  better  to  promote  their  own  selfi^  in- 
terests. We  woold  speak  reverently  enongh  of  such  public  bene- 
factors. Perhaps  the  community  are  sometimea  benefited  by 
their  operations.  But  the  division  of  benefits  between  these  cor- 
porators and  the  people  is  about  as  equitable  as  that  conrt  of 
justice,  which,  in  distributing  the  oyster  between  contending 
claimants,  takes  the  animal  to  itself,  aod  liberally  bestows  upon 
the  litigants  —  the  shells. 

We  have  before  seen  that  the  legislature  hod  no  favors  to  b»- 
stow  upon  any  indiridnal ;  that  government  oould  not  eoUeet  a 
fountain  of  privileges  without  an  abridgment  of  the  ri^ts  of  all ; 
that  the  trae  fanction  of  government  is  the  protection  of  rights  ^ 
and  tliat  this  office,  properly  performed,  defeats  any  grant  of 
special  privileges. 

What  position,  then,  onght  a  just  government  to  take  in  refer- 
ence to  the  grsDt  of  charters,  conferring  special  privileges  1  We 
answer  — ihe  ground  of  general  hgitlation,  and  oonttgtttntly  of 
denial  of  every  tpeeial  application. 

The  evils  of  partial  legislation — -of  the  grant  of  monopolies'— 
of  chartered  and  exclusive  privileges  —  cannot  be  enumerated 
within  our  present  space;  nor  shall  we  attempt  to  set  them  all 
down  here.  But  we  invite  the  reader  to  examine  the  statute- 
books  of  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  to  note  what  paaaes 
at  every  legislative  session.  In  this  State  (New  yoik)  the  laws 
of  each  session  fill  a  large  octavo  volume ;  and  this  volume  is 
chiefly  composed  of  partial  laws  —  laws  not  made  for  all,  but  for 
a  few  recipients  of  legislative  justice  or  favor. 

By  some  of  these  laws  the  claims  of  private  individaals  against 
the  State  are  allowed.  Now  why  should  each  claim  of  this 
character  require  a  special  law  for  its  adjustment  1  Because  we 
brought  from  England  with  us  a  law  maxim,  denying  to  the 
subject  the  right  of  suing  the  sovereign.  The  King  is  presumed 
to  be  incapable  of  denying  a  just  claim  of  the  subject ;  and  if 
he  will  only  jast  mention  it  to  him  by  an  hmnble  petition,  and 
pieaent  it  to  him  on  bended  knee,  ivhy,  he  will  get  his  moner 
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Trom  Ibe  royal  purse.  In  other  words,  the  king;  is  willing  to  be 
dunned,  but  will  not  be  aued.  We  hsve  adopted  this  delicate 
Bentiment,  and  driven  all  claimants  against  the  State  to  become 
legislative  duns.  Because  a  sovereign  king  cannot  be  called  to 
answer  in  a  tribunal,  presained  to  be  his  sabservieDt  creatare, 
and  which  had  no  power  to  coerce  him,  therefore  a  ciiiten  of 
a  republic  cannot  resort  to  a  court  of  JDstice  and  establish  his 
olttim  against  the  State.  A  citiien,  therefore,  having  a  just  claim, 
must  petition  the  legislature  for  redress,  and  must  retain  some 
agent  to  wait  upon  legislative  justice.  This  latter  personage 
enlightens  the  representatives  of  the  people  by  his  private  eon- 
Tersations,  regales  them  with  bis  wit,  and  conciliates  them 
with  dianers  and  wine,  and  other  "  creature  comforts."*  He 
■ncceede. 

One  claim  is  disposed  of,  but  many  remain,  some  of  which 
■re  allowed,  some  are  looked  into  and  forgotten,  and  others 
are  not  examined  at  all.  The  persevering  and  bold  claimant, 
having  many  friends  and  acquaintances,  may  get  more  than  he 
deserves ;  while  the  modest  and  friendless  claimant  may  get 
much  less  than  he  deserves,  or  nothing  at  all.  This  whole  pro- 
cedure is  wrong,  and  arises  from  the  stupid  aping  of  Jnstita- 
tioQs  which  have  no  analogy  to  onr  own.  If  the  State  owes  a 
citizen,  it  ought  to  pay  him.  If  it  does  not  owe  him,  it  ought  not 
to  give  him  anything.  If  it  owes  and  will  not  pay,  the  citizen 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  sue  the  State,  and,  upon  a  recovery,  ongbt 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  State  condescends  to 
sue  the  citizen  in  our  courts  —  why  not  condescend  a  little  fur^ 
ther,  and  be  sued  in  thetnl 

This   change  of  our  system  of  dinposing  of  private  claims 

•  An  acti(m  was  tried  some  two  rears  ago  in  the  Court  of  Common  Plew 
of  the  cilr  of  New  York,  founded  npon  (he  cisim  of  an  indjvidasl  for  servica 
and  ezpenaes  devoted  to  the  proenrement  of  ■  law  from  the  legislaton  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  ineorporating  ■  privale  company  for  some  purjwse,  which 
I  do  not  now  recollect.  The  plaintiff's  claim  consisted  of  varions  items  of 
wine,  suppers,  dinners,  and  other  comforts,  provided  by  him  ia  the  course  of  lob- 
bying the  bill  Ihrongh  that  legislature,  K^lher  with  a  roaud  snm  for  his 
MTTices  in  the  premises.  He  alleged  that  the  del^ndaot,  a  leading  member  of 
the  corporation  thus  created,  had  agreed,  npon  the  procurement  of  the  chuter,  to 
pay  him  for  his  services  a  large  sum,  and  also  these  expenses.  The  soit  was 
defended  on  the  ground  that  these  services  were  contrary  to  public  policy  and 
sound  morality,  and  this  defence  was  snccesaful.  And  yet  seareely  a  apecial 
law  passes  a  legislalive  body  in  this  country,  especially  if  it  confer  any  valoa- 
tdeipecial  prrtilege,  but  what  owes  its  passage  to  means  which  this  court  justly 
pnmouBced  to  be  against  public  oKmlity.  3o  grMt  is  the  evil  neconrily  in- 
cident to  special  legislation. 
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against  tbs  State  would  be  a  hatd  blow  at  the  "lobby,"  and 
might  diminuh  the  annual  harTeat  of  its  honorable  TDembera; 
but  then  it  wonid  alio  prevent  the  erila,  delay,  ezpenie,  and  in- 
juBtice  ahiing  from  this  branch  of  special  legislation.  All  these 
prirale  claima  would  be  determined  in  onr  courts,  upon  the  same 
legal  principles  as  prerail  between  prirate  persons,  and  with  a 
great  avoidance  of  expense  and  delay.  Tbis  would  prevent 
another  great  evil  in  r^ard  to  contracts  for  making  the  pnblie 
works.  Tb«ee  contracts  are  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  who  often- 
times agrees  to  do  the  work  for  a  far  less  sum  than  he  can  af- 
ford, and  relies  upon  adjusting  his  loss,  and  upon  getting  profits 
also,  by  importuning  the  legislature  with  his  claims.  He  drives 
the  fair  contractor  from  the  work ;  busies  himself  opon  his  job 
in  vacation ;  and  works  at  "  lobbying"  during  the  legislative 
term.  The  public  pays  for  the  state  works  at  most  disostrona 
rates  under  this  system  of  management.  The  State  firat  pays  the 
price  agreed,  next  the  price  which  the  "  lobby"  have  sanction- 
ed, and  then  must  be  added  to  these  the  expense  of  legislating 
npon  the  claim,  which,  together,  amount  to  three  times  more  than 
some  fair  contractor  would  have  exacted  for  the  same  work. 

The  remedy  consists  in  the  enactment  of  a  general  law,  which 
ahall  afford  to  every  citizen  the  same  measure  of  redress  against 
the  State,  which  the  State  ordains  between  its  citizens ;  and  the 
denial  to  the  legislsture  of  the  power  of  allowing  any  clum  torn 
private  citizen.   Let  jnstice  be  done  in  these  oases  by  the  conrte. 

Another  large  class  of  special  laws  arises  from  the  incorporating 
of  cities  and  villages,  the  laying  out  of  highways,  incorpora- 
ting academies,  Ice.  All  that  is  proper  to  eflect  in  these  eases, 
can  he  done  by  general  laws.  Let,  for  instance,  a  general  law 
declare  that  a  village  containing  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants 
may  become  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  consent  of  a 
certain  majority  of  its  inhabitants  whe  are  legal  voters,  to  he 
given  in  a  prescribed  manner,  with  public  notice.  Ice.,  and  filed 
in  some  proper  office  of  record  —  and  that  when  so  incorporated, 
certain  powers,  well  defined  by  the  general  law,  shall  pertain  to 
this  municipal  corporation. 

But  there  is  one  branch  of  special  legislation  to  which  we 
wish  more  particularly  to  invite  attention ;  and  we  would  inquire 
why  such  legislation  is  necessary  in  refeience  to  the  bnsiness  of 
banking  1  If  the  legislature  can  grant  a  special  charter  for 
banking  upon  safe  principles  to  any  particolar  class  of  men, 
why  can  it  not  make  a  general  law  prescribing  the  mode  in  which 
anybody  can  enter  into  this  business  1  If  ten  or  twenty  good 
citizens,  under  certain  restrictiona  and  limitations,  can  be  safely 
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intiusted  by  a  special  charter  to  carry  on  this  boiinets,  why  can- 
not all  good  citizens  be  intrusted  with  the  same  power  t  ir  the 
public  are  safe  in  one  case,  would  they  not  be  in  the  otfaerl  If 
the  business  were  thrown  open  to  all  men  on  the  same  terms,  and 
under  the  same  TestTictions,  would  any  more  eventually  embark 
in  it  than  the  public  wants  required  1  Would  not  individual 
sagacity,  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  be  found  to  respond  to  the 
demands  of  the  community  far  better  than  legialatire  wisdom  t 
Would  not  capital  be  aggregated  at  such  places  as  the  pnUic 
wants  required  1  If  so,  what  is  the  objection  to  general  legia- 
btion  on  this  subject  1  We  do  not  now  apealc  of  the  merits  of 
banking  or  paper  money,  bnt  the  evils  of  special  legislation. 

If  banking  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  making  gain,  then  all  men 
who  oan  do  so  have  an  equal  right  to  embark  in  it.  If  it  be  an 
improper  mode  of  acquiring  gain,  then  it  ought  to  be  prohibited 
to  all  alike.  If  it  can  be  allowed  with  safety  to  any  class  of  men 
who  are  able  to  take  stock  under  a  special  charter,  then  it  can  be 
safely  allowed  to  all  men  who  are  able  to  take  stock  nnder  a  gen- 
eral law.  If  banking,  as  generally  exercised  in  this  country,  is  to 
be  continued,  the  evil  to  be  feared  is  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  be 
conducted  in  a  wrong  way,  and  upon  false  principles;  and  this 
evil  principle  may  creep  into  a  special  charter  more  readily  than 
into  a  general  law.  If  you  can  shut  it  out  from  n  special  charter 
in  opposition  to  the  selfish  interests  of  the  eoiporators,  how 
much  more  easily  can  you  not  exclude  it  from  a  general  law  1  If 
you  allow  hanking,  let  it  be  free,  control  it  by  general  laws, 
and  thus  aflirm  that  what  is  good  and  proper  for  one  man  or  set 
of  men  is  good  and  proper  for  all.  But  it  is  objected  that  there 
will  be  an  excess  of  banking.  That  will  correct  itself,  as  does  all 
overdoing  of  trade  and  business. 

In  the  long  run,  so  much  will  be  done  as  shall  be  expedient,  and  no 
more,  if  the  general  law  be  wisely  framed  and  properly  guarded.* 

■TheWntmiiuterBefiewfor  JaaoRrr,  1841,  contaiosi.  very  able  ezanunatian 
«f  Cnrrencf  sdiI  Banking,  in  which  the  free  prineii^e  i*  BUongljr  u]Toea.tcii,  ud 
which  eonclndes  u  followi : 

"  To  raUblish  ftee-tnide  in  bnoking  in  LondoB,  wonld  require  the  ranctian  of 
tlie  legiilaturei  bnt  it  may  be  questioned  wbether  the  nation  has  fet  ondeisDiie 
a  lofficieitt  qoantitr  ot  mtSenng  lo  indnce  our  italeimen  to  adopt  bo  limple  a  ron- 
edy.  To  thiti,  hmrever,  they  will  come  at  last.  '  Wisdom,'  aayt  Mr,  Lof  d,  '  it 
belt  learned  in  the  •chool  of  advenitj.'  When  a  few  mne  theoriei  haTe  beat 
tried — a  few  more  <  presgnte*'  have  been  experienced — a  few  nillioaa  more  of 
.opnlent  (knuliet  have  been  r«dneed  (o  begguj,  and  onr  nnioD  wotk-bovses  are 
thronged  with  Etandi^  ortisani — then  we  may  discover  that  all  onr  attenqU  to 
rt^ntate  the  cnirency  have  been  ptodactive  oTmiscbief,  aMfv«(i«SteMUMcl* 
kl  tt*  fWTtucj  ngtiatt  Umff." 
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If  tbe  principle  of  geDeial  legislation  ghonld  be  adopted  in  (his 
country,  we  ahoutd  be  struck  with  its  purifying  influences  j  the 
effect  would  be  instantaneous  in  annihilating  "  the  lobby,"  or 
"  third  house,"  that  imbodiment  of  lelfishnesa  and  gross  corrup- 
tion. The  halls  of  legislation  would  b^  cleansed,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  would  breathe  a  purer  and  a  freer  attnoa- 
phere.  All ."  tog-roUing,"  as  it  is  termed,  woold  cease.  There 
would  be  no  bargaining  between  the  merobers  of  the  legislature, 
as  thus — "  Do  you  vote  for  my  bill,  and  I  will  vote  for  yours" — 
no  one  would  have  a  bill  of  his  own  to  care  for.  Tbe  whole  peo- 
ple would  be  concerned  in  every  legislative  act,  and  the  laws 
would  assume  their  native  purity  and  majesty. 

General  legislation  requires  higher  intellectual  and  moral  pow- 
ers in  the  representatives  of  tbe  people.  A  uibd  of  very  limited 
capacity  may  present  and  carry  forward  a  law  promotive  of  local 
or  partial  interests  ;  but  just  and  enlightened  legblation  requires 
the  highest  endowments  of  talent  and  virtue.  The  legislator  prop- 
erly represents  the  State,  the  whole  people — nay,  humanity  itself. 
He  is  the  guardian  of  human  rights^  not  the  promoter  of  selfish 
interests.  He  should  be  moved  from  within,  not  from  without ; 
and  if  he  considered  only  the  justice  of  general  laws,  he  would 
act  under  the  impulses  of  his  enlightened  sentiments  alone.  No 
bribe  would  tempt  his  integrity,  and  his  only  reward  would  be 
the  reward  of  virtue.  What  dignity,  what  moral  grandeur  in 
his  work  I  He  toils  now  for  humanity.  Not  for  particular  men, 
hut  for  mankind  he  labors ;  not  for  the  present,  but  for  all  time 
he  rears  the  structure  of  human  government,  and  adorns  the 
temple  of  justice.  He  becomes  the  student  of  nature,  and  rever- 
ences her  laws.  He  proclaims  the  Rights  of  Man,  asserts  their 
sacred  inviolability,  and  keeps  the  high  cause  of  httmanity  free 
from  destruction.  He  is  the  friend  of  all  Rights,  and  the  foe  of 
all  Privileges. 

There  is  a  moral  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  this  principle 
of  general  legislation.  A  republic  cannot  long  endure  without 
it.  Public  virtue  will  perish  in  the  balls  of  special  legislation. 
The  laws  must  cease  to  confer  privilege,  and  become  tbe  bul- 
wark of  human  rights.  'Diey  must  be  directed  to  the  restraint 
of  vice,  and  not  to  the  restraint  of  business.  All  laws  which 
have  not  aalural  morality  for  their  foundation  are  tbe  tricks  of 
ambition  or  avarice,  to  defraud  mankind. 

The  Sovereign  of  the  universe  has  legislated  for  man  ;  has 
stamped  His  laws  upon  bis  moral  constitution  ;  and,  thus  provided, 
man  enters  the  social  state,  to  pursue  happiness  iu  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  his  organization,  needing  nothing  from  human  legi*. 
lation  but  tbe  protection  of  his  natural  Rights. 
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A   DREAM. 

BT  WHLIAU   CIILIES  BRTANT. 

1  EUi  a  dream  —  a  acnnge,  wild  dream  — 

Said  ■  deat  voice  at  early  light; 
And  even  yet  its  Bhadowa  seem 

To  linger  in  mp  waking  sight. 

Earth,  green  with  spring,  and  fresh  with  detr, 
And  bright  with  morn,  before  me  stood, 

And  airs  jnst  wakened  soiUy  blew 
On  the  young  blossoms  of  th«  wood. 

Birds  warbled  in  the  iproating  ebade. 
Bees  hummed  amid  ihe  whispering  grass, 

And  children  prattled  as  ihey  played 
Beside  the  rivulet's  dimpling  glass. 

Fast  climbed  the  son  —  the  flowers  were  flown  ; 

There  played  no  children  in  the  glen; 
For  some  were  gone,  and  some  were  grown 

To  blooming  dames  and  bearded  mea. 

T  was  noon,  't  was  summer  —  I  beheld 
Woods  darkening  in  the  flush  of  day, 

And  that  bright  rivulet  spread  and  swelled, 
A  mighty  stream,  with  cieek  and  bay. 

And  here  was  lore,  and  there  was  strife. 
And  mirthful  shouts  and  wrathful  dies. 

And  ilnxiig  men,  struggling  as  for  li^, 
With  knotted  limbs  and  angry  eyes. 

Now  stooped  the  sun— the  shades  grew  thin; 

The  rustling  paths  were  piled  with  leaves ; 
And  ann-bttml  groups  were  gathering  in, 

From  the  shorn  flald,  its  firntu  and  si 


The  liver  heaved  with  sullen  sounds ; 

The  chilly  wind  was  sad  with  moans ; 
Black  beaises  passed,  and  banal-grouuds 

Grew  thick  with  monumenial  stones. 

Still  waned  the  da^;  the  wind  that  chaasd 
The  jagged  clouds  blew  chiller  yel; 

The  woods  were  stripped,  the  fields  were  wt 
The  wintry  sun  was  near  iu  set 
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And  of  the  young,  ind  Btioag,  ind  bir, 
A  loaely  Temoant,  gray  and  weak, 

Lingered,  and  Bhirered  to  the  air 
Of  that  bleak  shore  and  water  bleak> 

Ah !  age  is  drear,  and  death  is  cold ! 

I  lumed  to  ihee,  for  thou  wert  near, 
And  saw  thee  withered,  bowed,  and  old) 

And  woke,  all  faint  with  sudden  fear. 

TwaB  thna  I  beard  the  dreamer  say. 
And  bade  her  clear  her  clouded  brow  i 
"  For  thou  and  I,  since  childhood's  day. 
Have  walked  in  such  a  dream  till  now. 

"  Then,  while  ihe  diadowy  show  departs, 
Watch  we  with  tnuting  eye,  and  take, 
Deep  into  calm  and  faithful  hearts,     * 
lu  holy  meaning,  till  we  wake." 


THE  HISTOBT  OF  TJNCLE  SAM'S  PATRIARCHAL  SYS- 
TEM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

Oncb  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  the  great  Republic  of  Else- 
iritere,  an  old  roan,  who,  for  aome  whimsical  reason  or  other, 
generally  went  by  the  natne  of  Unclb  Sah^  and  who,  having  his 
brain  somewhat  addled  by  reading  certain  mischievous  books  on 
the  theory  of  government,  took  it  into  his  bead  to  revive  the  old 
Patriarchal  System  in  his  family,  which  was  very  large,  and  con- 
sisted of  several  generations  spread  over  en  extensive  district  of 
coantry.  Everybody  that  reads  the  Scriptures,  knows  this  sys- 
tem Mras  one  of  absolute  authority  in  the  person  of  the  bead  of 
the  tribe,  being  founded  on  the  assumption  that  men  always  re- 
mained children  —  incapable  of  judging  what  was  best  for  them- 
•elves,  and  never  arrived  at  years  of  diseretion.  Accordingly, 
though  a  large  portion  of  his  sons,  grandsons,  end  nephews  had 
grown  op  to  manhood,  and  were  many  of  them  gray  headed,  be- 
sides being  a  shrewd  set  of  fellows,  be  began  by  degrees  to  inter- 
fere with,  and  finally  direct,  all  their  actions,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
scribe their  pars  nits  and  occupations. 

Host  of  them  had  been  brought  op  on  the  land,  and  understood 
faimiBg  pretty  well.    The  men  were  generally  employed  in  the    . 
Mm  2  00*^IC 
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fields,  and  the  mothers  and  daughters  at  home  tatiog  care  of  the 
house,  and  spinning  and  weaving  garments  for  the  family-  These 
were  their  natural  and  acnuslomed  occupations,  with  which  they 
were  hesl  acquainted,  and  which  they  preferred  abore  all  others. 
Everybody  that  visited  them,  said  they  were  the  happiest,  moat 
independent,  and  intelligent  family  in  the  world ;  the  neighbora 
around  all  envied  their  prosperity,  and  were  anxious  to  come  and 
settle  among  them,  seeing  how  comfortable  they  were,  and  what 
freedom  they  enjoyed.  To  be  sure,  like  all  other  families,  there 
were  occasionally  little  disputes  and  bickerings  among  them  ;  but 
for  all  this,  they  felt  and  acknowledged  the  ties  of  kindred  affec- 
tion, were  always  ready  to  do  good  offices  to  each  other,  and 
never  failed  to  rally  round  ITmcle  Sam,  when  any  of  the  neighbors 
injured  or  insulted  him. 

But  Uncle  Sah  was  not  satisfied  with  seeing  them  thus  united,  , 
independent,  and  hiippy.  He  had  taken  up  a  notion  that  people 
did  not  know  what  was  good  for  them,  and  that  none  but  very 
wise  men  like  himself,  were  qualified  to  direct  them  in  the  pur- 
suit of  bappinesB.  "  The  blockheads,"  he  would  aometimes  soy 
to  himself — "the  blackheads  think  themselves  bapp/,  becanae 
they  don't  know  anything  about  Political  Economy  and  such  like 
glorious  mystifications.  I  am  determined  they  shall  be  happy  in 
my  own  wayrfor  I  have  learned,  from  reading  the  works  of  drvers 
wise  men,  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  people  of  this 
world  don't  know  what  is  good  for  them.  I'll  teach  these  short- 
aighted  children  of  mine,  that  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  philoso- 
phy they  ought  to  he  miserable,  and  make  them  happy  in  my  own 
way,  or  they  shall  smart  for  their  obstinacy." 

tJncLE  Sam's  family  raised  a  great  deal  more  grain,  eoiton,  and 
Other  products  of  the  land,  than  their  necessities  required,  which 
they  exchanged  with  those  of  the  neighbors  who  were  in  want 
of  them,  for  other  commodities  which  they  themselves  wanted, 
and  thus  alt  parties  were  accommodated  to  their  satisfaction. 
But  UncLE  Sar  swore  they  did  not  know  what  was  good  for  them, 
and  that  this  system  of  exchange,  by  making  one  party  dependant 
on  the  other,  was  destructive  to  all  independence.  The  wise  old 
gentleman  forgot  that  mutual  dependance  is  the  great  law  of  na- 
ture, and  that  where  it  is  reciprocal  it  infers  no  inferiority  or  de- 
gradation. Neither  did  his  system  of  Political  Bconotny  teach 
him  that  those  who  enly  consume  the  necessaries  tA  life,  mast  be 
always  dependant  on  those  who  produce  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  he  straightway  went  abont  among  his  chil- 
dren, persuading  them  that  because  they  did  not  make  their  own 
buttons,  but  get  them  of  tiieir  neighbor,  John  Bull,  in  excliu^ 
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(n  the  product!  q(  their  Und,  they  were  little  better  than  akres 
to  the  old  'Squire;  as  but  for  him  their  conta  would  fly  open  with 
•very  wind,  and  their  breechea  hang  down  about  their  heels. 
Then  he  went  on  to  ahow  the  men  how  they  were  dependant  on 
others  of  the  neighbora  for  the  wine  they  drank,  the  watches 
they  wore,  the  pipea  they  Binaked,  and  a  thousand  other  articles, 
which,  if  the  truth  were  told,  they  were  juat  aa  well,  if  not  better, 
without.  After  this  he  plied  the  women  with  his  arguments,  and 
frightened  them  half  out  of  their  wits,  by  asking  if  their  neigh- 
bora  were  to  take  it  into  their  heads  to  go  without  eating,  what 
they  would  do  for  pina,  ribands,  bobbin,  aad  other  indispensable 
articles,  not  one  of  which  they  could  make  for  themselres.  By 
dinning  these  notions  in  their  eara  from  day  to  day,  Uncls  Sam 
at  length  succeeded  in  convincing  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
family  that  they  were  the  most  miserable  mortals  in  the  world, 
because  they  could  not  make  everything  they  wanted,  not  even 
buttons,  pins,  and  bobbin.  An  opinion  began  to  prevail  among 
the  lesa  rational  and  reflecting,  that  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
independent  and  comfortable,  it  was  absolutely  neceasary  to  be- 
stir themaelres  in  learning  how  to  do  these  thioga  for  themselves, 
OB  nothing  was  more  probable  than  that  some  of  the  neighbora, 
out  of  pure  apite,  should  resolve  on  either  living  without  eating, 
or  at  least  putting  themselves  on  short  allowance.  The  idea  of 
being  deprived  of  pins,  ribands,  and  bobbin,  electrified  his  daugh- 
ters; and  even  the  discreet  old  woman,  hie  wife,  often  waked  him 
iq>  of  a  night,  to  ask  him  if  he  really  thought  there  was  any 
danger  of  'Squire  Bull  some  day  or  other  refusing  to  supply  them 
with  buttons.  She  was  continually  thinking  how  her  boys  would 
look  holding  up  their  breeches  with  one  band  and  working  with 
the  other. 

Matters  being  thna  prepared,  Uncle  Sam  beleaguered  one  of 
his  sons  into  setting  up  a  button  manufactory,  by  promising  him 
that  in  virtue  of  the  patriarchal  authority  with  which  nature  had 
iaveste4  him,  he  would  so  order  it  that  John  Bull's  buttons 
should  not  be  brought  into  the  family  without  paying  a  good 
vonnd  aum  for  permiaaion.  In  this  way  he  would  protect  his 
bungling  inexperience  from  all  competition,  by  raising  the  price 
of  buttons,  so  as  to  give  him  a  great  profit,  and  enable  him  to 
grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  The  young 
man,  as  he  was  called,  though  no  chicken,  being  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  sons,  who  had  all  his  life  been  occupied  in  farming, 
fiahing,  and  other  occupations,  at  first  shook  his  head  and  made 
wry  faces.  Ho  told  the  old  man  he  knew  no  more  about  button- 
making  than  the  town  blacksmith,  and  indeed  sot  half  as  much. 
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and  bad  mucli  rather  attand  to  hia  fanniog  and  fiahing,  in  the 
parauit  of  which  he  waa  perfectly  coatented  and  happy.  "  Ton 
contented  and  happy  I"  cried  Uncle  Sam.  *'  Why  you  anivelliag- 
young'  blockhead,  who  made  you  a  judge  of  happineaa  \  Go  ta 
your  buttona,  and  let  ploughing  and  fiahing  tako  care  of  them- 
aelvea." 

There  was  no  aaying  nay,  and  so  the  young  man  want  about 
tha  busineas  preacribed  him ;  but  being  without  the  neceaaary 
flkill  and  experience,  though  a  very  ingenious  fellow,  he  found  at 
the  end  of  the  year  that  hia  buttons  cost  more  than  he  coald  get 
for  them,  not withatan ding  they  were  protected  in  the  manner  I 
have  Btated.  So  he  came  to  Uncle  Sa'u  for  more  protection, 
which  was  accordingly  granted.  At  the  end  of  the  next  and 
every  succeeding  year,  it  was  the  aame  thing;  for  although  the 
young  manufacturer  began  by  degrees  to  acquire  skill  and  make 
money,  the  more  he  made  the  more  he  lusted  after  wealth,  aad 
the  higher  became  his  demanda  on  the  old  man. 

By  degrees  these  frequent  applications  for  protection  began  to 
excite  the  altetotion  of  the  real  of  UncLS  Sam's  family,  out  of 
whose  pockets  all  this  money  came,  for  which  they  got  nothing  ; 
for  buttons  became  dearer  than  ever,  every  time  protection  waa 
given.  They  grew  more  discontented  every  day,  and  cried  out 
lustily  against  being  forced  to  pay  so  much  more  for  what  they 
needed,  in  consequence  of  'Squire  Bull  being  under  the  necessity 
of  clapping  on  an  additional  profit  on  his  goods  to  meet  Udcls 
Sah's  "  Pbotbctivb  Svstbn,"  as  the  old  man  termed  it.  This  pat 
him  in  a  great  passion ;  he  called  them  all  aorta  of  namea,  and 
treated  them  little  belter  than  dogs.  "Get  alopg,"  would  he 
cry  oat  —  "  Get  along  about  your  business,  you  ignorant,  unleto 
tered,  unphilosophical,  big-pawed  Cyclops !  What  do  yon  know 
about  the  aublime  mysteries  of  human  happiness,  or  the  means 
by  which  it  is  attained  \  You  that  never  read  a  treatise  on  Po- 
litical Economy  in  your  lives  —  you  that  never  bandied  a  silver 
fork,  and  most  likely  never  saw  one!  I'll  see  to  your  haiqiinesa, 
of  which  I  am  the  best  judge.  Away  with  you  about  your  bnai- 
neae!"  One  of  them  ventured  to  reply,  "Well,  father,  that  ia 
Jast  what  we  want.  We  want  to  mind  our  farming,  fishing,  and 
other  occupations  to  which  we  are  ased,  but  you  wont  let  na. 
Tou  are  continually  meddling  in  our  concema,  encour]^ng  one 
and  discouraging  others,  until  everything  is  turned  topsy-turvy, 
and  no  man  knows  whether  be  stends  on  his  head  or  his  heels." 
Whereupon  Uncle  Sam  called  him  Agrarian,  Jack  Cade,  disorga- 
Dizer,  Loco-Foco,  and  other  hard  names,  at  the  eonolttaion  of 
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whieh  he  floarJahed  his  enbstiek,  which  th«  poor  fellow  oalj 
•aea|>ed  by  dodging. 

Tkia  ii  ooly  a  aample  of  Unclb  Sah'b  Patriarchal  Syttem,  whieh 
he  bjr  degrees  applied  to  almost  alt  the  private  afiairs  of  his  famt- 
l]r,  and  all  the  occupatioDs  of  life.  He  would  hare  bis  finger  in 
every  pie  ;  and  if  he  had  baithis  will,  not  one  of  the  family  conid 
bare  breathed,  coughed,  sneesed,  performed  any  nayiral  office, 
or  exercised  aoy  natUTal  function,  except  in  exact  oonfortnity 
with  his  notions.  His  family  more  then  half  the  time  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  or  what  bueineaa  to  set  themBeI*ee  about,  for 
they  could  not  tell  what  maggot  would  get  into  his  head  next, 
what  business  he  would  proscribe,  or  what  occupation  he  would 
protect  at  the  expense  of  all  others.  The  worse  his  system 
worked,  the  more  be  seemed  determined  to  carry  it  out  j  his  ob- 
stinacy only  increased  with  resistance,  and  the  greater  the  dis- 
content of  his  family  at  his  perpetual  interference,  the  firmer  his 
determiaation  to  interfere;  because,  to  use  hie  own  worde, 
"  people  never  knew  what  was  best  for  them,  and,  like  little  chil> 
dren,  always  required  a  nurse  to  take  care  they  didn't  bum  their 
fingers  or  get  into  some  kind  of  mischief."  He  poked  his  nose- 
into  every  hole  and  corner ;  undertook  to  instruct  his  wife  and 
daughters  in  "  domestic  industry,"  by  sending  them  to  work  in 
a  great  inanaraetory,  and  so  pestered  them  with  his  diabolical 
superintendence,  that  the  old  woman  wished  she  was  a  widow, 
aitd  the  young  ones  that  they  were  married.  Once,  and  once 
only,  he  met  with  his  match  in  dealing  with  one  of  bis  lads,  on 
whom  he  attempted  to  levy  contribntions  for  the  support  of  his 
Protective  System,  and  who,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  rever- 
ence due  to  a  parent,  refused  to  pay  another  dollar,  and  behaved 
with  each  spirit,  that  Uncle  Sam  was  fain  to  offer  "  a  cost- 
proBtitt," 

Besides  all  this,  Uncli  Sam  projected  a  great  variety  of  new 
occupations,  which  he  bribed  some  of  the  members  of  his  family 
to  adopt,  in  the  same  way  he  did  the  button-maker.  To  be  sure, 
these  employments  were  snch  as  they  were  in  a  great  measure 
unfitted  for,  and  whieh  they  were  actually  disinclined  to  pursue. 
Bat  they  were  tempted  by  Umcle  Sam's  bribes,  which,  as  they 
came  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  family,  cost  the  old  man  nothing, 
so  that  be  could  afford  to  be  generous. 

By  these,  and  other  means  too  tedious  to  mention,  he  in  the 
conrse  of  a  surprisingly  short  time  managed  to  produce  the  most 
bitter  heart-burnings,  jealousies,  and  antipathies  among  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  bis  family,  whieh  had  been  heretofore  strongly 
united  in  the  bonds  of  mutual  interest  and  affection,  as  nell  as  to 
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mlienate  tlieiD  from  that  respect  and  regard  tbey  had  almya 
cherished  for  the  old  man.  Tboae  who  were  obliged  to  part  with  a 
portion  of  the  proceedi  of  their  own  labor  to  eneonrage  the  labor 
of  others,  declared  at  length  loudly  and  openly  that  the  policy  of 
UitCLB  Sim  was  equally  partial  and  anjnst ;  and  thus  directly  op- 
posite interests  were  implsnled  in  the  very  hearths  and  firesides 
of  those,  who,  if  he  bad  only  let  them  alone,  would  hare  been  the 
best  fnenda  in  the  world,  and  jogged  on  merrily  together.  To 
be  snre,  before  this,  they  now  and  then  had  little  occasional 
bickerings,  which  soon  blew  OTer,  and  left  them  as  good  friends 
aa  ever.  But  these  mischierons  intermeddiings  of  the  old  man, 
and,  above  all,  his  partiality  to  some  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
Others,  destroyed  all  commonity  of  interests,  and  set  them  to- 
gether by  the  ears  in  a  manner  altogether  unseemly  in  such  near 
relations.  Indeed,  I  have  always  obseiTed  that  yoa  may  do  al- 
most anything  with  people  if  you  treat  them  all  alike;  but  the 
moment  a  preference  is  shown  to  one  over  another,  that  innate 
sense  of  jntrtiee  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man  prompts  him  to 
indignant  resistance. 

UncLE  Sam  called  hisfamilytogether,and  made  a  considerably 
lengthy  speech  on  Political  Economy,  in  which  he  laid  him- 
self out  to  prove  that  the  most  infallible  way  to  make  things 
cheap  was  to  raise  their  prices,  and  that  no  people  could  be  in- 
dependent who  did  not  make  their  own  bntlons,  pipes,  pins,  and 
bobbin.  Finding  they  were  not  convinced  by  this  reasoning,  he, 
as  usual,  fell  into  a  towering  passion,  and  called  them  all  sorts 
of  hard  names.  "  Body  o'  me,"  cried  he, "  I  might  as  well  whi» 
tie  jigs  to  a  milestone,  and  expect  it  to  dance,  as  teach  reasooto 
these  illiterate  Cyclops.  Never  was  man  pestered  with  such  un- 
dntifnl  children  as  I  am  with  these  conceited  varlets,  who  pre- 
tend to  know  what  is  best  for  their  own  happiness.  But  never 
mind,  I'll  heat  it  into  them  at  last."  So  he  continned  to  persevere, 
and  whenever  his  family  was  getting  a  little  quiet,  threw  a  new 
firebrand  among  them,  and  set  them  in  a  blaze  again. 

But  the  master-piece,  the  climax  of  Uncle  Sam's  policy,  was 
what  he  called  his  great  "CaBDir  Sistem,"  which  he  valued  himself 
on  more  than  all  the  rest  of  bis  political  economy;  which  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  was  exactly  opposite  to  domes- 
tic economy  in  all  respects.  It  consisted  of  running  ip  debt  for 
more  than  yon  were  able  to  pay,  and  making  promises  to  snpply 
the  deficiency.  By  perpetually  appealing,  in  all  his  measures, 
to  the  sordid  selfishness  of  difierent  portions  of  his  family,  fillbg 
the  pockets  of  a  few,  and  emptying  those  of  the  many,  he  had  en- 
gendered and  nurtured  a  despicable  naoney-makiog  propensity. 
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which  uemed  gradually  abiorbing;  nil  their  better  feeliags.  ^ua 
love  of  money,  in  moat  cases,  did  not  arise  so  much  fiom  a  deaire 
to  accumulate  as  to  dissipate  wealth,  and  soon  became  the  parent 
of  luxury  and  extiavogaoce.  "^ose  who  spend  more  than  thef 
earn  are  always  pnoi,  whatever  their  earnings  may  be;  and, 
accordingly,  these  prodigal  rogues  began  to  cry  out  lustily  about 
the  scarcity  of  money,  only  because  they  had  no  more  to  throw 
away  in  foolish  extraragance  or  wild  speculations.  Ukci^  Sam, 
too,  though  he  managed,  as  I  before  observed,  to  make  a  portion 
of  his  family  pay  the  piper  for  the  others  to  dance,  being  some- 
what infected  with  the  prodigality  of  the  times,  began  to  be  a 
little  pinched  for  pocket-money  himself,  and  one  day  cogitated 
with  himself  to  the  following  purport :  "  Money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,  and  why  1  Because  it  is  so  hard  to  get,  that  people  will  lie, 
cheat,  steal,  and  murder  to  come  at  it.  Now  if  I  can  make  it  so 
plenty  that  every  one  may  have  as  mach  as  he  wants,  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  temptation  to  these  crimes,  and  everybody  will 
become  honest.  Certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  the  head  of  a  patri- 
archal system  to  do  everything  he  deems  best  for  his  family, 
and  think  for  them  while  they  work,  which  ia  their  proper  busi- 
ness. Body  o'  me !"  cried  he,  slapping  bis  thigh,  "  but  I  have 
it !  Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  discard  this  pestilent 
money,  this  silver  and  gold,  which  is  the  eonrce  of  half  the 
crimes  of  the  human  race,  and  make  money  out  of  nothing  suffi* 
eient  to  supply  all  our  wants,  vanitiea,  and  wishes.  By  substi- 
tuting a  promise  in  place  of  a  silver  dollar,  it  will  be,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  good  as  a  silver  dollar,  until  the  prom- 
ise comes  to  be  fulfilled,  and  then  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pay 
with  another  promise.  As  long  as  my  children  continue  to  be- 
lieve in  these ' promises,  they  will  be  of  equal  value  with  silver 
and  gold ;  and  if  they-  should  at  any  time  lose  their  confidence  in 
them,  why  then  they  must  suffer  the  penally  of  their  own  incre- 
dulity. It  is  their  own  fault  if  they  wont  take  them,  and  will  be 
only  another  proof  that  they  don't  know  what  is  best  for  their 
bappinesB."  Accordingly,  he  directed,  or  authorized,  a  certain 
number  of  the  most  slippery  of  his  boys,  who  were  good  at 
making  promises,  to  send  ont  as  many  paper  dollars  as  the  others 
wonld  receive  for  the  products  of  their  labor,  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavored,  by  plausible  arguments,  to  prove  their  supe- 
riority to  silver  and  gold.  He  swore  that  in  a  littTe  while  they 
ahould  all  live  without  labor,  and  become  as  rich  as  Stephen  Oi- 
rard.  A  portion  of  the  most  sensible  of  his  children  remon- 
strated against  this  measure  ;  but  Unclb  Sax  soon  put  them  down 
with  his  old  argument.    "  Avaunt,  ye  illiterate  blockheads  1"  ex-  , 
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claimed  be.  "  You  know  do  more  aboat  wfaat  ia  beat  fot  yon 
than  a  pig,  who  is  doubtlesa  profoutidly  ignorant  of  the  reaaOB 
for  putting  a  ring  in  hia  noie." 

By  degrees,  even  thoae  originally  opposed  to  being  paid  in 
promises,  seeing  honr  the  others  all  of  a  eudden  waxed  rich,  buik 
new  honiea,  bought  new  landa,  rode  in  their  coaches,  and  hired 
French  cooks,  became  anxious  to  par^ke  in  the  gale  of  proa- 
perity,  and  grew  ashamed  of  their  homely  way  of  living,  but  tooat 
eapecially  of  working,  as  they  said,  lilce  horses.  Accordingly 
they  scrambled  with  the  rest  for  as  many  paper  promises  as  they 
eonld  get,  and  being  seduced  by  the  ezamplc,  did  not  mind 
making  promises  any  more  than  their  betters.  The  more  money 
people  have,  the  more  they  want ;  and  the  more  money  there  u 
in  circulation,  the  more  people  must  pay  for  what  they  want. 
Unclb  San  was  resolved  they  should  have  full  swing,  and  allow- 
ed these  promising  boys  of  his  to  promifie  away,  until  at  last 
■ome  of  the  more  reflecting  of  his  family  began  to  think  it  worth 
while  to  ascertain  whether  these  promises  were  ever  likely  to  be 
performed.  Accordingly,  they  tried  the  experiment,  and  de- 
manded payment,  whereupon  these  impudent  varlets,  not  being 
able  to  muster  a  shilling  of  silrei  for  a  pound  of  their  promise^ 
alammed  the  door  in  their  faces,  and  laughed  at  them  from  the 
windows,  or  abut  up  shop,  and  gave  "  leg  bail  for  security,"  as 
the  saying  is.  Ukclb  Sam  became  more  than  ever  fortified  in 
his  old  maxim: — "What  a  aet  of  egregious  blockheads  are 
these  children  of  mine,"  quoth  be.  "  Why  they  had  only  to  be- 
lieve that  a  piece  of  paper  was  equal  to  silver  and  gold,  and  one 
would  have  been  just  as  good  as  the  other.  But  mankind  are  an 
obstinate  race,  and  don't  know  what  is  good  for  them." 

Notwithstanding  bis  frequent  disappointments,  and  the  blind- 
ness of  human  nature.  Uncle  San  still  continues  to  intermeddle 
with  the  concerns  of  his  family,  and  to  insist  that  they  shall  all 
do  just  as  he  says,  and  be  directed  by  him  in  the  management 
of  their  private  concerns.  It  is  the  general  opinion,  however, 
that  his  patriarchal  system  can't  last  much  longer,  and  is  ap- 
proaching its  final  catastrophe.  A  great  majority  of  hia  family, 
finding  that  he  obstinately  persists  in  his  determination  to  make 
them  happy  in  his  own  way  against  their  will,  begin  to  talk  pretty 
decidedly  of  sending  the  old  man  on  a  pOgrimage  to  Salt  Birer; 
where,  I  understand,  they  pickle  all  such  meddling  old  codgera, 
that  they  may  stand  as  examples  to  the  rising  generation  of 
aystem-mongers,  who  practise  on  the  misehieTOua  notion,  "  Tbat 

FBOFLE  DOH't  KITOW  WHAT  IS  BEST  FOB  TBSHBBLVBa." 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING* 
(With  afint  Engraving  on  Sted.) 

A  BICBNT  traveller  in  EnglAnd  tells  ni  that  a  ceTtain  noble 
kdf,  flpeaking  to  him  of  American  writers,  condescendingly  in- 
quired whether  one  living  Washington,  or  George  Washington, 
or  somebody  of  a  name  of  some  sort,  had  not  written  a  bookl 
What  reply  was  made  to  the  kind  inquiry,  we  are  not  informed; 
but  we  presame  the  traveller  had  goad-oature  enough  to  sur- 
prise her  ignorance  with  the  knowledge  that  a  writer  named 
Washington  Irving  actually  existed,  and  that  he  was  likely  to 
exist  some  considerable  time  after  she  and  her  companions  had 
been  laid  in  their  graves  and  foi^otten. 

In  epite  of  the  contrary  evidence  of  this  noble  lady,  we  think 
that  Hr.  'Irving  has  no  reason,  like  the  petulant  quack  he  once 
found  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  rail  about  the  neglect  of  the 
world,  or  complain  that  merit  is  tuSered  to  languish  in  obscu- 
rity. If  ever  there  was  a  writer  who  may  be  said  to  be  popular  — 
whose  reputation,  not  conlined  to  one  nation,  flourishes  greenly 
in  two  hemispheres  —  who  has  made  friends  of  every  class  of  the 
people,  who  is  read  with  as  much  pleasure  by  childhood  as  by 
age,  who  has  attained  the  rare  felicity  of  filling  the  hearts  of  all 
his  admirera  with  a  feeling  of  personal  interest,  who  has  inter- 
woven his  own  name  with  the  traditionary  history  or  customs 
of  three  different  and  distinct  countries,  and  whose  fame  has 
saffered  no  diminution,  from  the  time  he  first  broke  apon  the 
literary  world  till  he  has  virtnally  withdrawn  from  it,  that  writer 
■a  Washington  Irving.  SpAin,  England,  and  America  have  been 
equally  illustrated  by  his  genias ;  and,  but  for  the  accident  of  birth, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  aay  in  which  of  them  he  had  found  the 
more  enthusiastic  friends. 

**  When  I  first  began  to  write,"  aays  onr  author,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Bracebridge  Hall,  with  a  modesty  not  leas  than  his  merit, 
"it  had  been  a  matter  of  marvel  that  a  man  from  the  wilds  of 
America  ehonld  express  himself  in  lolerahle  English.  I  was 
looked  upon  as  something  new  in  literature ;  a  kind  of  demi-sav- 
age,  with  a  feather  in  his  head ;  and  there  was  a  cnriositj'  to  hear 
what  such  a  being  had  to  say  about  civilized  society.  This  nov- 
elty ia  now  at  end,  and  of  course  the  feeling  of  indulgence  which 

*  Tb«  Works  e(  Washinjloii  Irvinfr,  with  ■  portnut  of  the  anthor.    3  Tab. 
LeakBlaneban):  Philsdelpbia.    1S40. 
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it  produced.  I  mast  now  expect  to  bear  the  scrutiny  of  sterner 
criticitm,  and  to  be  measured  by  tbe  saaie  stasdard  with  contem- 
porary  writers  j  and  the  very  favor  that  has  been  shawn  my  pre- 
vious writings  will  cause  these  to  be  treated  with  the  greater 
rigor  j  as  there  is  nothing  for  which  ihe  world  is  ept  to  punish  a 
man  more  Bcverely  than  for  having  been  overpraised."  Mr.  Ir- 
viiig  has  DOW  lived  long  enough  to  have  learned  that  his  anticipa- 
tions were  unwarranted,  and  that  they  reflected  more  credit  upon 
his  diffidence  than  upon  hia  sagacity.  He  has  stood  the  (eat 
of  that  severer  acrutiny  which  he  dreaded  ;  the  illusions  of  curi- 
oaity  that  attended  his  advent  have  passed  away  ;  the  world  baa 
seen  that  he  is  neither  a  prodigious  wild-mau  of  the  woods,  nor 
a  cultivated  savage;  and  his  works  have  been  moat  warmly 
welcomed  where  education  and  taste  have  most  enabled  hia  read- 
ers to  appreciate  their  excellences.  Indeed,  it  would  hardly  Ik^ 
exaggerated  to  borrowoneof  his  owa  citations,  and  apply  Harvey 
Pierce's  eulogy  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Acadia  to  either  of  his  own 
writings.  "  Live  ever,  sweete  booke  ;  the  simple  image  of  his 
gentle  witt,  and  tbe  golden  pillar  of  his  noble  courage ;  and  ever 
notify  unto  the  world  that  thy  writer  was  the  secretary  of  elegancr, 
the  breath  of  the  muses,  tbe  honey-bee  of  the  daintyest  flowera 
of  witt  and  arte,  the  pithe  of  morale  and  intellectual  virtue." 

Tbe  passage,  however,  which  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  Irving 
reminds  us  that  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  both  in  the 
condition  of  American  literature,  and  in  t^e  opinion  which  is 
held  of  ii,  since  lie  commenced  his  labors.  At  that  time  an  £d- 
inburgb  Reviewer,  discoursing  of  cis-Atlantic  literature,  could 
say  that  Brown,  Irving,  and  Cooper,  were  the  only  names  that  had 
reached  the  English  shore;  that  Dr.  Franklin  had  been  heard  of 
as  one  who  possessed  considerable  skill  in  constructing  electrical 
machines  ;  that  Jonathan  Edwards  thought  with  some  acuteneas 
on  metaphysics,  and  that  Thomas  Jefferson  had  a  little  pretension 
as  a  politician.  This  was  doubtless  unjust  (hen  ;  but  how  much 
more  unjust  were  it  if  uttered  at  the  present  day  1  To  the  slen- 
der galaxy  of  bright  names  which  the  British  Reviewer  tasked 
his  memory  to  furnish,  there  has  been  added  a  host  of  brilliant 
writers.  Mr.  Irtjing  himself  has  been  allowed  to  possess  other 
qualities  than  those  derived  from  a  "  close  imitation  of  English 
models;"  Dr.  Channing  has  exhibited  to  mankind  essays  wbkb, 
for  purity  of  diction,  eloquence  of  style,  glowing  sentiment,  and 
strength  of  thought,  are  unsurpassed ;  Bryant,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, has  made  himself  the  most  chaste,  original,  nervous,  and 
elegant  lyric  poet  of  tbe  day  ;  Bancroft  has  taken  rank  with  hts- 
torians  who  are  held  up  to  universal  admiration  ;  while  Miss  Sedg- 
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wick  has  benefited  mankind  equally  by  the  channs  of  her  atyle 
and  the  mora]  goodness  of  her  insttuciion* ;  not  to  mention  the 
nchierements  of  Bowditch,  Audubon,  and  Henry  in  science,  Dana, 
Halleck,  end  Longfellow  in  poetry,  of  Allslon,  Cole,  and  Power* 
in  art,  of  Webeter  and  Clay  in  eloquence,  and  of  b  crowd  of  othera 
in  every  department  of  literary  pursuit,  but  little  if  any  inferior 
to  the  lofty  examples  whom  we  have  enumerated.  Succesa,  not 
temporary  but  permanent,  has  set  its  seal  upon  their  works  ;  they 
have  been  naturalized,  if  we  may  borrow  a  figure  peculiar  to  onr 
politicn,  into  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  the  contemptuoas  scorn 
with  which  it  was  once  customary  to  greet  American  publics- 
tioni,  has  been  changed  into  a  feeling  of  friendship  and  respect. 
Mr.  Irving,  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  has  contributed  to 
the  happy  revolution  which  has  been  eflected  !n  the  spirit  of 
foreign  critieism.  His  eminence,  in  all  the  cbaracteristics  of 
manner  and  thought,  is  so  apparent,  that  it  would  have  argued 
downrig-ht  stupidity  in  any  critic  lo  bring  it  into  question  ;  -and, 
hia  superiority  once  admitted,  it  waa  natural  that  literary  re- 
search should  extend  its  inquiries  over  the  same  sail  which  had 
produced  and  nourished  so  beantiful  a  plant.  Accordingly  it  was 
found  that  he  was  not  alone  in  the  attainment  of  all  the  graces 
of  composition  ;  and  that  many  other  minde,  kindred  to  his  own, 
already  existed  among  the  people  whose  history,  customs,  end 
scenery  had  inspired  his  fancy  and  moved  his  heart. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Irving'e  eminence  was  too  obvIouE  to 
be  overlooked :  qo  one  who  diligently  studies  his  writings,  and 
compares  th^m  with  the  best  models  left  ua  by  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, will  fail  to  perceive  the  full  force  of  this  remutk.  He 
combines  more  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  manner  than  any  author 
that  our  reading  just  now  enables  us  to  recall.  Not  only  has 
he  the  negative  merit  of  being  free  from  ordinary  faults,  but  he 
has  the  much  higher  merit  of  many  positive  excellences.  There 
are  four  or  five  points,  which  strike  every  intelligent  reader,  even 
upon  casually  opening  any  one  of  his  volumes.  These  are,  sim- 
plicity, picturesqueness,  grace,  humor,  pathos,  and  refinement, 
as  well  as  naturalness  of  sentiment.  His  simplicity,  however,  is 
not  that  of  unadorned  art,  for  he  is  not  without  ornament,  but 
that  which  springs  from  clear  conceptions,  an  absence  of  parade, 
and  the  intense  love  of  chastity  and  ease.  What  he  sees  he  de- 
picts with  a  heart  full  of  genial  sympathy:  He  catches  at  o§cq 
its  striking  or  touching  features,  which  he  presents  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  draughtsman,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  feeling 
of  a  poet.  Like  a  gentle  stream,  his  thoughts  flow  on,  in  liquid 
melody  and  crystal  brightness,  along  banks  enamelled  with  flow- 
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era,  and  through  rich  pasturages  of  living  reT^nTe.  No  impari- 
ties mingle  with  the  current,  no  shadow*  darken  its  surface,  no 
rough  breezes  break  its  limpid  waters  into  turbulence  and  wild- 
ness.  The  sunny  skies,  the  old  graeefnl  trees,  the  forma  of 
human  and  crested  things,  are  reflected  from  its  bosom  ;  it  invites 
the  musing  to  delightful  revery,  and  teaches  the  refleeiire  a 
lesson  of  harmony  and  peace.  Bat  let  it  not  he  imagined  that 
this  stream  is  perpetually  running  along  one  unvarying  channel, 
and  through  an  imprisoned  course.  Nothing  pleases  us  more  in 
this  writer,  than  his  vast  variety  of  topic  and  illustration.  As  be 
has  BDidofRoscoe,  he  hasshnt  himeelf  up  in  no  garden  of  thoaght, 
in  no  exclusive  Elysium  of  fancy.  He  has  gone  forth  in  the  high- 
way snd  thoroughfare  of  life  ;  he  has  planted  bowers  by  the 
wayside,  for  the  refreshment  of  the  pilgrim  and  the  sojourner, 
and  has  opened  pure  fountains  where  the  laboring  man  may  turn 
aside  from  the  dust  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  drink  of  the  living 
springs  of  knowledge.  For  the  many,  he  fumithes  veins  of  racy 
and  sparkling  wit  j  for  the  tender,  passages  of  soft  and  subduing 
beauty ;  the  lover  of  external  nature  will  find  in  him  close  and 
graceful  description  of  her  forms  and  appearances  ;  and  the  lover 
of  his  kind,  be  delighted  with  faithful  portraits  of  character,  or 
skilful  narratives  of  human  incidents ;  in  short,  whether  grave 
or  gay,  whether  learned  or  simple,  we  shall  find  somewhere  in 
his  pages  that  which  will  enchant,  move,  or  instruct.  What 
writer  has  ever  lived,  who  has  greater  power  in  transporting  his 
reader  from  one  land  to  another,  or  from  one*  age  to  another  1 
The  mock-heroic  pranks  of  the  smoking  and  fighting  Dutch,  the 
humors  and  whims  of  modern  politicians  and  quidnuncs,  the 
sports,  festivals,  and  manners  of  English  country  life,  the  chi- 
valric  enthusinsm  of  Spanish  knights,  the  solitary  delights  of  the 
student,  the  wild  life  of  a  western  prairie,  the  stolid  fortitude  of 
the  Indian,  the  pangs  of  wounded  adection,  the  frolic  of  villagers, 
and  the  silent  agonies  of  a  broken  heart,  are  the  themes  in  which 
he  is  equally  at  home,  always  pertinent,  elegant,  and  efiectire. 

Compared  with  preceding  writers,  Irving  more  resembles  Ad- 
dison and  Goldsmith  than  any  others,  and  the  latter  more  than 
the  former.  He  has  not  Goldsmith's  power  of  versification,  nor 
has  he  excelled,  like,  him  in  the  drama ;  but  there  is  in  both  the 
same  clearness,  the  same  unaflected  ease,  the  same  polished  sim- 
plicity, the  same  beauteous  refinement  and  elegance.  If  Irving 
has  any  fault,  it  is  that  he  sometimes  eufiers  his  love  of  the 
graceful  to  lead  him  into  feebleness,  and  that  nervous  strength 
and  directness  are  now  and  then  sacrificed  to  an  efieminate 
harmony.  Yet  the  instances  of  even  this  fault  are  few,  and  not 
many  writers  have  written  so  voluminously  and  at  the  same  tiiae 
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aoGomctly.  Indeed, wemaysBfof  him.whatiBraidiDthe  "Mu- 
tability of  Literature"  of  the  trae  poet:  "He  gives  the  choicest 
thoughts  in  the  choicest  language ;  he  illuttrUes  them  by  every 
thing  he  sees  atriking  la  nature  and  art ;  he  enrichea  them  with 
pictures  of  life,  such  as  it  ia  passing  before  him.  His  writings, 
therefore,  contain  the  spirit,  the  aroma,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
of  the  age  in  which  be  lives.  They  are  caskets  which  enclose 
the  wealth  of  the  language,  —  its  family  jewels,  which  are  thus 
transmitted  in  a  portable  form  to  posterity."  Is  it  unreasonable 
to  hope  that  he  to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  will  now,  in  the  ripen- 
ed maturity  of  his  age,  increase  the  debt  of  our  gratitude,  by 
some  production  filled  with  a  higher  philosophy  and  more  earnest 
tone  than  any  to  which  he  has  yet  attained  1 


GOD'S-ACRE. 


BT  HENBT   W. 

I  LixE  thst  ancient  Saxon  phrase,  which  calls 
The  buriat-gTound,  "  God's- Acre !"     It  is  just; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 
And  breathes  a  beaison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust. 

God's-Acrel    Yes:  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  those,  who  ia.the  grave  have  sown 

The  seed,  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts, 
Their  bread  of  life,  alas !  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  farrows  shall  we  all  he  cast, 
In  ihe  sore  bith,  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  Archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  ikn,  the  chofl'  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  perpetual  bloom. 
In  the  &ir  gardeos  of  that  second  birth. 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 

With  that  of  flowers,  which  never  bloomed  on  earth. 

With  thy  rude  plongbshare,  Death,  turn  up  the  sod, 

Ajad  spread  the  furrow  fur  the  seed  we  sow ! 
This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  God, 
.This  is  the  place  where  human  harvests  grow. 

Green  Gate  of  Paradise!  let  hi  the  sun! 

Unclose  thy  portsls,  that  we  may  behold 
Those  fields  Elyslan,  where  bright  rivers  ran. 

And 'waving  barreeis  bend  like  seas  irfgold. 
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MONTHLY  FINANCIAL  AND  COMMEKCIAL  ARTICLE. 

Tux  pMl  month  bu  be«D  nanght  wiih  cTentt  momcntoas  in  tbeimelrm,  and 
inttrncliTC  m  to  the  miichievoui  effects  of  the  paper  systeni  on  the  coDtmerce  of 
the  caiiatt7,  ai  irell  as  CDacluBiTe  as  to  tlie  detcnnination  of  the  people  to  cast 
from  them  the  load  which  has  so  long  oppressed  Ihem.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
lion  in  New  York  hu  been  such  an  to  put  down  in  the  most  peiemplorj  iDuuieT 
the  asmmptioD  of  part}  men,  that  the  manes  of  the  people  are  faTomble  to  a 
riatioDal  Bank,  and  the  conrge  of  trnde  ii  rapidly  aceommoditing  itself  to  the 
cath  lyBtem,  and  those  increased  facililies  ofeommnnicalian  that  render  the  cbange 
less  oneroui.  The  business  of  the  past  fall  has  been  mailced  by  a  peeuliai 
feature,  which,  although  limited  in  its  present  operation.  Is  indicative  oT  the  vast 
change  in  business,  which  will  be  the  result  of  the  joint  operation  of  soalbem 
insolrencT,  nod  the  increased  channels  of  communication  of  the  Eastern  States 
with  the  great  West  The  manuraelures  of  the  Eastern  Stales  resch  an  amount 
more  than  double  the  yearly  exports  of  all  the  United  States.  In  I83T,  accofd- 
lug  to  the  reloms  of  the  nsseseurs,  the  manufaclurei  of  Massachuselts  alone 
-rare  valued  at  S9I,T65,215,  hiving  a  eapitol  invested  of  t54,S5I.643,  and  em- 
ploying 117,352  persons.    The  principal  items  of  this  vast  mannfaclure  were  as 
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These  are  the  chief  articles  that  make  up  the  aggregate  of  more  than 
$90,000,000  of  yearly  products  of  indastry.  The  single  artidei  of  shoes  and 
leather  alone  form  a  greater  value  than  the  boasted  <totlon  crop  of  the  State  (J 
ML»issippi,  and  eqaal  to  one  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  whole  cotton  ciporu 
of  the  Onion.  The  annual  product  of  all  the  New  England  States  was  for  the 
past  yeat  etlmiated  at  ^320,000,000.  Of  this  large  amount,  a  fall  moiety  was 
distribnied  throughout  the  south,  west,  and  southwest,  Ihrongh  the  cities  of 
New  Ynrll,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  These  goods  were  mostly  disposed  of 
through  commission  bouses,  the  manufacturers  being  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
mission, incidental  charges,  and  the  risk  of  excbange.  On  (100,000,000  sold  in  Ibis 
way,  there  has  been  sustained  by  southern  suspension  an  average  loss  of  seves 
per  cent.,  which,  with  the  cotnmissions  and  charges,  formed  an  oggrrgale  (/ 
112,000,000,  that  fell  upon  the  east  through  the  operation  of  the  credit  system. 
The  geographical  position  of  Boston  rendered  this  process  of  conligninent  to 
New  York  in  some  degree  necessary,  and,  as  long  as  the  specie  payments  of  tbs 
sonlhem  Banks  eould  be  depended  npon,  the  business  paper  thus  created  was 
freely  taken  by  the  eastern  Banks,  and  the  loss  of  commissions  was  freely  snb- 
mitted  to.  Of  late,  however,  the  Banks  have  refused  to  negftiate  that  paper 
without  throwing  the  risk  of  eichangr  upon  the  holder.  This  has  in  a  great 
degree  enunped  the  trade,  and  the  completion  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail 
Road,  by  overcoming  the  physical  disadvantages  of  Boston,  wiB  have  the  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  thorough  change.  Instead  of  sending  goods  on  conunission 
to  New  York  to  go  west  hy  the  river  navigation,  they  will  be  add  directly  to  the 
weatem  trwie  by  the  more  speedy  and  direct  lins  of  the  Rail  Road.  Already 
this  has  been  d>iDe  to  some  extent,  and  the  increasing  diffieultiss  in  the  sonthem 
currency  will  rapidly  widen  and  deepen  the  new  channel*  of  trade.  On  the 
othti  hand,  tbe  dealer*  of  ibe  western  pati  oT  thia  Stale  are  leM  inclined  to  make 
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fnll  pnicliain  oT  ^oodi  in  Ikii  market.  Tor  ■  vinler^  stodc,  whrm  (be  Bntom 
naricet  i«  (rpen  to  tbem  throughout  the  wiiiier.  More  partiealu'l;  in  tbote  uli- 
dm  the  prieet  (^  whidi,  like  tern,  are  bigh  and  Bnctaating. 

The  indicalioDE  oT  Iheu  ehaosn  have  already  been  *ensiblT  MX  in  tbit  mar- 
ket  durint;  (he  fall  watoa ;  and  m  these  become  more  apinreM,  ther  mutt  oeeo- 
■arilT  involve  a  corrMpondin;  thanpe  in  the  monetar7  aSVirs  of  the  Sifttt,  and 
break  up  that  vpecalaltTe  acIiDn  of  the  Banki  in  produce,  more  particnlailT  in 
flour,  the  e&eelK  of  which  have  bo  frequently  conTOUed  the  State  ctiiTency.  The 
morilet  now  is  Uhorin^  under  the  rffFCti  of  ihii  lyitem,  vibrating  to  the  late 
eicilemenl  in  Ihc  Enslish  com  market.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Britannia,  •ome 
weeks  unce,  bringing  news  of  a  oailden  riie  of  corn  in  England,  growing  out  of 
B  deficiency  in  the  crop,  (he  dealers,  millers,  and  Banks  entered  eagerly  into 
(be  speenlation,  backed  by  the  Banks,  more  particularly  (ho!e  abon(  Koches(er. 
Flonr  and  grain,  ai  a  conseqaence,  rose  rapidly.  The  next  Dcwi  was  that  of  a 
reaction  and  All  in  prices,  until  (hal  flour  ii  now  telling  in  (his  maiket  at  $6, 
which  cost  (he  millets  $T  2ft.  On  the  6lh  instant,  the  millers  stopped  their 
mills,  with  a  view  to  check  the  supply,  and  force  np  prices.  The  efleet  of  this 
tnoiement  will  be,  that  with  a  coDDlry  overflowing  with  gr«in,  (he  people  on  (he 
Atlantic  border  must  conlinne  to  pay  high  prices  ftir  flour  through  the  winter. 
The  demand  being  small,  this  result  has  not  yet  been  brought  abont,  but  the 
Banks  have  been  obliged  to  draw  on  the  Boar  houses,  (o  use  a  hooiely  phrase, 
like  "  cart-horses,"  and  draAs  to  a  large  amonnt  hare  gone  back  protested,  in- 
Tolving  the  failure  of  very  many  firms.  Others  have  raised  money  in  the  c^ty, 
through  Wall-Elreel  brokers  of  the  "  np- town"  Banks.  Drafts  to  a  heavy  amount 
are  daily  maturing,  and  the  worst  eonseqneaces  may  be  anticipated,  producing 
losses  both  to  (he  public  and  the  State,  more  particularly  as  (lie  continued  ship- 
menis  of  specie  have  induced  a  greater  degree  of  cantion  on  the  part  of  the  city 
Banks,  and  prevented  them  from  extending  relief  to  the  country  institutions. 
We  enter  into  these  details  as  illaslradve  of  the  uncertain  character  of  all  trade 
based  npon  the  "quicksands''  of  Bonk  credits.  They  encoarage  dealers  to 
enter  into  speculation  of  an  illegitimate  character,  by  which  we  designate  (bote 
enterprises  where  the  probable  or  even  possible  loss  may  be  more  than  (he  real 
eapi(al  of  (he  operator,  and  who  thus  haiards  the  properly  of  others  fbr  his  own 
benefit,  and  where  a  Bank  becomes  the  centre  of  a  number  of  such  operations) 
it  U  playing  npon  (he  creduli(7  of  the  public,  and  wan(only  hazarding  (be  mean* 
of  the  poor  biU-hoUers. 

The  ireeea(  difficulties  in  (he  foreign  bill  market  have  arisen  from  similar 
causes,  operating  npon  (be  traniaetions  of  foreign  shippers  of  produce.  The 
•outhem  Bonks  have  nniformly  discounted  the  hills  of  those  who  competed  in 
the  borne  market  for  (he  purchases  of  cotton,  which  has  been  almost  altogether 
■hipped  on  speculation,  at  the  haiard  of  men,  for  the  most  part,  who  had  no  cap- 
ital of  (beir  own,  and  whose  losses  must  necessarily  &11  upon  the  Banks  making 
the  advance.  Tobacco,  which,  ss  on  article  of  export,  ii  next  in  importance  to 
cotton,  has  been  similarly  conducted,  and  has  resulted  in  heavy  losses  and  recla- 
mations from  abroad.  The  whole  sptem  has  been  wrong,  nnd  is  now  felt  to  be 
•o.  Instead  of  (he  produce  of  Ihe  conntry  being  purchased  here  on  orders  from 
abroad,  on  prices  regulated  by  the  effective  demand,  it  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally  purchased  in  the  home  market  by  persons  who  derive  their  means  from  the 
Banks.  These  means,  drawn  from  the  Banks  on  the  notes  of  the  speculators, 
eonstUute  (he  currency.  The  stability  of  that  currency  depends  upon  the  asset* 
of  the  Bank  issuing  iL  The  assets  depend  npon  (he  price  of  cotton  abroad.  If 
the  speculation,  as  a  great  wbole,  turns  out  favorable,  the  currency  continues 
•oaad.    If  nnfavonUe,  the  banks  nupead,  and  the  cnrrency  beeona  denaged. 
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ne  wbol*  it  tkM  Bade  to  dcptnd  npon  a  mv*  ipwDlaiinn  condncted  br  dnpe- 
i*U  IBM,  who  ha*«  wHkiBg  to  Iom,  ud  craTtkiBg  to  gkia.  It  ■•  bspoMJUa 
thai  there  can  be  aay  (toadf  emmcy  oader  neh  a  ifttcm,  or  aar  conBdeaee 
ia  tbe  Wla  olhnil  ia  the  maHiel  nnder  it.  Thii  hai  ben  felt  mora  paitieolarir 
tinea  Iba  hwTT  railam  in  Ifae  cotton  bMiacH  ia  Avgatt,  and  hat  aceriaraled 
the  tfaipcaeal  oTipecie,  and  enhaBccd  the  valne  of  nndoobud  iterling  billi,  foi 
lAieh  Ibe  donand  lor  the  packet  of  the  16th  wai  good,  and  the  mariwt  wa« 
Marif  twtft  U  tb«  higbeu  qaotationa.  For  the  packet  of  the  SWh,  hovever,  a 
•applf  of  biOk  tntm  the  tonth,  drawa  agaiaal  the  new  crop,  aasi»t*d  hj  icTer^ 
Bank*  ia  thk  eitr  which  came  into  the  market  ai  drawert  of  bill«,  eaaied  a  lall 
la  the  rate*.  The  rata  of  bills  and  specie  hare  been  a«  foUowa : 
Ritai  or  PMiiaa  Biku  it  thi  P*bt  or  N>w  Taai. 
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The  probability  now  i*  thai  Iheae  iliipnient*  will  gradnallr  fall  off  as  the  sap- 
plf  of  bills  becomes  greater.  The  ponhasers  of  cotton  on  English  aeeonnt  bsTc 
thus  far  been  Ter?  backward.  The  principal  operations  al  New  Orlrans  have 
beea  moatlx  on  accoant  of  tbe  large  French  boases.  The  crops  of  both  cotton 
and  tobacco  are  likely  to  be  large,  and  the  aiDoant  of  bills  they  ramish  will 
depend  upon  tbe  prices  (her  actaallf  realize  in  the  foreign  markets  in  a  greater 
degree  thaa  in  former  yean. 

Tbe  Banks  ot  the  south,  panicnlarlr  thoM  of  New  Orleans,  muiifesled 
some  disposition  to  retamr,  as  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting  of 
Presidents  on  the  2d  instant  expressed  it,  at  the  "earliest  practicable  mo- 
ment." This  was  sabsequently  decided  to  be  in  November,  1342.  In  other 
parts  of  the  soalh  there  are  similar  indications,  and  il  la  poBsible  that 
the  legislalore  of  Vii^inla  may  compel  a  resumption  in  that  State.  No  snch 
hope,  however,  can  be  indulged  in  respect  to  the  legislntnre  of  any  of  the  other 
suspended  State*,  nearly  all  of  which  are  bound  hand  and  Tool  with  their  in- 
debtedneaa  to  the  insolrent  Banks.  The  movement  at  New  Orleans  in  faror  of 
rtaumptioa  was  produced  almost  altogether  by  the  individunJ  eiertions  of 
houses  in  Wall-street,  whose  moTements  hare  made  it  ooprofitable  to  the  instl- 
tnlion*  to  remain  suspended ;  hence  this  desire  to  "  accord  to  public  opinion"  and 
resume.  The  operation  has  been  similar  to  that  of  the  SulTolk  Bank  system  of 
Boston.  The  course  of  trade  in  New  England,  il  is  well  known,  carries  to  Bos- 
ton all  tbe  bills  uttered  by  the  Banks  in  New  Enghind.  These  are  received  at 
par  by  the  Suffolk  Bank  from  its  deolers,  sealed  op  and  returned  immediately  to 
the  issoing  Bank  for  specie  at  its  own  counter,  onlesa  it  keep*  a  regular  fund  on 
depoBite  at  tbe  Suffolk  to  make  its  balance  good.  By  thus  co-opemtiog  with  the 
law  of  trade  in  that  seetion,  all  the  Bank*  are  compelled  to  keep  their  bills  at 
par  in  Boston  {  hence  tbe  cairency  is  always  sound,  and  ihe  people  lose  nothing 
I7  a  discount  on  country  money  like  that  sndered  in  New  York.  Similar  to  this 
has  been  Ihe  plan  pursaed  in  regard  to  tbe  soulbem  Banks.  New  York  it  tbe 
centre  oT  trade  for  the  whole  Union,  as  Boston  is  for  the  New  England  State*, 
and  the  paper  of  all  the  inttitutiuns  finds  its  way  here  in  the  rffolar 
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baiht««(.  WkCB  tbe  hanlu  pay  (pnie,  lbs  diacMoit  ii  utdallT  oqnal  onlr  to  IW 
«ipnM  of  Madlof  the  paper  hone  fur  eaUredoo,  whiet  i*  ynj  tnalL  Wh«m 
the  benki  do  wK  paf  epceie,  the  diaconDt  ii  regul&t«d  b;  the  Mpplf  cd'  ud  de- 
mend  fur  Ihdr  ihdcs,  u  well  u  lite  credit  of  the  Bank,  asd  nuieeqneBl]]'  the 
riak  DTbayiiif  it.  The  Buktioath  McabediedbyStBte  lewtfran  paying  tlMir 
debu  ia  the  eoaHitatioBal  enrrcncy.  In  nxiet  Bt»at,  bowEf  er,  e  pttniltr  if  attach' 
«d  to  thercfnMl  to  iTdeen,b]r  making  ibspnitMed  notes  bear  iBterast  IqNcv 
Orlfana  thia  inten»t  ■  IS  per  cent.  At  the  nnie  tiwe  a  krfe  portioa  at  the 
vieheagE  coaatilaliDf  the  aMett  oT  the  Baakt  malnrea  in  New  York,  and  >«  paid 
in  apeciefunda.  Theae  fbadaare  need  bj^ the  Banka  •ometiotea  in  bojiag  ap  their 
«wn  biUi  throngh  an  agent  here  at  a  diactrant,  or  Tor  anf  other  porpoat  than 
thai  of  paying  tbeir  debta.  Now  although  the  State  lawi  exonerate  the  Danki 
from  paying  their  debu,  the  United  SL&iea  laws  are  open  to  redren;  and  when 
the  loalhcni  Banks  BOtooly  did  not  pa;  specie,  bnt  continued  loeipaadtheii- cor- 
renc;  so  as  continually  to  increase  the  discount  in  the  New  York  Dtarhet,  thereby 
Bubjeeting  the  purchaaers  of  their  paper  to  a  great  low,  bMaaw  bill*  bought 
to-day  at  fire  per  cent,  discount  may  ten  days  hence  be  worth  no  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  diaeonnt,  the  large  pnnhawn  fonned  the  detensination  nf 
eanprlling  payment  of  the  paper  i  conseqnenlly  the  bills  purcbaaed  here  were 
Beat  on  to  New  Orleans,  payment  waa  demanded  through  a  dvrrapondent,  pro- 
teat  made  on  rcTuaal,  when  the  bills  bore  12  per  cent,  interest,  and  sent  back  to 
this  eily,  and  judgment  being  procnred,  tbe  funds  of  tbe  Banks  in  this  city  were 
attached,  and  payment  in  full,  iniereat  and  expenaes.  compelled.  This  simple 
eipedient  has  done  more  toward  inducing  resnmplioD  than  any  other  that 
could  be  devised,  because  il  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  individnal  interest, 
and  the  protection  giren  to  private  lanperty  by  the  laws  of  the  federal  Union, 
wbelher  invaded  by  corparations  or  individuals.  To  carry  it  out  to  its  fullest 
Client,  wouU  require  a  machjarger  capital  than  indiTidual  hontra  can  appro- 
priate to  it)  bat  with  a  sufficient  capital  embarked  In  it.  it  wouU  become  ao 
effectual  at  to  prevent  any  sutpended  Bank  Ciom  keepmg  a  dollar  in  thi«  eiiy  m 
I014  M  their  liabilitie*  remained  here  Onsettled.  The  initiloljoni  in  Ibis  city 
have  showed  some  disinelinatjon  to  embark  in  the  matter  by  granting  their 
facilitiet  (o  any  great  eitent,  for  the  reason  that  those  institutions  hate 
large  debts  due  tbem  from  individuals  whose  assets  are  at  the  south,  and  it  ii 
supposed  that  these  debts  wilt  graditBlIy  become  liqaidaled  under  tbe  process  of 
surpension ;  whereas  if  the  banks  at  the  south  are  driven  into  a  mumption,  they 
vill  be  obliged  to  call  in  their  facilities  from  those  who  are  indebted  at  the  nnilb, 
and  consequently  to  render  more  desperate  those  assets  which  are  already  snlB- 
ciently  nnsafe.  For  these  reasons,  although  tbe  New  York  and  eastern  Banks 
sue  contpelied  to  pay  ipecie  themselves,  by  tbe  force  of  public  opinion,  yet  they 
tit  opposed  to  any  sudden  movement  toward  specie  paynentl  at  the  south  and  west. 
The  tospention  and  failure  of  Banks,  with  the  eitravaganee  nod  delinquency 
of  several  ef  tbe  Slates,  have  placed  American  credit  in  ■  moat  unenriablt  situ-  , 

•tion.  Tbe  losses,  immorality,  and  nDiversal  oarmption  that  seem  to  pervade  the 
paper  system,  and  vbich  of  late  have  been  developed  to  to  fearful  au  extent, 
have  eagendered  a  feeling  among  the  masses  oT  the  people  fatal  to  the  existence 
«f  property  based  upon  credit  in  any  ihap^  The  itrengtb  and  depth  of  this 
feeling  are  apparent  in  the  deep,  commanding  lone  in  which  tbe  parlinn  appeal 
to  the  people  in  favor  of  a  new  National  Bank  has  been  n^ativedalthelste  elec- 
tions. In  every  quarter,  and  in  every  shape,  the  people  are  suffering  inleutetr 
fiom  the  effects  of  an  overwrought  paper  system,  and  the  eonMquence  is  a  uni- 
versal and  increasing  hostility  to  its  perpetaatiau,  as  the  causes  and  effect!  an 

g  bettec  aadetitood.    Fictitious ivoperty  iteveiyday  TanisliiBgftDnlba,^,,|.> 
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ftee  of  the  nith,  and  tboM  wbo  B  Tew  yean  lioce  tbongbt  tbcT  poMcaMd  wnltk 
BOW  gTMp  bat  piecei  of  nhielcM  paper,  «nd  thej  iwk  in  tm  amoag  tbe  uhs* 
of  ihe  ioUitmion  tkat  ■Keroi  them  for  some  Tcmunt  of  the  lubitaiice  of  ntiiiek 
Ihe  papor  they  hold  is  the  siMdtnr.  The  ktc  Bank  of  the  Uoited  Stale*  ii  u 
lut*nec  of  Ihe  geaera)  meek.  Two  jean  since,  4,533  iadiTidual*  held  350/no 
•banxofiuitodc  lalned  at  tSS^OOOiOOO.  Tfaii  was  iaTcated  with  43^000,000 
more,  borrowed  k  170,000,000  of  propertf  said  to  be  woith  that  amount,  aad  which 
coiuisled  of  Stale  pronises  to  paT,  indiTidual  notes  doe  from  pcttoas  who  eanDat 
par,  and  xaaj  who  never  meaDlto  pej,  real  estate  of  reallj  no  vslnr,  batwhidi 
had  a  laige  im^iaaiT  paper  value  attached  to  k,  iDMlvenl  Bank  ud  w«thleu 
eompanr  stocks.  All  tbit  property  had  in  a  great  measBre  been  created  \t] 
paper  credits.  There  was  amoi^  the  mass  compantively  nothiag  that  was  the 
prodoet  of  indnstry.  A  large  cbs»  of  peniHu  had  been  raised,  by  the  swelling 
babble,  from  prodncen  ioto  coniuoiers,  until  the  former  became  loo  rare,  aBdlhe- 
latter  loo  plenty.  Presently  the  property  began  to  lose  ilsfancied  valoe,  and  tbe 
mass  to  shrink,  until  the  whole  was  compressed  into  a  compass  to  unall  that  the 
above-mentioned  4,533  persoas  fband  that  their  imagiaaiy  wealth  had  slipped 
through  their  fingers.  The  property  has  ■elaally  gone  out  of  existence.  It 
wa«  raised  Oom  nothing,  and  into  nolhEng  it  returned.  The  value  of  property 
that  bas  ceased  to  eiist  may  be  eetimated  as  follows : 
Bukupiul tUO.Oncace   DtpwiHUdmnfiMpn-nnL,    %i1&peOfia» 
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litis  b  a  fKgbtfU  amoaul,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  comet,  and  yet  it  coosli- 
tntes  no  real  loss  to  the  community.  Tor  the  real  vealth  oTlhe  country  was  never 
greater  or  more  abundant  than  now.  It  is  only  pruning  off  a  (sngDos  exerea- 
cence  thai  could  not  eiist  in  a  healthy  gtate  of  thing*.  The  tendency  is  still 
downward  i  as  the  property  deprecnles,  the  inability  to  sustain  Ihe  remainder 
inereaset.  This  is  peculiarly  the  ease  with  the  Slate  stockt^  and  the  more  a» 
Ibat  the  gteat  fall  in  stocks  has  so  shaken  the  faith  in  American  stods  abroad, 
aa  not  only  to  jirevent  any  demand  in  Ihe  market  for  investment,  hut  to  incr^oe 
the  dispoeilion  to  ''  get  out,''  thereby  eonslaatly  increasing  the  snpply.  The 
credit  of  the  States  of  Massachusells,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  yet  sland  the  high- 
eat  on  the  list,  and  they  are  atmoBt  the  only  stocks  that  are  nqtotiable  in  the  foreign 
markets.  The  first  and  last  mentioned  Stacs  stand  Ihe  highest  in  point  of  credit 
for  the  reason  that  their  debts  are  small,  and  Ihe  public  works  constntcted  on 
tH  credit  of  Ihe  States  are  both  complete  and  productive.  The  credit  of 
the  State  of  New  fork  was  unequalled  until  Ihe  policy  of  the  present 
executive  was  fully  developed.  Tbe  Erie  eanal,  and  tbe  works  in  operatioa 
before  their  secession,  yielded  a  haodaome  relnm  for  tbe  moneys  expended,  aid 
snder  jnfcious  management  wonid  have  enricated  ihe  State  fiom  debt,  tat 
placed  its  credit  above  suspicion,  at  the  same  time  thai  tbe  greatest  fodlitiet' 
would  have  been  given  to  the  inland  trade.  Tbe  vast  scheme  of  eitravagance 
that  was  projected,  however,  embracing  the  enlargement  of  the  only  reaUy  fn- 
dnelivc  work  in  Ihe  Slate,  tbe  Erie  canal,  and  at  tbe  same  time  loaning  the 
credit  of  the  State  to  baUd  up  competilors  fbr  the  trade  of  that  canal,  and 
thereby  reducing  its  revennes,  sbowed  conclusively,  that  great  as  wimld  be 
tbe  increase  of  business  on  those  works  Ibr  years  to  come,  yet  the  onllay  is 
BO  enonuous,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  yield  an  amount  of  itvcnaet 
•qnal  to  the  interest,  and  meet  the  other  chuges  Dpon  it.  According  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Hoffman  in  the  State  legislature  of  last  year,  Ihe  prospective  debt 
ii  174,000,000.     This  would  require  a  reveno*  Ihiin  the  inland  trade  of  the  Slate 
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«qiiKl  to  14,440,000,  withoit  pTDTiilh>s  uytUng  tat  k  ainkiDt  had.  IlewhA 
isluil  bade  oT  the  Bt«l«  poturug  thnnigh  the  Erie  caMil  hu  mtwv  7«t  reached 
92,000,000,  uid  wonld  be  nqnind  to  twU  160  per  cent.  jmcMMe  npoa  thii  to 
meet  the  proposed  debt.  All  the  reporle  of  fatore  proiperilj  painted  in  tte  nod 
glOTrins  cokm  eonld  not  maVe  this  appear  feaaiUe  in  theereaaTeapitalMtii  aad 
aa  the  ftieat  principle  of  providing  bf  taxation  fiir  the  intereM  was  diaregaided 
in  creating  the  loans,  confidence  ga*e  way  npidiT,  and  New  York  (tucks  fell  to 
80,  when  those  of  HasiadiaEetts  sold  in  the  open  market  at  SS.  The  r««olt  of 
the  late  elections  hai  awakened  the  Iiopea  of  capitalLits,  that  the  rjOaa  will  be 
airested,  and  the  debt  of  the  Stale  eonfiaed  within  a  limit  that  can  be  mm  pi  sard 
b;  a  reasonable  revenae  from  the  internal  trade  of  the  State. 

This  is  (he  wortt  (^  three  States  selected  by  the  adminittnttion  of  tadta*  at 
Parts,  on  account  of  their  superior  standing,  to  be  introduced  to  the  Bonne  of 
Paris  nnder  their  protection.  The  stodia  of  the  other  States  range  at  all  degrees 
of  depredation  down  to  30  centi  on  the  dollar.  This,  in  some  cases,  baa  riHn  fram 
real  doubts  entertained  as  to  ullimate  payment  of  the  bonds.  Michigan  is  strong- 
If  inclined  to  repudiate  the  loan  taken  by  the  Morris  Canal.  The  qnestlon  of 
payuig  the  bonds  has  in  Mitsiasippi  been  detennined  in  the  negative,  and  astrong 
party  is  in  fhror  of  the  same  policy  in  Illinois.  In  this  latter  Slate  the  opposition 
ii  not  to  the  jmymeat  of  the  orighial  debt  legally  created  lor  purposes  of  inlsmal 
inprovemeat,  and  which  Bmounts  to  about  $7,000,000,  but  for  a  balance  of  near 
$10,000,000  created  withoat  oonstitnted  authority,  and  mostly  Died  in  the  payment 
ef  interest,  nothing  having  actually  been  reeet  red  for  it  by  the  people.  Thtu  the 
debt  of  niinois,  in  January,  1841,  was  113,100,000,  bearing  interest  VJOOfiOD. 
Snee  then  it  has  been  ineressed  fl  ,900,000,  and  must  be  in  all  probability  incteas- 
ed  as  much  more  to  meet  the  January  dividends.  This,  with  some  issues  of  stock 
for  the  Northern  Cross  Rsilroad,  will  make  the  debt  on  the  first  of  the  coming  year 
•17,000,000,  bearing  interest  $1,020,000.  The  same  plan  may  be  continued 
through  IS42,  as  the  le^Iatnre,  being  biennial,  does  not  assemble  until  December 
of  that  year.  This  will  make  over  $30,000,000,  an  increase  of  $7,000,000  in  two 
yeoia,  with  no  value  received.  Soch  a  fearful  aeemnnlation  may  well  eaose  the 
creditors  of  the  State  to  doubt  the  atnlity  to  pay.  Similar  results  have  been  pro- 
duced in  other  States.  This  stale  of  things  has  been  in  a  great  measnra  farooght 
about  by  the  want  of  GnancUl  talent  on  the  part  of  those  selected  to  act  as  fhad 
eomminiontrs.  Tbey  are  men  generally  but  little  acquainted  with  large  moneyed 
operations,  and  in  making  their  loans  have  fallen  into  the  snares  of  cUqnes  of  bro- 
kers of  but  small  capital  bnt  great  pretension.  These  men  undertake  to  make  the 
loan,  when  perhaps  they  have  not  a  dollar  to  lend.  Their  object  then  is  to  get  aa 
mach  security  for  as  little  money  as  possible,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  in  their 
operations  to  procure  the  money  they  propose  lo  lend.  For  instance,  if  $100,000 
were  wacted.  they  require  a  pledge  of  say  $250,000,  or  they  lend  40  cents  on  the 
dollar  when  the  market  price  is  SO.  As  soon  as  they  fet  possession  of  the  bonds, 
ihey  immediately  turn  round  and  sell  or  ple^e  them  for  the  money  wanted.  The 
bonds,  being  thus  thrown  upon  the  maikel,  cause  the  price  immediately  to  lUl,  to 
the  discredit  of  the  State,  and  the  great  damage  of  aU  the  other  bond-holda«, 
whose  property  being  thos  wantonly  destroyed,  are  hot  little  inclined  to  tnbjeet 
themselves  lo  fnrther  losses.  It  is  mostly  these  acts,  added  to  the  glaring  eomtp- 
tioo  discovered  in  the  United  States  and  other  Banks,  that  hat  pn>dacad  that  de- 
gree of  eiaspemtiou  smoug  the  American  creditors  almMd  thU  baa  induced  them 
to  apply  the  harshest  epithets  to  this  people  as  a  nation.  There  ia  appareatly  ■• 
way  fbrthe  United  States  lo  retrieve  its  honor  but  by  utterly  rejecting  that  syilm 
ct  paptr  credits  which  bus  led  to  its  present  eooutierdal  disgrace.  , 
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NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

r,  RiMmicEHCR*,  ihd  Lettbu  er  Jdrh  Tirvinu.,  noM  IIHm 
1841.  Odb  TDlumc,  8*0.  pp.  139.  New  Totk  ud  LaodoD:  WOey  ft  Pnnua.  Haw 
Hkien:  B.  L.  Hunln,  1641. 

Aiufrieui  R(inhi[«cencr(  are  so  rarr,  and  it  th«  ume  time  to  Anrnhit,  tlMt  it  did 
B0(  ncpd  Colonel  Tnimfaull'*  Ion;  and  »« 11-riiablished  claimi  Dpon  the  rttprct  and 
^tilade  of  hh  counlrynien,  to  enrare  a  ;lact  and  TaTorable  recepiioa  (o  ihe  Talnme 
in  vhich  he  hu  here  retraced  Ihe  outline*  or  s  lire,  honorable  to  hioiulf,  and  oa 
maay  occasiont  OHful  to  hii  eountrjr,  extending  ihroogh  a  period  touching  cloarlr  oa 
that  of>B  cmnplete  ceniury.  The  venerahle  auihor  ia  too  veil  knova,  as  iba 
paJDta  of  the  Rerolution,  of  which  he  wa>one  of  the  moat  gallant  soldier*,  to  rFi|ait« 
(bat  wa  >haold  attempt  to  gi'e  our  readen  any  infomiBlian  about  him.  And  iho 
penooal  fnenda  who  will  eateeoi  it  not  leu  a  aacred  duty  than  a  plcarare,  lo  pouna 
ihaiBaelKi  oflhi*  lail  memorial  which  he  i>  ItaTing  ni,  ere  he  ihall  go  hence  and  b* 
no  mora  aeen,  are,  we  cannot  donbi,  to  be  reckoned  by  (bonaanda.  One  ortbenwat 
amiaUa  and  beat  of  nid  men,  we  haia  not  the  heart  to  make  any  other  remaik 
upon  IfaepaHagea  in  which  he  giiea  a  tent  lo  Iho  hearlyapiritof  theaatiqae  FedenU 
inD,  which  ia  ttill  aiideally  hit  political  religion — than  lo  exproe*  oor  ainecre  reapeoi 
for  the  perwaal  character  and  motiie*  of  that  fine  oJd  achool  of  bran  and  iraa 
patriou,  howcTer  miatakan  they  may  have  been  aa  politician!,  or  which  f^l.  Tmni. 
ball  may  be  taken  aa  one  of  the  flneit  apecimena.  The  Aotobiography  if  written 
with  much  tiiQpticity  and  cleameii, — and  leaa,  indeed,  of  tb*  ''Nestorian  garmlily" 
than  we  ahoold  have  preferred,  after  all  the  adrantsgea  enjoyed  by  liim  for  iIm 
collection  of  intereatmg  peraonal  anecdote  and  remb licence.  The  lolnme  li  pab- 
liihad  in  a  typographical  ityle,  equalled  by  few  of  the  iatuea  of  the  American  preaa. 
We  bad  nurked  aereral  paaaagea  for  extraction  ;  but  are  compelled  to  soDtenl  onr- 
■wlrea  with  the  aimple  parting  worda  with  which  hia  mother,  ibe  wife  of  Goiemor 
Tnnibull,  of  Conneclical,  eent  him  lo  tha  Batlla  of  Bunker  Hill.  "  H;  aon,"  waa 
her  SparKui  farewell,  "  when  I  recollect  the  auSeringt  of  your  infancy,  with  yosr 
preaeot  feebleDeaa  of  conililulion,  and  antictpala  (he  hnrdahipi  and  dangera  lo  wbieh 
yon  are  about  lo  be  expoKd,  I  hardly  dare  to  hope  Ihal  we  shall  ever  meet  again  ; 
howerer,  in  all  eTenia,  my  dear  son,  I  chaige  yon  to  to  conduct  yonreelf,  ihat  if 
eTW  I  do  aae  yon  a^ui,  it  may  be  with  tha  pride  and  delight  ofa  matbar."  We  can 
■ayna  more  Ihan  that,  neither  in  the  war  in  which  he  then  played  a  disliBgnnbed 
part,  during  hia  nnforlnnalelT  brief  term  of  set  rice,  not  at  any  period  snice.'oflho 
'  long  life  now  aonear  ita  huiored  close,  has  the  KoeTsr  prand  himaelf  unworlhy  of 
BO  ooble  a  parentage. 

Tsi  WoKKi  or  FnAXcii  Bacos,  Lord  Chancellnr  of  England.  A  new  Edition -.  wittt 
a  Life  oflhe  Author,  by  Basil  Montagu,  Esq.  In  three  Tolumei,  royal  8to.  Fhila.- 
delphia^  CareyfcHart,IS4]. 

On  the  33d  of  January,  1660,  a  child  was  horn,  in  an  upper  chamber  at  Tork-Honse, 
in  the  Strand  of  London— a  poor,  puling,  weakly  (bing,  dandled  in  arma  and  on  kneea, 
tocbedin  a  cradle,  quieted  by  a  rattle,  and  with  tla  life  eipoaed  tn  the  dangera  of  the 
Ihonaand  triflea  by  which,  dnring  that  finl  reg:elable  period  of  human  existence,  (ne- 
carding  to  the  dislribulion  of  Hrl.  Grant,  a(  Laggin,}  ihg  dim  and  feeble  littl* 
wpuk  may  be  put  out  at  any  momenl  when  tha  yigilance  of  nurse  or  mother  may  re. 
lax,  —and  perhapa,  ii  may  seem,  no  great  harm  done.  But  that  child  was  deatned 
to  auunp  the  impress  or  the  mighty  intellect,  whose  diTiae  germ  lay  *o  myslerioiidj 
lalMt  within  it,  upon  tbs  future  daatioie*  of  tha  country,  tha  continent,  tlia  world,  inlo 
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«Udlt  WHthenboni  toa  trMddvplb,  miriTt]lad-'imippraicb«I|Waan  lanpud 
tonj  — bf  tlNaBbrU  nfuTolbBriiaglo  hamunDind  befmiviiiie*  thai  memoMU* 

In  nMidng  tb*  ■ppMnncs,  from  th*  AnwHtui  pr«n,  of  thi*  Bat  aditioB  of  BuoB'i 
Mnnplcle  vorkc,  we  conSne  oonelru  Lo  the  diil7  of  liniplr  calling  Iht  atmiton  of 
Qirmdcn  loit.  The  luk  orthartTuwer.Bumhu  been  eihawtrd— ind  ftr  b* 
IVom  D*  the  pTMnrnption  of  altempling  to  follow  in  the  footitepa  aliradj  tncked  hj 
the  fnat  itride  of  Hacaoley.  Of  hii  work*  themMlTei  it  would  bt  idia  to  apeak^ 
within  the  i»ief  limit*  of  obt  prtteni  ipacc.  What  itwjr  hi*a  door  — vbal  they  «r« 
■till  doinf  —  for  the  whole  human  race,  ia  dnabllsM  more  or  lew  folly  hninn  to 
BMnl,  if  not  to  all ,  of  our  rtidcn.  Th*  gnat  idea  which — after  hs  had  ahifered  far 
avei  tbaiceplTe  of  the  panliiiagdeapoliim  of  the  mighty  old  Greek,  wlnae  phlloo» 
^y  had  Ibi  ao  many  csntuliea  weighed  lika  an  incnbua  on  lbs  entire  hmnaa  mbid 
—  he  eoueeiTcd,  and  elaborated  ioloa  perfect  conwinimation  and  a  dealhleaa  aipwa 
aion,  in  the  In^aurcUio  Magna  —  the  new  method  of  ail  philowphy,  with  which  ha 
ha*  fortrer  a**ocialed  hi*  name — i*  only  receifia^  eiery  day  that  pnclical  da- 
Telopmedt  of  which  he  himaalf  foreaaw  and  foretold  the  infinjta  extent.  To  tpeak 
of  hie  life,  on  the  other  band,  mnld  bo  i  laak  frod)  which  waahrink  baok,  with  the 
aamo  rrlnctaoea  which  wmld  bid  in  *para  the  ncied  motnory  of  the  dearcat  of 
pannte,  or  theaoblaat  nf  benefactor*.  Perhaps  nolhrDg  mora  need  benid  of  him  and 
lh*m,  than  that  a*  pulerily  ha*  ratified  the  judgment  of  hi*  own  age,  and  racogniaed 
him  a*  the  "  miiat,"  lo  enn  all  Ihoae  eauae*  which  hare  too  jaitly  fixed  opoa  hioi 
the  epithet  of  tha  "Mtanttt,"  hare  not  aufficed  to  forfeit  hi*  right  to  the  title  of  the 
"grtotuf"  of  mankind.  We  fully  coocni  in  the  praiaa  which  ha*  been  alreadf 
amply  bottowed  by  the  preu,oa  tha  worthy  foFiu  and  maoaer  of  the  prc*enl,th«SrBt 
American  edition  of  thii  inraluBlila  maia  of  grand  thought,  graailly  imbodied  in  la>- 
(Wgc ;  and  of  lb«  eolerprite  and  liberality  which  hare  encouraged  tha  publiaher*  U> 
Tenlnrc  upon  il.  We  rejoice  in  it*  appearance,  ino,  a*  one  of  many  tymptoma  of  lb* 
dawning  of  a  belter  era  in  the  literary  hi*lory  and  character  of  the  limee,  than  that 
which  ha*  *o  long  preiailed  nndet  the  lintel  *w*y  of  tha  faahionabte  noTeliitf 
poelaiter,  or  louriet  of  the  hour.  And  we  tniat  that  the  publiihrr*  will  not  Sod 
themielm  deceived  in  the  calcnlalion*  they  baie  made  on  the  poblie  taila  and  de- 
mand. Erery  owner  of  an  Amehcsa  library  who  can  afford  a  Terytrifling  compaia- 
liie  eipeaae,  if  he  would  coaimU  alike  a  daty  and  an  inletau  which  need  not  to  ba 
pointed  out  by  aa,  will  giro  a  diatitqwahed  place  upon  hi*  ahelfe*  to  theia  rich  and 
•Ulaty  mloma*. 


A  TiiATiH  «K  DoMiiTic  BoDiiDin ;  for  the  n*e  of  Toung  Ladii*  at  Boma,  and  at 
School.  By  Hiai  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  late  Princifial  of  the  Hartford  Famala 
Seminary.    Boetoni  Manh,  Capen,  Lyon,  ft  Webb.  IMl. 

If  from  thti  time  forth  there  exist  any  mare  diicomfort  or  miamsoagement  in  any 
of  the  Ihooouid  important  coacenu  embraced  within  the  inbjecti  of  the  "acfence" 
of  Pomeitic  Economy,  it  will  certainly  not  be  Mm  Befcher'a  fanll.  We  will  not 
■epire  lo  the  preaumptiDD  of  a  critical  compari*ou  of  her  principle*  aad  precept*  with 
tboaeofMiia  Le«lie,to  wba*e  well-known  "  Hoaae-Book"  the  jvrtenl  TOluma  bear*  • 
greal  general  resemblance,  linn  nobii  latitat,  tic,  Il  haa  been  prepared  with  graal 
cjra  and  minute  detail,  and  appears,  from  snch  paaaagea  as  we  hare  lentured  to 
glance  at,  to  record  tbe  fruit*  of  much  eiperisace,  in  •  maoaer  marked  by  ai 
MiBinaa-*ea*e.    Il  i*  for  aale  in  New  Y«k  by  Barllett  *  Welford,  Broadway. 


Plus  Sebmsfi  i  by  Contributora  to  Iba  "  TracU  for  Iba  Times."  S  Tola.  iSmo. 
New  York:  J.fc  B.G.  Langley. 
TheM  Tolumee,  doubtleu,  will  be  welcomed  with  greal  pleann  by  the  raligiow 
votld,  at  least  by  that  lai^  and  inflneatiol  ■actioa  of  it  wboaa   iBleraaU   Itef 
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■re  mora  (apMlilIf  detigncd  to  niliMm.  ChutMariiBS  u  tlM  "  PWb  fhf  ■(•■■" 
■n,  by  llM  urns  «1oqncnt  liinplieirr  of  itTlc,  Ibrr  potuM  in  im|N>rtau  b  mo 
rMpact  infarior  to  theii  predBcsuon,  tha  Oxford  *■  TratU  for  (U  Timtt!'  in  thaii 
nllfof  duiipi  md  complaleBan  of  illnatntioa,  — their  diwd  olgact  being  lo  abow, 
M  we  laain  rram  tbe  prafiwa,  tlul  tha  anbjecu  (ratted  of  in  iha  "  Tmta  ftr  O* 
nw*,"  wcra  DO!  aat  forth  u  nrre  parts  of  id«]  afMaina,  or  u  Ibemei  for  diapma- 
lion,  DUttan  otAj  orasotiawot  or  party  Bpecalitiou,  bat  ntliai  ursed  ai  trmllu  of  in- 
DMdiUe  and  eaaential  importanca,  bcumg  mora  or  laa*  dirvctlj  oa  tha  boMiaaa  of 
OBaTarr-day  tifa,aa  veil  aa  tba  ooDcenu  oTa  fulara  itate.  Thej  eonu  (a  ni  (Ddora- 
•d  by  the  cordial  rscommeodatini  of  Biahop  Ondetdonk,  "aa  bsin;  admirably  adqit- 
•d  to  the  oooiayiDg  ratigiooa  iDatnictiDn  on  the  coond  principlea  of  the  Gotprl,"  and 
■ra  Iharalbra  authoriied  by  the  Biahop  for  pabtic  and  pnratc  reading  thtooghoDt  his 
dinoaaa.  The  (olamea  ira  neatly  {sinted,  and  produced  in  a  style  creditable  to  tba 
catarptiaa  of  the  pablishcia. 


pKmoLOor  AKD  AnMAL  HEOHainui.  ?ibst  Book  or  NATnmBnTaaT,  prepared 
lor  Ihoaie  ofSchoolaand  Collegaa.  BjrW.  B.  W.  Roachf nberger,  H.  D.,SuiYecD 
fa  tba  IT.  8.  Naty,  Itc.  Im.  From  the  tut  ofMilne  Edwards,  and  Achilla  CoDila; 
ProfeaaoraoTNalnTalHiitorrin  the  Colleges  of  BenrilV.aad  Charlemagne.  With 
PUtea.  Philadelphia  :  Turner  and  Fisher,  IS  North  Sixth  atreel ;  and  6S  Chatham 
atnet,  New  Torh. 

The  preas  has  of  late  years  been  remarkably  fertile  in  eleroeulary  worka  on  popalar 
phyiiology.  We  are  glad  to  witnen  the  appearance  ofthe  preamt  one  in  a  form, 
and  of  a  cheapoeai,  calculated  tohaTe  the  e&ecl  of  introducing  it  generally  Into  erery 
Khootroom.  lu  original  ten  roinii  tha  Gnt  ofa  aeriei  of  "  Fiaar  BooKian  Natdbal 
Karoar"  which  were  prepared  by  distinguished  men  ofacieoce,  and  pablished  mda 
thediieetionof  (he  "  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  France,"  for  the  Die  of 
Schools  ind  Colleges  of  that  couuliy.  These  primers  of  Natural  History  hsre  had 
an  immense  popularity  in  that  country,  their  sale  being  meaaared  by  hundreds  «f 
(booaanda  ;  aad  <re  hope  that  thq  aacceaa  of  the  present  will  indnee  the  editor  to 
follow  it  ap  with  tbe  others  of  the  same  useful  series,  relating  to  Zoology,  Omit^. 
Ion,  Botaay,  Geology,  kc. 

tanrr  HioaoLAi'*  Booc  roa  all  Goon  Bora  Aim  Oibls.  Flulsdelphia :  Thomas 
Cowperlhwait  k.  Co. 
This  la  an  altiactira  lillle  juTenile,  being,  as  its  very  apposite  title  declarea,  ax- 
prsaaly  dedicated  to  tha  talelsiy  Saint,  the  celebration  of  whoae  glorious  anoiraravT 
is  •  •object  of  joyfiil  aniicipatioa  by  thonsandi  of  yaong  and  happy  hearta.  Ii  is 
ttotawork  to  be  au^eclsd  to  eriticiam,  but  if  it  ware,  we  could  twt  bat  gira  our 
wqnalllled  approTal  aa  well  of  the  matter  ae  of  the  style  in  which  it  ia  produced. — 
The  wood  cuts  ate  well  done,  and  tha  binding  onososUy  beaatiful. 


Tfla  Lin  or  GtLnnr  Uoma  m  LArAnTn,  a  Marquis  of  Aanee ;  a  Qeoetal 
in  the  Amaricao  and  Fraoch  ReTolutions ;  the  Compturiot  and  Friend  of  Wasbing- 
tOBj  the  Champion  of  Anencan  Independence,  and  of  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of 
Mankind.  From  numerous  and  authentic  sourcei.  One  ^o).  ISmo:  By  Eben'r 
Mack.  "  The  History  of  the  World  is  the  Biography  of  Great  Men."  —  Carli^, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  j  Mack,  Audrus,  h  Woodnir.     1811. 

Ample  materisls  for  a  Life  of  Lafayette  were  before  the  public,  though  scsttered 
AroDgha  Tolnmlnoos  variety  of  documents  and  works,  where  they  are  not  nilhoal 
difficulty  accessible  to  ihe  general  reader.  We  are  surprised  ihst  the  pious  daly  of 
'wriliog  a  biography  embracing  sconnecled  view  of  its  successiTe  ereniful  stages,  from 
its  glorious  Dommencenunt  to  its  honored  close,  has  not  been  earlier  perforoied. 
Mr.  Mack  (foroMsly  a  Senator  in  the  Le gislatiire  of  the  State  of  New  Tint)  da- 
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•MVM  ilu  tbiBk*  vf  ths  ADwrioB  psUis,  thu  ba  hu  not  left  lUi  rcpnadi  la«n 
upon  Anwricu  ;i«tilad«,  ■■  well  »  for  tba  iadaiUj  «nd  judiciooi  lul  with  wlodi 
be  hu  (MrfwDifld  the  usk  it  wu  uk  hoKir  lo  midcrukB.  Knoving  tlMt  th«  onlj 
LifeofLBisyvllBiapnut  wogldbo  work  which  fsw  Amuicwu  vonld  visbtoeoB- 
r*H  Itail  the;  did  sot  poanM,  be  bu  thrown  it  inte  ■  Ibrm  to  comptodiooa  'a  point 
dTmic,  tad  cheap  in  the  mode  af  pahllciiiini,  h  to  sdipt  it  te  that  laxgi  pofnUi  cit- 
colatioo  wbioh  we  hope  it  will  attain. 

The  Wobu  of  Hait  Rtmnx  HirroiD,  i>  Pimb  Am  Tun,  tii  :  Oar  Tillagf , 
BeiroH  Refii,  Cmmlrf  Sloriea,  Flndeo'i  Tableani,  7okbtt,  Julian,  Rcnii,  Chailaa 
the  Firal.  One  Tatnme,  royal  Sto.  pp.  811.  Philadelphia :  Jamea  Ctiatj,  4  Utaur 
Itreet,  1B4]. 

Uio  Hidbrd  ii  in  many  napecta  (he  Mia  Sedgvlclc  of  hei  own  coDDlrf — though 
«a  will  not  claim  fbc  her  wine  of  thoae  highei  attribntea  vhlch  hare  giTcn  to  tha 
latter  a  nalknal  naine,  not  alone  as  a  wrilecaf  beaaliful  lalea  and  ikelchn,  bat  as 
•  moralleacberdeepljimbiiediHlhlbegeiliaBaf  Anericuiinililuliona,  andeieitin^ 
no  unlmpoilul  influfnce  on  the  Juit  direclton  of  tha  American  mind  and  cbsraclei. 
Thi*  ia  neTetthelese  a  moel  cbanning  TolnmB,  and  tbe  publislwi  well  drterrea  lb* 
tbanka  of  lb«  many  thoaaandi  of  readera  to  whom  a  collection  of  Miw  Uilford'a 
worka  had  long  been  a  desideratDm.  She  hu  been  well  lermed  ibe  Claude  orEngliah 
coontry  life ;  and  to  Ihoae  who  haTc  ncTer  had  the  opportunity  of  acquaintance  with 
the  origbial  naiDR,  from  which  ahe  draw*  all  the  bright  and  graceful  pictaret  of 
it  which  ihe  has  produced  in  nch  delightfiil  prolbsion  and  minnleueaa  of  detail,  th* 
■ndy  of  them  will  afibrd  a  pisaaure,  second  only  to  that  of  those  who  can  racogoiie 
their  Sdelily  of  outline  and  coloring,  and  enjo]'  the  many  associaliona  and  recollec- 
tions they  will  not  fail  to  awaken.  A  rery  pleaeant  Tolame  ta  have  at  hand,  lor  a 
rainy  day,or  adnll  hour— fbr  we  defy  any  one  lo  take  it  ap  in  the  moat  napropitiona 
mood,  and  turn  orer  ita  learea  at  random,  without  lighting  upon  aome  nch  ebamtJog 
little  story  or  sketch,  of  mingled  pathos,  humor,  and  beaaty  of  natural  description, 
combined  with  a  perfectly  easy  ud  graeefnl  simplicity  of  manner,  as  will  not  fiul  t* 
amrcise  tbe  most  aznrs  of  damans,  that  trtt  look  possession  of  the  most  anhappj 

of  <Stt1lf&. 

The  Wobu  ot  Hb>.  Akeua  One ;  complete  in  three  Tolumei,  royal  Sto.  PhilB' 
detphia:  Jamea  Criaay,  tMinor  alreat,  1S41. 
Tha  aame  pobliiher  hu  alio  issued  the  three  handsome  rolumet  before  ua,  con* 
taining  tha  only  complete  edition  of  Mrs.  Opie's  Works  extant — Ihe  edition  pohlisbed 
in  New  York  a  few  years  lince,  in  fire  Tolnmea,  baring  been  materially  defectire. 
The  present  Tolnmes  sie  in  all  respects  naifiKmwith  that  of  Hiss  Hitford's  Works, 
aboie  noticed. — II  ia  needlesi  to  recommend  works  wliose  popalarity,  on  this  aidia- 
of  tbe  Atlantic  as  well  aa  in  Ilu  natire  cooatry  of  lbs  authoress,  has  been  attaatsd 
by  Ihe  iaane  of  two  riiitinct  collected  editions  prior  to  the  present  one,  the  last  sid 
beat,  in  typographical  style,  as  welt  ai  hi  completeness.  That  that  popnlarily  bad 
ita  baaia  tn  qnalities  of  no  ephemeral  attractlfti  and  Talue,  wb  do  not  doabl  will  b* 
made  amply  manifest  to  the  pabliiher,  to  whose  iolelligeat  eBtapriae  the  fini"llm- 
Booua  iasue  of  tbeas  two  works  is  highly  creditable. 

The  TiCAa  dt  WAKinuj],  a  Tai,e  ;  n  Olitei  GoLDiinm,  H.  D.     IHastraled 
with  Dumerons  engraringa.     With  an  aecoODI  of  theanthor's  Life  andWritingi,  by 
J.  Aikia,bt.D.,  author  ofBelecl  Works  of  the  British  Poets.    NewTork:  D.  Ap- 
plelon  It  Co.,  300  Broadway,  184!. 
The  appearance  of  this  welcome  Tolume,  jost  isaned  by  the  Appletona,  has  gim 

us  the  pleunre  of  again  readlngour  meibaostible  old  faroritt,  tbe  Ticar,  for  the tk 

lime.  We  will  not  trust  om'  memory  for  Ihe  exact  number.  Tbe  jllnatratioaa 
which  an  Bcskttared  orar  nearly  ererj  page,  in  spirited  and  giqfaic  wood<nts,  aaca         I 


MntUjf  LiUrwty  Rtcord.  [DMsmbci; 


FKAOMsn*  rmam  Gikmui  Pbimc  Wkrma.  Tnailued  by  Svak  Ahib-  Witk 
iHinphkiU  Aftcbdo/tb*  Aalhot*.  Om  lokBC,  llao.  py.  KL  R*vT«ck:0. 
Applrun  It  Co.,  Ho.  100  Bread  way,  IMl. 

Mn.  AmMm  h— daaawnw  Uta—y  nthtTWTilg.by  he  trMilnii— ,»a  Bake  Ik* 
bflafa  KadiBf  paUic  aeqnuaud  with  loine  idea  of  the  apirit  of  Genaai  l*ual^«> 
Tbe  prtatol  •otaow  couitti  chiefly  of  the  (ili  aiiagi  of  eUeaaiie  ramblnp  l>riM^ 

ttan  of  hot  ft  HOf  le  Inc — at  Ac  arai  probably  M  to  aiark  wHh  ber  pMCil,  ar  •• 
tniufrn  to  her  cooimoB-placc  book ,  for  mbc  itrikiD;  poiel  of  Iboogbl  or  bnaty  of 
al|>i(itiim.  These  (elreuoat  an  Diadc  vilb  But  judpneal  aad  taatc,  aad  bevf 
adniiably  traaalated.  eompaae  ■  Tslame  wbkh  will  be  glvlly  welcoaed,  bath  by 
IhoM  BCqtaialcd  with  tbe  mtnal  lan^oa^  aod  litFnlnre  frea  wMeH  (bey  •!• 
fathered,  mA  Mill  more  bf  thou  to  vhom  it  will  afford  the  appanmiiT,  Mberwias 
inarrnaibk  lo  them,  af  at  lea»t  •kiaitaint  tbe  creaa  oftbat  of  wbirhlbty  an  b^Ic 
M  driak  a  deeper  drmaght.  Of  iu  citcfnaU  do  more  aeed  be  aaid  tb^  Aat  it  a  aMMi 
by  tbt  ApfiUloaa. 

••nnr  or  E.  F.  Rkrwmut'a  "  0air«auLiaa  u  it  n."  By  T.  J.  Sawyv.  0«e 
Tolaaa,  ISiDO.  FfL  no.  RewTork:  P.  Prica,  lU  Faltoa  auael,  IMl. 
Hr.  Sawyer  ia  koowa  a«  «i  *bla  and  highly  mpectable  inbiitter  of  the  Uafrer- 
Mhn  deaomiaatiaa  ia  the  rily  of  New  Torh.  He  wiitaa  with  (tcM  earewtaea  Hd 
femn  behalf  of  the  teneU  which  be  beliereata  ba  Iha  (canke  tnik  of  ChnMaaaity. 
DpoB  the  larrfu  of  hii  aifoiKati  il  woald  not  be  becomiDf  to  th«  oecuiaa,  br  ^ 
bare  lo  oipreia  any  opnioa,  had  we  coen  ^(en  the  whole  of  hit  Tolmne  neb  aa  e»- 
amiauioa  ai  to  eoable  ut  to  do  as.  We  are  atrock  in  it  by  the  followiog  Uaiemrwt 
napeeliog  the  numbrr  of  ibi*  deaoiDDiatioa ,  which  i*  crrtaialy  new  lo  m.  He 
Myi:  "While  the  ortbodoi  Jonraal*  hare  been  penuadin;  iheir  nnobserraiit  aad 
CTtdnloot  readen  that  (TDlrcruliiiii  waa  ittlitting,  the  deaomiDatioa  aod  iu  laidt 
hara  ben  rapidly  apreadinf  Ibroogh  (he  eaaolry,  anlil  do*  it  aland*.  In  uaubiia, 
aetirity,  aad  mflDeace,  the  nioaTH  or  nrm  deoomioatHiD  in  the  Uaiwd  Buta*  !** 
Aod  be  qootpa  from  the  "  Dniienalial  Regiller  and  CoDipanion"  bt  ISM,  the  fitl> 
lowing  nrnimary  of  the  ttllislict  of  the  densminalioo  for  that  year:  "There  are  ia 
the  Untied  Suuea  alone,  1  GeDcnlCaarenliDn,  1>  Sute  Con*eniiaDi,S6  AiMdaliaaa, 
aboBi  8B3  Bocieiiei,  Sit  Prearheta,  and  513  Mreling-hotnn,  owned  wholly  or  ■■ 
pan  by  UniifTBallili.  In  addition  lo  Ihoie  in  the  United  Bute*,  ihrre  are  abonl  IS 
Bocietiei,  7  Prrachen,  aad  3  or  4  Mojling-honiea  in  the  Bnuah  PiontKea."  And 
•l»,thal  "dnnnfLhepaiiyeBr,  no  leu  Iban  W  new  laborera  hare  eulerrd  inlolheir 
Beldoflabor,  of  whom  nine  are  eonnrt*  rratn  the  partial  lal  minirtry;  wbilehmdreA*, 
yaa,  Ihovaanda,  if  not  tea*  of  iboniandt  of  the  panialial  laity  bare  emhnced  aad 
anwed  tbe  faith  of  DnireTaditm,  daraif  the  paat  year."  Theae  ar«  eertuily  vary 
Inportaal  lacli,  if  tuM  they  are. 


NOTE  TO  TBE  ItOVEHBEH  NUHBEB. 

ta  tba  Article  oa  "  Eli^li  aad  GoTeraiMnl,"  at  pafe  464,  line  SSth,  a  typogi*- 
(taical  error  ocarred,  of  aneh  bearinf  apoo  ibe  senu  u  to  reqnire  correetHin,  ia 
jaatie^  both  to  Ibe  author,  and  to  the  tcienre  of  which  he  appears  ai  aTotary.  It  i> 
printad,  " The  aioiuur of  ila eureue  ii  nitthrac,"     II  ibnald  read:  "  The  maaaar 


id  to  the  tcience  or  which  he  appears  ai 

eureue  ii  nitthrac,"     II  ibnaM  read 

The  aibjeel  relarrtd  to  beiog  era 


IMl] 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


8mE  imporUnt  snd  intercsling  develop- 
menu  are  likel;  to  usiupiie  on  ihe  retura 
nut  spring  of  our  fellow-citiiFD,  Dr.  C. 
Mallluw>,  who  Ufttiii  home  about  fiflera 
Venn  since  for  «plurali(Hii  in  Africa.  Ha 
haa  ilreid;  •iiiiea  the  bitherta  all  but  in- 
accessihle  Timbuctoo,  from  tbat  ttlilt- 
m«ni  be  hu  traiillcd  acioat  the  Great 
Desert  to  Morocco,  and  baa  imce  writlm 
lo  Itiii  country  Tiom  Abyssinia.  Smce  the 
iDtereBling  Tolumei  of  the  Bralbers  Lao- 
dor,  snd  ilie  work  nf  M.  Csillie,  we  baye 
added  ooibing  lo  our  slocit  of  geograpliical 
or  atalislluil  information  reapecling  Ibis 
cDDtineni,  once  bo  magniflcent,  but  wlucll 
baa  long  since  remained  eoieied  wilb  all 
bnl  Cmmierian  darkness. 

The  largest  vork  eicr  vet  attempted, 
■■  tbe  "EnctUupidit  Mitiniiqitt,"  com- 
nwnced  at  Paris  in  nSS,  beio;  a  collBcLion 
or  dictionaries  on  the  sereral  deparlmSDU 
«r  aeience  and  knowledge,  whicb  has 
already  ntended  to  upward*  of  330 
i)Dtuta  loluma*.  A  lomewbat  timilsr 
work,  publishing  in  Germany,  Uas  reached 
to  146  Tolumes. 

Ad  important  aatronomical  work,  of 
peaied  m  Gefmany,  entitled  "OjDiril 


^  comprise  much  curioaa  inlbrma- 

tion,  both  specalatiTe  and  aeientifie. 

D'Israeli  computes  the  entire  nnmber  of 
works  printed  prior  to  1E16  al  3,640,000. 


AMERICAN  LITERARY  ANNOUNCE 
MBNT8. 

We  hare  the  pleasure  of  annoancing 
as  ui  the  press  of  tbe  Messn.  Langlty,  a 


ralue,  which 

will 

r"yTA 

a  period  of 

onr  country' 

hist 

Illiat^id' 

be  ei 

tilled, 

IVaihinglon 

Tb 

8     magnificent    work 

will  ennlain 
memoir  of  G 

u  en 

nera 

irely  new  hlographical 
Wsshingtan,  diiided 

into  three  di 

yii.  his  per- 

w'sb^'^h^s 

poli'l' 

hislory 

his  miblary, 
r;  the  whole 

sulhen 


■nal  documcDts,  which  will  be  richly 
embellished  by  abotit  100  llluslratious 
eiqucsitely  entiraied  on  wood  and  steel 
by  the  first  nnisis,  from  the  beautiful 
'Eilgn*  of  Chapman,  including  also  copies 


from 


I.  of  great  h 


of  collecting  maltritl,  much  of  which. 
It  is  understood,  wilt  be  eiclusiia  and  of 
grrat  value.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  publishers  to  produce  a 
work  in  every  Mapecl  worthy  of  the  pre- 

fiitiog  the  national  tribute  lo  the  memory 
of  one  wboae  name  Is  destined  to  be  ever 
with  the  ... 

The  work 
volumes,  printed   fromii 
.1  type,  on  the  finest  poj 

,  iaiefy  bound  and  gilt.    I ^  ._ 

the  illustrations  are  already  in  the  hands 
of  tba  engrayers,  sad  the  work  wJl  be 
produced  with  all  convenient  speed  com. 
mensurate  with  the  care  required  for  such 
a  costly  publication. 

A  new  historical  work  by  Mr.  James, 
author  of  "  Richtluu,"  "Thi  Ancitii 
Rlgmt,"  be,  is  m  press  by  the  aama 
firm,  and  will  be  speedily  published,  en- 
titled "  TKi  Lift  and  Tma  a/  RicKari 
CatiT-dt-Uon,''  in  3  toIs.  ISmo.  This  is 
said  10  be  a  work  of  silraDrdinaiy  interest, 

bestowed  nnusual  diligence  in  the  eiami- 
Dstion  of  document*  and  autbonlie* ;  from 
this  cause,  aa  well  as  from  the  character 
of  his  subject,  high  eipeclslions  may 
justly  be  formed  of  the  forthcoming  pro> 


They  will  also  speedily  publish  a  new 
rork  by  Aleisnder  Walker,  author   of 

■ ' ,"  ftc,  entitled  "  ■■-"-'- 

I  tht  Naturat  S 


Syslin  of 
In  ]  Tol. 


iDlermaniage,"  ftc.,i 
gy,  founded  nn  tht  Ti: 
Aaatomi/  and    PAyiiology." 
13mo,  uniform  with  Iheir  edilii ... 
author's  former  work^. 

"  Tht  Maditoa  Paptrt^'  the  new  and 
improTed  edition  of  which  has  been  so 
long  delayed  for  the  re-casting  pottiooa 
of  the  plates  some  time  since  destroyed 
by  ib'.  ore  *t  Washington,  if  now  resily. 

garded  as  one  of  the  most  ele^t  as  well 
as  valuable  standard  productions  in  the 

lis  intrmsic  eicelUnce,  will  be  found 
essential  to  the  completion  of  ereiy 
public  and  prliate  library  througboul  the 
country. 

The  same  publishers  haie  also  in  press 
a  new  ediiion  of  the  "  Dublin  Diittclor," 
and  a  second  edition  of  the  "Pinin  Str- 
moni,"  edited  by  the  conlnbitlora  to  the 
Oxford  "  Tracu  for  the  Times." 

They  will  Isbue  In  t  few  days  two  beau- 
tiful little  Jureniles,  "Robin  Hood  and 
hit  Merry  Foriatira,"  by  Stephen  Percy, 
author  of'Talrtofthe  Kings  of  England," 
ftc. ;  and  "  Tatafromlhi  ArabianNighti' 
EMtrtainnenti,"  related  by  a  mother  for 
the  amusement  of  her  children  ;  the  latter 
illustrated  by  forty  engraTinn  m  wood. 
and  the  farmer  containmg  eight  beantifiil 
drawings  on  stons.  The  coaleab  of  tlias* 


oogic 


Literary  InuUigtnee. 


[December, 


two  work*  Kill  b 
ol  my  of  Ihfir  claw  ibat  bavc  huherio 
■>pp«uFd,  vhils  iheir  sxltnul  embetlith- 
mcnt*  will  icnder  ih«m  (till  more  adipled 
BB  eleipuil  gift-booka  for  the  approuliing 
bolydByi.  The  emblenutiol  ommmcnu 
DO  ibe  coren  ua  eiqalsila  ipectmaiw  o[ 
mnkmaaship. 

Also  "A  Rtport  tn/avamftU  iCMOiim 
OftkiPmtitlmnlBfDiatkbiiLatB.tBAit 
to  tha  Lcgiilsrare  of  Iha  8i&te  of  New 
York,  April  14,  1S41,  by  John  L.  O'SdIIi- 
nn,  Mamber  of  the  AneniblT  for  the  citf 
«f  New  York."  Bccuod  edition,  Sto, 
cloth  lettered. 

D.APPLETON  k  CO.  hiTBJnit  imed 
a  baaulj&iIlT  printed  Tolama  rnlilled 
"  Fragmaili  frmn  Qtnum  Pron  Writ- 
trt."  tnailaled  by  Birah  Auatln,  wilb 
— ■-- -'  -— -■»  ofttieaiiiliori.    Thii 


beaatifal  thouEbti  la  be  met  with  in  euy 
work  of  it!  clau.  It  is  n  beautiful 
•pacimeo  of  book-makinE,  u  it  also  ibe 
new  litlJe  folume  of  "fcnlRst  tnlh  tht 
Cikrenteltn,"  iliuilr&ted  byiiileeii  finely 
«igT»ied  cmbelluhmrDli  —  cme  of  the 
BioBl  allractiTa  *•  well  u  iiumictiTe 
worki  for  youth  that  have  eier  appeared. 
The  mme  publuhen  haie  nearly  leady 
three  new  lotumes  to  be  added  to  their 
■ensa  of  Juienilea,  under  the  title  of 
"  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children," 
theae  are  "Dining  Out,"  "  SomtreiUt 
HaU,"  by  Hn,  Ellia,  and  "  Fiatt  en  Ihi 
».''  bv  Harriet  Marlineu.  "Arthur 
,  by  the  author  of 


byHai 

"Al?ii'ion'DfRi 

and  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  _      ._ 

and  finely  printed  work. 

D.  A.  &  Co.,  hare  now  completed  the 
following  illuatraled  worka,  viz.  the  Pic- 
torial ««tion  of  Hobinson  Cmsoe,  Vicai 
ofWakefield.and.Tol.  lit  of  Napoleon. 
Also  Joan  of  Arc,  with  twenty.aii  plate* ; 
Pictorial  Gema  fiom  TraTellera,  with 
numerous  engrarings,  and  a  new  volnme 
of  Iheir  ^iHr  Library,  comprising  "  Paul 

The  same  pubtithers  hare  also  now 
roady  for  publication  a  beautiful  liille 
bijou  entitled  "  Mignotitlli,"  illustrated 
by  plnies,  eiquisilely  bound,  and  gilt. 

They  haie  also  juat  iacued  two  valu- 
able worki  nn  eccletiKSIicnl  histDry  — 
Palmer'a  HiaLory  of  the  Church,  3  vols. 
Svo,  and  Churiou's  Hiaioryofibe  Early 
Kngliah  Church,  bolti  being  edited  by 
American  Bishops.  For  further  particn- 
1»™,  ride  their  ad.erliaemeni. 

The  beauiiful  lilile  aeriea  of  Eoglia 
Oaaiice,  comprising  "  Token  of  Affei 
tion,"  "Token  of  Friend  ship."  "Toke 


Tie  SoK,  or  Afftttion'i  Gijl/or  1B4Z 
with  ten  beautiful  plaies,  is  now  ready 
it  forms  one  of  the  moat  altnctive  of  thi 
VimoT  ■ili-ba<^s  of  tbe  season. 

K.  COIMAM    bM  nearly  ntdj  tha 


ncond  tditie*  of  iha  Port*  iff  Awtrriea, 

fm  1S43-^he  fint  imprrsaion  oflhe  work 
banns  been  eihamied  by  the  demand  for 
it  in  the  several  aaetnas  of  the  cfmntry — 
to  which  preference  was  giren  for  aecnimg 
iia  early  delivery  previous  to  ihe  dosing 
of  onr  inland  uavigaiiao.  The  new  im> 
pressioa,  we  understand,  will  comprisa 
some  important  improTenwnls  in  the 
embellishmenta,  kc. 

Mr.  ATWATEH  'propoaa  inning  ■ 
new  edition  of  his  Hitlory  of  Ohio,  tbe 
rormer  editions  being  entirely  eitumted, 
in  which  be  proposes  lo  make  tnndry 
alcentuma  ind  corrections. 

J.  S.  HEDFIELD,  Clinton  Ball,  ao- 
Donnces  Ihe  third  series  of  lbs  "Tw« 
Hundred  Pictorial  Illastrationi  of  the 
Bible  and  Viewa  in  the  Holy  Land,"  a« 
nearly  ready  for  poblicuion.  Il  will  ba 
compiled  from  Ihe  London  Pietorial  BiUa 
■nd  Pictorial  PnlestioB. 

He  hai  tite  recently  published,  a  littk 
volume  entitled  "  Easlem  Aris  and  Anti- 
quities," with  nnmeroqs  illuslraiiont,  re. 
pnnted  from  the  English  edition,  poblisb- 
ed  under  ihe  direction  of  the  Londoo  Re- 
ligions Tract  Society. 

Also  a  Tolume  of  simllsiT  size,  entitled 
"Bible  Quadrupeds,"  being  a  repint  of 
Btnglej's  work  of  tbe  same  tille.  Tba 
engravmgt  (16  in  number)  of  this  Toloin* 
are  the  most  beaullfbl  specimens  of  Iha 

superbly  printed. 

M.  W.  DODD  has  in  prpparation, 
"  Passing  Tbooghts,"  by  Charlotte  EUak- 
beth. 

A  new  Tolame  of  Sermons,  by  Ker.  E. 
D.  Griffin,  D.  D. 
He  has  also  m  isiniBration  a  fine  edilti 
Golden  Treasnrj-," 
~  '      kind  bate 


of  "  Bogatsky's 
which  ^w  work 
highly  ealee: 
volume   by 


reasnrj,"  than 


...  ._..  _  "r^id 

omphrey's  Addresses,"  Ac.,  en  tilled 
"  Tboaghta  lor  the  Thoughtful." 

DAYTON  h  SAXTON  have  in  press, 
"  The  Departed  Family  and  otbar  Poems," 
by  Mrs.  Dana. 

"The  Northern  Harp,"  by  the  same 
author,  uniform  witb  ths  "  Sonlbem 
Harp."     1  vol.  13mo. 

Also  "  The  Benevolent  Herchanl," 

The  same  firm  have  recently  published 
a  beautiful  edition  of  "  Buck't  Religioua 
Anecdotes,"  in  1  vol.  l!mo,  handsomely 
bound  and  gilt. 

HARPER  ft  BROTHERS  are  aboat 
pnblishiuE  a  work  in  3  vola.  IBmo,  under 
the  iilleot".4BierJcfln(*ilem<tireb)rLoBj 
and  Sea,"  &c.,  also  a  new  American  lala 
in  one  volume,  being  Ihe  fir»t  of  a  series, 
entitled,  "  Wealth  and  Worth  [  or.  which 
makes  the  Man  I"  This  work  is  illustrat- 
ed with  cuts,  and  report  speaks  hithly  of 
Its  literary  merit.    Who  ts  the  auihorr 

A  new  historical  novel  will  be  pobliahed 
early  in  Ibe  spring  by  tbe  aolhor  of 
"  C^m•ell,"  kc,  entitW  "  Msrmaduke 
Wyvil,  or  Ihe  Maid's  Revenge."  In  * 
vols.,  ISmo. 

Elgnor  Da  Segnia  has  nearly  eompleled 
hia  forthcommg  mittical  ibodbJ  tot  IMS, 


lUl.} 


Littrary  TnuUigtnct. 


mMti"  Tht  Cmrantl,"        

4ta  vol.,  iplciididlT  benuid. 

CARgy  &  HART,  Phjiadelphi*,  wil] 
•ooD  puhlnh,  in  «aa  tplendid  n>^  octair 
mhuM,  with  ponnuu,  "  Tht  Paett  ana 
Paftry  of  Anttriet,"  edited  by  Mr.  Rufiu 

W.Gr«wolil,oflhi»cilT.'ltwill 

(eleclion*  liam  >11  thoio  wril 

Jwonhj 
titerHture,  wilh 
p«ph<cKl  uiS  critical  notices,  ud  an 
toncal  intToduciion,  giiing  ui  Bccoun 
the  progTeiB  of  pwlry  in  Aoienca  he 
the  RcTolution.    The  Souiheni  Lilsrarf 
yiemeager   Kmarfca   "  that    Mr.    Gru- 
irold'n  One  laite  ud  unequalled  kni>v. 
l»igt  of  eTerfthinp  relating  id  American 
lilerntare  peculiarly  qualify  him  for  the 
•ditonbip  of  nch  a  work,''  and  rram  our 


The  tama  firm  SDnonnce,  The  StDdsnl 
Life  of  Oormsny,  hj  W.  HowitC,  aalliDi 
of  Rnnl  Life  of  Eaglaad,  Book  of  the 
8«aaoot|  fee. 

Our  Men,  No.  1.  Jack  Hmton  the 
Gnardsmui,  by  the  BUtbor  of  Chatlea 
O'MalUy. 

Continental  Goatipinii:*,  by  Dr.  Lertr, 
author  of  Hairy  Lonequer,  In  1  toI.  8ro, 
wilh  illuiitatioiM. 

Hecollectioae  of  a  Soldier  of  Fortune, 
bv  H.  W.  Haiwell,  author  of  Sloriea  of 
Waterloo,  t  toIi. 

Tra?eli  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petnsa,  he., 
by  an  Amaricsn,  in  2  roll.  ISmo,  with 
■inraTiDn. 

qnitendo,  * 
The  Puiih  Clerk,  edited  by  Theodore 

Diyin  i- ^ 

.nthor  of  Rural  Sketch 


Gems  from  the  Modern  Poet*,  edited 
by  8.  C.  Hall,  in  1  rol.  Ilmn. 

Works  of  Ihe  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  3  r. 

Dunlap^  HiMory  of  Ficiion,  3  t.  ISmo. 

RoKoe's  Life  of  Leo  Xlh,  and  Life  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

The  Cardinal  Viilnaa,  by  Hiniel  Camp- 
bell. 

Noetea  Ambroaianee,  by  Prof.  WtUon. 

Charles  O'Malley,  vol.  !d— [the  com- 
pIetion]-with  illosiralions. 

Tsn  Thousand  a  Year,  n  new  edition, 

The  Midt  of  Other  Daya,  3  toIi. 
Peter  Prions,  the  College  Scout,  in  I 

Dr.  BACHE,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  United  Slates  Diipen- 
salory,  will  publiah  next  year,  through  tha 

preti  of  Lta  and  BfanrlUird, '■  ~ 

Chvmislry,  or  a  Teit 
with  nnmeroui  irood.t_.. 

A  now  Nautkal  Howl  by  the  antbor  of 
tba  "Spy,"  Ik.,  eotiilml  "Tkt  Two  Ad- 


turn  just  published  a  new  i 

fsisor  Gibson'*  Butsrry, 

mprorediwiihaepl* 

reek     Gramnuir     tor 
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mirala,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,"  will  be  pnb- 
liahed  neat  Haiob. 

BILLIARD,  GRAY, «  CO.,  ban  in 
[Tea*  the  following:  —  "Principles  of 
Goology,  or  the  mcKlern  chaogH  of  iha 
earth  and  its  intubilanis  considered  ai 
ilhiatraliTc  of  Geology  ,"li]'  Charles  Lyell, 
Esq.  From  Ihe  7ih  London  edition,  3 
Tol*.  ISmo.  Also,  by  the  same  author, 
"  The  Elemenli  of  Goology."  Two  toU 
omcs  of  the  sbnie  seriea  ate  uot  --  ' 
lieie  completed.     The  same  pi 

haiealsonowreadj  "  Bsaays  for 

Uoon,"  by  Charles  Lanman.  Tales  by 
Ihe  anlhor  of  "Tbrea  EiperimaDta  at 
Livios,"ttc.  ToluiBeSof  Poema  by  Mis* 
H.  F.  Gould,  and  "The  Hi«unou  in 
France  and  Amarica,"  by  the  antbor  of 

i»  "Lires  of  Lather,  Cranmer,"*c. 

KAT    fc    fiROTUERS,    Philadalphia, 

—  ;„-  -.,1.1:...  J ,jj„„  of  p^ 

uncb  enlarBed 
>s,  i  Tols.  sVo. 
Colleges    and 
.       n»}juu]t  Kuuner.   Traaalated 
Irom  [he  German ; 

lalroduclion  to  Ihe  Writing  of  Latin, 
with  rules  and  examples  for  practice,  W 
I.  P.  Krebs,  tianslated  from  Ihe  eighth 
German  edition,  are  in  preparation  by 
ALLEN,  MORRILL,  ft  WARDW£LL, 
-f  Andover. 

JOHN  OWEN  of  Cambridge  baa  in 
prais  "  Bailadt  and  Songt,"  by  Professor 
Longfellow — to  be  published  immediately. 

A  Memoir  of  Cm.  Jonn  MUchiU 
Vamum,  the  diilinffuished  lawyer,  sol- 
dier, and  patriot  of  Rhode  Ulsnd,  has  been 
prepared  by  Wilkini  Uodike,  Esq.,  and 
"-rill  shortly  be  published. 


imaty  Rudgt  is,  we  obserre,  to  be 
completed  on  the  1*1  of  the  present 
~~  "i.  A  new  work  from  the  iBDH  pro- 
ad  deligbtfol  pen  will  then  ba  corn- 
Dickens,  we  learn,  baa  announced 
.ention  ofpayiagaTtsit  to  thi«  coun- 
riyneit  year, as  also  Professor  WiU 
lias  Christopher  North,  of  "  AoctK 
An^roaiana"  notoriety. 

Clkai-lei  (ySbilty  will  be  completed  in 
.ola.  Sto,  on  the  first  of  next  month. 
A  new  work  by  the  same  author,  en- 
titled "  Canlinentat  Oanipingi,"  is    ui 
preparation  aud  will  shortly  be  published 

ilher  production  from  the  same  witty 
pen  is  also  announced  to  appear  in  montfa- 
It  numbers,  entitled  "Our  M—."  Tha 
arsi  number  of"  Jncil;  Hinton  11*  Ouorilt- 


■'  will 


ippear,  1 
collecl 


Rambling  Rec 

Fortune,  bv  H.  Muwm 

Sports  of  I^e  Weil,"  &( 

for  poblicaiion. 

Dr.  Warren,  anthor  of 

Tear,"  baa  nothiM  na 

Fini  Tolume  of  tu.  C 


Ilia's  eSehinnd 


vofk,  "ZjUmti  and  IMtt  on  ttitMdiattn, 
CMiimu,  aai  Candititm  of  Ikt  Nartk 
Aaurttaa  Indkuti,"  tiu  juat  ippaued. 

A  Dew  wock  of  fiction  bf  June*  Mtirier, 
■mboi  of  "Hijji  Bftba,"  ud  raltileii 
"Mina,  an  Oriental  Homaiic*,"  Ik. 

"FfTTirt,"  a  RomaBCc  of  the  Age 
of  G«arsa  II.'  by  Cbarles  OUter,  Eaq.: 
ud  "The  Pariik  Clerk,"  a  noisl  edited 
by  Uia  1bi«  TlieodorB  Htmli,  Ehi. 

A  Tieatue  on  Agncolture,  by  John 
Sptoale ;  and  ■  wcMC  to  be  inaed  in 
imnilhly   numbers,    entitled     "" - 


Monthly  Literary  Rtcord. 
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"  Tmllt  ^  tkt  OrMt  and  firOMj''  by 
MiM  H.  FrutT  Tjrlln,  author  of  '■  Tain 
oT  Many  Lands,"  u  about  lo  be  pabUahed 

= edialely. 


it  annoanctd  br  puUicatian,  ai  alio  U 
Ibllawiag  works  in  thtolc^,  ike. 

A  Count  of  Sermooa  on  TrBdition, 
preached  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
boblui.  ByJainesThamiuO'Bnen,D.U. 
Archixahop,  Kma'a  Lecinrer  in  Diimity, 
and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ^ra. 

Eplftcopocy  and  Preibjlery.  By  Archi. 
bald  Boyd,  A.M.,  Curate  of  theCalbedrul 
of  Den7.    8to. 

Memoin  of  the  Rev.  Watti  Wilkinion, 
H.  A.,  Chaplain  of  Adie'i  Hcapiial,  and 
Lectnrei  of  Si.  Bartbolomew,  Ice.  Br 
the  Rot.  U.  Watia  WUkinaon,  H.  A., 
SodUiry.    Sni. 

An  KipoMtioo  of  the  Propbecic*  con- 
««niia«t  "The  KiBf* of  the  Gaat."    Sto. 

Th«  Ccnfesaiona  of  an  Apostate.  By 
the  author  of  "  Felii  de  Lisle."    Sro. 

Hotal  Agency,  and  Man  at  a  Moral 
Agent.  By  the  author  of  "  Hours  of 
Thought."    Bto. 

Memain  of  the  Life  and  Writbgt  of 
M.  T.  Badler,  Esq.,  M.  P.  8to. 

A  Conunentory  on  the  Apocalypse.  By 
the  ReT.  E.  B.  £lliotl,M.  A.,  Isle  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

A  Commentary  on  the  New  Testameni, 
as  a  Help  to  Family  DeTOIion.  New 
edition,  rcTised  by  the  Rbt.  W.  Dalian, 
M.  A.,  Wolverhampton. 

A  Memoir  of  Hrt.  Weat,  wife  of  the 
Rot.  J.  West,  2d  edition,  8to. 

Historical  Sketches.  By  the  Rer. 
Ocorve  Croly,  D.  b.,  Rector  of  St.  Ste- 
plun's,  Walbrooh.    Btd. 

Robert  and  Fredcnck;  afioy't  Book. 
With  many  engriTinga. 

A  new  wark  la  in  prett  by  Misa  Catlie- 
line  Sinclair,  entitled  "  Ofoiiern  Flirta- 
tioni,  or  a  Mnnth  at  Hamagaie." 

The  CabiDeC  CrclopBdia,  edited  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  is  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion, three  more  Totamat  lerminaling  the 
work,  which  will  then  number  133  vols. 
The  new  Tolnm*  lor  the  month  it, "  A 
Haniml  of  Bleetiicity,  Magnetism,  nnd 
HBtaorolafy." 

"  CiHt  a  Pitr,"  h  the  title  of  -  —- 


titled  "The  Studoii-Llfe  of  Gemanj," 
from  the  unpobliahed  US8.  of  Dr.  tior- 


the  Old  Sailor,  1  toI. 


for  1843,  edited  by  Mary  Mowiit!  and  tlie 
"Juvenilt  Scrap  Boojt,"  ore  ion 
immediate  publication. 


Mcnmut  ol 


Jem  Bunt.    By 

Sfo,  with  13  tleel 

Poetical  Work*  by  the  Lady  Emmalias 
Bloart  Wortley. 

Cakes  and  Alei  Talea  aad  Lennda. 
By  Douglai  Jerrold.  £  toIi.  aoiaU  8>o, 
with  illnstralions  by  George  Cmikshank. 

The  8porlmg  Sheich-Book  -.  a  Seriet 
of  ChorocleriBlic  Papers,  contributed  b« 
Crack  Authorities.  Edited  by  J.  W. 
Cirleton,  Esq.,  Sro,  with  tereial  cB;trat- 
ings  on  Eteel  and  wood. 

The  Old  Forest  Ranger;  or.  Wild 
BpotU  on  the  Neilgherry  Hills  ewl  in  the 
Great  Wsllar  Jungle :  V  C«i(aai  Wal- 
ler Campbell,  iau  of  tbe  llh  Royal  Fun- 
liert,  royal  Sro,  with  engrnTingt,  will 
shorll]  be  pohlisbed. 

Fisber's  ''Draining  Room  Scrap  Boot," 

r..  ,.,.«  -a^.-j  v_  . 'Jowiit,  and  the 

e inDoanced  for 

Two  Taloable  works  l 

preparation,  the  "  Encyclop^duof  Archi- 

ircinre,"  by  Joseph  Gwill,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A., 
wilh  teveroi  hundred  engraTmgs  on  wood ; 
and  the  "  Encyclopsdia  of  CiTil  Eogia- 
eenng,"  by  Edward  Creey,  Esq.  P.  A.  8., 
with  many  eneraTingt  on  wood. 

"  fonrod  Vailenroi,"  an  nnpubluhed 
Tale  fiom  the  Pruasisn  and  Lithuanian 
onnala,  iranalaled  from  ihe  Polish,  by  H. 
Cntlley,  Esq.,  it  nearly  ready ;  also 
"  Negro-land  of  the  Arsu  examined  and 
explained,  witb  an  inquiry  into  the  early 
history  and  geography  of  Central  Alnca,^ 
by  Wm.  D.  Cooley. 

"  Imperial  Family  Bible,"  to  be  eom- 
pleled  in  Ihirty.sii  parts,  with  many  Ihoo- 
soad  notes,  critical,  eiplsnatDry,  and 
practical,  alto  references,  chnmolosical 
lablee  and  indexes,  ftc,  iilaslraled  by  ■ 
superb  series  of  engravings  from  the  old 
matlert  and  onsinol  designs  by  J.  Martin, 
Esq.,  to  be  publvihed  monthly. 

An  lllustraled  Catalogue  of  British 
Plants,  in  monthly  paru,  each  eight 
ptalee,  by  C.  E.  Sowerby. 

,  by  Prof 

_  if  the  voriit  of  Thomi . 
a  volume  of  his  Poetical  Wrilmgi  is  [>o. 
mlaed  for  early  publicaiion. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  iIh 
army  of  the  Indus,  in  Sinde  and  Kaubool, 
m  IBSR,  by  Bi.  Kcnnedj,  S  volt,  platet. 
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